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^V?aves  of  tt|G  SGa> 

,Sur&iri£  and  free, 

0raslj  oVer  crag  and  strand, 

2)ash  ’gaiqst  tt|e  rock-ribbed  laqd, 

^poodiqg;  witt|  spray  all  tfye  salt,  marshy,  lea. 
~\(?aves  of  tt|e  sea, 

'"'V^aVes  of  the  sea. 

3weet  dream -sought  rest 
2)\Vells  on  tt ]f  breast ; 

^asl  where  the  white  foaq  sfyoWs, 

^ Vest  v/t|  ere  the  sofl  wirjd  blows — 

XfQ\ — where  Ihe  craft  We’ve  entrusted  to  tt|ee? 
(\/\favQS  of  tt|G  sea, 

^V\/aVes  of  the  sea. 
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(V\/eepi!l£  and  still 
on  the  l^ilK 

She  saw  tt|e  white  sails  jly' 
lost  ’mid  sea  and  sky — 

^pity  tt|e  Watcher  Heat’s  ^azin£  o’er  thee! 
^VVaves  of  tlje  sea, 

^vVaVes  Gj  the  sea. 

treacherous  rairj — ■ 

a/®1  once  a^airj 

Thy  brow"  X strive  le  l^iss  ; 

"W«>  with  a seething  hiss 
5^ijtly  you  hurl  bach  the  body"  o j nqe. 
"heaves  oj  ths  sea, 

~\ffiaYes  of  the  sea. 


C.  M.  O’K.,  Law,  1909. 
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Itiicbael  P.  O’SoiGor. 

(Prize  Biographical  Essay,  June,  1906.) 


It  was  in  the  picturesque  city  of  Beaufort,  on 
the  29th  of  September,  1831,  that  South  Caro- 
lina gave  birth  to  one  of  her  noblest  sons, 
Michael  Patrick  O’Connor.  Born  of  an  Irish 
father  and  American  mother,  both  staunch  up- 
holders of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  was  endowed 
with  qualities  which  only  such  a combination 
could  impart:  the  hospitality  and  eloquence  of 
the  Irishman  and  the  ambition  and  ready  ob- 
servance of  the  American,  directed  by  a lofty 
and  holy  reverence  for  God. 

He  received  his  early  education  in  his  native 
town,  the  best  that  it  could  then  afford,  but  ever 
under  the  guidance  of  his  loving  parents.  As 
is  always  the  case,  so  it  was  now,  the  character 
of  the  future  man  was  formed  and  cultivated 
in  youth,  and  upon  this  sensitive  nature  the 
true  principles  of  Christian  life  were  deeply 
stamped,  never  to  be  erased. 

After  a two  years’  course  at  the  Beaufort 
High  School,  where  he  manifested  a marked 
talent  for  the  classics  and  composition,  he  en- 
tered the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  John’s  situated 
at  Fordham,  New  York  City.  Here  he  received 
the  best  that  education  could  give,  and  early 
realized  the  fondest  hopes  of  his  parents.  For, 
under  the  Jesuits’  ever-watchful  and  fatherly 
interest,  and  through  his  own  natural  ambition 
and  zeal  for  success,  he  always  held  an  enviable 
position  in  his  class  by  diligent  and  conscien- 
tious work.  But  it  was  not  in  the  classroom 


alone  that  this  youth,  O’Connor,  distinguished 
himself,  for  he  likewise  gained  laudable  success 
in  the  field  of  sports.  Equally  loved  and  ad- 
mired by  his  companions  and  teachers,  he  was 
an  ideal  student.  In  1849,  when  not  yet  nine- 
teen, he  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class. 

After  leaving  college  he  decided  to  take  up 
the  study  of  law,  for  which  he  was  naturally 
adapted,  and  entered  an  old  and  well-established 
firm  in  Charleston.  Here  he  applied  himself 
with  untiring  diligence  to  his  chosen  study,  and 
so  gained  prominence  for  his  remarkable  dis- 
play of  oratory  and  sharp  reasoning.  Several 
speeches  delivered  during  these  early  years  of 
his  life  gave  promise  of  his  future  brilliance. 
He  passed  the  bar  examination  in  1854  and 
immediately  entered  upon  that  profession  in 
which  he  was  to  make  a lasting  reputation.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  established  a large  prac- 
tice in  Charleston,  already  noted  for  its  bar. 
Here  he  took  to  himself  the  partner  of  his 
future  joys  and  sorrows  and  by  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Alidah  Aveilhe,  the  daughter  of  a 
Charleston  merchant,  began  a family  life  of 
uninterrupted  harmony  and  friendship. 

At  this  date,  when  the  country  was  stirred  by 
questions  of  the  greatest  political  importance, 
which  finally  led  to  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  of 
1858.  In  this  office  he  served  four  successive 
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terms,  including  the  excited  and  trying  period 
of  the  war.  Even  in  his  maiden  effort  before 
this  House  against  the  reopening  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  he  gave  a powerful  example  of 
political  foresight  in  a burst  of  clean-cut  and 
flowing  oratory.  His  popularity  gained  stead- 
ily, as  is  clearly  manifested  by  his  nomination 
to  the  state  convention,  which  was  called  just 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  February,  1865,  while 
the  country  was  in  a state  of  destitution  and 
poverty.  But  the  conditions  of  politics  were 
against  him  and  he  lost  his  election. 

In  November,  1865,  he  took  his  family  to 
Cuba,  where  his  wife’s  people  were  then  living, 
and  where  he  obtained  a much-needed  rest  from 
constant  political  activity.  But  the  call  of  his 
State  was  too  strong  for  him  to  resist  and  he 
returned  in  two  months’  time  to  a condition  of 
devastation  and  political  upheaval.  His  own 
home  had  been  destroyed  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  law,  though  he  was 
not  long  in  regaining  his  old  position. 

The  condition  of  affairs  from  1866-1872  did 
not  show  much  improvement,  but  during  that 
time  the  name  of  O’Connor  was  constantly  be- 
fore the  people  through  some  important  speech 
or  other  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver. 
Notable  among  these  was  his  speech  on  Pope 
Pius  IX,  and  one  on  the  life  of  Bishop  England. 

On  July  9,  1872,  he  was  sent  as  a delegate 
from  Charleston  to  the  Democratic  convention 
at  Baltimore,  and  it  was  before  this  convention 
that  he  made  his  great  speech,  and  one  that 
gained  him  national  reputation.  He  had  just 
ten  minutes  allotted  to  him,  but  in  those  ten 
minutes  “he  thrilled  that  multitude,  swayed 
them  as  a storm  does  the  trembling  reed  and 
found  a responsive  echo  in  almost  every  heart.” 
In  this,  as  in  all  his  speeches,  there  is  that  clear 
enunciation  of  his  theme,  coupled  with  marvel- 


ous foresight  that  made  him  a man  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  his  party  and  his  State. 

Through  the  reputation  gained  by  this  speech 
he  was  invited  by  States  all  over  the  country  to 
speak  in  the  coming  political  campaign,  many 
of  which  calls  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
accept.  Chief  among  the  speeches  of  this  cam- 
paign were  those  delivered  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  in  both  of  which  places  he  received 
a great  ovation — the  renown  of  his  oratorical 
power  and  sense  of  justice  having  preceded  him. 

During  the  time  between  1873  and  1876  he 
was  practicallv  inactive,  except  for  an  occasional 
speech,  generally  on  some  Irish  subject.  For 
he  always  had  great  enthusiasm  for  Ireland 
and  the  Irish,  though  not  a native  Irishman 
himself,  and  at  this  time  was  even  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Hibernian  Society,  an  office  which 
he  held  for  many  succeeding  years.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  with  his  family,  to 
whom  Mr.  O’Connor  was  most  strongly  at- 
tached, and  with  whom  he  spent  the  happiest 
hours  of  his  life.  Nowhere  can  be  better  seen 
the  true  nature  of  this  splendid  man  than  in 
his  home  life,  surrounded  by  his  little  family, 
reading  or  conversing  with  them,  laying  the 
foundation  of  future  good  and  useful  lives. 
What  was  his  work  was  also  theirs,  and  ever  did 
he  enjoy  discussing  within  the  merry  circle  the 
merits  of  his  speeches,  listening  to  the  views  of 
even  the  youngest.  A man  may  gain  great  de- 
light from  political  prominence,  but  how  much 
more  so  when  he  has  a fond  and  loving  family 
to  share  it  with  him  ? 

In  the  early  nart  of  1876  he  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention 
and  subsequently  chosen  as  one  of  the  delega- 
tion to  announce  to  Governor  T'ilden  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency.  His  great  power  of 
foresight  and  character  reading  is  here  shown 
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in  his  prediction  that  Wade  Hampton  would 
be  elected  next  Governor  of  South  Carolina, 
but  that  Tilden  “will  never  be  the  ruler  of 
forty  millions  of  people”;  both  of  which  decla- 
rations were,  within  a short  time,  to  be  sub- 
stantiated. It  was  thus,  in  August,  that  the 
straight  Democratic  party  made  a bold  move  in 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton  for 
Governor.  At  the  same  convention,  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor was  offered  and  accepted  the  Congressional 
nomination  after  it  had  once  been  refused.  It 
was  almost  a forlorn  hope  that  he  would  be 
elected,  but  so  zealous  was  he  for  the  State’s 
welfare  and  the  success  of  his  party  that  he 
sacrificed  himself  for  both  and  immediately 
entered  into  the  campaign  with  all  the  enthusi- 
astic ardor  and  untiring  canvass  of  a more 
hopeful  cause. 

Owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  coming  elec- 
tions, there  were  almost  constant  conflicts  be- 
tween negroes  and  whites,  many  of  which  ended 
fatally.  Mr.  O’Connor  was  always  ready  with 
wise  advice  for  the  quelling  of  such  outbreaks 
and  often  prevented  more  serious  results.  So 
hot  was  the  feeling  on  election  day  that  it  was 
necessary  to  call  upon  the  United  States  troops 
to  prevent  a pitched  battle.  In  this  lively  con- 
dition General  Hampton  was  elected  Governor, 
and  Mr.  O’Connor  was  defeated  for  Congress; 
and  so  it  was  truly  a sacrifice,  and  all  the  more 
noble,  as  defeat  came  so  hard  to  this  man,  to 
whom  success  seemed  natural.  The  election  was 
followed  by  a giant  mass  meeting  at  Charleston 
for  the  denunciation  of  the  unfair  tactics  of  the 
Republican  party  during  the  campaign.  Mr. 
O’Connor  addressed  the  gathering  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  of  invective,  making  a strong  ap- 
peal in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  Though  he 
contested  the  counting  in  of  this  election,  which 
the  duty  to  himself  and  his  party  warranted  in 


such  times,  he  failed  to  have  it  recalled.  He 
fought  hard,  and,  though  he  did  not  gain  his 
end,  he  paved  the  way  for  future  success. 

On  the  loth  of  Mlarch,  at  a meeting  of  the 
Catholic  Institute,  he  presented  a tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  the  loftiness  of 
thought  and  purity  of  language  of  which  gained 
widespread  admiration. 

August  1,  1878,  the  State  Convention  met  at 
Columbia  and  renominated  Mr.  O’Connor  to 
Congress.  In  his  speech  of  acknowledgment  he 
set  forth  an  accurate  and  far-reaching  illustra- 
tion of  the  political  state  of  affairs.  With  all 
the  unremitting  earnestness  of  former  years 
he  entered  upon  the  present  campaign.  As  up- 
right and  fair  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  deal- 
ings, he  waged  his  fight  on  strict  party  lines, 
strongly  adverse  to  any  such  tiling  as  vitupera- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  taking  an  unfair  and 
dishonorable  advantage  of  an  opponent  and  as 
something  wholly  repugnant  to  a nature  which 
always  sought  to  meet  an  adversary  on  equal 
grounds. 

His  endeavors  were  at  last  rewarded  by  his 
election  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress.  That  his 
sterling  worth  was  recognized  and  highly  valued 
is  seen  from  the  fact  that  he  was  placed  on 
four  committees,  on  Claims,  Accounts,  Reform 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Depression  of 
Labor,  all  of  prime  importance  to  the  country 
at  large. 

On  April  4 he  made  his  first  speech  before 
the  House  on  the  Army  bill.  Though  the 
Speaker  was  loth  to  give  him  a hearing,  in  the 
five  minutes  that  were  granted  him  he  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  all  present.  During  the 
first  session  of  Congress  he  introduced  many 
important  bills,  for  he  always  had  the  interest 
of  his  people  at  heart,  chief  among  which  were 
“A  Bill  Providing  for  the  Judicial  Ascertain- 
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ment  of  Claims  Against  the  TJ.  S.,”  and  “A 
Bill  to  Authorize  National  Banks  to  Make  Loans 
Upon  Mortgages  of  Real  Estate.”  Both  of  these 
were  of  the  first  interest  to  the  State,  and  would 
have  conferred  a great  benefit  on  it  had  they 
been  passed,  for  at  that  time  the  slack  condition 
of  the  government  and  the  destitute  state  of  the 
people  needed  immediate  attention.  The  ses- 
sion closed  with  the  sending  of  the  House  Select 
Labor  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  O’Connor  was 
a member,  to  California  to  investigate  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  labor. 

It  was  on  this  trip,  during  the  glorious  month 
of  August,  that  the  poetic  side  of  the  man 
shows  forth  in  striking  display.  Though  on  a 
matter  of  business,  he  enjoyed  and  looked  upon 
the  trip  as  one  of  pleasure.  Everywhere  was  he 
highly  affected  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of  his 
country  and  every  new  sight  brought  him  fresh 
delight.  He  was  especially  charmed  with  San 
Jose,  which,  next  to  New  York,  excited  his 
pleasure  more  than  any  other  city.  Naturally, 
his  interest  in  the  new  sights  and  wonders  that 
unfolded  themselves  before  his  eyes  did  not 
detract  from  his  interest  in  the  serious  business 
that  had  brought  him  thither : the  investigation 
of  the  Chinese  question.  After  looking  into 
the  matter  thoroughly  on  all  sides,  he  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  Chinese  would  ultimately 
have  to  go  or,  at  least,  their  influx  be  materially 
checked,  which  prophecy,  as  we  all  know,  was 
fulfilled  in  later  years  by  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act. 

He  returned  home,  only  to  be  obliged  to  de- 
fend his  seat,  which  was  being  strongly  con- 
tested, a task  for  which  he  was  in  no  condition 
of  health.  He  retained  his  office,  however,  and 
entered  upon  the  long  second  session  of  the 
Forty-sixth  Congress.  It  was  in  this  session 
that  he  introduced  the  celebrated  “Freedman’s 


Bank  Bill,”  which  was  a measure  to  return  to 
the  freedmen  of  the  South  their  meagre  savings 
deposited  in  the  Freedman’s  Saving  and  Trust 
Company.  It  was  the  subject  of  much  praise 
from  his  own  party  and  criticism  from  the 
Republicans  at  the  time.  But,  from  a non- 
partisan point  of  view,  Mr.  O’Connor's  effort 
to  have  this  bill  passed  is  only  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  warm  and  pitying  nature  of  the 
man — he  did  his  best  to  obtain  for  these  poor 
people  the  small,  but  to  them  all-important,  sav- 
ings that  they  lost.  Coming  from  a Southern 
man,  this  action  was  especially  commendable, 
showing,  as  it  did,  that  neither  race  nor  party 
lines  could  influence  him  in  the  face  of  justice 
and  honesty.  Though  partly  successful,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Freedman’s  Bank  Commission, 
he  never  fully  realized  the  passage  of  his  pet 
bill.  Nevertheless,  his  labors  did  not  go  for 
naught,  for  he  so  impressed  the  matter  upon  the 
minds  of  his  fellow  members  that,  after  his 
death,  it  was  again  taken  up. 

Mr.  O’Connor’s  health  at  this  time  was  far 
from  good,  but  he  did  not  relax  his  attention  to 
duties  of  public  life  and  responded  to  many  in- 
vitations to  speak,  one  of  them,  which  must 
have  been  especially  gratifying  to  him,  was  that 
tendered  by  Ft.  F.  William  Gockeln,  S.J.,  then 
president  of  St.  John’s  College,  to  return  to  his 
Alma  Mater  and  address  the  graduates.  At  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  he  left,  with  his  fam- 
ily, for  New  York,  where,  on  the  25th  of  June, 
he  delivered  the  address  at  Fordham.  His 
theme  was  “Faith:  faith  in  your  every  under- 
taking, faith  in  your  country,  faith  in  your  God ; 
this  is  the  secret  of  success.”  “For,”  he  said, 
‘flet  each  one  clothe  himself  in  the  strong  armor 
of  Faith;  imbue  himself  with  the  quickening 
spirit  of  determined  purpose  and  energy;  for- 
tify himself  with  hope  and  confidence,  select 
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wisely  the  way  he  shall  walk,  and,  never  doubt- 
ing, ever  aiming  at  the  one  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, the  most  timid  need  not  despair  of  being 
one  day  classed  among  the  few,  the  immortal 
names,  that  were  not  born  to  die.”  And  as  a 
fit  motto  for  their  future  lives,  he  closed  with 
the  memorable  words  of  the  Bard  of  Avon: 
“Be  just,  and  fear  not;  let  all  the  ends  thou 
aim’st  at  be  thy  country’s,  thy  God’s  and 
truth’s.” 

During  his  stay  in  New  York  he  was  taken 
sick  and  was  obliged  to  rest  there  for  a short 
time  before  returning  home.  On  reaching 
Charleston,  though  still  in  a weak  condition,  he 
undertook  his  campaign  for  re-election.  It 
was  a hard  fight  and  forced  him  to  make  many 
speeches,  which  was  a greater  drain  on  his  phy- 
sical strength  than  he  could  then  stand.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Forty-seventh  Congress, 
November  2,  though  sadly  broken  in  health. 
After  successfully  combating  a contest  of  his 
election,  he  resumed  his  seat  on  January  2.  We 
may  well  marvel  at  the  wonderful  vitality  and 
courage  of  this  man,  who  could  still  meet  and 
discharge  all  duties  in  a manner  worthy  of  his 
former  efforts. 

His  suffering  continually  increased,  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  a rest,  for, 
said  he : “I  would  rather  die  in  my  seat  than  be 
found  away  from  my  post  of  duty.”  Daily  did 
he  toil  in  his  place,  never  flinching  or  complain- 
ing. Though  the  doctors  gave  him  hope,  he 
himself  considered  his  case  as  hopeless  and 
would  often  of  an  evening  tell  his  family,  when 
they  gathered  around  him,  that  he  had  not  long 


to  live.  Still  he  remained  at  his  post  through 
the  whole  session  of  Congress,  and  it  was  not 
till  it  adjourned  for  the  term  that  he  con- 
sented to  return  to  his  home  in  Charleston.  His 
condition  can  best  be  learned  from  his  own 
words:  “My  agonies  are  the  agonies  of  death, 
and,  I tell  you,  nothing  but  death  can  relieve 
me.”  The  malady  gradually  grew  on  him,  and 
it  was  seen  that  he  was  not  much  longer  for 
this  world. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received  as 
a fit  crown  to  his  many  honors  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  St.  John's  College,  his  Alma  Mater. 

On  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  April,  he  executed 
his  will,  and  through  the  remainder  of  the  week 
was  very  low. 

Monday  morning  he  had  only  a fighting 
chance,  but  lingered  on  through  the  day.  In 
the  night  he  grew  suddenly  worse,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  family,  he  received  the  last 
rites  af  the  Church,  and  expired  at  ten  minutes 
after  midnight  on  the  25th  of  April,  1881. 
And  so  this  great  soul  passed  to  its  reward,  leav- 
ing to  South  Carolina  “one  of  the  few,  the 
immortal  names  that  were  not  born  to  die.” 

No  more  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory  can 
be  penned  than  the  sentiment  contained  in  those 
words  which  he  himself  gave  in  his  speech  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  the  Irish 
Volunteers,  June  28,  1875: 

“Grand,  lofty  souls,  who  live  and  toil 
That  freedom,  right  and  truth 
Alone  may  rule  the  universe, 

For  you  is  endless  youth.” 

— Hugh  F.  MoLoughlin,  ’06. 
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Dr.  ttlalsb  w.  Dr.  Ulbitc. 


Dr.  Janies  Walsh,  acting  Dean  of  our  Ford- 
liam  Medical  School,  has  achieved  a signal  vic- 
tory in  a.  controversy  which  arose  between  him- 
self and  Dr.  Andrew  J.  White.  Dr.  White  is 
well  known  to  Americans  as  a critic  of  the 
Church’s  attitude  toward  Science,  and  is  re- 
garded generally  by  non-Catholics  as  a very  high 
authority  on  that  subject.  The  doctor  lately 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Cruikshank,  at  a 
time  when  that  Protestant  divine  was  using 
most  earnest  efforts  to  show  that  Dr.  Walsh 
was  equivocating  in  his  articles  concerning  the 
Popes  and  Science. 

A review  of  a controversy  like  the  present  one 
will  prove  of  supreme  interest,  since  it  will  serve 
to  expose,  as  has  happened  twice  before  in  Dr. 
White’s  own  career  as  a controversialist,  the 
mean  subterfuges  Protestant  students  resort  to 
in  order  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Protestant  shibboleth,  opposition  of  the  Church 
to  Science.  The  same  worn  out  tergiversations 
are  brought  to  light  in  every  discussion  of  the 
kind  by  presumably  scholarly  gentlemen,  and  in 
every  instance  the  position  of  the  Church  has 
always  been  proven  unassailable.  Such  a dis- 
cussion does  not,  after  all,  require  a wonderful 
amount  of  intellectual  power,  for  it  resolves 
itself  into  a mere  statement  of  facts.  A state- 
ment of  facts,  however,  is  very  often  invalidated 
because  the  facts  themselves  are  drawn,  not  from 
the  primary  and  original  sources  of  information 
but  from  secondary  and  remote  sources.  How- 
ever, we  will  not  be  uncharitable  and  say  that 


Dr.  White,  for  Dr.  Cruikshank  retires  with  good 
grace  when  his  powerful  ally  arrives  on  the 
scene,  intentionally  misquoted  history,  but  we 
prefer  to  think  that,  relying  on  his  own  natural 
power  of  generalization,  and  trusting  to  his 
second-hand  knowledge,  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  consult  original  sources  of  history.  All 
this  only  serves  to  discover  how  miserably  defi- 
cient many  times  are  the  dicta  of  the  so-called 
wise,  and  what  little  dependence  we  can  put 
upon  the  leaders  in  thought.  It  also  shows 
how  so  many  of  our  non-Catholic  brethren  take 
too  much  for  granted,  fully  believing  that  any- 
thing said  against  the  Church  is  true,  though 
they  themselves  must  easily  see  that  no  institu- 
tion could  last  unbrokenly  through  the  whole 
twenty  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  and  em- 
brace so  many  scholars  who  have  attained  dis- 
tinction in  all  branches  of  science,  if  it  were  as 
weak  and  as  opposed  to  true  progress  as  men 
like  Dr.  White  would  have  it. 

Here  is  the  origin  and  course  of  the  discus- 
sion. Dr.  Walsh  had  written  three  articles  in 
the  Medical  Library  and  Historical  Journal. 
In  the  first  of  these  he  indulges  in  some  inter- 
esting remarks  regarding  the  Popes  and  their 
attitude  toward  Anatomy,  and  clearly  proves 
that  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  concerning  the 
practice  of  dissection,  instead  of  impeding  in  the 
slightest  measure,  have  helped,  medical  science 
to  a great  extent.  A year  later  we  have  a dis- 
sertation on  Copernicus,  whom  Dr.  Walsh  de- 
clares was  not  only  not  oppressed  by  ecclesias- 
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tical  authorities,  but  was  rather  aided  by  the 
Church  when  the  astronomer  was  making  his 
explorations  in  the  regions  of  science.  While  it 
was  Dr.  Walsh’s  purpose  in  the  above  essay  to 
inculcate  the  belief  that  Copernicus  had  added 
to  his  other  distinctions  that  of  the  practice  of 
medicine,  still  he  could  not  but  show  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  Churchmen  in  the  scientist’s 
behalf.  The  third  contribution  deals  with  Pope 
John  XXII  and  his  supposed  bull  forbidding 
Chemistry.  We  have  in  this  last  article  a for- 
midable defence  of  the  much-maligned  Pope 
John  XXII,  whose  decretal  against  alchemy 
has  so  often  been  the  object  of  despicable  attack 
from  those  who  attribute  to  the  Church  no 
praise  where  science  is  concerned.  When  Dr. 
Walsh  published  this  last  article  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  disprove  all  the  arguments  in  general 
about  the  Church’s  antipathy  to  science  and  to 
refute  especially  a few  poorly  chosen  remarks 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Cruikshank. 

The  non-Catholic  clergyman,  recognizing  in 
this  third  article  a response  to  his  own  bigotry- 
begotten  statement,  at  once  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let, and  in  a paper  replete  with  a most  won- 
derful display  of  rhetoric  makes  a weak,  but 
showy,  defence  of  his  position.  However,  not 
relying  on  his  own  jejune  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  be- 
yond his  depth  in  this  controversial  sea,  Dr. 
Cruikshank  sent  the  papers  dealing  with  the 
discussion  to  Dr.  White,  whom  he  deemed  fully 
capable  of  coping  with  the  comparatively  un- 
known Catholic  physician.  Dr.  White,  the  dis- 
tinguished diplomat  and  scholar,  then  replies 
to  Dr.  Cruikshank  in  a letter  which  slightly 
or,  better,  slightingly,  lauds  Dr.  Cruikshank.  It 
is  the  same  kind  of  an  epistle  which  a father 
would  send  to  his  son  who  calls  in  his  father’s 
assistance  when  he  finds  himself  unable  to 


battle  with  pressing  difficulties.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  it:  “For,  not  only  is  there  his- 
torical basis  for  every  leading  statement  of  your 
article,  but,  though  you  make  the  lights  and 
shadows  somewhat  strong,  your  whole  conten- 
tion seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  historical 
truth  as  recognized  by  unbiased  modern 
scholars.  True,  I differ  with  you  somewhat  in 
my  estimate  of  the  general  influence  of  the 
Church  and  its  theology  in  the  Middle  Ages."’ 
Of  course,  he  differs  with  him.  Why  should  the 
great  Andrew  D.  White,  former  President  of 
Cornell  University  and  quondam  Ambassador  to 
the  German  Empire,  coincide  in  his  ideas  with 
the  notions  of  an  ordinary,  everj'day  clergyman? 
The  letter  is  one  grand  evidence  of  pedantry, 
commingled  with  bigotry  and  a very  slim  vein 
of  knowledge  about  the  Middle  Ages.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  written  in  that  pleasing  and  enticing 
style  which  so  many  of  the  Church’s  opponents 
possess,  and  which,  when  we  see  it  so  shame- 
fully used  in  a bad  cause,  makes  us  plead  as 
Horace  does  with  the  love-sick  youth  revelling 
in  a futile  passion: 

“Ah ! miser, 

Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 

Digne  puer  meliore  flamma.” 

It  is  sad  that  such  gifts  are  put  to  such  base 
purposes.  Dr.  White’s  English  has  that  mag- 
netic power  which  attracts  the  poor  reader,  un- 
learned in  matters  he  is  vincibly  ignorant  of, 
and  which  effectively  conceals  misrepresentation 
of  facts  under  the  guise  of  authority  for  every 
statement.  In  one  instance  he  quotes  the 
Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France  as  an  infallible 
authority  in  regard  to  the  annals  of  medicine. 
He  would  make  us  believe  that  a work  which 
may  be  authentic  in  matters  pertinent  to  litera- 
ture is  consequently  correct  in  its  disquisitions 
on  medicine.  The  letter  is  certainly  well  writ- 
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ten  and  in  places  it  seems  entirely  incontroverti- 
ble; but  let  us  see  how  its  structure  crumbles 
before  the  steady  opposition  of  a writer  better 
versed  in  the  History  of  Medicine  and  having  a 
high  regard  for  truth  and  an  aptitude  for 
research. 

This  reply  of  Dr.  "White’s  is  incorporated  in 
the  article  from  Dr.  Cruikshank's  subtle  pen. 
He,  immediately  after  the  insertion  of  the  let- 
ter from  his  champion,  gives  us  a wordy  disser- 
tation on  the  awful  attitude  which  the  Church 
has  assumed  toward  advancement.  Dr.  Cruik- 
shank,  being  in  a truculent  mood  unseemly  for 
a man  of  his  state  of  life,  pictures  the  Church 
as  the  octopus  thriving  on  men’s  hearts,  and 
accepting  vile  lucre  as  a remedial  for  their  sins. 
He  harps  on  those  hackneyed  accusations  which 
Catholicism’s  miserable  enemies,  who  never 
could  be  charged  with  the  most  minute  pecca- 
dillos, have  always  dragged  forth  in  animadver- 
sions when  they  find  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
a condign  defeat.  So  often  have  these  self-same 
groundless  bits  of  malice  been  produced  through 
the  virulence  of  petty  antagonists  that  we  are 
wont  to  neglect  them,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  unprejudiced  will  see  the  absurdity  of  the 
falsifications  without  having  recourse  to  replies 
from  Catholic  pens.  Dr.  Cruikshank  never  tires 
of  the  “Ipse  dixit”  of  Dr.  Wkite,  and  he  even 
interrupts  with  it  a grand  peroration  teeming 
with  brilliant  expressions  calculated  to  make  us 
stupid  ones  stand  with  mouths  agape.  It  seems 
ludicrous  that  in  nearly  every  instance  that  Dr. 
Cruikshank  refers  to  Dr.  White  as  an  authority, 
he  assigns  authority  for  the  statements  in  ques- 
tion to  Dr.  White’s  own  books.  Here  is  Dr. 
Cruikshank’s  .mode  of  argument:  Such  and 
such  is  the  case.  Why  so  ? Because  Dr.  White 
says  so.  Where  does  Dr.  White  draw  his  knowl- 
edge from?  From  a book  written  by  Dr. 


Andrew  D.  White.  However  much  we  may 
contemn  the  miserable  sophistry  of  the  two  non- 
Catliolic  scholars,  still  we  must  give  them  credit 
for  the  beauty  of  the  English  they  employ. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  now  a task  before  him.  Let 
us  see  how  well  he  performs  it.  One  of  his 
opponents  has  received  much  honor  from  schol- 
ars and  statesmen.  A President  of  Cornell,  an 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  and  an  Historian 
whose  works  are  recognized  by  many  unbiased 
modern  scholars  as  histories  of  the  greatest 
merit,  surely  deserves  to  be  feared  as  a powerful 
foeman,  no  matter  if  his  cause  be  weak  and  his 
allies  still  weaker.  Dr.  Walsh  will  have  to  seek 
out  the  mendacity  so  sedulously  concealed  by 
choice  wording,  and  he  will  then  have  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  evident  the  inconsistency  of  his 
opponents’  position.  Then  he  has  to  destroy 
the  bulwark  of  supposed  facts  erected  by  the 
non-Catholics.  After  that,  he  has  to  defend  his 
own  statements  in  this  and  in  previous  articles 
without  retracting  even  the  slightest.  Facts  will 
do  the  work,  and  facts  he  has. 

We  will  see,  from  Dr.  Walsh’s  reply,  how 
worthless  are  ofttimes  the  dicta  of  great  men. 
His  answer  is  devoid  of  all  acerbity;  it  lacks 
sarcastic  comment;  no  assumption  of  conscious 
superiority  is  present;  a trace  of  bigotry  or 
narrow-mindedness  cannot  be  found;  humiliat- 
ing subserviency  is  nowhere  in  evidence;  in  no 
whit  does  the  writer  withdraw  from  his  former 
stand;  every  personal  allusion  of  the  others  is 
forgotten.  The  response  of  Dr.  Walsh  is  a 
specimen  of  clever  refutation.  The  Dean  of 
Fordham  Medical  School  maintains  a dignified 
bearing  throughout  the  course  of  his  reply  which 
lends  strength  to  his  arguments  and  discourages 
triflings  of  a personal  nature.  It  is  exactly  the 
rebuttal  suited  to  the  attack.  Every  opposing 
argument  is  given  consideration  and  answered 
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fairly  and  squarely.  The  writer  never  attempts 
to  dissemble,  and  in  no  place  does  he  advance 
an  untrustworthy  authority. 

So  much  for  the  quality  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  mas- 
terpiece. Now,  let  us  consider  its  construction. 
The  writer  divides  his  apolgia  into  two  main 
divisions.  In  the  first  of  these  he  disproves  all 
the  remarks  in  general  made  by  the  dissenting 
scholars.  Then,  in  the  other  section,  he  places 
some  of  the  deceiving  statements  from  Dr. 
Cruikshank’s  pen  and  beside  it  he  puts  truth, 
written  briefly  and  concisely,  but  nevertheless 
convincingly.  The  arrangement  was  about  the 
best  he  could  devise  and  well  served  the  purpose 
he  intended.  Where  Dr.  White  refers  to  a sec- 
ondary source  of  information  Dr.  Walsh  ad- 
vances a stronger  one;  or  else  Dr.  Walsh  shows 
that  Dr.  White's  authority  is  spurious  or  has 


little  worth.  More  than  once  Dr.  White  twists 
the  translation  and  interprets  a decretal  of  some 
Pope  to  suit  his  own  desire,  but  Dr.  Walsh  gives 
the  original  decree  each  time,  and  with  it  the 
true  translation.  When  Dr.  White,  through  a 
process  of  reasoning,  more  often  through  casu- 
istry, in  which  he  is  an  adept,  would  seem  to 
prove  from  an  array  of  facts  that  this  is  so  and 
that  is  not,  Dr.  Walsh  clearly  points  out  the 
flaw  in  the  argument  and  makes  evident  the 
sophistry  entailed  in  the  reasoning.  Where  Dr. 
White  -waxes  bombastic,  Dr.  Walsh  passes  by  in 
silence. 

Dr.  Walsh  has  succeeded  in  subverting  a 
clever  attempt  to  spread  false  information  about 
the  Church.  To  him  belongs  much  credit  for 
thus  exposing  the  shallowness  of  a man  so  well 
known  among  us  as  a learned  scholar. 

Torino  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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E Chapter  in  “Che  moral  Philosophy  of  medicine.” 


At  the  opening  of  the  Forclham  University 
Medical  School,  on  Thursday,  September  27, 
1906,  the  principal  address  was  made  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  S.  Gouley.  The  learned  doctor  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  LL.D.,  acting 
Dean  of  the  school,  in  the  following  appropriate 
words : 

Gentlemen. — I have  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing to  you  the  man  who  will  deliver  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  this  year’s  session — Dr.  John  W. 
S.  Gouley.  Dr.  Gouley,  whom  I have  the  pre- 
cious privilege  of  counting  among  my  friends, 
has  stood  for  much  in  New  York  medicine  for 
the  last  half-century.  It  is  just  fifty  years  ago 
since  Professor  Dalton,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  leading  physiologists  in  the  United  States, 
and  whose  work  in  many  of  the  departments  of 
physiology  you  will  learn  to  appreciate  very 
much  during  the  progress  of  your  medical 
studies,  walked  in  one  morning  to  offer  Dr. 
Gouley  the  Professorship  on  Anatomy  in  one 
of  the  old-time  medical  schools.  Dr.  Gouley, 
who  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  protested  that  he  was  entirely  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  take  so  important  a posi- 
tion, but  Professor  Dalton  insisted  that  the 
faculty  was  the  best  judge  of  that,  and  that  he 
should  consider  that  their  judgment  was  better 
than  his  own  in  such  a matter.  Dr.  Gouley 
was  compelled  to  accept  the  position,  and  ever 
since  then  he  has  been  doing  good  work  in  medi- 
cal teaching,  writing  and  practice.  Not  many 
of  you  will  he  granted  the  privilege  of  looking 


back  on  half  a century  of  medical  accomplish- 
ments. 

A few  years  later  Dr.  Gouley  made  the  first 
set  of  public  demonstrations  on  brain  anatomy 
that  were  made  in  this  country.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  central  nervous  system  was  very 
limited  then,  and  this  was  considered  quite  a 
refinement  in  medical  teaching.  At  the  present 
time  the  veriest  tyro  can  easily  know  more  about 
the  anatomy  of  the  nervous  system  than  could 
the  professor  of  the  subject  in  those  days,  yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  modern  physician  succeeds 
in  accomplishing  any  more  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  than  did  our  colleagues  of  that  earlier 
generation. 

From  teacher  of  anatomy,  as  was  the  custom 
of  those  times,  Dr.  Gouley  very  naturally  devel- 
oped into  a surgeon  and  became  distinguished 
in  the  special  department  which  he  made  his 
own.  At  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  French 
surgeons  were  doing  some  of  the  best  work  that 
was  being  accomplished  anywhere,  and  Dr. 
Gouley  represented  the  link  between  these  dis- 
tinguished French  surgeons  and  his  American 
colleagues. 

In  prostatic  surgery  he  was  a leader  in  this 
country,  and  some  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
him  still  remains  as  a standard  of  achievement 
in  this  department.  From  even  this  little  sketch 
of  him  you  can  even  see  that  he  is  eminently 
fitted,  by  long  and  varied  experience,  by  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  American  medical  environ- 
ment, by  his  acquaintance  with  our  American 
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will  not  only  serve  to  impress  upon  his  mind 


medical  literature,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  two  generations,  to  suggest  to  the  medi- 
cal student  what  are  his  needs  when  beginning 
the  study  of  medicine,  what  would  be  his  aspira- 
tions, what  his  ideals,  what,  even,  his  recreations, 
for  a man  lives  to  get  out  of  life  all  he  can,  not 
for  the  mere  attainment  of  wealth,  but  the  satis- 
faction derived  from  the  exercise  of  physical  and 
intellectual  functions.  Without  more  ado,  I 
present  to  you  Dr.  Gouley. 

Dr.  Gouley  read  as  his  address  a prefatory 
chapter  from  his  forthcoming  book  on  the 
“Moral  Philosophy  of  Medicine,”  in  which  he 
says  that  the  systematic  teaching  of  medical 
morals  should  constitute  the  early  part  of  a 
medical  student’s  education,  and  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  set  forth  some  of  the  long  estab- 
lished principles  by  which  students  and  young 
physicians  are  guided  in  their  worldly  and  pro- 
fessional intercourse. 

After  describing  in  choice  language  the  be- 
ginning of  the  medical  student’s  career  and  then 
the  rise  and  wonderful  development  of  the  art 
of  medicine,  the  learned  doctor  said: 

The  aspirant,  after  presenting  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  suitable  credentials,  obtained  from 
his  sponsor,  is  admitted  to  the  entrance  exami- 
nation which,  if  he  pass  successfully,  will  en- 
title him  to  be  received  as  a matriculate,  and 
to  become  a member  of  the  first  year  class  in  the 
school  of  medicine.  As  a skilled  inquirer,  he 
begins  by  asking  how  much  time  and  attention 
may  be  given  profitably  to  the  annotation  of 
medical  lectures ? 

He  is  then  told,  by  all  means,  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  taking  notes,  in  his  own  words  as  much 
as  possible,  of  such  salient  points  in  his  masters’ 
lectures  as  might  be  required  for  future  refer- 
ence, and  devote  a reasonable  time  to  their  revi- 
sion. He  is  also  told  that  such  annotations 


the  wise  utterances  of  the  learned,  help  their 
retention  in  his  memory,  guide  him  in  his  read- 
ing, make  him  accurate  in  debate,  and  be  valu- 
able to  him  for  use  in  the  far  future,  but  will 
be  of  very  much  service  toward  the  beginning 
of  his  training  in  the  rare  art  of  writing  with 
precision,  brevity,  and  clearness;  bearing  in 
mind  the  sapient  Baconian  saying:  “Reading 
maketh  a full  man,  conference  a ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man.”  He  is  further  told 
that  such  industry  will  assuredly  be  crowned 
with  a high  reward. 

Should  the  student  attend  lectures  on  other 
than  medical  subjects ? 

xes,  from  time  to  time,  for  then  he  will  listen 
with  pleasing  diversion  to  entertaining  dis- 
courses on  different  subjects  of  general  interest, 
serving  to  brush  off  those  tangled  cerebral  cob- 
webs whose  accumulation  hinders  the  intel- 
lectual expansion  of  hard  students  devoted  too 
exclusively  to  medicine.  Such  relaxation  lifts 
their  thoughts  from  narrow  mental  ruts,  and  is 
otherwise  of  much  profit  to  them  during  college 
life.  But  even  afterward,  when  launched  in  the 
practice  of  medicine,  they  will  feel  the  good 
effect  of  the  early  habit  of  extending  the  boun- 
daries of  their  fields  of  investigation,  and  admit 
that  every  man  of  understanding  should  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  many  things  that  do  not 
strictly  pertain  to  his  profession.  However,  at 
first  it  will  he  wise  on  the  part  of  students,  as 
well  as  of  young  physicians,  to  attend  chiefly 
lectures  on  subjects  in  science,  art  and  letters, 
that  may  be  subservient  to  their  professional 
purposes,  and  only  occasionally  those  which 
afford  them  other  kinds  of  entertainment.  The 
more  general  information  the  medical  man  pos- 
sesses, the  more  complete  he  is  and  the  better 
fitted  for  the  exercise  of  his  calling.  But  he 
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should  not  dive  too  deeply  into  extraneous 
waters  in  search  of  those  pearls  of  truth  which 
have  too  distant  relations  to  his  profession.  It 
is  almost  as  bad  for  a physician  to  know  nothing 
but  medicine  as  to  know  everything  but  medi- 
cine. In  either  case  he  would  be  in  danger  of 
losing  his  clients  or  of  forfeiting  their  confi- 
dence and  respect.  So  he  should  exercise  some 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  proper  kinds  of 
extraneous  knowledge  which,  used  with  due  dis- 
cretion, cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  him,  not 
only  in  his  professional  offices  but  in  his  worldly 
relations. 

When  should  the  newcomer  join  the  Class 
Society? 

The  student  should  apply  for  membership  of 
the  society  as  soon  as  practicable  after  matricu- 
lation ; and  then  associate  himself  with  some  of 
his  fellows  to  form  a section  of  the  class  society 
for  mutual  aid  in  study  and  for  other  laudable 
purposes,  each  section  forming  its  own  quiz 
and  perhaps  employing  a quiz-master.  Such 
societies  must  exert  a very  great  and  good  influ- 
ence on  their  members  throughout  life.  Peri- 
odic reunions  of  the  whole  class  for  conference 
on  subjects  of  professional  interest  cannot  fail 
to  be  advantageous  to  all  the  members.  The 
discussions  likely  to  occur  on  these  occasions 
would  constitute  a wholesome  exercise  in  the 
art  of  speaking  while  “standing  on  the  hind 
legs/’  as  felicitously  expressed  by  an  eminent 
teacher.  Many  persons  who  speak  well  enough, 
logically  and  naturally  in  the  sitting  posture, 
lose  ideas,  words,  and  even  voice  the  moment 
they  rise  to  take  part  in  debate.  Therefore,  it 
is  essential  that  the  student  early  learn  to  be 
confident  in  his  power  to  make  himself  heard 
and  understood,  and  so  to  be  a successful  de- 
bater; otherwise,  he  will  not  be  a ready  and 
lucid  extemporaneous  speaker,  howsoever  well 


he  may  know  his  subject.  “Conference  maketh 
a ready  man.”  To  be  a ready  man  on  his 
hinder  legs  requires  persevering  practice. 

To  the  question,  what  should  the  student  read 
besides  medical  works  during  and  after  college 
life? 

The  answer  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  text- 
books and  philosophical  essays  prescribed  by 
his  teachers,  he  should  peruse,  for  relaxation, 
those  works  of  fiction  only  which  are  known 
to  possess  a high  order  of  literary  merit 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  picture  well  the 
many  phases  of  human  nature.  Such  reading 
will  not  only  afford  him  diversion  and  entertain- 
ment, but  will  be  restful  and  expansive  to  his 
mind  and  fit  him  all  the  better  to  appreciate 
the  facts  and  comments  contained  in  his  text- 
books or  stated  medical  lectures.  “Reading 
maketh  a full  man.” 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  wishing  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine,  asked  Sydenham  what  books 
he  should  read  to  qualify  him  for  practice. 
“Read  Don  Quixote,”  replied  Sydenham,  “it  is 
a very  good  book;  I read  it  still.”  Doctor  John- 
son suggested  that  Sydenham  might  have 
meant,  seriously  or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  that 
Blackmore  “was  not  adapted  by  nature  to  the 
study  of  physic,  and  that  whether  he  should 
read  Cervantes  or  Hippocrates  he  would  be 
equally  unqualified  for  and  unsuccessful  in 
practice.”  Doubtless  Sydenham  had  read  Don 
Quixote  for  diversion  and  as  an  aid  to  the  study 
of  the  follies  of  men,  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  should  have  recommended  the  book  to  the 
neophyte  with  the  idea  that  its  perusal  might 
dissuade  him  from  attempting  to  tilt  against 
the  gigantic  problems  of  medicine.  Assuredly 
there  are  two  works  of  fiction  that  all  students 
and  young  physicians  should  not  fail  to  read, 
at  least  twice,  for  diversion  and  instruction. 
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One  of  these  is  this  very  Don  Qnixote  of  Cer- 
vantes, and  the  other  is  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage. 
The  first  gives  a true  picture  of  the  visionary 
man  and  his  vagaries,  suggests  means  to  check 
or  subvert  conceit  and  youthful  Quixotism,  and 
teaches  much  through  the  almost  countless 
proverbs  that  so  incessantly  flow  from  the  Don 
and  his  faithful  Sancho.  The  second,  a highly 
artistic  portrayal  of  human  life  of  the  past  and 
present,  is  a valuable  guide  against  moral  pit- 
falls.  The  pure  diction,  the  charming  simplic- 
ity of  style  in  the  narration  of  Santillana’s  ad- 
ventures, the  sparkling  wit  displayed  through- 
out the  work,  the  wholesome  lesson  it  teaches, 
the  elegant  French  of  the  original,  and  the  ex- 
cellent Spanish  used  in  the  translation,  delight 
both  the  moralist  and  the  scholar,  each  reading 
of  this  masterpiece  revealing  some  brilliant 
witticism  unperceived  before,  or  something  more 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  worldly  and  literary  lore 
of  the  reader.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the 
beauties  of  the  work  are  lost  in  the  English 
translation  by  Smollett.  Still  another  work  of 
fiction,  entertaining  alike  to  the  young  and  old, 
is  the  “History  of  Zadig,”  which  should  be  read 
on  account  of  its  wonderful  depiction  of  human 
nature  as  it  ever  was  and  is  likely  to  be  always. 
But  there  is  a particular  passage  in  this  exqui- 
site work  of  the  eighteenth  century  dangerous 
philosopher  which  should  induce  all  men  of 
science  to  study  it,  and  that  is  the  admirable 
statement  of  Zadig's  marvelous  power  of  dis- 
crimination. Professor  Huxley  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  modern  English  writer  to  call  general 
attention  to  the  “method  of  Zadig”  and  to  its 
great  value  in  scientific  investigation.  How- 
ever, this  inductive  method  is  traceable  to  Hip- 
pocrates, who  had  bequeathed  it  to  the  medical 
profession,  whose  members  have  employed  it 
ever  since  in  their  investigations. 
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Next  in  order  for  constant,  profitable,  and 
entertaining  reading  are  the  sublime,  philoso- 
phic works  or  Shakespeare,  also  Bacon’s  essays. 
The  Holy  Bible  and  the  works  of  Milton,  be- 
sides their  sound  moral  teachings,  are  of  great 
value  to  the  scholar  for  the  selection  of  words, 
for  simplicity  of  style,  and  for  many  other 
objects.  The  true  student  never  shelves  his 
chief  Greek  and  Datin  classics.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  scientific  advances  of  this  age  the 
student  and  young  physician  should  be  constant 
readers  of  the  best  lay  and  medical  magazines, 
besides  special  treatises.  Thus  equipped  with 
the  richest  literary  and  medical  lore,  they  will 
be  sure  to  occupy  a high  position  in  and  out  of 
the  profession. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  intellectual  exercise 
that  the  student  is  naturally  desirous  to  know 
what  kind  of  physical  exercise  he  should  take? 

The  necessarily  sedentary  life  of  the  medical 
student  is  a sufficient  inducement  for  him  to 
make  the  right  sort  of  physical  exercise  a part 
of  his  professional  training.  He  has  not  the 
leisure  to  continue  his  former  heavy  athletics, 
nor  would  it  be  wise  to  do  so;  great  physical 
exertion  and  its  consequent  fatigue  being  as 
little  conducive  to  profitable  mental  labor  as 
continuous,  unrelaxed  study  is  to  health  of 
body ; therefore,  in  both,  moderation  is  essen- 
tial. tie  should  abstain  from  all  those  gymnas- 
tic exercises  that  are  likely  to  harden  or  other- 
wise mar  his  hands,  and  so  blunt  the  tactile 
sensibility.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  slightest 
epidermic  abrasion  would  be  a nidus  for  the 
lodgement  of  some  laboratory  irritant,  or  for 
the  pullullation  of  infective  organisms.  His 
aesthetic  instinct  leads  him  to  keep  his  hands 
and  finger  nails  shapely,  sightly,  white,  and  in 
the  best  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
delicate  sense  of  touch  so  indispensable  to  the 
physician. 
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The  physical  exercises  most  suitable  to  the 
medical  student  are : fencing,  to  give  him  quick- 
ness of  sight  and  action ; light  calisthenics,  for 
general  muscular  tonicity  and  chest  expansion; 
dancing,  for  gracefulness  and  for  quickening 
the  blood  circulation;  brisk  walking,  for  relief 
of  the  sluggish  circulation  in  the  lower  limbs 
incident  to  long  confinement  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture; horseback  riding,  for  action  of  nearly  the 
whole  muscular  system.  Such,  for  him,  are 
among  the  best  physical  exercises,  without  which 
he  is  likely  to  become  a victim  to  gastric  and 
intestinal  disturbances  and  other  ills  unfitting 
him  for  the  advantageous  pursuance  of  his 
studies. 

The  diet  question  is  one  of  no  little  import- 
ance to  the  student  who  can  do  good  work  only 
on  a general,  varied,  and  wholesome  dietary. 
Although  in  youth  quantity  is  ordinarily  more 
regarded  than  quality,  he  is  wise  who  pays 
proper  attention  to  rational  alimentation  and 
to  the  nutritive  properties  and  digestibility  of 
the  different  food  stuffs  and  early  begins  to 
cultivate  his  gustative  sense,  for  a right  valua- 
tion of  edibles  gives  him  authority  in  his  pre- 
scription of  the  diet  of  invalids.  He  then  knows 
what  to  prescribe  or  to  proscribe,  and  when  to 
direct  abstinence  or  to  check  excess.  Beverages 
other  than  indispensable  water — which  consti- 
tutes nearly  three-fourths  of  his  body’s  weight 
— than  milk  or  the  infusion  of  tea  or  coffee,  are 
not  generally  necessary.  There  is  in  youth 
quite  enough  buoyancy  and  merriment  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  stimulation. 

How  much  sleep  does  the  student  need f 

All  physiosophists  are  agreed  that  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  eight  should  be 
devoted  to  work,  eight  to  physical  exercise, 
relaxation  and  alimentation,  and  eight  to  sleep; 
and  that  not  one  moment  should  be  taken  from 


that  needful  rest  of  body  and  mind  during  the 
term  of  hardest  study. 

TIow  much  time  should  the  student  devote  to 
social  duties ? 

He  should  make  his  social  intercourse  a pleas- 
ing feature  of  the  periods  of  relaxation  from 
his  studies  and  devote  occasional  evenings  to 
such  festal  gatherings  as  may  accord  with  his 
inclinations,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ac- 
quaintance of  persons  of  refinement  from  whose 
conversation,  pleasure,  and  instruction  are  de- 
rivable. Let  him  remember  that  during  the 
hours  passed  in  the  society  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen he  should  never  “talk  shop”  or  even 
speak  of  his  studies.  Conversations  on  things 
in  general,  rather  than  on  men  in  particular, 
are  always  inoffensive  and  entertaining,  and 
safely  bear  repetition.  He  should  be  on  his 
guard  when  some  well-meaning  person  asks 
him  about  “the  health  of  the  city,”  or  something 
else  pertaining  to  medicine,  and  be  ready 
with  a simple  answer,  then  stop  and 
adroitly,  without  offense,  change  the  subject 
of  conversation.  These  social  relations  are  gen- 
erally very  beneficial  to  the  good  observer  and 
afford  him  excellent  opportunities  to  study  pecu- 
liarities in  the  young  and  old. 

Some  evenings  may  be  passed  very  profitably 
with  friends  in  listening  to  good  music,  or  in 
frequenting  in  their  company  places  of  amuse- 
ment where  he  may  witness  plays  of  a high 
order  and  enjoy  the  performance  of  those  great 
interpreters  of  masterly  comedies  or  tragedies 
that  picture  so  well  the  human  nature  of  the 
past  and  present;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  derive 
much  intellectual  and  sensual  benefit  if  he  give 
an  attentive  mental  ear  to  the  exalted  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  purest  language  and  uttered  in 
the  most  charming  elocution  by  their  gifted 
exponents. 
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In  Lady  Macbeth,  we  become  acquainted  with 
a woman  of  extraordinary  character,  one  pos- 
sessed of  a strong  determination,  and  an  iron 
will.  Having  once  made  up>  her  mind  to  a 
course  of  action,  Lady  Macbeth  does  not  stop 
to  consider  consequences;  she  leaves  the  after 
part  of  the  question  to  itself.  She  does  not 
allow  the  thoughts  of  retribution  for  her  evii 
doing  to  take  root  in  her  mind,  whereas  Mac- 
beth, on  the  contrary,  is  so  deeply  stirred  by 
the  thought  of  the  intended  murder  of  Dun- 
can, that  he  is  tortured  by  horrible  imaginings. 

Yet,  even  in  the  fa;ce  of  this  dreadful  crime, 
Lady  Macbeth  is  endowed  with  a wonderful 
self-possession  and  coolness.  After  Macbeth  has 
committed  the  deed,  he  is  so  unnerved  and  over- 
wrought that  he  rushes  from  the  chamber  of 
death  with  the  bloody  dagger  in  his  hand. 
There  it  is  that  Lady  Macbeth  displays  her 
wonderful  self-control.  She  says: 

“Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the 
place? 

They  must  lie  there ; go,  carry  them  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood.” 

Macbeth  refuses  to  re-enter  that  chamber  of 
horror  and  then  Lady  Macbeth,  in  mocking 
tones,  says  to  him  : 

“Infirm  of  purpose! 

Give  me  the  daggers;  the  sleeping  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures;  ’tis  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  fears  a painted  devil,  if  he  do  bleed. 

I’ll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal; 

For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.” 


In  a moment  she  returns  and  bids  Macbeth 
cleanse  his  hands  and  retire,  for  they  must 
not  be  seen  astir  at  such  an  hour.  We  cannot 
doubt  then,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  her, Mac- 
beth would  in  all  probability  have  foolishly 
betrayed  himself.  But,  though  Lady  Macbeth’s 
cool  and  matter-of-fact  nature  are  in  strong 
contrast  to  her  husband’s  overheated  imagin- 
ation a,nd  irresolution,  the  guilty  pair  have  one 
point  of  strong  resemblance — their  sinful  am- 
bition to  become  rich  and  powerful.  In  order 
to  attain  this  end,  they  are  willing  to  stoop  so 
low  as  to  stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of 
their  guest  and  King. 

That  Lady  Macbeth  knows  her  husband’s 
gentle  nature  perfectly  is  shown  by  her  remarks 
after  reading  his  letter.  She  wishes  that  Mac- 
beth may  commit  the  crime,  but  evidently 
doubts  that  he  will  be  guilty  of  such  villainy; 
for  she  says : 

“Yet  do  I fear  thy  nature; 

It  is  too  full  o’  the  milk  of  human  kindness 

To  catch  the  nearest  way:  thou  wouldst  be 
great; 

Art  not  without  ambition,  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend,  it.” 

She  knows  her  husband  is  a brave  man  and 
a noble  soldier,  and  so  she  is  afraid  he  will 
not  be  so  mean  and  cowardly  as  to  commit  tbe 
crime  of  murder,  even  though  it  will  mean  to 
him  fame  and  wealth.  It  is  to  strengthen  Mac- 
beth in  his  evil  intention  that  she  brings  all 
her  cunning  and  deceit  into  play.  She  remindi 
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him  of  the  power  that  will  be  his,  the  wealth 
and  the  glory  which  are  almost  in  his  grasp. 
When,  at  the  last  moment,  he  expresses  his 
intention  of  giving  up  his  evil  idea  she  sneers 
at  his  lack  of  courage,  and  says: 

“Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept 
since  ? 

And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pa,le 
At  what  it  did  so  freely?  Art  thou  afeard 
To  bo  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?” 

Then  in  order  further  to  taunt  him, she  cries: 
“I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  ’tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 
I would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluck’d  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gum 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I so  sworn 
As  you  have  done  to  this.” 

By  such  taunts,  she  goads  Macbeth  into  ful- 
filling his  evil  intention. 

We  marvel  how  this  woman  could  fall  to  so 
low  a state,  when  she  is  not  naturally  wicked. 
Murder  comes  no  easier  to  her  than  to  Macbeth ; 
she  has  to  nerve  herself  to  stand  this  dreadful 
ordeal.  She  fears  lest  her  nerves  should  fail 
her,  and  she  knows  that  if  she  does  not  remain 
firm1  and  steadfast,  Macbeth  will  also  waver. 
She  must  steel  herself  for  the  crisis,  be  the 
cost  what  it  may.  She  calls  on  the  evil  spirits 
to  help  her: 

“Come,  you  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !” 

It  is  only  her  wonderful  self-control  and 
fortitude  that  buoy  up  Macbeth  and  prevent 
him  from  self-betrayal.  Her  great  presence  of 
mind  indeed  seems  never  to.  desert  her.  It  is 
brought  strikingly  before  us  at  the  banquet, 


where  Macbeth  sees  the  ghost  of  the  murdered 
Banquo  in  his  chair.  While  Macbeth’s  sudden 
outburst  of  terror  has  aroused  the  fears  and 
suspicions  of  his  guests,  she  alone  is  perfectly 
cool  and  self-possessed. 

“Sit, worthy  friends:  my  lord  is  often  thus, 

And  hath  been  from  his  youth;  pray  you 
keep  seat 

The  fit  is  momentary;  upon  a thought, 

He  will  be  well  again.” 

Then  she  shames  and  soothes  her  horror- 
stricken  lord ; “are  you  a man  ?”  she  asks. 

“This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 

This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which,  you  said. 

Led  you  to  Duncan. 

Why  do  you  make  such  faces? 

When  all’s  done,  you  look  but  on  a stool.” 

But  in  spite  of  all  her  fortitude  and  self-com- 
mand, we  find  traces  of  her  womanly  nature 
which  she  cannot  control,  and  we  realize  that 
she  is  torn  by  feeling  of  remorse.  She  faints 
when  she  hears  Macbeth  describe  the  appear- 
ance of  Duncan  as  he  lay  dead  in  his  bed.  For 
even  though  she  is  possessed  of  strong  nerves, 
and  a dogged  determination,  she  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  stings  of  conscience.  Perhaps  Mac- 
beth realizes  this,  for  when  he  has  resolved  to 
murder  Banquo,  he  does  not  tell  his  wife.  He 
contents  himself  with  hint  and,  to  her  ques- 
tions, says: 

“Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chuck. 

Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.” 

Yet  in  spite  of*her  remorse,  we  always  find 
her  cheerful  and  consoling  to  Macbeth.  She 
strives  to  her  utmost  to  keep,  up  her  husband’s 
spirits,  but,  when  alone,  confesses  to  her  guilty 
heart : 

“Nought’s  had,  all’s  spent, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content.” 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  horrified  at 
the  villainy  of  Lady  Macbeth  and  her  lord,  we 
cannot  help  but  wonder  at  this  woman  for 
her  pluck  and  perseverance. 

She  is  never  selfish  where  her  husband’s  in- 
terests are  concerned.  Towards  him  she  is  lov- 
ing and  unflinching  in  her  loyalty.  She  is  ever 
anxious  for  his  welfare  and,  to  bring  him  honor 
and  power,  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  her  very 
soul.  She  remains  his  faithful  companion  to 
the  bitter  end. 

r Macbeth  continues  on  his.  downward  path  un- 
til he  is  now  steeped  in  crime.  But  his  wife  is 
stricken  with  remorse  beyond  her  power  to 
crush  until  she  is  fast  losing  her  mind.  Her 
slumbers  are  troubled  by  the  most  drea.dful 
nightmares  and  while  asleep  she  unconsciously 
enacts  those  horrible  scenes  that  attended  the 
murder  of  Duncan.  Even  in  her  sleep,  the 
blood  upon  her  hands  torments  her  and  seems 
to  prove  her  guilt.  She  cries  out  i n her 
anguish : 

“Here’s  the  smell  of  blood  still; 

All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will 

Not  sweeten  this  little  hand;  Oh!  Oh!  Oh!” 

Then,  as  if  talking  to  Macbeth,  she  says : 

“Wash  your  hands;  put  on  your  nightgown; 

Look  not  so  pale — I tell  you  yet  again, 

Banquo’s  buried;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his 
grave.” 

At  last,  when  death  relieves  her  of  her  afflic- 
tions, the  tragedy  hurries  on  to  its  conclusion. 
Macbeth  sick  at  heart,  his  life  fallen  into  the 


sear,  the  yellow  leaf,  is  hard  pressed  by  the 
forces  of  his  enemies.  He  no  doubt  realizes 
that  his  support  is  taken  from  him,  and  that, 
without  his  wife’s  assistance,  his  wavering 
courage  is  powerless  against  his  foes.  We  do 
not  therefore  wonder  at  his  bitter  cry : 

“She  should  have  died  hereafter, 

There  would  have  been  time  for  such  a word.” 
The  roses  of  life  have  withered  to  ashes  in 
his  hands.  He  wishes  the  mockery  of  his 
existence  were  done.  In  his  despair  he  ex- 
claims : 

“To-morrow,  and  to-morrow, and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Out,  out  brief 
candle. 

Life’s  but  a walking  shadow,  a poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  hea4rd  no  more.” 

Truly,  life  was  but  gall  and  wormwood  to 
Macbeth,  when  deprived  of  her  whose  stim- 
ulating presence  had  been  as  necessary  as  the 
very  air  he  breathed. 

In  spite  of  our  natural  disdain  for  a woman 
who  has  fallen  so  low,  our  sympathies  are 
aroused  for  this  unfortunate  creature.  We 
realize  that  she  was  possessed  of  a wonderful 
character,  which,  had  she  followed  a virtu- 
ous path,  would  have  won  the  love  and 
esteem  of  all. 

Joseph  Heydorf,  TO,  B.  S. 
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Intervention  in  Cuba. 


Comment,  as  varied  as  tlie  colors  on  the  pro- 
verbial coat,  has  tilled  the  editorial  columns  of 
American  journals  on  the  subject  of  our  inter- 
vention in  Cuba,  and  many  European  papers 
have  contributed  their  share  of  advice  and  sur- 
mise. The  justice  of  American  intervention 
has  been  discusesd  in  every  phase;  the  causes 
of  the  rebellion,  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  Cuban  in  the  conduct  of  republican  govern- 
ment. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  the  journals,  European 
or  American,  has  questioned  the  justice  of  the 
United  States  in  intervening  in  the  rebellion 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  very  life  of  the 
island.  When,  in  January,  1899,  the  United 
States  assumed  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  it  was  bound  by  a specific 
pledge,  made  by  Congress,  as  follows: 

“That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any 
disposition  or  intent  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction  or  control  over  said  island,  except 
for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  de- 
termination, when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave 
the  government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its 
people.” 

When,  in  conformity  with  the  above  pledge, 
the  government  was  transferred  to  the  people 
of  Cuba,  1902,  the  following  right  was  reserved 
by  Article  III.  of  the  Platt  amendment: 

“That  the  Government  of  Cuba  consents  that 
the  United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  in- 
tervene for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, the  maintenance  of  a government  adequate 


for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  on  the  United  States  now  to 
be  assumed  by  the  Government  of  Cuba.” 

The  “obligations  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris”  were  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  foreign  residents  in  the  island. 

Now  that  the  island  has  fallen  into  a state 
described  by  the  above  provisions,  it  has  become 
the  duty  of  this  country  to  play  once  more  the 
part  of  friend  and  protector  to  Cuba.  The 
established  government  has  confessed  its  ina- 
bility to  maintain  peace  and  order  and  afford 
due  protection  to  life  and  property.  A state  of 
anarchy  existed,  and  conditions  grew  worse  and 
more  hopeless  day  by  day.  The  damage  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreign  residents  became 
each  day  more  pressing.  The  commercial  life 
of  the  island  was  at  a standstill,  because  the 
great  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  upon  which 
the  very  existence  of  the  Cuban  people  depends, 
were  being  devastated.  The  credit  of  the  coun- 
try  had  become  worthless.  Foreign  capitalists 
were  very  wary  about  investing  their  money  in 
such  perishable  matter  as  Cuban  plantations. 
The  prosperity  of  the  island  was  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  In  such  a condition  did  President  Roose- 
velt find  the  “Pearl  of  the  Antilles”  and,  alive 
to  the  duty  of  the  United  States,  he  immedi- 
ately took  the  action  which  has  resulted  in  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  American  troops. 

This  intervention,  resulting  though  it  has,  in 
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the  occupation  of  the  island,  must  not  and  can- 
not be  misconstrued  by  the  Cuban  people  as  the 
accomplishment  of  a design  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment. The  American  people  have  no  desire  to 
annex  the  island  and  destroy  Cuban  independ- 
ence. In  1902,  when  the  island  was  evacuated 
by  the  American  army,  pretexts  might  easily 
have  been  found  for  prolonging  indefinitely  the 
occupation.  While  there  is  danger  to  American 
citizens  and  their  investments,  the  United  States 
must  intervene.  When  there  is  danger  to  the 
lives  and  property  of  foreign  residents  in  the 
island,  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  must  be  satisfied.  The  Island  of  Cuba 
must  be  occupied  by  a military  force,  and  this 
force  must  be  maintained  there  until  the  people 
of  the  island  learn  that  war  and  bloodshed  must 
not  be  the  first  means  of  settling  civil  disputes, 
but  should  be  the  last  resort  of  any  people  that 
claim  fitness  for  self-government. 

Although  the  press  in  general  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  action  of  the  United  States, 
yet  there  is  a suspicion  among  European 
journals  that  this  rebellion  in  Cuba  has  been 
fostered  by  a band  of  American  capitalists  whose 
interests  in  Cuba  would  be  materially  strength- 
ened by  annexation.  A prominent  French  jour- 
nal has  the  boldness  to  assert:  “We  have  seen 
how,  in  Hawaii  and  other  places,  American 
financial  combinations  employ  annexation  for 
their  own  ends,  and  for  this  purpose  encourage 
insurrection.  Are  the  Cuban  insurgents  the 
conscious  agents  or  the  dupes  of  such  an  enter- 
prise?” Such  a condition  of  affairs  may  be 
possible,  but  in  the  article  quoted  no  attempt  is 
made  to  substantiate  the  suspicion ; on  the 
contrary,  the  author  asks  whether  or  not  such  a 
state  exists.  In  the  question  at  hand  such  a 
condition  seems  to  exist,  but  whether  it  does 
or  not,  the  Cuban  people,  even  if  they  have  been 


the  “conscious  agents  of  such  an  eterprise,”  have 
shown  themselves  of  a character  which  unfits 
them  for  self-government. 

Other  journals,  particularly  English  and 
Spanish,  have  declared  that  the  Cubans  are 
completely  unprepared  and  unfitted  for  the 
representative  government  which  they  now  en- 
joy. That  they  are  unprepared  because  of  the 
long  years  during  which  they  were  the  subjects 
of  a monarchical  form  of  government  we  can, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  grant.  The  op- 
pression which  it  has  been  told  they  were  obliged 
to  endure  while  under  Spanish  rule  would  seem 
to  make  them  all  the  more  eager  for,  all  the 
more  appreciative  of,  all  the  more  zealous  of 
liberty  and  self-government.  That  they  were 
and  are  unfitted  for  such  a form  of  govern- 
ment, we  should  not  hesitate  to  deny.  We  our- 
selves might  have  been  likewise  accused  when 
we  won  our  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
but  out  of  the  apparent  chaos  of  that  time  there 
has  resolved  the  grandest  and  most  glorious 
nation.  We  had  a distinct  advantage  over  the 
Cubans  in  this  that  we  were  allowed  to  work 
out  our  freedom,  whereas  the  Cubans  owe 
their  independence  to  the  United  States.  The 
help  which  we  received  from  France,  great 
though  it  was  and  most  opportune,  was  slight 
when  compared  with  the  part  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  war  for  Cuban  independ- 
ence. Because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  in 
reality  allowed  to  work  out  our  own  freedom, 
great  leaders  like  Washington  and  Hamilton 
arose,  who  were  absolutely  necessary  to  the  in- 
fant nation.  The  Cuban  war  of  independence 
developed  no  such  leaders.  Nevertheless,  the 
Cubans  have  no  need  to  be  discouraged.  Out 
of  the  confusion  now  in  the  island,  leaders  may 
arise  who  will  steer  the  infant  nation  safely  into 
the  harbor  of  stable  self-government. 

Thomas  F.  Connolly,  ’07. 
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In  memory  of  Judge  martin  C.  mcmabon,  ’ss. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  tributes  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Judge  Martin  T.  McMahon, 
Fordham’s  distinguished  alumnus,  by  the  Bench 
and  Bar  of  the  County  of  New  York.  A special 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions on  the  11th  of  May,  1906.  There  were 
present  at  the  meeting  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions,  J ustices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Surrogates  of  the  County,  Justices  of  the 
City  Court,  many  members  of  the  Bar.  and 
many  guests. 

Hon,  Rufus  B.  Cowing: 

“Judge  McMahon’s  many-sided  character 
furnishes  a fruitful  theme  for  a glowing 
eulogy.  . . . He  was  an  efficient  and  brave 

general  in  the  Union  Army  during  our  Civil 
War;  he  was  a wise  and  discreet  diplomat.  He 
filled  the  offices  of  United  States  Marshal  and 
Receiver  of  Taxes  for  this  city.  He  repre- 
sented the  State  of  New  York  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature  without  spot  or  blemish 
on  his  character.  The  people  finally  elevated 
him  to  the  high  position  of  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  of  this  County. 

“In  all  of  these  various  offices  it  may  be  truly 
and  justly  said  of  him  that  he  was  a loyal  and 
brave  soldier;  he  was  a wise  and  discreet  diplo- 
mat; he  was  an  upright  United  States  Marshal 
and  Receiver  of  Taxes;  he  was  an  honest  and 
capable  legislator;  he  was  a conscientious, 
learned  and  merciful  judge.  He  was  always 
the  courtly  gentleman,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
he  was  a patriotic  citizen.” 


Hon.  John  W.  Goff: 

“Generous  because  of  his  spirit,  tender  be- 
cause of  his  chivalry,  gentle  because  of  his 
compassion  for  the  weakness  of  poor  humanity, 
he  always  blended  mercy  with  justice.  Withal, 
when  it  was  proven  before  him  that  acts  of 
cunning,  fraud  or  base  treachery,  or  conduct 
which  men  by  common  consent  denounce  as  dis- 
honorable, had  been  committed,  he  dealt  out 
justice  with  a firm  and  unswerving  hand. 

“He  hated  all  forms  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion ; and  while  reason  always  held  a brief  with 
him,  he  nevertheless  felt  justice  more  than  he 
reasoned. 

“There  were  no  uncertainties  in  Judge  Mc- 
Mahon’s friendship.  There  were  no  pitfalls  in 
his  character.  Pretension  was  to  him  an  im- 
possibility, and  when  he  gave  his  hand  he 
pledged  his  friendship.” 

Hon.  Eugene  A.  Philbin: 

“Judge  McMahon  represented  in  his  career 
the  highest  ideal  that  a lawyer  can  conceive  of, 
for  a member  of  the  Bench.  ...  He  was 
a great  soldier;  and  I think  that  the  great  suc- 
cess he  had  in  his  career  was  due  to  the  very 
elements  that  made  him  a great  soldier.  Ex- 
posed time  after  time  to  the  peril  of  his  life,  he 
gained  a strength  and  a nobility  which  caused 
him  to  regard  the  little  things  of  life  as  of  no 
vital  consequence  and  made  him  appreciate 
the  real  difficulties  afterward  encountered  in  his 
civil  career.  . . . When  a criminal  came 

before  hint,  it  always  seemed  to  me  as  if  Judge 
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McMahon  regarded  him  as  one  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  a battle.  In  the  one  instance, 
where  it  was  a hardened  criminal,  he  regarded 
him  as  traitor  and  a man  unworthy  of  consid- 
eration, except  that  which  bare  justice  de- 
manded; and,  in  the  other,  where  it  was  an 
offender  who  had  fallen  for  the  first  time  he 
regarded  him  as  a man  who  had  fallen  in  a hard 
fight,  and  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  that 
clemency  which  should  always  be  shown  to  the 
vanquished.” 

Mr.  Hugh  0.  Pentecost: 

“Brave  in  battle;  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
lhe  people  in  the  political  councils  of  the 
State;  loyal  to  his  comrades-in-arms  who  had 
survived  the  two-score  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  trumpet  of  war  was  sounded;  impar- 
tal,  painstaking,  conscientious  in  the  trial  of 
tie  cases  which  came  before  him  in  these 
courts;  sufficiently  severe  in  visiting  punish- 
ment upon  determined  criminals ; merciful,  even 
to  tender-heartedness,  in  dealing  with  those  un- 
fortunates whom  temptation  seduced  into  their 
fir.t  offence ; on  the  Bench,  a dignified  presence ; 
off  the  Bench,  a courtly  and  genial  gentleman; 
in  his  family,  a benediction  and  a blessing ; 
amrng  his  friends,  the  interpreter,  the  very 
aptheosis  of  friendship.” 

Ir.  James  W.  Osborn: 

When  I say  that  his  life  and  his  career  on 
the  Bench  strengthened  public  confidence,  I 
thiik  that  I have  paid  him  the  highest  tribute. 
Hegained  in  his  youth  and  retained  to  the  end 
the  reward  that  rarely  comes,  except  in  life’s 
twi.ght,  fftonor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
frietds.’ 

“Irom  youth  to  age,  Martin  T.  McMahon  stood 
erec  and  firm.  His  foundation  was  the  rock 
calld  character.  He  ran  the  gamut  of  human 
expdence.  He  had  been  a soldier;  he  had  been 


a diplomat;  he  died  a judge.  He  was  fearless; 
he  was  tactful  and  suave;  he  was  merciful  and 
just;  he  was  a true  leader;  he  did  not  know 
how  to  be  arrogant.  It  was  said  of  him  by  a 
fellow  officer:  ‘McMahon  is  my  idol.  Born  of 
Irish  ancestors,  and  wonderfully  educated  by  the 
J esuits,  of  high  and  chivalrous  aims,  he  was  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  of  the  Corps;  and  wherever 
one  of  the  Sixth  Corps  now  dwells,  does  he  not 
remember  and  love  McMahon?’ 

“•)  udge  McMahon  was  the  mildest  mannered 
strong  man  that  I have  ever  known.  I have 
been  before  him  for  weeks  at  a time  and  I never 
heard  him  raise  his  voice  or  express  himself  in 
harshness,  yet  no  one  more  than  he  preserved 
the  dignity  of  the  court  in  greater  security. 

“If  war  did  aught  to  Martin  T.  McMahon, 
it  was  to  mellow  him.  It  disclosed  to  him  the 
pathos  and  the  majesty  of  life.” 

Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry: 

“What  was  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this 
man?  It  may  be  summed  simply  in  three 
sentences : He  was  true  to  himself,  for  he  never 
forgot  the  position  which  he  held,  whether  he 
was  fighting  for  his  country,  whether  he  was 
conducting  diplomatic  relations  or  whether,  here 
on  the  Bench,  he  was  administering  justice,  he 
was  true  to  himself  always. 

“In  the  next  place,  he  was  true  to  his  country. 
He  threw  aside  his  profession,  he  threw  aside 
his  personal  interests  and  his  personal  duties 
when  the  call  of  duty  from  his  country  came, 
and  he  went  to  war  and  was  true  in  his  devotion 
to  his  country. 

“And  last,  but  not  least,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  varied  and  busy  career,  he  was  true 
to  his  God.  Here,  as  a Justice,  he  never  forgot 
for  a moment  the  grand,  the  immutable  princi- 
ples of  Divine  Justice  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  administer.” 
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Sanctum. 

JUBILEE  YEAR. 

There  comes  a period  in  the  career  of  every 
institution,  when  its  founders,  or  their  succes- 
sors, consider  that  a sufficient  space  of  time  has 
elapsed  to  justify  them  in  indulging  in  some 
public  manifestation  of  the  praise  due  for  ob- 
stacles overcome  in  the  life  of  the  institution, 
for  the  high  efficiency  attained  by  it,  the  reJ 
markable  success  ensured  by  its  past.  Th< 
Monthly,  now  that  it  is  entering  upon  th 
twenty-fifth  year  of  its  existence,  looks  back  wifi 
satisfaction  upon  the  many  issues  which  hav 
appeared,  then  considers  the  present  rank  whicj 
college  journals  have  been  pleased  to  give  i 
and  finally  contemplates  the  outlook  for  a sti 
more  glorious  future.  Every  year  some  chan£ 
in  our  publication  has  been  introduced,  and  eac 
time  such  a change  occurred  the  Monthi 
gained  by  its  altered  appearance.  As  th 
Monthly  has  improved  in  past  years,  we  a > 
reasonably  sure  that  in  just  such  wise  will  ; 
continue  to  improve  with  the  constant  outgoir; 
and  incoming  of  editorial  staffs,  advancing  ail 
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putting  into  practice  different  views  for  the 
publication  of  their  paper. 

To  celebrate  this  Jubilee  in  a most  befitting 
manner  the  Staff  looks  forward  to  the  issuing 
of  what  we  hope  to  be  the  best  effort  Fordham 
has  ever  made  in  the  line  of  journalism.  How- 
ever, no  matter  how  much  we  ourselves  strive, 
we  cannot  expect  remarkable  returns  without 
the  combined  assistance  of  the  entire  student- 
body.  The  paper  is  theirs  and  on  them:  depends 
its  making  or  unmaking.  As  we  increase  in 
numbers,  in  like  manner,  we  have  greater 
chances  of  discovering  more  students  with 
literary  qualifications,  but  this  will  not  aid  us 
in  great  measure  unless  their  gifts  are  utilized. 
Thus  it  behooves  us  all,  in  this  momentous  era 
of  our  Monthly,  to  work  to  our  utmost  for  its 
advancement,  even  if  we  have  to  sacrifice  time 
which  we  think  would  be  employed  more  pleas- 
antly in  other  matters. 

L.  B.,  ’07. 


TWO  NOTABLE  BOOKS  BY  DR.  JAMES 
J.  WALSH,  ’84. 

The  Monthly  wishes  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  several  books  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
its  earliest  editors,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  who 
is  acting  Dean  of  the  Medical  School.  They 
are  books  which  every  Fordham  Alumnus 
should  have,  because  they  are  written  by  a 
brother  Alumnus,  but  mainly  because  they  dis- 
pose most  effectually  of  the  old  fogy  notion  that 
there  is  or  ever  was  any  opposition  between 
Science  and  Religion.  They  show  that  the 
greatest  names  in  Science  were  those  of  faith- 
ful churchmen,  and  that  our  Modern  Medicine 
has  come  almost  entirely  from  men  who  were 
faithful  sons  of  Mother  Church. 

Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science:  Short 
biographies  of  Catholic  clergymen,  who  were 


founders  in  Science,  containing  the  lives  of 
Canon  Copernicus,  the  founder  of  modern 
Astronomy;  the  monk,  Basil  Valentine,  father 
of  pharmacological  Chemistry;  Father  Linacre, 
founder  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
England;  Father  Kircher,  S.  J.,  founder  of 
a famous  museum,  first  observer  in  Bacteri- 
ology; Bishop  Stena,  great  anatomist  and 
founder  of  Geology;  Abbe  Haug,  the  father  of 
Crystallography,  and  Abbott  Mendel,  the  great- 
est of  nineteenth  century  students  of  Heredity. 
Published  by  the  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia. 
Contains  6 portraits;  price,  $1.00  net. 

The  Makers  of  Medicine  (in  press). 
Sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  twelve  most 
prominent  discoverers  in  modern  medicine: 
Morgagni,  father  of  Pathology;  Auenbrugger, 
inventor  of  percussion;  Laennec,  inventor  of 
ausculation;  Jenner,  discoverer  of  vaccination; 
Johann  Muller,  father  of  German  medicine; 
Schwann,  discoverer  of  the  cell  doctrine;  Graves 
Stokes  and  Corrigan,  of  the  Irish  school  of 
medicine;  Claude  Bernard,  founder  of  experi- 
mental physiology;  Pasteur  and  O’Dwyer. 
Nine  of  these  were  Catholics  and  three  firm  be- 
lievers in  Christianity  and  faithful  adherents 
to  religious  observance.  It  is  a surprisingly 
different  picture  from  that  presented  by  the  old 
maxim  ubi  tres  medici , duo  atliei,  where  there 
are  three  physicians,  there  are  two  atheists. 
The  book  demonstrates  that  the  maxim  is  true 
only  for  the  second  and  third  and  lower  rate 
physicians,  not  for  the  great  thinkers  and  lead- 
ers. Little  minds  are  too  shallow  to  realize  all 
the  significance  of  medical  science  and  are 
swamped  by  it.  They  are  so  numerous,  how- 
ever, compared  to  the  really  great  minds,  that 
there  is  a preponderance  of  unbelievers  in  medi- 
cine, men  who  have  not  the  strength  of  intelli- 
gence to  lift  themselves  above  the  materialism 
of  their  subject. 
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This  is  to  be  the  first  issue  of  the  Fordham 
University  Press;  and  is  to  be  issued  in  two 
forms:  an  ordinary  edition,  published  at  $2.00 
net,  and  an  edition  de  luxe,  on  hand-made 
paper,  wide  margins,  gilt  top,  silk  head  band, 
each  volume  signed  by  the  author.  Edition 
will  be  limited  to  200  copies.  It  is  meant  to  be 


a souvenir  for  Alumni  of  the  first  volume  issued 
by  the  Fordham  University  Press.  Both  these 
volumes  may  be  ordered  now  from  the  Fordham 
University  Press,  at  the  College,  or  at  the  city 
office,  110  West  Seventy-fourth  Street,  New 
York  City. 


FOOTBALL. 
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Seldom  has  a football  season  opened  more 
auspiciously  for  Fordham  than  did  the  present 
one.  The  first  call  for  candidates  brought  out 
a large  and  enthusiastic  squad  which  was 
rapidly  whipped  into  ’Varsity  shape  through 
the  united  efForts  of  Coach  Smith  and  Captain 
Gargan. 

Day  after  day  the  various  and  varied  points 
of  the  game  were  drilled  into  the  team,  and  they 
set  out  for  New  Brunswick  with  every  expecta- 
tion of  success. 

The  new  rales  were  a source  of  considerable 
difficulty;  and  when  a chance  meeting  on  the 
train,  during  the  Rutgers  trip,  brought  Walter 
Camp  of  Yale,  Bill  Reid  of  Harvard,  and 
Coach  Smith,  together,  Mr.  Camp  and  Mr.  Reid 
were  delighted  to  explain  everything  that  was 
not  quite  clear. 

That  our  anticipated  victory  over  Rutgers 
did  not  materialize  was  due  more  to  the  good- 
fortune  of  our  opponents  than  to  any  deficiency 
on  our  part.  From  start  to  finish  the  game  was 
a vindication  of  the  strength,  skill  and  coaching 
of  Fordham’s  team.  Nearly  every  play  netted 
a gain  for  us,  and  we  made  our  distance  time 
and  again,  a feat  which  Rutgers  was  able  to 
accomplish  but  once  in  the  entire  game.  A 
lucky  run,  and  a short  line  plunge  was  re- 
sponsible for  Rutgers  solitary  touchdown. 

THE  RUTGERS  GAME. 

Fordham  won  the  toss  and  kicked  to  Rutgers 
who  put  the  ball  into  play  on  their  twenty-five- 
yard  line.  After  two  ineffectual  attempts  to 


gain  through  the  line,  Rutgers  punted,  and 
Frank  Gargan  was  downed  in  the  middle  of  the 
field.  The  Fordham  backs  crashed  through 
for  gains  of  four  and  five  yards  at  a time,  and 
after  making  first  down  twice  in  succession, 
lost  the  ball  to  Rutgers  on  a miscarried  trick 
play. 

Rutgers  found  our  line  a wall  and  were 
forced  to  kick,  and  from  this  time  on  the  ball 
see-sawed  up  and  down  in  Rutgers  territory 
without  either  side  scoring.  The  half  ended 
with  the  ball  in  the  middle  of  the  field. 

The  only  spectacular  play  of  the  second  half 
was  the  long  run  which  practically  scored  for 
Rutgers.  The  teams  were  lined  up  about  the 
middle  of  the  field,  and  the  ball  was  passed  to 
the  left-half-back  of  Rutgers.  He  found  an 
opening  between  left-tackle  and  end,  and  was 
off  down  the  field  with  a clear  chance  for  goal. 

Cassasa  started  after  him  and  overtook  him 
on  our  five-yard  line  and  slammed  him  to  the 
ground.  A line  plunge  netted  over  four  yards, 
and  Rutgers  pushed  the  ball  over  for  a touch- 
down on  the  next  play. 

Our  men  made  a gallant  effort  to  retrieve 
the  game,  but  the  time  left  was  too  short,  and 
the  half  ended  with  the  score:  Rutgers,  6; 
Fordham,  0. 

THE  R.  P.  I.  GAME. 

The  first  game  on  the  home  grounds  was  that 
with  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Troy.  The  rainy  weather  kept  down  the  at- 
tendance, but  it  failed  to  daunt  the  teams,  who 
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played  despite  the  soaked  ground  and  slippery 
ball. 

Fordham  won  the  toss  and  selected  the  east- 
ern goal  from  which  a light  wind  was  blowing. 
Rensselaer  kicked  off,  and  steady  line  plunges 
and  short  end  runs  brought  the  ball  to  Rensse- 
laer’s five-yard  line,  and  Frank  Gargan  was 
sent  through  for  a touchdown.  Howard  Gargan 
failed  in  his  try  for  goal. 

The  next  touchdown  was  scored  on  a spec- 
tacular run  by  Howard  Gargan.  After  two 
futile  attempts  to  gain  through  the  line  Ford- 
ham called  upon  H.  Gargan  for  a fake-punt  on 


our  twenty-five-yard  line.  He  skirted  the  right 
and  then  dodged  his  way  through  the  entire 
R.  P.  I.  team  for  the  second  score  of  the  game. 

The  half  ended  with  the  hall  in  Fordham’s 
possession,  and  the  score  10 — 0 in  our  favor. 

Rensselaer  only  saved  itself  in  the  second  half 
by  holding  and  punting  at  critical  points.  In 
the  last  minute  of  play,  and  with  the  ball  on 
Rensselaer’s  twenty-five-  yard  line  Cassasa  was 
sent  back  for  a try  at  goal.  The  ball  was  passed 
and  just  before  the  whistle  blew  the  sturdy 
right-half  neatly  drop-kicked  the  ball  between 
the  posts,  making  the  final  score,  Fordham,  14 ; 
Rensselaer,  0. 


PREP.  FOOTBALL. 
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Prep,  football. 


The  Prep.  Football  Team  is  out  for  as  bril- 
liant a record  as  the  eleven  of  1905.  Not  only 
has  every  game  thus  far  been  a victory,  but  no 
team  has  been  able  to  cross  the  Prep’s  goal 
line.  The  schedule,  though  not  including  many 
games,  is  a hard  one,  and  the  November  con- 
tests against  High  School  of  Commerce,  Betts 
Academy  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  Mount 
Pleasant  Military  Academy  of  Ossining,  will 
test  our  boys’  mettle  to  the  utmost.  For  the 
first  time  the  Prep,  will  this  year  tackle  Betts 
Academy  “’Varsity,”  as  heretofore  we  were  con- 
tent to  try  conclusions  with  the  second  team. 
Another  courageous  departure  is  the  taking-on 
of  the  Commerce  eleven.  These  husky  lads  are 
regarded  as  New  York’s  crack  school  eleven, 
but  the  Prep,  hopes  to  lower  their  colors.  The 
Mount  Pleasant  team'  is  also  a new  one  to  the 
Prep,  schedule. 

PEEP.,  5;  YONKEES  HIGH,  0. 

The  most  notable  victory  of  the  Prep,  thus 
far  was  that  over  Yonkers  High.  The  game 
was  played  at  Van  Cortlandt  Park  on  October 
20th.  Although  the  score  shows  but  a single 
touchdown,  this  is  no  indication  of  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  teams.  More  than  100 
yards  was  taken  from  the  Prep,  in  penalties  by 
the  referee,  though  he  could  never  manage  to 
see  anything  blameable  in  the  play  of  their 
opponents.  His  ignorance  of  the  game  was 
clearly  shown  at  one  time  when  an  examination 
of  the  rule  book  compelled  him  to  reverse  a de- 
cision made  in  favor  of  Yonkers  High.  But  for 


his  partiality  our  score  would  have  been 
trebled. 

In  the  first  half  the  ball  was  kept  all  the 
time  in  our  territory,  save  when  it  was  sent 
sailing  through  the  air  by  Doty’s  vigorous 
punts.  Even  then,  however,  it  was  inevitably 
carried  back  some  30  or  40  yards,  as  the  Yon- 
kers ends  were  slow  in  following  the  kicks.  In 
striking  contrast  was  the  work  of  our  boys  on 
punts.  Though  the  ball  did  not  travel  so  far, 
the  catcher  was  always  downed  in  his  tracks  by 
our  speedy  and  energetic  ends. 

The  back-field  did  excellent  work  through- 

O 

out.  Walsh,  going  to  halfback  with  but  a day’s 
practice  in  the  position,  was  the  star  ground 
gainer.  Frank  McCaffrey  made  several  fast 
dashes  around  the  ends,  and  McKenna  wedged 
through  the  line  time  and  again  for  short  gains. 
McDermott  displayed  good  judgment  and  ran 
off  the  plays  with  snap. 

The  line  held  firmly  and  broke  through  with 
effect.  The  centre  trio,  Marasco,  Moore  and 
Lynch,  a graduate  from  the  Second  Prep,  team, 
were  particularly  strong.  Corcoran  handled  his 
man  easily,  and  Murphy,  with  the  star  of  the 
team  opposite  him,  allowed  no  gains  to  be  made 
in  his  direction.  Joe  McCaffrey  and  Curley 
were  in  every  play,  and  the  latter  scored  the 
longest  run  of  the  game,  a dash  around  the  op- 
posite end  for  40  yards. 

Besides  Doty’s  punting  the  features  of  Yon- 
ker’s  play  were  the  runs  and  the  tackling  of 
Brown  and  Taylor.  The  line-up : 
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Prep.  Yonkers  High. 

J.  McCaffrey L.  E.*. Napoliello 

Corcoran.,. L.  T Doty 

Lynch,  Whelan L.  G Offerman 

Marssco Cen Ashmead 

Moore R.  G Fink 

Murphy R.  T Schulze 

Curley R.  E Hallock 

McDermott Q.  B Walker 

W alsh L.  H Taylor 

F.  McCaffrey R.  H McLaughlin 

McKenna F.  B Brown 

Score — Prep.,  5;  Yonkers  High,  0.  Touch- 
down— McKenna.  Referee — Wheeler  of  Colum- 
bia. Umpires — Elliott  of  Yonkers  High  and 

Martin  of  N.  Y.  U.  Law.  Time  of  Halves — 15 
minutes. 


OTHER  GAMES. 

Previous  to  the  Yonkers  High  game  the 
Prep,  had  played  against  the  Xavier  High 
School  team,  defeating  them  with  ease  by  the 
score  of  43 — 0. 

The  work  of  the  Second  Prep.  Team — the 
“Actives” — has  given  much  encouragement  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
Fordham’s  future  elevens.  Not  only  have  they 
won  every  game,  and  prevented  all  opponents 
from  scoring  against  them,  but  their  effective- 
ness in  fast,  trick  plays  has  been  a marvel  to 
all.  They  seem  to  have  mastered  the  forward 
pass,  for  example,  better  than  any  of  our  other 
teams.  Their  scores  against  school  teams  have 
been  as  follows:  Morris  High  Midgets,  10—0; 
Xavier  Midgets,  39 — 0;  High  School  of  Com- 
merce Second  Team,  5 — 0. 


Jfacultp— Jftrst  Cerm 

REV.  DANIEE  J.  QUINN,  S.J.,  President. 

JAMES  N.  BUTEER,  M.D.,  EE-D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

T.  D.  MERRIGAN,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

E.  FRANKEIN  SMITH,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

D.  K.  BEANKEEY,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

REV.  J.  A.  FREEMAN,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
MR.  HERMAN  I.  STORCK,  S.J.,  Assistant. 

THE;  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Medical  School  was  opened  on  Septem- 
ber 27th.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  of 
the  University,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  R.  Mullan,  S.  J., 
said  a few  words  of  welcome  to  the  students. 
Dr.  Walsh,  the  acting  Dean  introduced  Dr. 
Gouley,  who  delivered  the  opening  address. 
There  are  now  22  students  in  the  school. 
Faculty. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  SL  J.,  President. 

James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Acting  Dean  and  Professor  of  the 
History  of  Medicine. 

T.  Joseph  Dunn,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor 
Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Profes- 
sor of  Medicine. 


Michael  C.  O’Brien,  M.D.,  Lecturer  to 
the  Chair  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  F.  McGuire,  M.D.,  Lecturer  to 
the  Chair  of  Medicine. 

Thomas  F.  Reilly,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Applied  Therapeutics. 

J.  Edward  Stubbert,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Pulmonary  Diseases. 

Edward  R.  Maloney,  M.D.,  Assistant  to 
the  Chair  of  Pulmonary  Diseases. 

Thomas  D.  Merrigan,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy. 

Joseph  Clark,  M.D.,  Assistant  and  Pro- 
sector  to  the  Chair  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  D.  Kayser,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Anatomy. 

Joseph  Sinnott,  M.D.,  Demonstrator  in 
Anatomy. 

Several  Assistant  Demonstrators. 

E.  Franklyn  Smith,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Physiology. 

E.  Cunniffe,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physiology. 

Benjamin  F.  Tilton,  M.D.,  M.  Alexander 
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MacNicholl,  M.D.,  and  Wm.  J. 
Meyer,  M.D.,  Lecturers  to  the  Chair 
of  Clinical  Surgery. 

John  Aspell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Gynaec- 
ology and  Obstetrics. 

Charles  J.  Bolduan,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Bacteriology. 

Cyrus  W.  Field,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology. 

Thomas  Flournoi,  M.D.,  Instructor  in 
Histology. 

Dennis  J.  Gerrity,  Ph.G.,  Professor  of 
Pharmacology. 

Eev.  Francis  A.  Tondorf,  S.  J.,  Professor 
of  Physics. 

Herman  I.  Storck,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

John  J.  O’Brien,  Curator. 

Essays  in  Pastoral  Medicine:  By  Austin 
O’Malley,  M.D.,Ph.D.,LL.D.,  and  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Pages,  4-3G3. 
$2.50,  net.  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  New 
York. 

The  import  of  this  book  is  thus  described 
by  the  authors  in  the  preface: 

“Pastoral  Medicine  presents  that  part  of 
medicine  which  is  of  import  to  a pastor  in  his 
cure,  and  those  divisions  of  ethics  and  moral 
theology  which  concern  a physician  in  his  prac- 
tice. It  sets  forth  facts  and  principles  whereby 
the  physician  himself  or  his  pastor  may  direct 
the  operator’s  conscience  whenever  medicine 
takes  on  a moral  quality,  and  it  also  explains 
to  the  pastor,  who  must  often  minister  to  a 
mind  diseased,  certain  medical  truths  which 


will  soften  harsh  judgments,  and  other  facts, 
which  may  be  indifferent  morally  but  which 
assist  him  in  the  proper  conduct  of  his  work, 
especially  as  an  educator.” 

“The  facts  upon  which  the  ethical  part  of 
pastoral  medicine  rests  are  furnished  by  the 
physician  for  the  consideration  and  judgment 
of  the  moralist — the  physician  educated  after 
modern  methods  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
ethics  and  cannot  himself  make  accurate  moral 
decisions.  The  moralist,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
commonly  a poor  counsellor  to  the  physician, 
because  long  training  in  medicine  is  needed 
before  the  physical  data  of  the  moral  decisions 
is  comprehended.  The  physician,  therefore,  is 
at  a loss  to  determine  what  be  may  or  may  not 
do  in  cases  that  involve  the  greatest  moral  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  priest  is  a hesitating  guide 
because  the  moral  theologies  do  not  convinc- 
ingly present  the  doctrine  in  these  cases.  . . ” 
“Since,  then,  so  many  of  the  questions  of 
pastoral  medicine  are  not  defined,  there  is  an 
urgent  necessity  that  competent  men  fix  that 
shifting  part  of  ethics  and  moral  theology  called 
pastoral  medicine,  and  these  essays  are  pre- 
sented as  a temporary  bridge  to  serve  in  cross- 
ing a corner  of  the  bog  until  better  engineers 
lay  down  a permanent  causeway.”  * 

Hence,  the  book  is  a most  useful  one,  even  a 
necessary  one,  for  every  priest  and  every  con- 
scientious physician.  It  is  admirably  printed, 
in  the  best  style  of  Longmans,  Green  & Com- 
pany. A thorough  index  makes  it  fully  ready 
for  reference.  The  authors  arc  both  Fordham 
men:  Dr.  O’Malley,  1878;  and  Dr.  Walsh,  1884. 


The  Law  School  opened  on  September  27th. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Eev.  Jerome  Daugherty,  S.  J.,  presided, 
and  welcomed  the  students.  There  are  now 
(November  1st)  thirty-eight  students  in  the 
school,  most  of  the  first-year  men  are  graduates 
of  colleges. 

The  Faculty  this  year  is : 

Faculty. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  President. 

Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law. 
Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
General  Jurisprudence. 


Francis  Pope,  LL.M.,  Professor  of  Law 
and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Ralph  H.  Holland,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor 
of  Law. 

H.  Gerald  Chapin,  LL.M.,  Professor  of 
Law. 

Francis  Raymond  Stark,  Ph.D.,  LL.B., 
Professor  of  Law. 

J.  E.  Corrigan,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of 
Law. 

Ralph  W.  Gifford,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor 
of  Law. 
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The  Faculty. 

Eev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J.,  is  the  President. 

Fr.  Jerome  Daugherty,  S.  J.,  is  succeeded  as 
Prefect  of  Studies  by  Fr.  W.  G.  B.  Mullan, 
S.J.,  who  was  a teacher  here  from  1883  to  1887, 
Prefect  of  Studies  for  four  years  from  1892, 
and  Professor  of  Junior  last  year.  Fr. 
Daugherty,  besides  being  the  University  Chap- 
lain, is  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  Senior  Class. 

Fr.  Francis  Lamb,  S.  J.,  who  is  succeeded  as 
Father  Minister  by  Fr.  George  Krim,  S.  J., 
a former  teacher  of  Fordham,  is  the  University 
Treasurer,  in  place  of  Fr.  Hart,  S.  J.,  who  is 
now  teaching  at  Georgetown.  Fr.  Henry  J. 
Lyons,  S.  J.,  is  still  Prefect  of  Discipline. 

Fr.  Michael  P.  Hill,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of 
History  of  Philosophy,  and  of  History  in  the 
Junior,  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 

Fr.  Benedict  Guldner,  S.  J.,  whom  old  Ford- 
ham  boys  of  the  early  seventies  will  remember, 
is  Professor  of  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  in  place 
of  Fr.  J.  F.  X.  O’Conor,  S.  J.,  who  is  now  at 
St.  Ignatius  Church,  New  York  City. 

Fr.  Patrick  O’Keilly,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  B.  S.  Junior. 

Fr.  Francis  A.  Tondorf,  S.  J.,  who  taught  at 
Fordhami  some  years  ago,  is  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics and  Mechanics,  in  place  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Miley,  S.  J.,  who  is  now  teaching  at  George- 
town. 

Mr.  Herman  I.  Storck,  S.  J.,  is  still  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  and  Mathematics. 


Fr.  John  B.  Creeden,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of 
Junior. 

Fr.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  S.  J.,  succeeds  Fr. 
Mahoney  as  Professor  of  Sophomore. 

Mr.  James  A.  Cahill,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of 
Freshman. 

Fr.  Thomas  I.  Cryan,  S.  J.,  is  teacher  of 
Special  Latin  class. 

Mr.  John  J.  O’Connor,  S.  J.,  is  teacher  of 
4th  Year  High  School,  in  place  of  Mr.  James 
F.  Mellyn,  S.  J.,  who  is  now  at  Woodstock. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  McIntyre,  S.  J.,  is  teacher  of 
3d  Year  High  School. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Mullaly,  S.  J.,  and  Mr.  Henry 
A.  McGarvey,  S.  J.,  are  teachers  of  2d  Year 
High  School. 

Mr.  Edward  F.  Gallagher,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Em- 
manuel S.  Kouba,  S.  J.,  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Fitz- 
patrick, A.  B.,  and  Mr.  Leo  O’Gorman,  A.  B., 
are  teachers  of  1st  Year  High  School. 

Fr.  John  H.  Finnegan,  S.  J.,  remains  with 
us,  and  is  teaching  two  classes  of  French. 

Fr.  Pedro  Lisbona,  S.  J.,  teaches  Spanish. 

Fr.  Abraham  J.  Emerick,  S.  J.,  is  Professor 
of  Evidences  of  Eeligion. 

Fr.  Charles  Y.  Lamb,  S.  J.,  is  Professor  of 
Evidences  of  Eeligion,  and  Prefect  of  St.  John’s 
Hall. 

Mr.  Vincent  S.  McDonough,  S.  J.,  is  Instruc- 
tor in  Elocution. 

Mr.  Frederick  O’Brien,  S'.  J.,  is  teacher  of 
the  Elementary  Sciences. 

Mr.  George  E.  Kelly,  S.  J.,  to  whom  2d  Divi- 
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sion  owes  so  much,  Mr.  John  W.  Coveney,  S.  J., 
are  now  in  Woodstock.  Fr.  William  J.  Conway, 
S.  J.,  is  at  St.  Andrew’s. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Jones,  S.  J.,  is  in  Woodstock. 

Fr.  John  Jansen,  S.  J.,  our  former  Chaplain, 
is  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's. 

In  the  B.  S.  Course: 

Mr.  John  N.  Cleary,  L.L.  B.,  is  Professor  of 
English  and  History  in  Junior  and  Sophomore. 

Mr.  Eugene  F.  McGee,  A.  B.,  is  Professor  of 
Freshman. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Reilly,  A.  B.,  is  teacher  of  4th 
Year  High  School. 

Mr.  Vincent  L.  Leibell,  A.  B.,  is  teacher  of 
3d  Year  High  School. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  O’Keefe,  A.  B.,  is  teacher  of 
2d  Year  High:  School. 

Mr.  George  M.  Hayes,  A.  B.,  is  teacher  of  1st 
Year  High  School. 

Mr.  Owen  S.  Tierney,  A.  B.,  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Kiernan,  A.  B.,  Mr.  David  Jordan,  A.  B.,  and 
Mr.  William  I.  Rodier,  A.  B.,  are  teaching  the 
four  sections  of  the  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  Raphael  D’Amour,  Mr.  Louis  Delamarre, 
Ph.  D.,  and  Mr.  Heinrich  Schoenenberger  are 
teachers  of  the  Modern  Languages. 

The  most  marked  change  of  all  is  the  de- 
parture of  Brother  Hallihan  to  Worcester, 
where  we  hope  a different  atmosphere  will  so 
improve  his  health  that  he  may  soon  be  able  to 
return  to  Fordham,  which  possesses  so  many 
happy  memories  connected  with  him  and  his 
shops. 

Fordham  and  the  Monthly  both  lose  much 
in  the  departure  of  Fr.  Mahony.  He  was  ever 
ready  with  a hearty  welcome  for  the  old  boys 
who  came  back  to  visit  the  college,  and  he  was 
never  too  busy  to  entertain  them.  He  did  a 
noble  work  in  suggesting  the  establishing  of  the 


Debating  Society  medal,  and  in  securing  from 
the  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  the  fund 
for  this  purpose.  His  toil  and  his  interest  for 
the  Monthly  for  the  last  few  years,  when  he 
was  the  Faculty  Director,  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  excellent  standard  of  the  Monthly  dur- 
ing that  time.  His  interest  in  the  Monthly 
also  found  expression  in  his  efforts  in  securing 
a fitting  sanctum  as  a home  for  the  Monthly'. 

SODALITIES  AND  SOCIETIES. 

A radical  and  most  commendable  change  was 
made  this  year  in  the  composition  of  the  sodali- 
ties. Now  all  the  students  are  united,  for  the 
Sodalities,  Day  Scholars  and  Boarders,  A.  B. 
and  B.  S.  Courses.  The  College  Sodality  is 
composed  of  College  students,  and  meets  in  the 
Student’s  Chapel  on  Friday  mornings,  from 
8.45  to  9.15 ; the  High  School  Sodality  meets 
on  Monday  mornings,  at  the  same  hour;  the 
Grammar  School  Sodality,  on  Monday  morn- 
ings, at  the  same  hour. 

The  Senior  Debating  Society  embraces  Senior 
and  Junior  Classes,  both  courses;  the  Junior 
Debating  Society,  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
Classes,  both  courses.  A High  School  Debat- 
ing Society  is  in  process  of  formation. 

GENERAL  NEWS. 

As  drill  has  been  finally  abolished,  the  former 
office  of  the  Commandant  has  been  assigned  as 
the  Sanctum  of  the  Monthly. 

A portion  of  the  old  Student’s  Refectory  was 
taken  this  summer  to  form  a new  office  for  the 
Prefect  of  Studies,  an  office  for  the  President’s 
secretary,  and  a porter’s  room.  The  rest  of  the 
Refectory  is  used  as  a lecture  room.  Each  col- 
lege class  now  meets  once  a week  for  practical 
instruction  in  elocution.  There  are  also  weekly 
exercises  in  the  High  School  classes. 

The  Student’s  Library,  which  last  year  was 
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brought  from  the  Science  Building  to  the  old 
Student’s  Refectory,  is  now  to  be  taken  to  the 
old  Refectory  of  the  Fathers,  an  ideal  place 
for  it,  in  point  of  coziness,  seclusion  and  quiet. 

The  Military  organization  among  the  stu- 
dents, which  began  so  gloriously  with  the  volun- 
teer corps  of  fifty,  under  Lt.  Herbert  G.  Squiers, 
in  1885,  and  grew  to  such  splendid  propor- 
tions under  Lt.  Edwards,  Lt.  Adams  and  Cap- 
tain Edmunds,  is  now  a thing  of  the  past. 
Since  the  Spanish  war,  when  the  lamented  Cap- 
tain Edmunds  left  us  to  join  his  regiment  and 
died  of  fever  in  New  Orleans,  the  War  Depart- 
ment has  found  it  difficult  to  send  us  a detail. 
Besides,  many  strong  appeals  were  made  for 
exemption  of  students  from  the  drill  exercises. 
Hence,  the  College  authorities  felt  there  was 
but  one  thing  to  do.  There  have  been  many 
notable  displays  by  our  corps  of  cadets.  Per- 
haps the  grandest  of  all  was  that  famous  occa- 
sion of  the  Columbus  quarter-centenary  parade 
in  October,  1892,  in  connection  with  which  the 
New  York  Sun,  on  the  following  day,  in  an 
editorial  compared  the  Fordham  cadets  with 
those  from  West  Point.  A history  of  the  corps 
will  make  interesting  reading  for  the  Jubilee 
number  of  the  Monthly. 

Dr.  James  Field  Spalding,  the  distinguished 
scholar,  will  give  a series  of  four  lectures  on 
four  American  authors,  in  the  last  weeks  before 
Christmas.  Dr.  Spalding  is  a thorough  literary 
student,  and  is  himself  a master  of  style.  His 
lectures  will  be  most  instructive.  Tickets  for 
the  course,  $1.00. 

A course  in  Pedagogy  has  just  been  inaugur- 
ated at  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College,  New  York 
City.  It  has  been  arranged  precisely  on  the 
lines  prescribed  by  the  Regents,  so  that  the 
Regents  will  accept  a certificate  of  examination 
from  the  St.  Francis  Xavier’s,  as  sufficient  for 


the  Professional  Certificate.  The  course  is 
also  credited  by  the  Municipal  School  Manage- 
ment. The  course  extends  over  two  years,  and 
the  lectures  are  given  on  Wednesday  evening, 
and  on  Saturday,  at  12.30  P.  M. 

The  Students'  Retreat  began  on  Sunday  even- 
ing,  October  7th,  and  ended  with  the  General 
Communion  on  Thursday,  October  11th.  The 
sermons  were  preached  by  Rev.  Jeremiah  M. 
Prendergast,  S.  J.,  who  by  his  earnestness  and 
devotion  brought  his  hearers  to  a serious  con- 
sideration of  their  soul’s  welfare. 

PERSONALS. 

Rev.  George  B.  Kenny,  S.  J.,  who  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Montreal,  paid  a hasty,  and  an  almost 
unobserved,  visit  to  the  College  during  the 
month.  Fr.  Kenny  looks  the  picture  of  health, 
though  he  is  nearing  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation. 

John  J.  Toohey,  1900,  was  here  for  a few 
minutes  on  August  15th. 

Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88,  was  recently  appointed 
by  Mayor  McClellan  a Park  Commissioner. 

The  following  is  pleasant  news  from  Chicago 
about  J ohn  F.  Clare,  ’89 : 

John  F.  Clare,  Democratic  nominee  for  a 
short  term  as  Municipal  Court  Judge,  was  born 
in  Chicago  forty-one  years  ago.  He  received 
his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools 
here  and  is  a graduate  of  Fordham  University, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  and  also  of  the  Law  School 
of  Northwestern  University.  He  has  had  pub- 
lic experience,  being  an  assistant  city  attorney 
under  George  Trude  and  assistant  city  prosecu- 
tor from  1893  to  1895.  Mr.  Clare  lives  in  the 
second  ward  and  has  many  active  supporters  ia 
the  old  south  town  district. 
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John  J.  Dockry,  ’95,  was  a welcome  visitor 
during  the  month.  He  holds  a very  responsible 
position  in  New  York  City. 

Congratulations  of  the  Monthly  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Howley,  ’98,  on  the  arrival  of  a little 
newcomer  in  his  home!  May  you  be  most 
happy,  Doctor,  in  this  new  blessing,  and  may 
he  be  as  loyal  a son  of  Fordham  as  his  father. 

James  Bel  den,  ex-’09,  was  with  us  for  a time 
some  weeks  ago.  He  is  looking  after  his  father’s 
extensive  mining  interests  in  Mexico. 

Of  last  year’s  class,  George  M.  Hayes  and 
Owen  S.  Tierney  are  members  of  the  Faculty. 

William  Fallon,  ’06,  and  Hubert  McNally, 
’06,  are  attending  Fordham  Law  School. 
Thomas  Gallon,  ’06,  is  in  the  Medical  School. 

The  Monthly  extends  its  sincere  sympathy 
to  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  Faculty, 
who  suffered  a severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his 


sister,  Mrs.  Dennis  F.  Butler,  which  occurred 
on  August  6th  at  Rockdale,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Faculty  to  issue  a 
directory  in  the  near  future,  containing  the 
names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of  the 
Alumni.  The  Alumni  can  help  the  college  con- 
siderably in  the  matter  by  forwarding  any  in- 
formation. 

Arthur  L.  Hurley,  ’04,  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  Dunne,  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  morning  of 
September  26th  at  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Sum- 
mit and  Hicks  Streets,  Brooklyn.  The  Rev. 
Henry  Fitzgerald,  Fordham,  class  ’89,  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  The  bridesmaids  were 
the  Misses  Josephine  and  Marie  Dunne,  sisters 
of  the  bride.  Mr.  James  Dunne,  an  old  Ford- 
ham boy,  was  best  man.  After  the  nuptial 
mass,  breakfast  was  served  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel. 

The  class  of  1904  was  present  and  gave  the 
happy  pair  nine  lusty  ’rahs  and  a tigah-h-h ! 
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Jesus  of  Nazabeth  : The  Story  of  His  Life, 
Written  for  Children.  By  Mother  Mary 
Loyola. 

This  book  was  written  at  the  instance  of  the 
Vincentian  Missionaries,  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  recognizing  the  great  good  such  a 
book  would  do  among  the  young,  asked  Mother 
Loyola  to  write  it  for  them. 

The  fame  of  the  author,  as  a well-known 
writer  for  children,  is  sufficient  guarantee  that 
this  book  is  destined  to  have  an  immense  circu- 
lation. Its  intrinsic  merits  are  best  described 
by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  his  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate preface  to  the  work : 

“My  heart  was  delightel  on  reading  the 
proof-sheets  of  ‘Jesus  of  Nazareth : The  Story 
of  His  Life,  Written  for  Children,’  by  Mother 
Mary  Loyola.  The  book  is  eminently  practical, 
simple,  unctuous,  and  interesting.  It  will  make 
a powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  fact  no  one  can  read  it  without  lov- 
ing God  more,  and  therefore  becoming  better. 
The  author  evidently  realizes  the  wants  of  the 
child  mind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  comforts 
every  soul  in  its  longing  for  something  higher 
and  better.  I would  be  glad  to  see  a copy  of 
‘Jesus  of  Nazareth’  in  every  family  in  the 
land.” 

To  add  charm  to  the  work,  it  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  32  steel  engravings  and  four 
colored  pictures,  of  the  different  scenes  in  Our 
Lord’s  Life.  These  illustrations,  all  taken  from 
original  photographs,  are  clear  and  beautiful. 


and  make  the  book  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  children  and  others. 

The  work,  consisting  of  400  pages,  is  pub- 
lished by  Benziger  Bros.,  and  is  sold  by  all 
Catholic  dealers  at  the  remarkably  low  price  of 
90  cents. 

We  have  received  from  B.  Herder,  St.  Louis, 
six  volumes  of  the  Westminster  Lectures,  sec- 
ond series. 

1.  — Science  and  Faith:  By  Rev.  Francis 
Aveling,  D.H.,  the  editor  of  the  series.  In  this 
lecture  “an  attempt  is  made  to  deal  upon  gen- 
eral lines  with  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
very  general  misconception  as  to  the  nature  and 
function  of  exact  science.”  It  is  a very  clear, 
thorough,  interesting  statement  of  the  true  rela- 
tions between  Science  and  Faith.  At  the  end 
of  the  62  pages  there  is  a very  useful  list  of 
books  for  reference. 

2.  — Evtl  : Its  nature  and  cause : By  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Sharpe,  M.A.  Its  object  is  “to  suggest  in 
general  terms  a Theodicy,  or  method  of  justify- 
ing the  acts  of  God,  on  Patristic  and  Scholastic 
lines.”  The  author  brings  forward  the  “con- 
sideration that  the  existence  of  evil  is  a serious 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  any  non- 
theistic  interpretation  of  the  universe.” 

3.  — Mikacles:  By  Gideon  W.  B.  Marsh. 
The  author  states  the  nature  of  the  miraculous, 
and  its  relation  to  the  great  First  Cause  and  to 
natural  laws  and  forces.  He  says  that  the 
fundamental  difficulty  to  the  disbeliever  in 
miracles  is  found  to  be  a misconception  of  the 
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nature  and  attributes  of  God;  and  that  no 
amount  of  argument  will  be  likely  to  carry  con- 
viction, if  the  First  Cause  be  not  recognized  as 
Infinite  and  Personal. 

4.  — The  Secret  of  the  Cell  : By  B.  C.  A. 
Windle,  M.D.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bring  to- 
gether some  of  the  arguments  which  can  be 
advanced  for  the  existence  of  a factor  in  the  liv- 
ing organism  unknown  outside  living  matter, 
and  of  a character  wholly  different  from  any- 
thing within  the  domain  of  mechanics,  or 
chemistry  or  physics.  Some  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a basis  are  pointed  and  a solution 
suggested. 

5.  — The  Higher  Criticism:  By  Eev.  Wil- 
liam Barey,  D.D.  It  states  what  is  meant  by 
criticism  of  the  Scriptures;  textual  criticism, 
or  criticism  of  the  text;  higher  criticism,  or 
criticism  of  the  history  and  meaning.  It  ex- 
plains the  method,  the  true  value,  the  results 
of  the  actual  higher  criticism  of  the  Scriptures. 
It  shows  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  the 
higher  criticism ; what  the  Church  accepts,  what 
she  rejects;  the  part  she  can  take,  and  does 
take,  in  higher  criticism. 

6.  — The  Divinity  of  Christ:  By  Eev. 
Joseph  Eickaby,  S.J.  It  is  a theological  proof  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord;  a proof,  namely,  from 
the  Gospels,  from  St.  Paul,  from  the  Fathers, 
and  from  the  Councils. 

All  of  these  little  books  are  clearly  written, 
and  contain  excellent  lists  of  books  for  further 
study.  They  are  popular  statements,  short,  crisp 
but  complete,  of  Catholic  doctrine  by  emi- 
nent scholars.  They  are  models  of  cheap  books, 
costing  only  15  cents  paper,  and  30  cents  cloth. 
They  are  just  the  books  to  give  to  inquiring 
non-Catholic  friends. 

At  the  Pasting  of  the  Ways:  By  Herbert 
Lucas,  S.  J. 


This  is  a second  collection  of  discourses,  fol- 
lowing “In  the  Morning  of  Life,”  given  by 
Father  Thurston  to  the  Stonyhurst  boys,  dur- 
ing 1904-1905.  The  discourses  are  eminently 
practical  and  direct.  They  are  strong,  frank 
appeals  for  arousing  love  of  our  Lord,  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  of  our  Lady,  of  the  Church. 
They  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  examples, 
and  by  references  to  objects  and  incidents  of 
everyday  life.  That  on  vocation,  under  the 
title  of  “Counting  the  Cost,”  is  especially  ad- 
mirable. B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.  $1.00. 

A Manual  of  Bible  History,  I.  The  Old 
Testament:  By  Charles  Hart,  B.  A. 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  not  only  as 
text-book  of  Scripture  history  in  schools  and 
colleges,  but  also  as  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible.  In  this  first  volume,  dealing  with 
the  Old  Testament,  there  are  120  chapters  em- 
bracing 589  pages,  four  appendixes  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Sanhedrin  and  Syna- 
gogues, False  Gods  often  worshipped  by  the 
Jews.  There  is  a set  of  fine  maps  and  a valu- 
able index.  The  topic  of  nearly  every  para- 
graph is  indicated  on  the  margin.  Altogether 
it  is  a book  most  easy  for  use  in  reading  or 
studying.  The  style  is  interesting.  This  vol- 
ume has  been  introduced  as  a text-book  in  our 
High  School.  (Benziger  Brothers,  New  York 
City.  $1.25,  net.) 

More  Five  O'clock  Stories,  in  Prose  and 
Verse. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a series  of  Catholic  Tales 
and  Legends,  written  by  a Eeligious  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Holy  Child,  Jesus.  It  is  most  use- 
ful reading  for  old  and  young ; but  it  is  mainly 
the  book  for  the  young  in  the  home  circle,  and, 
above  all,  the  book  for  the  classroom.  Teachers 
have  so1  often  to  look  around  for  suitable  tales 
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for  study,  repetition  and  reproduction  with 
their  classes  in  English.  Here  is  the  book  for 
them,  which  will  serve  this  purpose  admirably, 
and  at  the  same  time  foster  the  spirit  of  piety 
and  humble  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  young 
pupils.  Why  do  not  books  like  this  find  a place 
in  our  list  of  class-books?  (Benziger  Brothers, 
New  York  City.  75  cents.) 

The  Monthly  has  also  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  Benziger’s  Catholic  Home  Annual  (25 


cents),  and  Benziger’s  Little  Folks’  Annual 
(10  cents).  The  first  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
Catholic  information,  good  stories,  fine  illustra- 
tions. This  number,  representing  the  24th 
year  of  the  Annual’s  existence,  contains  an  in- 
teresting description  of  the  Baltimore  Cathedral 
by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  The  little 
Annual  is  also  filled  with  charming  stories, 
suited  to  the  young. 
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I saw  a garden  fair ; 

With  bloom  and  bnd  the  garden  lane 
Seemed  all  to  cheer  a heart,  with  pain 
Full  sad,  full  worn  with  care. 

I ventured  down  this  lane ; 

And  all  within  me  seemed  to  fly, 

Like  bird  that  cleaves  the  virgin  sky, 

To  some  Love-King’s  domain. 

And  ah ! In  melody 
Bespeaking  all  the  peace  that  love 
Breathes  in  the  soul -from  elms  above— 

A song-bird  glee’d.  And  ev’ry  wind 
That  catered  to  his  rose,  in  blind 
Deep  passion,  carolled  naught  but  cheer. 

And  e’en  a brook  that  babbled  near 
Sang  forth  in  ecstasy. 

But  Eros  frowned  at  me. 

The  flow’r  I fancied  as  the  one 
That  bloomed  for  me,  was  fain  to  shun 
My  glance,  and  shrank  from  me.  But  then— 
While  youth  is  free,  I’ll  go  again 
And  seek  my  lot  in  Arcady. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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“Canzoni.” 

(Poems  by  Thomas  A.  Daly.) 


Many  are  the  humorists  whose  witty  con- 
ceits stir  the  risibilities  of  a multitude  of 
readers,  still  very  few  of  them  have  employed 
their  talents  in  such  a way  as  to  inspire  a con- 
cordant sentiment  ip  the  heart  of  every  home- 
loving  man  and  woman,  an  emotion  answering 
the  feelings  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Daly,  one  of  Fordham’s  sons,  himself  a family 
man  and  proud  of  his  position,  has  in  his  “Can- 
zoni,”  a set  of  dialect  poems  and  purely  emo- 
tional sonnets  which,  by  vivid  humorous  por- 
trayals of  the  common  yet  withal  grand  charac- 
ters of  this  cosmopolitan  nation,  has  infused  the 
spirit  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  most  strongly 
into  American  life.  To  Mr.  Daly  has  been  given 
the  highest  place  in  the  ranks  of  contemporary 
wits.  He  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Press  Humorists’  Association.  How  worthy  he 
is  of  the  position,  is  clearly  made  evident  by 
the  remarkable  worth  of  the  canzonets  appear- 
ing in  this  his  latest  work,  appealing  to  the 
joke-loving  public.  Though  Mr.  Daly's  conver- 
sational jokes  appear  in  every  daily  paper  and 
periodical  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land,  his  jocose  versification  has  done 
more  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a joke- 
smith  than  all  these  clever  little  dialogues 
which  have  so  often  induced  a happy  moment 
in  the  busy  lives  of  his  many  admirers.  While 
written  in  a mirth-provoking  vein,  Mr.  Daly’s 
lines  are  to  perform  a serious  purpose.  They 
seemed  to  be  directed  against  the  primary  evils 


of  society,  including  a disregard  of  children, 
or  rather  the  lack  of  children,  among  Americans 
of  so-called  high  degree,  and  a supercilious  con- 
tempt of  our  immigrants  whose  virility  and 
domestic  tendencies  themselves  suggest  a rebuke 
to  the  effeminacy  and  riotous  careers  of  the 
aristocracy. 

As  snatches  of  humor  alone,  these  poems  are 
well  worth  the  applause  of  their  readers.  Char- 
acters, whose  idiosyncracies  confront  us  every 
day,  and  which  we  have  learned  to  pass  by  as 
too  ordinary  for  reflection,  are  so  sung  by  Mr. 
Daly  as  to  create  a new  respect  for  our  neigh- 
bors’ peculiarities,  and  a heightened  respect 
for  the  insight  of  such  students  of  human  na- 
ture as  the  writer.  Little  episodes  of  a day’s 
observation,  not  sufficiently  striking  to  com- 
mand any  special  consideration  are  shown,  in 
the  homely  philosophy  of  these  poems,  to  possess 
a marvelous  spiritual  bearing  that  we,  so  occu- 
pied in  the  turmoil  and  bustle  entailed  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  omnipotent  lucre,  are  wont  to 
neglect.  How  often,  for  instance,  have  we  met 
the  personage  pictured  in  the  following,  and 
how  little  do  we  reckon  his  possibilities  of  in- 
fluencing his  fellows! 

“da  comiga  man.” 

“Giocobbe  Finelli  so  funny,  0 ! My ! 

By  tweestin’  bees  face  an’  by  weenkin’  hees  eye 
He  maka  you  laugh  teell  you  theenk  you  weell 
die. 
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He  don’t  gotta  say  som’theeng;  all  he  ees  do 
Ees  maka  da  face  an’,  how  moocha  you  try, 
You  no  can  help  laugh  w’en  he  lookin’  at 
you— 

Giacobbe  Finelli  so  funny,  0 ! My ! 

I deeg  een  da  tranch  weeth  Giacobbe  wan  day; 
Giacobbe  ees  toss  up  a spadefulla  clay, 

An’  beeg  Irish  boss  he  ees  gat  een  da  way ! 

Da  boss  he  ees  look  at  Giacobbe  an’  swear 
So  bad  as  he  can,  but  Giacobbe,  so  sly, 

He  maka  pretand  he  no  see  he  was  dere — 
Giacobbe  Finnelli  so  funny,  0 ! My  ! 

But  w’en  da  boss  turn  an’  ees  starta  for  go, 
Giacobbe  look  up  an’  be  mak’  da  face— So ! 

I laugh  an’  I laugh  lika  deesa — Ho ! Ho ! 

Da  boss  he  com’  back  an’  be  poncha  my 
head, 

He  smasha  my  nose  an’  be  blacka  my  eye — 

I no  can  laugh  eef  I gona  be  dead. 

Giacobbe  Finelli  so  funny,  0 ! My !” 

The  above  selection  also  serves  to  present  Mr. 
Daly’s  felicity  in  dealing  with  that  striking 
type  of  immigrant,  the  Italian,  who  is  speedily 
attaining  his  proper  level  established  by  such 
a galaxy  of  geniuses  as  Angelo,  Raphael,  Dante, 
and  Boccaccio.  So  often  do  we,  whom  we  must 
admit  to  be  of  no  superior  race,  look  down  upon 
these  descendants  of  illustrious  forebears,  be- 
cause it  has  been  their  unhappy  lot  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  once  proud  position  through  the 
effects  of  Liberalism  and  anarchy  ravaging  the 
very  heart  of  Italy.  The  author,  appreciating 
their  personalities,  and  having  a remarkable 
aptitude  for  the  expression  of  Italian  life  in 
this  country  by  means  of  the  broken  English 
lingo  of  our  down-trodden  brothers,  has  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  their  portrayal ; 
and  well  has  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose.  No 


one  entertains  the  same  feelings  in  respect  to 
the  Latins  in  our  midst,  after  perusing  one  of 
Mr.  Daly’s  stanzas,  which  he  had  before.  Mr. 
Daly’s  facility  in  the  use  of  this  dialect  and  its 
orthography  which  is  an  awe-inspiring  accom- 
plishment, requires  the  publication  of  his  verses 
to  gain  belief  in  the  existence  of  such  peculiar 
power.  The  Italian’s  first  idea  of  the  qualifica- 
tions for  American  citizenship,  which  he  gleans 
from  the  actions  of  his  new  compatriots,  is  ex- 
pressed most  truthfully  in  “A  New  Patriot”: 
“Ees  no  so  hard  for  Dago  man 
To  be  a gooda  ’Meriean. 

Too  dumb,  too  slow,  you  theenka  me, 

But  I am  sharpa  ’nough  for  see 
Da  firsta  theeng  dat  you  mu  s’  know 
Ees  how  to  speak  da  Inglaice,  so 
Dat  you  can  wave  your  hat,  an’  say: 

‘Da  redda,  whita,  blue ! Hooray !’ 

Eef  you  are  smarta  ’Meriean 
You  try  for  skeen  som’  udder  man, 

Baycause  you  know  dat  he  weell  do 
Da  sama  kinda  treecks  weeth  you. 

But  you  are  good  as  heem  an’  he 
Ees  jus’  so  good  as  you  an’  me, 

So  long  we  all  stan’  up  an’  say : 

‘Da  redda,  whita,  blue ! Hooray !’ 

For  land  dat  I was  leeven’  een 
Da  flag  ees  redda,  whita,  green. 

So  alia  w’at  I gotta  do 

Ees  jus’  forgat  da  green  for  blue. 

I skeen  you  if  I gotta  chance, 

But  dat  ees  mak’  no  deeferance. 

I gooda  ’Meriean,  an’  say: 

‘Da  redda,  whita,  blue  ! Hooray !’  ” 

Were  we  to  intersperse  our  article  with  all  the 
poems  our  spirit  would  desire,  our  comments 
on  the  poems  would  themselves  appear  to  bo 
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the  insertions.  Much  as  we  would  like  to  men- 
tion and  expatiate  on  all  of  Mr.  Daly’s  Italian 
verses,  still  time  and  material  warn  us  not  to 
delay  too  long  on  pleasant  work,  but  to  take  up 
again  the  serious  occupation  of  critic.  The 
admonition  is  certainly  imperative  for  every 
time  we  take  up  the  green  book  before  us,  we 
dislike  to  lay  it  down,  and  would  prefer  reading 
again  and  again  these  most  fascinating  lines. 
Other  traits  of  the  Italian  race  are  found  by 
Mr.  Daly  as  most  appropriate  matter  for  his 
excellent  purpose.  Their  tenderness  and  self- 
abnegation  for  altruistic  purposes  inspire 
“Leetla  Humpy  Jeem”;  their  common  sense 
is  the  subject  of  “Da  Styleesha  Lady;”  their 
trust  in  their  fellows  lends  itself  to  “Mia  Car- 
lotta;”  their  faith  and  religion  is  the  ground- 
work of  “To  the  Atheist;”  their  knowledge  of 
man’s  inner  self  courses  throughout  “Da  Blue 
Devil;”  their  simplicity  is  apparent  in  “A  Les- 
son in  Politics ;”  their  gratitude  is  elegantly  ex- 
pressed in  “Da  Besta  Frand;”  and  their  re- 
flections on  the  attitude  of  other  immigrants  is 
humorously  brought  forth  in  “Da  Fightin’ 
Irishman.”  In  “Leetla  Humpy  Jeem”  we  have 
a fine  example  of  man's  love  for  man.  In 
point  of  plot  and  sentiment,  the  poem  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  it  seems  somewhat  too  bad 
that  in  order  to  conform  with  the  characters  of 
the  narrative,  the  introduction  of  slang  was 
almost  absolutely  necessary.  The  substance  of 
the  episode,  we  will  tell  in  our  own  words. 
The  hero  is  a peanut  vender  whose  fruit,  etc., 
are  daily  being  pilfered  by  the  small  boy  ele- 
ment of  the  neighborhood.  Among  the  chil- 
dren, is  a delicate  hump-back  who  seems  most 
tricky  and  more  successful  in  his  raids  than 
his  fellows.  Of  course,  whenever  the  marauders 
descend  upon  his  stock,  the  Italian  takes  every 
means  in  his  power  to  protect  himself,  not  even 


neglecting  the  vigorous  application  of  a stick 
on  the  unfortunate  one  who  did  not  elude  the 
enemy’s  sortie.  It  is  due  to  the  generosity  and 
kindliness  of  his  victim  that  the  cripple  dis- 
tinguishes himself  as  the  champion  thief.  Each 
time  “Leetla  Humpy  Jeem,”  as  the  Italian  calls 
his  plunderer,  approaches  the  stand,  its  owner 
looks  the  other  way,  while  the  boy  procures  as 
much  of  the  stock  as  he  chooses,  which  having 
accomplished,  he  runs  away,  laughs,  and  makes 
grimaces  at  the  peanut  man.  Here  is  part 
of  the  latter’s  soliloquy  in  justification  of  hi3 
leniency : 

“So  always  I maka  pretand  I no  see 
How  moocha  peanutta  he  takh 
I guess  I would  lik’  som’  wan  do  dat  for  me 
Eef  I gotta  hump  on  da  back. 

Da  beeg  Irish  cop  ees  say:  ‘Poor  leetla  Jeem! 

Ees  better  for  heem  if  he  croke.’ 

I tal  you  eef  som’theeng  no  happen  to  heem 
I guess  pretta  soon  I be  broke. 

I no  like  to  theenkin’  bad  luck,  but  0 ! my ! 

I weeshin’  for  evra  one’s  sak’ 

Dey  soon  gat  an  angela  up  in  de  sky 
Dat  gotta  da  hump  on  da  back.” 

Let  us  now  depart  from  this  line  of  Mr. 
Daly’s  work  and  let  us  look  at  some  of  his 
poems,  which  are  devoid  of  jargon,  and  are 
written  as  ordinary  English.  Mr.  Daly  is  a poet 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Not  only 
is  the  language  in  which  these  poems  are  vested, 
superb,  but  the  ideas  and  emotions  they  reveal, 
betray  a truly  poetical  spirit  tempered  by  a 
sense  of  right  and  a good  deal  of  common  sense. 
Mr.  Daly  does  “not  hitch  his  wagon  to  a star” 
and  tempt  the  unknown  dangers  of  a heavenly 
flight,  but  he  is  content  to  versify  the  pent-up 
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emotions,  filling  the  heart  of  the  ordinary  man, 
whose  affections  are  of  God,  his  home,  and 
country.  We  have  in  his  songs  no  foolish  plati- 
tude lauded  to  the  skies;  no  hypocritical  cant 
makes  worthless  elegant  phrases;  no  sensuality 
is  anywhere  implied.  Mr.  Daly  treats  simply 
of  the  commonplace,  which  is  after  all  a mis- 
nomer for  the  deeds  and  sensibilities  of  the 
average  human  being.  Even  if  the  poet  at  times 
present  the  ludicrous,  still  ever  does  he  remain 
a poet.  His  family  ties  are  the  greatest  factor 
in  producing  such  stanzas  of  undoubted  merit 
as  are  scattered  throughout  this  priceless  vol- 
ume. The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  author's 
wife  and  children,  a dedication  which  in  itself 
is  half  the  book.  “Good  Morning”  is  a saluta- 
tion frequently  extended,  hut  how  few  poets 
have  ever  thought  to  give  notice  to  it  in  verse! 
Mr.  Daly  says  “Good  Morning”  to  us  in  one 
of  the  neatest  pieces  of  verse  it  has  been  our 
good  fortune  to  read.  It  is  hard  to  select  from 
the  treasury  of  poetic  gems  which  is  open  before 
us,  one  as  being  better  than  the  rest;  but  it 
seems  only  proper  that  we  should  show  our 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Daly  for  a poem  which  he 
wrote  for  one  of  our  issues,  by  the  repetition  of 
the  same  brilliant  yet  sensible  advice  he  gave 
to  our  readers  last  year.  Though  the  verse  is 
no  better  than  that  of  the  other  poems,  yet  read 
this  and  take  it  to  heart : 

“kiss  her.” 

“Say,  young  man,  if  you’ve  a wife. 

Kiss  her. 

Every  morning  of  your  life, 

Kiss  her. 

Every  evening  when  the  sun 
Marks  your  day  of  labor  done, 

Get  you  homeward  on  the  run — 

Kiss  her ! 


Even  though  you’re  feeling  bad, 

Kiss  her. 

If  she’s  out  of  sorts  and  sad, 

Kiss  her. 

Act  as  if  you  meant  it,  too; 

Let  the  whole  true  heart  of  you 
Speak  its  ardor  when  you  do 
Kiss  her. 

If  you  think  it’s  “soft,”  you’re  wrong, 

Kiss  her ! 

Love  like  this  will  make  you  strorg, 

Kiss  her. 

You’re  her  husband  now,  hut  let 
Her  possess  her  lover  yet. 

Every  blessed  chance  you  get, 

Kiss  her. 

Every  good  wife  lets  her  man 
Kiss  her. 

Be  a man  then,  when  you  can; 

Kiss  her. 

If  you’d  strike  with  telling  force 
At  the  Evil  of  Divorce, 

Just  adopt  this  simple  course: 

Kiss  her.” 

Not  content  with  trying  his  powers  of  creating 
a truthful  reproduction  in  verse  of  the  Italian’s 
oddities,  Mr.  Daly  dares  the  well-trodden  field 
of  depicting  the  Irishman  and  his  troubles,  joys, 
and  tribulations  in  his  new  home.  It  is  seldom 
that  a writer  attains  perfection  in  any  style  of 
writing  where  the  use  of  a dialect  is  entailed, 
but  it  is  still  more  seldom  that  the  same  writer 
adds  another  such  form  of  speech  to  his  store. 
However,  Mr.  Daly,  a descendant  of  the  Irish 
kings,  is  one  of  the  more  able  poets  in  this 
line  who  have  delineated  the  eccentricities  of 
the  Hibernian  most  intelligently.  Perhaps  no 
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other  humorist  has  drawn  so  much  fun  of  a 
higher  order  from  the  doings  of  Erin’s  sons 
than  Mr.  Daly,  and  he  has  accomplished  this 
without  proving  in  the  least  offensive  to  Irish- 
men or  their  friends.  He  feels,  thinks,  speaks, 
and  expresses  his  ideas  as  Irishmen  do,  not  in 
that  boisterous  and  disgusting  manner  that  most 
of  our  so-called  Irish  humorists  resort  to  with- 
out the  slightest  sense  of  delicacy.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  whose  Mr. 
Dooley  Papers  are  wont  to  be  regarded  as  clas- 
sical gems,  Mr.  Daly  is  foremost  in  the  ranks 
of  the  interpreters  of  Irish  sentiment.  The  in- 
cidents he  makes  use  of  are  of  that  variety  which 
spring  from  the  ready  wit,  and  keenness  at  re- 
partee of  Patrick  and  Michael.  His  characters 
are  in  no  instance  exposed  as  objects  of  ridicule, 
but  they  present  those  manly  qualities  of  our 
race,  which  have  won  for  them  first  place  in 
the  annals  of  soldiers,  statesmen  and  religious. 
Their  pugnacity  is  moderated  by  that  gentle 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  an  undeniable 
quality  of  the  Celt  so  often  forgotten.  The 
writer's  Irish  priest  is  a combination  of  big- 
heartedness and  innocence.  None  but  an  Irish- 
man can  understand  the  Irish;  and  this  prin- 
ciple Mr.  Daly,  when  compared  with  non- 
Irish  poets  (for  the  human  race  is  divided  into 
the  Irish  and  non-Irish),  who  have  essayed  the 
task  of  presenting  Irish  scenes,  surely  demon- 
strates. Moreover,  the  brogue  proceeding  from 
the  lips  of  the  Irishmen  of  “Canzoni”  is  of  the 
pleasant,  soothing  sort,  distinguishing  a real 
Irishman.  Take  the  following  as  an  Irish- 
man’s wit  and  good  nature: 

“Father  O’Shea  and  Father  McCrea.” 

“Ye  might  search  the  world’s  ends. 

But  ye’d  find  no  such  friends 


As  Father  O’Shea  and  Father  McCrea. 

Very  caustic  in  wit 
Was  Father  O’Shea, 

But  as  droll  every  bit 
Was  Father  McCrea; 

An'  0 ! such  a volley  o’  fun  they  were  pokin’, 
The  wan  at  the  other,  as  good  as  a play, 

Wid  their  ready  replies  an’  their  innocint  jokn’, 
When  Father  O’Shea  met  Father  McCrea. 

Now,  upon  a March  Sunday  it  came  for  to  pass 

Good  Father  McCrea 

Preached  a very  fine  sermon,  an’  then,  afther 
Mass, 

Met  Father  O’Shea. 

’Twas  a very  appropriate  sermon  for  Lent 

Ye  delivered  this  minute, 

For  the  season  o’  fastin’  ’twas  very  well 
meant — 

I could  find  no  meat  in  it!’ 

Said  Father  O’Shea. 

Then,  quick  as  the  laughter  that  gleamed  in  his 
eye, 

Good  Father  McCrea 

Raised  a finger  o’  protest,  an’  made  his  reply 

To  Father  O’Shea. 

‘Faith,  I’ll  have  to  be  workin’  a miracle  next, 
To  comply  wid  your  wishes, 

Dare  you  ask  me  for  meat,  my  dear  sir,  when 
the  text 

Was  ‘the  loaves  an’  the  fishes?’ 

Said  Father  McCrea. 

Very  caustic  in  wit 
Was  Father  O’Shea, 

But  as  droll  every  bit 
Was  Father  McCrea; 
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Though  ye’d  search  the  world’s  ends 

Ye  would  find  no  such  friends 

As  Father  O’Shea  an’  Father  MeCrea.” 

Delightful ! Is  is  not  ? 

Mr.  Daly,  with  no  mean  success,  has  produced 
several  elegant  bits  of  verse  in  the  "darkey” 
twang,  a further  proof  of  his  remarkable  ver- 
satility. No  doubt,  he  could  make  use  of  the 
French  and  German  broken  English  most  fa- 
mously in  the  same  manner,  but  as  yet  he  has 
not  done  so. 

“Canzoni”  merits  the  greatest  praise  from  all 
real  human  beings,  for  its  sparkling  wit  will 
lighten  many  a melancholy  heart,  while  the 
satirical  value  of  some  of  the  work,  in  regard 
to  modern  corruption,  may  do  more  to  eradicate 
noxious  elements  from  our  social  system  than 
all  legislation  and  sermons  combined.  Mr. 
Daly’s  wife  and  children  form  the  constellation 
which  is  the  cynosure  of  his  eyes,  and  their 
happiness  is  the  principal  object  of  his  every 
effort.  Mr.  Daly’s  “Canzoni”  from  beginning 
to  end  teems  with  allusions  to  his  domestic 
tranquillity  and  satisfaction.  See  the  final 
poem  in  the  volume : 


"a  song  to  one.” 

“If  few  are  won  to  read  my  lays 
And  offer  me  a word  of  praise, 

If  there  are  only  one  or  two 
To  take  my  rhymes  and  read  them  through, 
I may  not  claim  the  poet’s  bays. 

I care  not,  when  my  fancy  plays 
Its  one  sweet  note,  if  it  should  raise 
A host  of  listeners  or  few — 

If  you  are  won. 

The  homage  that  my  full  heart  pays 
To  Womanhood  in  divers  ways, 

Begins  ahd  ends,  my  love,  in  you. 

My  lines  may  halt,  but  strong  and  true 
My  soul  shall  sing  through  all  its  days, 
if  you  are  won.” 

And  he  means  every  word  of  it.  No,  he  is  too 
modest  for  the  present  popularity  of  “Canzoni.” 
We  predict  for  him  a host  of  admirers,  all  hon- 
oring the  appearance  of  a new  and  healthy 
humorist,  and  laying  their  tribute  of  praise  at 
the  feet  of  one  of  Fordham’s  most  illustrious 
sons,  Thomas  A.  Daly. 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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An  Ancient  Estimate  of  franklin. 


One  of  the  disadvantages  in  being  dead  is 
that  one  cannot  revise  his  biography.  This  is 
shown  in  such  recent  biographies  as  Purcell’s 
Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Froude’s  Life  of 
Carlyle,  Dowden’s  Life  of  Shelley.  And  often 
it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a dead  man  that 
he  died  long  before  the  present,  inasmuch  as 
hero-worship  in  receding  generations  will  for- 
get the  evil  and  think  only  of  the  good.  The 
converse  of  Marc  Antony’s  lament  over  the 
dead  body  of  Caesar  often  is  true.  The  great 
heroes  of  our  country  have  been  long  dead,  and 
their  memory  is  cherished  admost  as  sacredly 
as  the  ancient  Romans  cherished  the  heroes  of 
their  country  by  making  them  Gods.  But  some 
unholy  writers,  revelling  in  the  discovery  of  an- 
cient letters,  diaries  and  local  gossip,  have  re- 
cently done  no  small  harm  to  the  reputations 
of  some  of  our  early  heroes,  and  have  made  us 
tremble  for  fear  that  our  worship  has  been  all 
worship  of  false  gods.  A case  in  point  is  that 
of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

No  American  of  to-day  is  ignorant  of  the 
honor  and  reverence  in  which  the  memory  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  has  been  held.  He  is  rep- 
resented to  the  children  of  our  country  as  a 
patriot,  a statesman,  a citizen,  and  a character 
worthy  of  their  emulation.  His  patriotism,  ac- 
cording to  our  histories  and  biographies,  is  ex- 
emplary. We  are  made  to  understand  that  he 


was  one  of  those  great  minds  who  guided  the 
bark  of  American  Independence  zealously,  and 
aided  materially  in  making  the  United  States 
a nation. 

As  a statesman  he  served  his  country  faith- 
fully and  disinterestedly.  Before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  he  represented  the  interests  of  the 
Colonies  at  the  Court  of  England,  and  during 
the  war  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  France.  We  all  know 
that  it  was  partly  through  the  assistance  and 
support  of  the  latter  government  that  our  fore- 
fathers were  enabled  to  force  England  to  aban- 
don the  conflict  and  grant  America  the  precious 
boon  of  liberty.  And  we  know  also  that  Frank- 
lin was  instrumental  in  securing  that  assist- 
ance. 

As  a private  citizen  Franklin  began  life  in  a 
printing  office,  and  by  his  own  industry  rose  to 
be  a philosopher  and  one  of  the  world’s  great 
inventors.  The  story  of  him  walking  through 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  with  his  provender 
under  his  arm  is  too  familiar  to  bear  repetition. 
But  he  was  successful  at  his  trade,  and  in  time 
became  a prominent  editor.  In  relation  to  his 
inventive  genius  it  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
could  make  an  experiment  with  less  apparatus, 
and  conduct  his  experimental  inquiry  to  a dis- 
covery with  more  ordinary  materials,  than  any 
other  inventor. 
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But  it  seems  that  Franklin  was  not  held  in 
such  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries,  who, 
instead  of  idolizing  him  as  we  do,  deprecated 
his  lack  of  virtuous  qualities.  And  it  is  to 
strengthen  this  assertion  that  an  incident  is 
here  narrated,  which  occurred  at  a dinner 
given  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  at 
Doughoregan  Manor  on  the  ninety-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  Circumstances  point  to 
the  fact  that  Charles  Carroll  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  were  personal  friends.  We  know  that 
he  accompanied  Franklin  on  an  official  mission 
to  Canada.  We  know  also  that  Franklin  speaks 
of  Charles  Carroll  in  his  autobiography,  and 
refers  to  him  as  a friend.  So  it  would  seem 
reasonable  for  us  to  infer  that  Charles  Carroll 
could  speak  authoritatively  about  Franklin. 

Doughoregan  Manor,  the  estate  of  Charles 
Carroll,  is  to-day  a typical  old-fashioned  South- 
ern place,  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Baltimore  on  the  Frederick  turnpike.  The 
house  is  a low,  yellow  building,  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long.  A long,  winding  driveway, 
fringed  with  stately  trees,  leads  up  to  the  man- 
sion. The  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
section  of  the  building,  and  the  view  from  this 
point  is  most  enchanting.  The  antique,  heavy 
furniture  of  a century  ago  has  not  been  re- 
placed by  more  modern  interior  decorations. 
In  the  extension  of  the  wing  of  the  mansion  the 
chapel  is  situated,  where  the  “Signer,”  his  fam- 
ily and  slaves  were  wont  to  worship.  In  the 
rear  of  the  building  there  is  an  open  expanse, 
at  one  time  dotted  with  whitewashed  cabins, 
where  the  slaves  of  the  estate  dwelt.  Several 
cabins  are  still  extant,  and  in  one  of  them  lived 
not  long  ago  an  old  negro,  who  never  tired  of 
telling  stories  connected  with  the  “Signer.” 

At  the  Carrollton  Manor,  then,  according  to 
Mr.  John  Hi.  B.  Latrobe,  one  of  Maryland’s 


many  distinguished  men,  guests  to  the  number 
of  forty,  including  the  neighbors  and  some  of 
the  acquaintances  of  Charles  Carroll,  and  Mr. 
Latrobe  himself,  sat  down  to  dinner  in  two 
rooms. 

Mr.  Latrobe,  the  late  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  in  a letter  to  Col. 
J.  Thomas  Scharf,  gives  a description  of  this 
dinner  in  which  he  participated.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Mr.  Carroll  spoke  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Franklin,  and,  among  other 
things,  narrated  the  story  in  question.  He  said 
that  at  the  time  of  Franklin's  death,  which 
happened  when  Carroll  was  in  the  Senate/then 
in  session  in  Philadelphia,  he  arose  in  his  place, 
referred  to  Franklin’s  death,  and  proposed  that 
the  Senators  wear  the  usual  mourning  for  so 
distingushed  a patriot.  The  motion  was  lost, 
his  own  colleague  alone  arising  in  support  of  it. 
Afterwards  one  of  the  Senators,  Izard,  of  South 
Carolina,  approached  Carroll,  and  said  to  him : 
“Carroll,  how  could  you  make  such  a motion 
for  that  rascal?” 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Franklin,  in  spite 
of  the  hero-worshipt  of  modern  times,  was  not 
held  in  very  high  esteem  by  the  Senate.  If  he 
was,  would  that  body  have  refused  to  wear  the 
usual  mourning  for  him?  Would  not  at  least 
some  of  the  members  have  arisen  in  support  of 
Charles  Carroll’s  motion?  Again,  does  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  members  of  that  body  character- 
ized him  as  a “rascal”  argue  well  for  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held?  Surely,  if  the  entire 
Senate  had  no  respect  for  him,  the  people, 
whose  sentiments  that  body  must  have  reflected, 
did  not.  If,  then,  the  character  of  Franklin 
was  not  such  as  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been,  have  we  not  established  a false  ideal,  and 
are  we  to  continue  to  worship  a false  god  ? 

Vincent  H.  Seilek,  ’07. 
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&ti  Sntoocatton. 

0 Music  ! Goddess  of  some  soul-inspiring  land, 

Steal  softly  down  with  all  thy  knights  of  harmony, 

When  Fancy,  as  my  pilot,  moors  upon  the  strand 

Of  Love,  my  wav ’ring  heart,  and  let  it  speak  to  thee. 

And  when  thy  chordant  heart  has  been  attuned  to  mine, 

And  when  full  well  thou  know’st  what  hallows  it  in  thrall, 
Pray  steal  away  and  whisper  in  her  soul  benign, 

By  thy  soft  breath,  the  longings  of  my  heart,  my  all. 

To  hers,  full  unsuspecting,  thou  canst  ’tune  my  heart ; 

And  when  thy  soul-uplifting  spell  has  left  her  free. 

She’ll  know,  what  now  I fear  to  tell,  by  thy  charmed  art, 

“ Two  hearts  attuned  as  one  will  love  in  harmony.’/ 


J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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Against  “Cbe  Simplified  Spelling.  ” 


[The  following  is  an  address  by  Professor 
John  Nugent  Cleary,  of  our  College  Faculty,  at 
a public  meeting  called  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  introduction  of  the  simplified  spelling  in 
the  City’s  public  schools.  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  of  Columbia  University,  was  the 
protagonist  for  the  simplified  spelling. — Eds.] 
Mr.  Chairman  : 

I rise  to  address  the  committee  with  consider- 
able diffidence,  inspired  by  my  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  hearing  and  by  my  knowledge 
of  your  ability  to  visit  with  your  censure  one 
who  offers  his  opinions  for  your  consideration 
without  any  other  support  than  their  apparent 
reasonableness  to  him  who  propounds  them. 

I feel  safe,  however,  in  this  regard  that  my 
opinions  cannot  mislead  you,  lacking  as  they 
do  the  support  of  great  wealth — if  they  do  not 
command  your  approval  on  their  own  merits. 
I have  listened  with  great  interest  to  Professor 
Matthews’  and  Colonel  Sprague’s  presentation 
of  the  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  reformed 
spelling  into  the  schools  under,  your  care,  and  I 
desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  Colonel 
Sprague’s  dignified  and  scholarly  address  in 
support  of  his  case. 

But  throughout  the  whole  of  this  argument  I 
have  failed  to  detect  any  proof  that  the  pro- 
posed reforms  are  either  necessary,  advantage- 
ous or  desirable,  or  that  any  “abuse”  exists 
which  calls  for  reform  at  the  hands  of  the  Sim- 


plified Spelling  Board,  or  of  any  other  person. 
The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  party  asserting 
the  affirmative,  and  I submit  that  no  such  proof 
has  been  adduced  as  will  warrant  the  adoption 
by  you,  either  of  the  principle  of  change  or  of 
the  particular  plan  of  change  decreed  by  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board. 

To  point  to  some  twenty  words  exhibited  on 
charts,  as  Professor  Matthews  has  done,  and  to 
their  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  alteration  by 
his  board,  is  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
propriety  of  submitting  the  40,000  or  more 
words  of  the  language  to  arbitrary  change; 
much  less  is  his  offensive  assertion  that  all  who 
oppose  the  board’s  changes  are  “the  real  inno- 
vators,” “the  enemies  of  progress,”  “the  oppo- 
nents of  education”  and  “the  defenders  of  a 
condition  of  disorder  and  chaos.” 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  Chairman,  I resent  the 
accusation  that  I am  an  “innovator”  because  I 
decline  to  spell  “sulphur”  with  an  “f,”  and  that 
I am  “an  enemy  of  progress”  because  I refuse 
to  accept  the  new  spelling  of  “kissed”  with  a 
“t.”  “East”  does  not  represent  the  sound  of 
“kissed.”  Try  them  by  adding  a silent  “e” — 
“kisste,”  “kiss’de” — and  you  will  see  that  the 
change  is  unwarranted;  nor  does  it  please  me 
to  be  called  an  “opponent  of  education”  be- 
cause I prefer  to  represent  the  sound  of  “oker” 
by  its  present  spelling,  rather  than  by  that  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  Matthews  of  “ocher.” 

I took  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  “Com- 
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prehensive  Dictionary,”  published  by  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  to  find  the  cases  in  which  “ch”  had  a 
hard  sound  before  “e,”  and  against  the  hundreds 
of  cases  where  “ch”  had  the  soft  sound,  which 
it  carries  in  “cherry,”  “watcher,”  etc.,  I found 
only  about  six  words  in  which  “ch”  had  a hard 
sound  before  a vowel,  and  these  were  practically 
unaltered  Greek  words  in  which  the  symbol  X 
had  been  merely  transposed  into  Roman  char- 
acters. Furthermore,  sir,  I submit  that  I am 
unjustly  discerned  as  an  apostle  of  “disorder” 
on  account  of  my  desire  to  retain  the  distinctive 
spellings  of  words  of  similar  sound  and  differ- 
ent meaning,  which  would  be  reduced  to  a 
common  form  for  all  meanings  by  Professor 
Matthews’  plan.  Compare  the  different  spell- 
ings of  the  sound  “site”  and  the  widely  diverg- 
ent meanings  attaching  to  each.  The  error  of 
his  ways  began  with  the  false  assumption  that 
the  primary  function  of  the  written  word  is  to 
represent  a sound,  when  its  real  duty  is  to  rep- 
resent an  idea.  But  these  considerations  are 
not  germane  to  the  most  important  purpose  of 
this  discussion. 

The  assent  of  the  committee  is  asked  to  the 
operation  of  a “campaign”  (see  Circular  No.  2) 
only  now  commenced,  and  declared  by  the  Sim- 
plified Spelling  Board  to  be  destined  to  extend 
over  “a  considerable  period  of  years.”  You 
should  hesitate  before  committing  yourselves  to 
the  approbation  of  acts  not  already  done,  and 
which,  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  “reforms” 
before  you  at  present,  will  not  be  satisfactorily 
done.  I contend  that  nothing  so  conclusive  of 
the  propriety  and  utility  of  the  acts  of  the  Sim- 
plified Spelling  Board  has  been  laid  before  you 
as  to  warrant  the  pledge  of  your  approval  and 
the  promise  of  your  support  to  its  future  actions. 

It  sounds  commonplace  to  say  that  the  sub- 
mission of  a free  people  to  executive  authority 


is  nothing  but  their  compliance  with  laws  which 
they  themselves  have  made.  It  is  this  consid- 
eration which  renders  their  obedience  voluntary 
and  cheerful.  No  matter  how  scholarly  and 
how  learned  may  be  the  members  of  the  Sim- 
plified Spelling  Board,  no  matter  what  their 
eminence,  erudition  and  influence,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  importance  in  their  own 
lines  of  endeavour,  they  are  not  a representative 
body,  either  chosen  by  the  people  or  invested 
by  lawful  authority  with  power  to  make  laws. 
Their  acts  are  voluntary  acts  and  their  defective 
constitution  prevents  them  from  enforcing  the 
universal  observance  of  their  decrees,  to  which, 
therefore,  assent  must  be  voluntary.  That  such 
assent  will  not  be  universal  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  some  schools  have  already  adopted  the  re- 
form, whilst  many  more  schools,  and  notably 
nearly  all  the  universities,  have  rejected  them. 

If  you  adopt  these  reforms  in  the  schools  of 
New  York  City  you  will  have  there  a different 
style  of  spelling  from  that  taught  outside  the 
city  line  in  New  York  State,  and  a different 
style  from  that  taught  in  the  New  Jersey 
schools,  five  minutes’  distance  across  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  a different  style  from  that  learnt 
in  the  universities. 

In  the  result  you  will  create  an  unnecessary 
and  undesirable  distinction  between  persons 
educated  in  different  localities,  and  an  invidi- 
ous contrast  between  the  university  man  and  his 
poorer  brother  of  the  public  schools;  you  will 
create  a caste  in  language,  a “vernacular”  op- 
posed to  a “classical”  form  of  written  expres- 
sion, and  you  will  destroy  the  uniformity  of 
elementary  education.  In  fine,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  adoption  of  these  reforms  by  the  Board  of 
Education  will  result  in  the  substitution  of  a 
condition  of  discord  and  disagreement  for  a 
custom  of  universal  acceptance. 
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I therefore  submit  that,  as  the  reforms  pro- 
posed are  unjustifiable  in  principle  and  at  best 
questionable  in  detail,  and  as  their  adoption 
will  work  unnecessary  hardship,  they  should  not 
be  introduced  into  the  educational  system  of 
this  city. 

[Professor  Matthews  was  heard  in  reply: 

Mr.  A.  Leo  Everett:  “Professor  Matthews, 
how  can  you  ask  us  to  accept  a system  which 
will  not  be  universal  ?” 

Professor  Matthews:  “It  will  adjust  itself  in 
time.” 

Mr.  Everett:  “But,  in  the  meantime?” 

Professor  Matthews:  “No  hardship  will  en- 
sue.” 


Mr.  Winthrop : “What  is  the  necessity  of 
the  change  at  all?” 

Professor  Matthews:  “The  present  style  of 
spelling  is  absurd  and  ought  to  be  changed.” 

Professor  Matthews  admitted  that  the  news- 
papers did  not  use  the  “reforms”  and  that  he 
did  not  use  them  himself  in  his  published 
writings. 

The  chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Cleary. 

The  committee  took  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment, and  on  October  27  published  their  report 
against  the  adoption  of  the  reforms  in  the  public 
schools,  which  report  was  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education. — Eds.] 
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Ciresome  Dies  by  Oitbful  Cbomas. 

IY.  The  Mesmerized  Ball. 


“My  !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fothergill,  as  she  took 
once  more  her  old  accustomed  place  at  Mrs. 
Kite’s  dinner  table,  “My,  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
think  that  we  are  all  back  again.  What  a de- 
lightful summer  it  has  been.  I’ve  enjoyed  it 
immensely,  and  so  have  we  all,  I'm  sure,  haven’t 
we,  Mr.  Thomas?” 

“Extraordinarily,”  agreed  Truthful  Thomas, 
“In  fact  I can’t  say  that  I have  ever  spent  a 
more  enjoyable  vacation,  and  I’ve  seen  quite  a 
few,”  he  added,  fondly  caressing  tthe  flesh- 
colored  circle  which  adorned  the  top  of  his 
cranium. 

“How  did  you  pass  the  time,  Mr.  Thomas?” 
inquired  Mr.  Whitechoker. 

‘‘Baseball,  mostly,”  replied  Truthful  Thomas, 
“Baseball,  mostly,  with  a little  boating,  bath- 
ing and  billiards  on  the  side.  You  ought  to 
have  seen  me  fool  those  fellows  with  the  mes- 
merized ball.  What! — never  heard  of  a mes- 
merized ball?  Well,  well.  I’ll  tell  you  about  it. 
I summered,  as  you  know,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
not  far  from  a picturesque  lake.  The  men  at 
our  hotel  organized  a baseball  nine,  and  the 
honor  of  pitching  fell  to  my  lot  by  unanimous 
choice.  I do  not  pose  as  a star  pitcher ; in  fact, 
barring  speed,  I possess  very  little  ability  in 
that  line.  But,  ability  or  none,  I won  game 
after  game  for  our  boys.” 

“How  did  you  do  it?”  eagerly  asked  Mrs. 
Fothergill. 


“With  the  mesmerized  ball,”  replied  the 
speaker,  “With  a little  nine-ounce  sphere  of 
hypnotized  worsted.  I had  the  good  fortune 
to  possess,  at  that  time,  a small  but  useful 
volume  on  Will  Power,  entitled  the  Hypnotist’s 
Handibook,  and,  with  its  valuable  help,  I pro- 
ceeded to  mesmerize  that  ball,  so  that  the  best 
batsman  in  America  couldn’t  hit  it  with  a bass- 
fiddle.  Taking  up  my  book  I glanced  hurriedly 
over  the  table  of  contents.  ‘Formula  XXXIII,’ 
I read  ‘How  to  make  a ball  bat-proof.’  In 
nervous  haste,  I read  it,  and  then  proceeded  to 
apply  its  precepts. 

“That  very  afternoon  an  important  contest 
was  to  take  place,  and  my  captain  continually- 
exhorted  me  to  do  my  best.  ‘Never  fear,  old 
boy,’  said  I,  ‘you  leave  it  to  me !’  And  he  did. 
Baseballs,  by  the  way,  were  very  scarce  in  those 
parts,  with  the  result  that,  when  the  umpire’s 
‘Batter  up !’  greeted  my  ears,  mine  was  the  only 
ball  on  the  field.  When  ‘Play  ball !’  came,  I 
let  ’er  go.  Whack ! ! Z-z-z-z-z-z  ! — far  out  over 
the  tree-tops  flew  the  sphere,  while  Cassidy, 
who  headed  the  opponents’  batting  list,  trotted 
briskly  around  the  diamond  for  a home  run. 
While  all  eyes  were  fixed  with  admiring  gaze 
on  him,  mine  were  on  the  ball,  while  my  legs 
pursued  it  as  fast  as  they  could  run.  Onward 
it  sped,  straight  for  the  lake,  with  myself  at  its 
heels — figuratively  speaking.” 

“Did  you  catch  it,”  queried  Mr.  Knutti,  a 
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sudden  gleam  of  unwonted  intelligence  illumin- 
ing his  features. 

“I  would  most  certainly  have  done  so,”  said 
the  president  of  the  Saphira  Society,  “But  for 
an  unfortunate,  or  rather,  a fortunate  circum- 
stance; the  ball  was  falling  directly  into  the 
lake,  but  a few  feet  distant.  I stood  on  the 
shore  and  watched  in  despair.  Swifter  and 
swifter  it  fell.  In  another  instant  it  would 
vanish  forever  beneath  the  tranquil  waters  of 
the  lake.  I gazed  with  sinking  heart,  when — 
suddenly ” 

“You  sat  up  and  swore  you’d  never  eat  an- 
other rarebit,”  interrupted  Mr.  Knutti. 

“When  suddenly,”  continued  Truthful 
Thomas,  unheeding,  “An  extraordinary  thing 
happened.  That  ball  actually  came  within  an 
inch  of  the  water,  and ” 

“A  whale  came  up  and  swallowed  it !”  cried 
Mr.  Knutti,  and  he  laughed  heartily  at  his 
wit. 

“No  such  think  happened,”  corrected  Truth- 
ful Thomas,  “though  I confess  that  the  ball 
was  without  doubt  a Jonah.  What  it  did  do, 
however,  was  to  rebound  from  the  surface  of 
the  lake,  and  that  with  such  force,  that  it  landed 
safely  on  the  opposite  shore.  With  beating 
heart  I recovered  it,  and  hastened  back  to  my 
companions.  Before  continuing  the  game  I 
drew  from  my  pocket  my  treasured  copy  of 
the  Hypnotist’s  HandibooTc.  Then  all  became 
clear.  Instead  of  using,  as  I had  thought  to 
have  done,  ‘Formula  XXXIII,’  I had  used 
‘Formula  XXIII,’  ‘How  to  make  a ball 
“skidoo”  from  water!’  With  a mad  shout  I 
literally  flew  to  the  pitcher’s  box.  My  suc- 
cess was  assured,  for  before  me,  not  three  feet 
in  front  of  the  plate,  I beheld  a small  puddle, 
the  sole  survivor  of  a rain-storm  of  the  preceed- 
ing  day.  A groan  arose  among  my  supporters, 


as  I let  fly  the  ball.  The  batsman  stepped 
back  to  avoid  the  splash — but  there  was  none. 
An  inch  above  the  muddy  water  sped  the  ball. 
Then — suddenly — it  shot  up,  clegn  over  the 
center  of  the  plate.  ‘Strike !’  cried  the  um- 
pire. Again  I pitched,  with  the  same  result, 
and — well,  to  make  a long  story  short,  the  visi- 
tor’s first  hit  was  their  last,  in  fact,  it  was  the 
last  hit  made  by  a visiting  team  on  those 
grounds — until ” 

“You  must  show  us  that  marvelous  ball,  Mr. 
Thomas,”  said  Mrs.  Kite,  “For  surely  you  have 
kept  it  as  a memento  of  your  prowess.” 

“Alas !”  sighed  Truthful  Thomas,”  I lost  it, 
lost  my  secret  of  success.  It  was  this  way,  I 
had  hired  a small  boy  to  replenish  the  puddle, 
shortly  before  each  game.  He  served  me  faith- 
fully all  summer,  until,  suddenly,  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy,  and,  poor  fellow,  he 
died.  But  it  wasn’t  the  mere  fact  of  his  dying 
that  caused  our  defeat.  It  was  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  thing.  You  see,  he  dropped  right  off 
without  giving  us  the  slightest  notice,  and  so, 
when  I stepped  into  my  place  that  afternoon,  I 
was  unaware  that  the  puddle  had  not  been 
filled.  I was  confident.  Confidence  radiated 
from  my  every  feature.  Confidence  was  re- 
flected in  my  movements.  I had  planned  to 
make  a record  that  day,  a record  that  could  not 
be  approached.  But,  alas,  when  I pitched  the 
first  ball  it  sank,  deep,  deep;  down  in  the  slimy 
mud,  never  again  to  be  viewed  by  any  save 
worms,  and— I blush  to  acknowledge  it — we  lost 
that  game  by  a score  of  97  to  6.  You  see,  the 
shock  caused  me  by  the  loss  of  my  ball  com- 
pletely unnerved  me.” 

“Why  didn't  you  hypnotize  another  ball  with 
your  wonderful  book?”  asked  Mrs.  Kite,  sus- 
piciously. 

“That’s  the  queer  part  of  it,”  said  Truthful 
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Thomas.  ‘‘That  very  day  the  Hypnotist’s 
Handibook  disappeared  forever.  It  was 
rumored  that  a pitcher  named  Egan  was  seen 
leaving  my  room  a few  minutes  prior  to  his 
departure  for  the  city,  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence points  to  his  guilt.  You  see  I’ve  since 
seen  him  twirling  for  Fordham,  and  that  fact 
alone  convinced  me  that  he  had  the  ball 
hypnotized.” 


“Why  didn’t  you  procure  another  Hypno- 
tist’s Handibook?”  suggested  Mrs.  Fothergill. 

“That,”  said  Truthful  Thomas,  “was  im- 
possible you  see  I wrote  that  book  myself,  and 
then  forgot  everything  that  was  in  it.” 

“How  unfortunate !”  sympathized  Mrs.  Kite, 
“But,  Mr.  Thomas,  your  dinner  is  getting  cold, 
and  you  won’t  get  another  meal  until  six 
o’clock.  Ptay,  have  some  more  prunes.” 

Joseph  E.  Lakkins,  ’10. 
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There's,  a harmony  weird  in  the  realms  of  the  air, 

As  the  wind  rustles  loud  through  the  forests  of  gold  ; 

And  the  trees,  shorn  of  foliage,  moan  in  despair, 

While  the  leaves  wander  aimless,  stray  sheep  from  the  fold. 

How  quaint  and  fantastic  those  bright  leaves  appear, 

Like  the  thoughts  which  their  beauty  and  glory  inspire  ! 
What  a brilliant  scene  when  in  wildest  career, 

As  they  whirl  in  bewildering  colors  of  fire ! 

All  the  glories  of  nature,  the  song  of  the  year, 

Are  all  gathered  in  autumn,  reflected  in  gold— 

All  the  beauty  of  woodland  and  mountain  and  meer, 

Of  springtime  and  summer  in  autumn  unfold. 

There  is  joy  in  the  air— all  the  world  is  in  song 
And  the  wind  through  the  forest  seems  murmuring  rhyme; 
While  the  whirl  of  the  leaves,  on  the  breeze  borne  along, 
Adds  a quivering  note  to  the  music  sublime. 


Joseph  T.  Goryeb,  TO. 
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Sanctum. 

CATHOLIC  READING. 

The  reading  portion  of  our  community  seems 
little  concerned  over  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  struggling  Catholic  novelists,  whose  tales, 
as  stories  only,  are  most  interesting.  These 
writers  have  gained  but  little  prominence  in  the 
literary  world,  because  the  very  persons  for 
whom  their  works  are  intended,  do  not  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  notice  the  efforts  made 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  faith,  by  so  many 
gifted  and  conscientious  authors.  Catholics 
who  find  pleasure  in  reading  fiction,  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  problem  books  of  the  day,  all  of 
which  are  either  descriptive  of  the  sensuous 
traits  of  men,  or  are  pervaded  with  a thin  vein 
of  false  doctrine  or  sophistry  intended  to  arouse 
misapprehension  in  the  reader  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  Church’s  claim  to  infallibility.  Sad  to 
say,  these  popular  novels  but  too  often  perform 
their  work  well.  To  them  is  to  be  accredited  the 
liberalism  prevailing  to-day.  Socialistic  and 
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anarchistic  principles  are  not  seldom  the 
groundwork  of  a book,  or  dramatic  presenta- 
tion. Catholics,  uneducated  Catholics  we  mean, 
when  they  see  such  notions  so  enticingly  ex- 
pressed, begin  to  question  their  own  position  on 
matters  of  religion,  and  in  time  neglect  their 
duties,  regarding  as  ridiculous  some  traditional 
Catholic  customs  they  had  learned  to  revere. 

We  have  Catholic  books  of  all  descriptions 
published  daily,  but  the  writers  of  them,  be- 
cause of  the  little  encouragement  they  receive, 
are  not  tempted,  or  better  are  unable,  to  put 
forth  their  best  elforts.  We  know  these  men  re- 
quire more  than  faith  and  piety  to  conserve 
their  physical  as  well  as  mental  strength,  and 
unless  they  find  their  profession  more  remunera- 
tive in  a temporal  sense,  though  money  is  not 
the  object  of  their  work,  they  will  perforce  be 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  field  and  leave  infidel 
and  agnostic  authors  at  liberty  to  poison  the 
minds  of  their  readers.  Some  of  us,  mayhap, 
have  not  in  the  past  known  that  so  many  ex- 
cellent Catholic  books  were  in  print,  but  still 
this  does  not  excuse  us  for  encouraging  the 
propagation  of  skepticism.  Some  of  us  also 
may  think  the  Catholic  works  too  simple  and 
as  offering  no  problem  to  the  higher  intelligences 
for  solution.  We  say  to  such  that  they  are 
blinded  by  pride,  for  these  books  advance  a 
problem  already  solved,  the  only  problem  that 
should  command  a Catholic’s  respect,  the  prob- 
lem of  our  last  end.  You  can  educate  yourself 
to  a liking  for  such  reading  as  we  espouse,  and 
when  this  taste  is  acquired  the  demand  for 
Catholic  books  will  far  exceed  the  supply. 
Then,  shall  we  be  better  prepared  to  refute  the 
specious  arguments  of  contemporary  writers  by 
the  exposition  of  truthful  matter  completed  by 
the  correct  form. 

L.  M.  B. 


MART YES  TO  JEALOUSY. 

Not  satisfied  with  proclaiming  as  absurd  our 
religious  tenets,  some  non-Catholics  (and  this 
failing  is  especially  applicable  to  our  non-Cath- 
olic  scholars),  are  loath  to  grant  Catholics  any 
authority  in  regard  to  matters  scientific.  The 
latest  evidence  we  have  had  of  this  despicable 
jealousy  is  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Doberck  and  his 
assistants,  who  manage  the  Hong  Kong  Ob- 
servatory, to  give  credence  to  the  reports  from 
the  Jesuit  Observatories  of  Manila  and  Sicawei 
of  the  imminency  of  the  recent  typhoon,  which 
was  the  cause  of  such  appalling  desolation.  Ex- 
perience did  not  teach  the  bigoted  scientists 
anything,  to  whom  prejudice  and  a petty  pique 
meant  more  than  the  lives  of  those  for  whose 
protection  against  such  atmospheric  disturb- 
ances they  were  responsible.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  in  recent  years  that  the  Jesuit  scien- 
tists in  the  Far  East  were  ignored  with  pre- 
cisely similar  results. 

Fr.  Algue,  S.  J inventor  of  the  baro-cyclom- 
ometer,  considered  the  greatest  boon  presented 
to  navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Manila  Observatory,  and  his  charts  are 
always  in  demand.  He  sent  word  to  Hong  Ivong 
of  the  approaching  typhoon,  but  his  message 
was  not  published,  because  the  Hong  Kong  Ob- 
servatory, to  which  the  news  was  forwarded, 
did  not  circulate  it  for  publication.  This  re- 
fusal itself  was  not  sufficient.  The  Hong  Kong 
observers,  after  the  typhoon,  proceeded  to 
charge  the  Jesuits  with  not  apprising  them  of 
the  typhoon,  and  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
other  places  were  notified  by  Manila  and  Sica- 
wei. 

Apropos  of  this,  we  have  the  readiness  shown 
by  the  American  officers  whose  forces  were  gar- 
risoning Havana  during  the  late  agitation,  to 
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believe  the  Jesuits  of  Belen  Observatory,  when 
they  reported  the  recent  terrific  windstorms.  A 
parallel  incident  occurred  a few  years  ago  in 
Galveston,  when  the  officers  of  the  government 
observatory  refused  to  listen  to  the  same  J esuits, 
and  suffered  terribly  on  account  of  their  obsti- 
nacy. This  year  the  old  maxim  “forewarned  is 
forearmed”  was  in  a great  measure  the  salvation 
of  our  forces,  for  they  were  able  to  take  steps  to 
forestall  the  devastating  attacks  of  the  cyclone, 
which  preparation  Galveston  did  not  make  a 
few  years  ago.  Pride  is  always  loathsome,  but 
pride,  when  lives  hang  in  the  balance,  is  the 
worst  of  vices. 

L.  M.  B. 


PAN  GERMANISM  AND  THE  NEW 
GENERAL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 

Were  we  to  believe  our  secular  contempora- 
ries, we  should  see  in  the  recent  election  of  the 
Jesuit  General,  the  appearance  of  a new  world 
power.  “The  Black  Pope”  has,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  newspapers,  entered  into  collu- 
sion with  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  whereby  Father 
Wernz,  with  his  sway  over  the  entire  Catholic 
world,  is  to  use  his  influence  on  the  French 
Churchmen  to  aid  in  delivering  that  country 
(as  if  the  French  Hierarchy  had  not  trouble 
enough  in  retaining  its  own  existence),  to  its 
avaricious  Teuton  neighbor.  If  the  distin- 
guished editorial  writers  who  predict  such  a 
dire  calamity  for  the  French  Church  and  for 
France,  only  knew  how  little  any  thought  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Jesuit 
Electors,  they  would  soon  grow  less  boisterous 
in  their  proclamations,  and  would  confine  them- 
selves to  wonderful  discoveries  in  regard  to  local 
politics  and  government.  The  Jesuit  Electors 
assembled  in  Rome  for  the  conclave,  occupied 


their  minds  with  but  one  consideration,  and  that 
was  the  choice  of  a man  who  by  his  character, 
his  prudence,  his  tact,  his  virtue  was  qualified 
to  govern  the  Society  as  its  highest  official.  The 
Electors  chose  such  a man,  Very  Rev.  Father 
Wernz.  He  is  the  ideal  Jesuit,  but  still  others, 
maybe  many,  among  those  Jesuits,  who  placed 
him  in  office,  were  as  well  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion as  Father  Wernz  himself.  Nationality 
made  no  difference  to  them,  when  learning, 
virtue,  manhood,  and  administrative  capacity 
were  the  requirements. 

Read  this  for  an  instance  of  the  attitude  of  the 
non-Catholic,  and,  sad  to  say,  of  some  Catholic 
papers,  in  regard  to  the  election : “Some  active 
European  observers  of  clerical  politics  are  main- 
taining that  the  election  of  a German  to  the 
head  of  the  Jesuits  scored  another  diplomatic 
victory  for  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  foreshadows 
some  radical  moves  in  the  programme  of  pan- 
Germanism  toward  the  absorption  of  more  than 
one  small  nationality  in  Europe  in  which  Cath- 
olicism predominates.  The  high  diplomatic 
ability  and  the  political  activity  of  this  order 
has  been , it  is  claimed,  the  admiration  of  the 
Kaiser  for  many  years,  and  to  secure  its  aid  one 
of  the  first  objects  of  his  ambitions.”  Oh,  yes, 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  always  had  an  especial  affec- 
tion for  the  Jesuits! 

L.  M.  B. 


THE  RESURRECTION  OF  ABUSE. 

One  of  our  dignified  reviews  recently  pub- 
lished a letter  from  Rome,  concerning  the  elec- 
tion of  a successor  to  Father  Martin,  as  Gen- 
eral of  the  Jesuits.  This  letter  is  replete  with 
scurrilous  vilification  of  the  Jesuits.  He  re- 
vamps all  those  old  calumnies,  so  often  repeated 
against  the  Jesuits  in  past  years;  and  the  wonder 
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is,  that  people  in  general  show  their  willingness 
to  believe  anything  written  against  the  Society, 
never  stopping  to  ask  whether  the  statements 
be  unfounded,  or  from  a villainous  pen,  or  have 
been  disproved  oftentimes  before.  It  is  strange 
that  in  this  period  of  enlightment  and  liberality, 
the  Review  in  question  could  find  it  possible 
to  lend  its  pages  to  such  scurrility  and  such 
blatant  ignorance. 

L.  M.  B. 


FOOTBALL. 

Now  that  Fordham  has  finished  the  most 
glorious  football  season  of  its  history,  it  is 
meet  that  we  should  make  some  comment  on  the 
team,  its  coach,  and  work.  To  those  men  who 
sacrificed  their  recreation  time  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  team,  we  extend  most  grateful 
thanks  on  behalf  of  the  entire  College.  To  them 
is  due  the  remarkable  success  attained  by  Ford- 
ham  on  the  gridiron  in  1906.  The  secret  of  this 
phenomenal  success,  not  forgetting  the  ad- 
vantage derived  from  the  improved  rules,  is 
to  be  attributed  to  this,  that  so  many  men  not 
only  responded  to  the  first  call  for  candidates, 
but  that  the  majority  of  the  first  squad  perse- 
vered in  their  efforts  to  make  the  team,  though 
some  of  them  did  not  have  the  satisfaction  of 
playing  one  minute.  Content  were  the  substi- 
tutes to  keep  their  better-qualified  brothers  in 
trim  for  their  gruelling  contests;  and,  while 
laboring  in  obscurity,  still  by  their  persistency 
they  were  in  a great  measure  responsible  for  the 
persistency  of  the  ’Varsity.  We  thank  the 
“Scrub,”  for  it  was  the  personification  of  Ford- 


ham  spirit.  In  regard  to  the  regular  team,  we 
can  say  nothing  in  their  praise  which  has  not 
been  pronounced  in  a more  appreciative  man- 
ner. Their  thanks  is  their  record. 

Mr.  Fred.  Smith,  so  long  identified  with 
everything  that  is  best  in  athletics  and  the 
guardian  in  late  years  of  Fordham’s  prowess 
on  gridiron  and  diamond,  showed  to  what  ex- 
tent a high  sense  of  duty  and  personal  influence 
over  men  can  do  in  the  making  of  football  war- 
riors. It  has  almost  become  proverbial  at  Ford- 
ham  that  when  Fred.  Smith  is  to  coach,  the 
season  is  an  assured  success.  May  Fordham  re- 
tain his  valuable  services  for  time  to  come,  and 
may  his  efforts  in  her  behalf  meet  always  with 
returns  as  gratifying  as  those  in  this  her  latest 
triumph. 

Despite  the  quibblings  and  criticisms  of  those 
pedants  who  know  so  little  about  football,  the 
work  and  the  ability  of  the  Rules  Committee  has 
established  its  worth.  Their  government  of  the 
recent  season  has  done  more  to  make  football 
an  ideal  American  sport  than  the  series  of  im- 
provements in  the  game  of  all  previous  periods. 
Just  as  the  game  was  at  its  nadir  in  imminent 
peril  of  dissolution,  these  gentlemen,  loving  the 
game  as  they  do,  met  and  acted,  with  the  result 
that  they  elevated  the  game  to  the  zenith  of  its 
popularity.  Fordham,  like  many  other  lighter 
teams,  was  compensated  for  its  lack  of  weight 
by  the  more  open  style  play  in  vogue,  and  her 
achievement  fully  reveals  the  advantages  of  the 
new  statutes,  which  have  placed  such  teams  as 
Fordham  almost  on  a parity  with  those  repre- 
senting the  larger  universities. 


L.  M.  B. 
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news  of  tbe  month. 


Rev.  Fr.  Rector  represented  the  University 
at  the  celebration  of  the  golden  jubilee  of 
Niagara  University.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
invited  guests  at  the  banquet  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College,  and  re- 
sponded to  the  toast:  ‘‘Our  Sister  Colleges.” 

On  another  occasion,  the  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Medical  Inspectors  of  New  York 
City,  on  November  16th,  our  Reverend  Presi- 
dent made  an  address,  in  which,  taking  excep- 
tion to  an  implied  statement  of  some  of  the 
speakers  that  physical  defects  were  always  ac- 
companied by  mental  defects,  he  showed  that 
some  of  the  brightest  minds  were  imprisoned 
in  weak  bodies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  phy- 
sical perfection  was  sometimes  found  in  prison. 
Moral  responsibility,  he  added,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  University  Convocation  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Albany  on  October  25th,  26th  and  27th.  Ford- 
ham  University  was  represented  by  its  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.  There  were  also 
present  Rev.  David  W.  Hearn,  S.J.,  President, 
and  Rev.  Francis  M.  Connell,  S.J.,  Prefect  of 
Studies,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  College;  Rev. 
A.  Mueller,  S.J.,  President  of  Canisius  Col- 
lege, Buffalo;  Brother  Edward,  President  of 
Manhattan  College ; many  Brothers  and  a large 
number  of  Sisters.  Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the 
Chancellor,  presided.  The  papers  read  were  in 
discussion  of  the  general  topic,  the  educational 


forces  of  the  State.  One  who  was  present  said 
that  such  gatherings  as  the  Convocation  at 
Albany  are  a very  plain  object  lesson  to  Catho- 
lics and  to  Catholic  educators,  inasmuch  as 
one  hears  there  views,  expressed  with  frankness 
by  educators  from  all  kinds  of  institutions, 
which  are  so  closely  in  touch  with  the  principles 
and  the  practices  which  Catholic  educators  are 
forever  upholding.  Interchange  of  views,  at 
such  meetings,  only  show  Catholics  how  solid 
is  Catholic  teaching  about  education,  and  how 
sincerely  eager  non-Catholic  educators  are  to 
hear  and  to  accept  the  truth.  A very  strong 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor 
Lavelle  on  the  “Magnitude  of  our  Catholic 
School  System.”  The  Monthly  will  refer  to 
this  paper  in  another  issue. 

An  impressive  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
students  chapel  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption, 
August  15th  last,  when  our  Rev.  President  and 
Fr.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  S.J.,  pronounced  the 
final  vows  of  the  solemn  profession  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  There  were  many  friends  of  the  two 
Fathers  present,  in  addition  to  the  whole  Col- 
lege Community.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Lamb,  S.J., 
had  been  designated  by  the  Very  Rev.  Fr.  Gen- 
eral to  receive  the  vows.  The  Fathers  received 
congratulations  from  many  friends  during  the 
day. 

There  is  much  enthusiasm  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dramatic  Association,  which  was 
recently  organized  for  the  year.  The  Associa- 
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tion,  rumor  has  it,  intends  to  present  two  plays 
this  year,  a comedy,  and  a Shakespearian  play. 
In  the  olden  days,  the  Monthly  has  been  told, 
the  Dramatic  Association  was  a great  factor  for 
enlivenment  among  the  hoys.  It  usually  pre- 
sented over  seven  plays  a year,  only  one  or  two 
of  which,  however,  were  for  the  public.  Some 
of  these  plays,  each  year,  were  arranged  by  that 
grand  old  man  and  versatile  genius,  Fr.  Jouin, 
S.J.  It  was  understood  that  all  detective  stories 
and  lurid  five-cent  novels  found  here  and  there 
on  the  Divisions,  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 
He  looked  through  them  to  get  situations  for 
plays.  Fr.  Kichley,  S.  J.,  then  Mr.  Eichley  and 
the  Prefect  of  Second  Division,  was  Fr.  Jouin’s 
most  loyal  friend  in  introducing  his  plays  to 
the  stage. 

The  University  Music  Clubs  are  preparing  an 
artistic  concert  to  be  given  on  Thursday 
night,  December  20,  1906,  in  the  University 
Theatre.  It  will  be  complimentary,  but  cards 
will  be  required  for  admission. 

During  the  summer  occurred  the  death  of 
John  Berrian,  a negro,  106  years  old,  Fordham 
Hospital  “Honest  John,”  as  he  was  commonly 
called  by  the  campers  at  Pelham  Bay  Park, 
where  he  lived,  derived  the  name  of  Berrian 
from  Samuel  Berrian,  who  owned  him  as  a 
slave  ninety-five  years  ago.  The  Berrian  estate, 
which  extended  from  Baychester  to  Eastchester 
and  the  St.  John’s  College  grounds,  was  under 
the  care  of  “Honest  John”  in  the  “olden  days.” 

The  Christmas  vacation  will  begin  this  year 
on  Thursday,  December  20th,  at  noon,  and  end 
on  Thursday,  January  3d,  at  6 P.  M. 

The  Monthly  calls  attention  to  the  excel- 
lent contribution,  in  this  number,  by  Professor 


John  Nugent  Cleary,  of  the  College  Faculty,  on 
the  Spelling  Eeform.  In  connection  with  the 
reforms  read  this : 

“What  is  that  large,  new  building?”  we  asked 
of  our  guide,  indicating  a massive  structure 
surrounded  by  a high  stone  wall. 

“That’s  the  new  reformatory,”  he  told  us. 

“A  penal  institution?” 

“Nope.  It’s  the  State  spelling  reformatory, 
where  they  keep  the  spelling  reformers  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  caught.” 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Association  held  a meeting  at 
the  Manhattan  Club  on  October  30.  1906.  There 
were  present:  Eev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.  J., 
President  of  the  University;  Dr.  John  Aspell, 
’82,  President  of  the  Association;  Judge  Mor- 
gan J.  O’Brien,  ’72;  John  P.  Dunn,  ’80;  Fran- 
cis D.  Dowley,  ’83 ; Dr.  William  E.  Howley,  ’88, 
and  Francis  E.  O’Neill,  ’96.  It  was  voted  to 
discontinue  the  Alumni  “Prom.,”  because  it  had 
failed  to  meet  the  primary  purpose  of  its  organi- 
zation, namely,  to  provide  a fund  for  the  Uni- 
versity Athlete  expenses.  The  ‘‘Prom.”  has 
always  cost  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  its  re- 
ceipts have  been  growing  less  every  year.  It 
was  thought  best  for  the  Association  to  con- 
centrate its  efforts  in  arousing  enthusiasm  for 
the  Semi-Annual  Meeting  in  December,  and  for 
the  Annual  Banquet. 

The  Eobert  Fulton  Monument  Association, 
with  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  as  President, 
has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing funds  to  erect  a monument  and  tomb  for 
Eobert  Fulton  somewhere  on  Manhattan 
Island  overlooking  the  Hudson  Eiver.  It  is 
proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of  $600,000,  and 
more.  This  year,  1907,  is  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Eobert  Fulton’s  navigation  of  the 
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Hudson  River  with  the  steamboat  “Clermont.” 
The  committee  of  the  Association  is  trying  to 
interest  all  schools  and  colleges  in  the  project, 
and  asks  every  student  to  subscribe  $1  to  the 
fund.  It  suggests  the  formation  of  a small  com- 
mittee in  each  school  to  urge  this  appeal. 

The  Journalist,  “a  Magazine  for  all  who 
Read  and  Write,”  in  a holiday  number  to  be 
issued  on  December  12th,  will  have  as  its  chief 
feature,  an  article  on  College  Journalism, 
treated  historically  and  critically  by  Warwick 
James  Price.  It  will  make  most  interesting 
reading  for  every  college  man.  The  office  of 
the  Journalist  is  41  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
City. 

A magnificent  scene  was  lately  witnessed  in  the 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the 
Plenary  Council  of  the  French  Hierarchy,  on  the 
first  Friday  of  last  September,  when  the  entire 
Hierarchy,  comprising  over  eighty  prelates,  with 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Cardinal 
Richard,  assembled  in  the  Notre  Dame  Cathe- 
dral, with  an  immense  throng  of  sympathizing 
worshipers.  After  a most  touching  discourse, 
all  the  Bishops  rose,  turned  toward  the  people, 
and  with  one  voice  and  one  gesture  imparted  to 
the  multitude,  bowed  in  subdued  emotion,  their 
solemn  blessing.  Then,  during  the  Benediction 
of  the  most  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Bishops, 
kneeling,  pronounced  together  a solemn  act  of 
consecration  of  themselves,  of  their  dioceses,  of 
all  Catholic  French  living  in  them,  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  to  the  Immaculate  Virgin. 
Such  an  evidence  of  faith  must  give  comfort  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Catholic  world  to  hope  for 
brighter  days  for  poor  France. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  a “speci- 
men” given  recently  by  one  of  the  classes  «f  the 


Ateneo,  the  Jesuit  College  of  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands.  It  hardly  encourages  the  belief  of  so 
many  Americans  that  scholarship  in  that  far- 
off  land  is  of  a very  low  grade. 

Sacrosancto.  Cordi.  D.  N.  Jesu 
uti.  suo.  auspicio 

virtutes.  omnes.  et.  artes.  optimae 
in.  nobis 

faustis.  incrementis.  efflorescant 
alumni.  Atenaei.  Manilani 
e.  schola.  Humanitatis 
III.  idus.  Augusti 
hoc.  litterarum.  specimen 
dicamus. 

Praelusio — De  origine  et  natura  poeseos  lyri- 
cae,  a D.  Cayetano  Tarcela. 
Praecepta.  Praelectio. 

I.  Poeseos  lyricae  natura,  materia,  finis, 
forma  interna  et  externa;  harum  con- 
stitutiva;  poematis  lyrici  explicatio 
atque  divisio  exponetur. 

II.  Apologus,  “Ciencia  a la  moderna,”  a D. 
Paulo  Angeles  proferetur. 

III.  Praecipuorum  auctorum  lyricorum  odae 
selectae  turn  Latinae,  turn  Iiispanae, 
memoriter  recitabuntur,  explanabun- 
tur,  perpendentur. 

Auctorum  Liricormn 
Crisis 

I.  Horatii,  Legionensis,  Fernando  ab  Her- 
rera declarabitur  character  atque 
singularis  uniuscuj usque  tessera; 
horum  fiet  parallelum. 

II.  Quis  praestantior  in  poesi  lyrica  extiterit, 
per  dyalogum  disquiretur  a DD. 
Josepho  Fuentes  Medina,  Joseph  o 
Paris  et  P.  Azanza. 

III.  Monologus  lyricus  a D.  Aloysio  Palen- 
suela. 
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PERSONALS. 

Rev.  Mallick  J.  Fitzpatrick,  '88,  who  is  the 
superior  of  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin,  the  magnificent  work  of  the  late  Father 
Drumgoole,  invited  a large  number  of  friends 
of  the  institution  to  be  his  guests  at  Mt.  Loretto, 
Staten  Island,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of 
the  corner-stone  of  a new  school  building.  His 
Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  was  present, 
and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Monsignor 
Mooney.  Father  Fitzpatrick's  Alma  Mater, 
Fordham,  was  represented  by  its  President. 

The  college  was  recently  honored  by  the  visit 
of  Very  Rev.  Dennis  J.  Flynn,  the  President 
of  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 
The  distinguished  visitor,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  V.  Watterson,  an  alumnus  of  Mt. 
St.  Mary’s,  was  entertained  by  Rev.  Fr.  Rector 
and  Fr.  Prefect  of 'Studies,  and  was  shown  all  the 
beauties  and  the  treasures  of  Fordham,  includ- 
ing a sight  of  our  great  ’Varsity  team  at  prac- 
tice. Mt.  St.  Mary’s  will  celebrate  its  centenary 
next  year,  and  the  Monthly  hastens  now  to  ex- 
tend the  greetings  to  the  second  oldest  Catholic 
College  in  the  States,  and  to  wish  it  a glorious 
success  in  its  celebration. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Gannon,  S.  J.,  President  of 
Fordham  from  1891  to  1896,  who  was  one  of  the 
three  delegates  from  this  Province  for  the  elec- 
tion of  General  of  the  Jesuits,  recently  returned 
from  Rome,  where  the  election  was  held.  Fr. 
Gannon  had  a great  many  interesting  things  to 
tell  about  his  journey,  his  stay  in  Rome,  and  his 
audiences  with  the  Holy  Father.  He  was  one  of 
those  specially  invited  to  be  present  near  the 
Holy  Father  at  the  athletic  exhibition  given  at 
the  Vatican  by  a large  number  of  young  French- 
men. Fr.  Gannon  is  now  one  of  the  Missionary 
band,  with  residence  at  Fordham. 


Rev.  John  F.  Quirk,  S.  J.,  President  of 
Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  was  in  New  York 
recently  and  came  to  see  his  old  field  of  labors. 
Fr.  Quirk  was  the  teacher,  for  several  years,  of 
that  class  of  1889,  so  famous  for  its  strong 
class  spirit.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Dramatic 
Society  in  the  days  when  O’Brien,  O’Malley, 
Fritz  Williams,  Orben,  McCusker,  Heffern, 
Stephen  Murphy,  were  stars.  The  Monthly 
offers  its  greetings  to  Fr.  Quirk,  in  appreciation 
of  all  his  excellent  work  for  Fordham. 

Rev.  Cornelius  Gillespie,  S.  J.,  and  Rev. 
Michael  Noel,  S.J.,  spent  some  days  at  the 
college  during  the  month. 

Fr.  Gillespie  is  the  energetic  President  of  St. 
Joseph's  College,  Philadelphia.  Fr.  Noel  is 
one  of  the  Missionaries  of  Southern  Maryland. 
His  residence  is  the  historical  St.  Inigo’s 
Manor.  The  small  chapel  attached  to  this 
Manor  dates  back  to  Baltimore’s  time;  and  not 
far  from  it,  a few  miles  up  the  St.  Mary’s 
River,  is  the  site  of  the  old  St.  Mary's  City,  of 
which  nothing  is  left. 

Rev.  Richard  B.  Cushion,  '88,  was  recently 
transferred  from  St.  Jerome’s  Parish,  to  Mil- 
brook,  -where  the  Rev.  John  Weir,  ’79,  is  pastor. 
Fr.  Cushion’s  place  at  St.  Jerome’s  was  taken 
by  Rev.  Louis  P.  F.  Bossard,  ’99. 

Thomas  D.  Shea,  ’88,  was  lately  in  the  city, 
but  did  not  have  a chance  of  paying  us  a visit. 
A classmate,  who  met  him,  said  Tom  looked  like 
a dignified  statesman. 

The  Monthly  offers  greetings  to  Rev. 
Michael  J.  McEvoy,  A.  B.,  ’77,  A.  M.,  ’91,  and 
Rev.  Bernard  P.  Murray,  A.  B.,  ’78,  A.  M.,  ’80, 
for  the  silver  jubilee  of  their  ordination.  Fr. 
McEvoy  is  pastor  of  Fordham  Church,  and  Fr. 
Murray  is  pastor  of  St.  Bernard’s  Church, 
Chicago. 
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Thomas  B.  Connery,  A.  B.,  ’53,  A.  M.,  ’69, 
LL.  D.,  was  a welcome  visitor  lately.  Mr. 
Connery  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  claim  the 
dignity  of  being  the  oldest  living  graduate ; but 
the  Monthly  is  glad  to  assure  him  that  Mr. 
Augustine  M.  O’Neil,  A.  B.,  ’49,  A.  M.,  ’<59, 
is  still  with  us. 

In  the  recent  election  in  New  York  State 
Fordham  Alumni  were  honored  in  the  election 
of  John  J.  Brady,  ’72,  and  Peter  A.  Hendrick, 
’78,  to  positions  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench; 
and  of  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  to  the  office  of 
State  Comptroller. 

Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  for  twenty  years  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  lately  its 
presiding  judge,  has  resigned  his  place  on  the 
bench,  and  joined  in  a law  partnership  under 
the  title  of  O’Brien,  Boardman,  Platt  and 
Dunning,  with  offices  at  the  Mills  Building,  No. 
35  Wall  Street.  The  papers  have  been  one  in 
saying  that  Judge  O’Brien’s  retirement  is  not 
only  a keen  loss  to  the  bench,  but  a real  mis- 
fortune for  the  community.  His  integrity,  his 
conscientious  devotion  to  duty,  his  clear- 
headedness in  his  decisions,  made  him  a judge 
such  as  these  modern  days  need  but  do  not  al- 
ways find.  Only  a short  time  after  Judge 
O'Brien’s  elevation  to  the  bench,  the  New  York 
Sun  devoted  a whole  editorial  to  the  praise  of 
his  wide  knowledge  of  law,  the  precise  logic  of 
his  reasoning,  and  the  lucidity  of  his  utterances. 
His  record  as  a judge  will  always  redound  to 
the  glory  of  Alma  Mater,  and  be  a stimulus 
to  the  ambition  of  her  future  sons. 

William  J.  Joyce,  ’61,  is  now  living  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  He  writes  a very  loving 
letter  to  his  Alma  Mater,  the  loyal  son  that  he 
is.  He  tells  us  that  the  Jesuit  old-students  of 
Seattle  have  formed  an  Alumni  Association, 


having  now  a membership  of  about  30.  He  and 
Thomas  B.  Minahan,  ’74,  represent  Fordham. 

The  following  from  Wallingford,  Conn.,  is 
pleasant  news: 

Dana  Redmond,  son  of  James  Redmond,  who 
recently  graduated  from  Fordham  University, 
has  become  vice  president  and  secretary  of  the 
National  Jewelry  Company,  of  Portland,  Me., 
a company  recently  organized  to  take  over  his 
father’s  business  in  that  State. 

His  father  intends  to  gradually  retire  from 
business,  and  turn  over  the  management  of  his 
interests  to  his  son. 

Dana  Redmond  will  be  recollected  by  many 
of  the  boys  in  the  borough  who  will  be  specially 
pleased  to  know  that  he  is  to  assume  such  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal,  of  November 
10th,  has  a flattering  notice  of  the  controversy 
between  Dr.  James  F.  Walsh,  ’84,  the  acting 
Dean  of  our  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Andrew 
• White,  former  Ambassador  to  Germany,  on  the 
subject  of  the  alleged  conflict  between  medical 
science  and  theology.  The  journal  gives  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  Dr.  Walsh’s  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Messenger. 

Freeman’s  Journal,  November  24th,  gives 
much  prominence  to  a review  of  Dr.  Walsh's 
book,  “Churchmen  in  Science,”  and  says:  “Dr. 
Walsh  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  service  he 
has  rendered  to  his  fellow  Catholics  in  this  re- 
spect, by  this  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
volume.” 

Rev.  John  H.  Dooley,  ’87,  was  appointed  last 
spring  by  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop, 
to  establish  a new  parish  on  the  West  Side,  in 
the  territory  including  Columbia  University. 
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The  corner-stone  of  the  chapel  was  laid  recently 
with  impressive  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of 
a large  assemblage,  including  our  Eev.  Presi- 
dent. Fr.  Dooley  has  a great  task  before  him, 
but  by  his  genial  ways  and  his  generous  zeal  he 
has  already  won  the  hearts  of  his  people  and  he 
must  succeed  in  this  his  new  pastorate. 

Dr.  Paul  I.  Dolan,  ’99,  was  at  the  college 
lately.  He  has  opened  an  office  at  Williams- 
bridge.  Great  success  to  you,  Paul. 

R.  Delli  Paoli,  ‘03,  was  a recent  visitor,  and 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion by  a generous  donation. 

J.  J.  McConnell,  class  of  1868;  John  J. 
Dockry,  ’95;  Edward  O’Brien,  ’03;  Dr.  John 
McGowan,  ’99;  F.  G.  Smith,  ’04;  John  Blau- 
velt,  ’03 ; Louis  Hartman,  ’05 ; J.  A.  Robertson, 
Daniel  Sullivan,  came  to  see  old  friends  lately, 
and  their  old  home.  All  honor  and  success  to 
them ! 

Rev.  Joseph  Y.  Schmidt,  S.  J.,  lately  the 
energetic  Prefect  of  St.  John’s  Hall,  is  now  at 
Holy  Cross  College,  but  keeps  up  a lively  inter- 
est in  his  old  charge.  The  youngsters  do  not 
forget  the  nightly  plays,  and  the  many  ‘T>an- 
quets”  of  Fr.  Schmidt’s  time. 

The  Monthly  has  the  sad  duty  of  recording 
the  death  of  Fordham's  former  Prefect  of 
Studies,  Rev.  Martin  J.  Hollohan,  S.  J.  Fr. 


Hollohan  was  a great  sufferer  nearly  all  his  life, 
but  he  was  brave  enough  to  suffer  in  silence. 
He  was  ever  greedy  for  work,  and  his  saddest 
hours  came  when  sickness  forced  him  to  stay  in 
his  room.  He  was  a man  of  strong  mind,  of 
firm  character,  of  deep  faith.  He  had  many 
high  natural  talents.  He  was  an  ideal  teacher. 
He  leaves  to  all  who  knew  him  a rich  heritage 
in  the  example  of  a brave,  devoted  life,  ambi- 
tious for  the  good  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  himself. 

Father  Hudson,  the  venerable  editor  of  the 
Ave  Maria , had  a beautiful  notice  in  that 
weekly  concerning  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel 
J.  Kitson,  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Kitson  was  a con- 
vert to  the  faith.  As  Father  Hudson  says,  ahis 
death  leaves  a genuine  void  in  the  ranks  of 
American  sculptors.”  It  will  be  most  agreeable 
news  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Kitson  to  hear  that 
just  before  his  death  he  had  the  inexpressible 
comfort  of  hearing  that  his  sister,  Miss  Susanna 
Kitson,  a distinguished  teacher  of  England,  had 
just  entered  the  Church.  The  deceased  was  a 
man  of  the  most  intense  devotion  to  the  Faith, 
of  childlike  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  our 
Blessed  Mother.  His  presence  always  com- 
manded respect  for  the  Church,  fpr  purity  of 
talk  and  action,  for  whatever  is  noble  and  brave 
in  manhood.  Such  men  can  ill  be  spared.  The 
pity  is,  that  during  their  lifetime  they  are  not 
more  widely  known  and  seen. 
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Homer. 

When  Homer’s  hour  comes  around, 

I’m  taken  with  the  chills. 

I doubt  if  my  poor  brain  is  sound, 

When  Homer’s  hour  comes  around. 

Some  in  liis  lines  have  pleasure  found— 
Their  souls,  they  say,  his  music  thrills ; 
When  Homer’s  hour  comes  around, 

I’m  taken  with  the  chills. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’10. 


I 


Jforbbamensla. 


one  night  not  very  long  ago — after  dark.  The 
glaring  lights,  the  laughing  throng  of  theatre- 
goers, and  the  scent  of  passing  automobiles  all 
tended  to  make  them  feel  like  sports. 

Is  2 — 1 personal? — Well  to  proceed: 

they  advanced  to  the  ticket  office  of  a cer- 
tain well-known,  playhouse  on  “the  Great  White 
Way”  only  to  learn  that  the  house  was  sold  out. 
Sullenly  retracing  their  steps  through  the 
lobby,  they  were  confronted  by  a speculator  with 
four  tickets  for  matinee  prices.  The  latter  in- 
ducement was  in  their  line,  so  one  of  the  sages 
counted  out  eight,  and  distributed  the  tickets 
among  the  party.  When  they  reached  their 
seats  it  was  discovered  that  only  three  were 
vacant.  All  looked  at  their  tickets  and  one  of 
our  brethren  noticed  that  the  seat  called  for  on 
his  coupon  was  several  rows  behind  the  others. 
The  situation  became  more  exasperating  when 
two  of  the  fairer  sex  occupied  seats  on  either 


Some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Alumni 
whose  names  and  nicknames  have  ’oft  appeared 
in  this  column,  recently  visited  the  haunts  of 
their  school-boy  days  and  expressed  themselves 
as  highly  pleased  at  the  progress  made  by  the 
University,  and  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
general.  Among  them  we  might  mention 
“Mister  Richard  J.” — “A.B.,”  “Windsor  Locks,” 
and  “Chesterfield  Springfield.”  One  face  was 
missing  and  we  have  not  seen  its  owner  since 
graduation ; but  he  is  not  forgotten,  and  every 
Fordhamite  who  reads  this  page  to-day  can- 
not help  wishing  that  he  were  with  us  to-day  to 
buoy  our  spirits  with  his  humorous  jottings 
and  appropriate  “knocks,” — the  man  who  made 
this  page  famous,  and  whose  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed  among  us — the  gentleman  from 
Cayuga. 

A few  of  the  Seniors  strolled  down  Broadway 
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side  of  him.  He  was  very  much  depressed  and 
pulled  out  his  coupon  to  make  sure  that  he 
was  in  the  right  seat.  While  trying  to  con- 
vince himself  that  all  was  correct;,  someone  on 
the  stage  sang,  “Why  I picked  a lemon  in,  a 
lemon  in,  etc.”  Someone  said  the  song  was 
apropos?  You  can  guess  who  made  this  latter 
assertion. 

Manager  “Loreen”  “Bla -,”  of  the  Glee 

Club,  has  not  announced  the  route  of  the  West- 
ern trip  as  yet. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  “Nomen”  Club  will 
be  held  in  a few  weeks.  The  friends  of  “Simon” 
and  “Leland”  are  heartily  supporting  their  can- 
didates for  the  election  to  the  presidency.  A 
close  contest  for  secretary  is  looked  for  between 
‘‘Sheridan”  and  the  gentleman  from  Irving- 
ton. 

Some  pastimes  of  Senior  Corridor  Men : 

“Ham”: — “Tossing  up  a cent.” 

“Harvard’' : — “Tearing  up  tacks.” 

“Denver” — “Singing  the  Stein  Song.” 

“Taylor” : — “Co-ed  Correspondence.” 

“Quinn” : — “Insisting  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  an  honest  love.” 

“Sap” :— “Crossing  the  cabled  suspension 
between  New  York  and  the  City  of  Churches.” 

Alex  and  George  D. :— -“Fixing  up  their 
room.” 

John  Francis: — “Dwelling  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Irvington  and  New  Rochelle  Fire 
Departments.” 

The  Senior  Class  have  adopted  resolutions  of 
sympathy  on  the  departure  into  the  land  of 
Arcady  of  one  of  their  illustrious  brethren. 
“Harvard,”  “Ham,”  “Sap,”  and  “Apple  Mary” 
have  gone  forth  upon  their  quests  or  conquests, 
knowing  that  they  have  the  heartfelt  sympathies 
of  their  more  experienced  classmates. 


Ben. : — What  have  you  been  doing  all  after- 
noon? 

Louis  Y. : — Playing  solitaire. 

Ben. : — With  whom  ? 

“Chick”  joined  the  eternal  choir  a few  days 
ago  and  although  the  renditions  heretofore  have 
been  somewhat  insufferable,  however  with  the 
(abomin)  able  assistance  of  Simon,  “Sherry,” 
Johnny  W.  and  “Joimes”  D.,  we  hardly  know 
what  to  expect. 

N.  B. — Hanks  also  joined  the  choir. 

Candidates  for  the  Senior  Corridor  Crew  will 
be  called  out  in  a few  days.  Judging  from  the 
number  of  applications  for  membership  in  the 
“Anti-B”  Club  it  is  probable  that  the  squad 
will  be  smaller  than  usual  this  year. 

‘‘Peanut”  and  John  took  a shave  the  other 
day.  The  former  was  charged  extra  because 
the  barber  had  to  use  a miscroseope. 

L.  B.  Junior  is  thinking  about  going  into  the 
furniture  business.  He  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  book-stand  department. 

The  Monthly  thanks  a devoted  friend  for 
sending  a brief  account  of  the  survival  of  one  of 
the  many  aboriginal  local  customs  of  our  great 
land.  Alas ! we  forget  so  easily  much  that  was 
healthful  and  delightful  in  the  habits  of  our 
ancestors,  and,  in  consequence,  are  every  day 
bringing  in  new  ills  and  new  discomforts  and 
new  feelings  of  discontent  with  ourselves,  our 
friends  and  all  the  world.  All  the  serenity  of 
life  in  our  ancestors  was  due  just  to  such  habits 
as  described  below : 

“Hog  and  Hominy,  of  all  ravishing  victuals, 
is  one  that  all  true  Marylanders  regard  with 
illimitable  affection.  On  the  Eastern  Sho’  it  is 
the  mainstay  and  favorite  fuel  of  both  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  and  the  great  plain  people. 
They  eat  it  there  on  Saturday  nights,  when  they 
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have  leisure  to  linger  over  it  and  revel  in  it. 
Having  milked  the  cows,  fed  the  horses  and 
locked  up  the  chickens,  they  repair  to  their  cus- 
tomary places  of  gustation  and  there  and  then 
wade  in.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  perhaps,  they 
have  done.  Their  senses  are  lulled,  their  epider- 
mis is  taut,  they  have  a feeling  of  inexpressible 
peace  and  contentment.  And  thus  they  go  to 
bed,  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  well-nourished.” 

Oh ! For  the  glorious  freedom  and  the  simple 
ways  and  the  fearlessness  of  our  forefathers, 
who  could  find  such  exquisite  delight  in  Hog 
and  Hominy! 

This  is  the  latest  example  of  wit  and  humor 
from  our  young  friends  of  St.  John’s  Hall : 

“Why  don’t  you  get  up  and  give  that  seat 
to  your  father,  Bobby?”  reprimanded  the  lady. 
“Doesn’t  it  pain  you  to  see  him  reaching  for  a 
strap?”  “Not  on  a street  car,”  chuckled  Bobby; 
“but  it  pains  me  to  see  him  reach  for  a strap 
at  home.” 

Wanted;  the  name  of  the  man  on  Seniors’ 
Corridor,  First  Division,  who  sent  the  follow- 
ing to  the  Monthly: 

“One  morning  in  the  West,”  he  said,  “I  met 
a young  friend  of  mine,  and  asked  him  where  he 
had  been  the  night  before. 

“ ‘I  went/  my  young  friend  replied,  To  see 
So-and-so’s  Hamlet.’ 

“ ‘ Aha,  did  you?’  said  I.  ‘Now  tell  me — do 
you  think  Hamlet  was  mad?’ 

“ ‘ I certainly  do/  said  he.  ‘There  were  not 
one  hundred  people  in  the  house.’  ” 

To  close,  let  us  make  a remark  about  basket- 
ball. It  is  known  to  all  the  students  that  the 
material  for  a good  team  this  year  is  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  only  thing  that  remains  in 
order  to  put  a winning  team  on  the  floor  this 
year  is  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  students. 


Fordham  men  have  come  forth  in  the  past,  both 
with  their  financial  and  moral  support,  and  that 
is  what  we  need  now.  We  shall  look  to  the  stu- 
dents for  such  support  now,  and  may  it  be 
forthcoming. 

J.  F.  C.,  ’07. 


COLLEGE  SOCIETIES. 

Elections  have  been  held  in  all  the  College 
Societies,  with  the  following  results : 

PARTHENIAN  SODALITY. 

Prefect— J.  Ferdinand  Con  very,  ’07. 

1st  Assistant — John  Hinchliffe,  ’07. 

2d  Assistant- — Coring  M.  Black,  ’07. 

Consultors — Edward  O’Toole,  ’08, 

Charles  Cassasa,  ’08. 

Vincent  Kearns,  ’09. 

John  Tewey,  ’09. 

Chanters — Thomas  Connolly,  ’07. 

Louis  V.  Hinchliffe,  ’08. 

Secretary — George  W.  Black,  ’09. 

Treasurer — George  Denneny,  ’10. 

Master  of  Novices — Charles  Hoyt,  ’07. 
Sacristans — Aloysius  Karl,  ’09, 

Frederick  Lee,  ’10. 

Rev.  Abraham  J.  Emerick,  S.  J.,  is  the 
Spiritual  Director. 

THE  SODALITY  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Prefect — Edward  Wren,  Prep.,  ’07. 

1st  Assistant — J.  Dillon,  Prep.,  ’07. 

2d  Assistant — Charles  Duffy,  Prep.,  ’08. 
Secretary — Charles  Legniti,  Prep.,  ’08. 
Treasurer — Harold  Drury,  Prep.,  ’07. 

Sacristan — Ambrose  McCafferty,  Prep.,  ’08. 

Rev.  Thomas  I.  Cryan,  S.  J.,  is  the  Spiritual 
Director. 
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THE  SODALITY  OF  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Prefect — Eobt.  White. 

1st  Assistant — Anthony  Manola. 

2d  Assistant — Thomas  Wren. 

Secretary — James  McNally. 

Sacristan — Ernest  Maginnis. 

Consultors — Angelo  Porcella, 

Walter  J.  Conway. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Mullaly,  S.  J.,  is  the  Spiritual 
Director. 

THE  SENIOR  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

President — Eev.  John  B.  Creeden,  S.  J. 

Vice  President — J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
Recording  Secretary — Howard  Gargan,  ’08. 
Secretary — Charles  Hoyt,  ’07. 

Treasurer — Vincent  O’Reilly,  ’08. 
Sergeant-at-Arms — Charles  Casey,  ’08. 

Leader  of  Conservatives — Stanley  Quinn,  ’08. 
Leader  of  Radicals — Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
Leader  of  Independents — Thomas  Mernin,  ’08. 

THE  JUNIOR  DEBATING  SOCIETY. 

Moderator — Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  S.  J. 
President — Rhodes  O’Reilly,  ’09. 

Vice  President — Edward  Barrett,  ’09. 

Secretary — John  Coffey,  TO. 

THE  DRAMATIC  SOCIETY. 

President — John  J.  Barry. 

Vice  President — Stanley  J.  Quinn. 

Secretary — J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 

Treasurer — Sheridan  G.  Ogden. 

THE  ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL  CONFERENCE. 

Moderator — Rev.  John  B.  Creden,  S.  J. 
President — J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 

Vice  President — John  J.  Barry. 

Secretary — Vincent  O’Reilly. 

Treasurer — George  Denneny. 

Keeper  of  Wardrobe — Loring  M.  Black,  Jr. 


THE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

John  Hinchliffe,  ’07,  President. 

John  Barry,  ’07,  Manager  of  Baseball. 

D.  Stewart  Carey,  Med.,  ’08,  Manager  of  Foot- 
ball. 

J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07,  Manager  of  Basket- 
ball. 

Hubert  McNally,  Law,  ‘09,  Manager  of  Track. 

Stanley  Quinn,  '08,  Assistant  Manager  of  Base- 
ball. 

Joseph  Taylor,  ’08,  Assistant  Manager  of 
Basket-ball. 

Rhodes  O’Reilly,  ’09,  Assistant  Manager  of 
Football. 


CLASS  OFFICERS. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

President — John  Hinchliffe. 

Vice  President — J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 

Treas.  and  Secretary — Loring  M.  Black. 

Beadle — Charles  Hoyt. 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

President — Joseph  M.  Taylor. 

Vice  President — Henry  Hartmann. 

Secretary — Chas.  E.  Casey. 

Treasurer — Louis  V.  Hinchliffe. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

President — R.  O’Reilly. 

Vice  President — Edward  Brogan. 

Secretary — George  W.  Black. 

Treasurer — W.  Urban  Gillespie. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

President — John  Coffey. 

Vice  President — George  J.  Grady. 

Treasurer — John  L.  McDonnell. 

GLEE  CLUB. 

Loring  M.  Black,  ’07,  was  elected  manager  of 
the  Glee  Club  for  the  coming  year. 


FOOTBALL. 
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football. 


On  October  20th  Fordham  defeated  Medico 
Chi  of  Philadelphia  29-0.  The  game  was  full 
of  splendid  plays,  and  Fordham,  although  out- 
weighed, played  all  around  the  visitors.  After 
four  minutes  of  play  Cassasa  was  pushed  over 
the  line  for  a goal.  F.  Gargan  scored  the  sec- 
ond touchdown  on  a thirty-yard  run.  In  the 
second  half  the  visitors  took  a brace,  but  of  no 
avail,  for  when  the  second  half  ended  Fordham 
had  29  points  to  Medico  Chi  0.  Line-up : 

Fordham.  Medico  Chi. 

McCarthy L.  E Cooper 

Cloughen L.  T Bradley 

Fitzpatrick L.  G Jacobs 

Barrett C Santee 

Collard R.  G Haggerty 

Orton,  Casey R.  T O’Toole 

Weireter,  Siskind R.  E... Crane 

H.  Gargan Q.  B Krest 

F.  Gargan,  Tracey . L.  H.  B Thomas 

Cassasa,  Shankey . . R.  H.  B Ruddy 

Coffey F.  B Reddy 

Referee — Mr.  Kingdon,  Columbia.  Umpire 
— Mr.  Devlin,  Georgetown.  Head  Linesman — 
Mr.  Pallen,  Georgetown.  Time  of  Halves — 20 
minutes. 

On  October  27th  Fordham  defeated  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  51-0.  As  the  score  shows, 
the  game  was  one-sided.  The  game  was  re- 
plete with  trick  plays  and  long  runs  on  the 
part  of  Fordham,  Cassasa’s  eighty-yard  run  on 
the  kick-off  for  a touchdown  being  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  game. 

HOLY  CROSS  GAME. 

On  November  3d  Fordham  met  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester  in  the  hardest 


fought  contest  of  the  season.  The  openness  of 
the  game  made  it  interesting,  and  the  several 
attempts  at  goals  from  the  held  by  Captain 
Gargan,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  came  near 
putting  the  victory  with  the  old  Maroon;  for 
each  time  the  goal  post  was  missed  but  by  a 
narrow  margin.  Fordham  scored  first,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a Holy  Cross  fumble,  and  after 
several  desperate  trials  managed  to  push  Coffey 
over  the  goal  line.  Holy  Cross  scored  on  the 
forward  pass,  a long  run  by  Geary  and  end  runs 
by  Reilly  which  brought  the  ball  to  the  six- 
yard  line,  and  then  O’Donnell  was  called  back 
and  rushed  the  ball  over  just  before  time  was 
called  for  first  half.  In  the  second  half  the  ball 
went  up  and  down  the  held,  until  F.  Gargan 
after  receiving  a kick  at  Fordham’s  three-yard 
line  was  hurled  back  for  a safety  by  Captain 
O’Connor.  Line-up: 

Holy  Cross.  Fordham. 

O’Connor L.  E McCarthy 

McCarthy L.  T Cloughen 

McCrohan  L.  G Fitzpatrick 

Cahill  C Barrett 

Petrverg,  Roach R.  G Collard 

Lynch R.  T Weireter 

O’Donnell  R.  E Siskind 

Geary Q.  B H.  Gargan 

Riely L.  H.  B F.  Gargan 

Hetherman  R.  H.  B Cassasa 

Smith F.  B Coffey 

Referee — Donnelly,  Dartmouth.  Umpire — 
McCarthy,  Georgetown.  Head  Linesman — 
Burke,  Worcester.  Time  of  Halves — 23  min- 
utes. 

Fordham  defeated  Delaware,  at  Fordham, 
November  10th,  16-4.  The  game  was  hard 
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fought  throughout,  both  teams  playing  faster 
as  the  game  neared  the  close.  Coffey  played  a 
brilliant  game  at  full-back.  His  punting  was 
sure  and  his  heavy  plunges  invariably  netted 
substantial  gains  for  Fordham.  Captain  Gar- 
gan  worked  the  forward  pass  several  times  with 
McCarthy  for  considerable  gains,  and  Cassasa 
gained  the  required  distances  by  his  fast  offen- 
sive work.  The  first  touchdown  was  made  by 
a blocked  punt  by  Cloughen,  who  was  after- 
wards pushed  over  the  goal  line  after  consecu- 
tive attacks  on  Delaware  line.  The  next  touch- 
down was  made  by  a successful  attempt  of  the 
forward,  which  resulted  in  an  eighty-yard  run 
by  McCarthy,  who  was  downed  at  the  eighty- 
yard  line,  and  F.  Gargan  was  sent  over  for  the 
second  score.  In  the  second  half  Fordham 
scored  her  last  touchdown  by  advances  by  Cas- 
sasa and  Cloughen  who  pushed  the  ball  over  the 
line.  Delaware's  four  points  were  the  result  of 
a spectacular  drop  kick  by  Wright  from  the 
thirty-five-yard  line.  Line-up : 


Fordham.  Delaware. 


McCarthy 

L.  E . . . 

Cloughen  

L.  T. . . , 

Orton 

L.  G . . . 

Messick 

Barrett  

C . . . 

Collard  

R.  G.  . . 

Ward 

Weireter 

R.  T . . . 

Siskind,  Mahoney R.  E 

H.  Gargan 

Q.  B.... 

F.  Gargap 

L.  H.  B . . . . 

Cassasa  

. ..R.  H.  B. . . . 

Coffey 

F.  B ... 

Referee — Mr. 

Lowery,  Haverford.  Umpire 

— Mr.  Van  Tyne,  Trinity.  Head  Linesman — 
Mr.  Pallen,  Georgetown.  Time  of  Halves — 
25  minutes. 

VILLANOVA  GAME. 

Fordham  defeated  Villanova  18-5  on  Novem- 
ber 17th,  on  Fordham  Field.  Villanova  was  by 


far  the  strongest  opponent  on  the  home  grounds 
field  this  year,  and  her  great  weight  was  in  evi- 
dence throughout  the  mass  plays.  The  memory 
of  Villanova’s  victory  over  Fordham  last  year 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  wearers  of 
the  Maroon,  and  the  revenge  was  sweet.  Ford- 
ham scored  first  by  a magnificent  run  by  Cas- 
sasa for  thirty-five-yard  run  for  a touchdown. 
The  game  was  fiercely  fought.  Villanova,  re- 
sorting to  line  plunges,  but  they  were  held  in 
check  by  Fordham  at  times  when  it  looked  as 
if  Villanova  were  about  to  score.  On  an  on- 
side  kick  by  F.  Gargan,  Siskind  received  the 
ball,  scoring  the  second  touchdown  for  Ford- 
ham. 

In  the  second  half  both  teams  had  the  same 
men  in  the  game.  After  a series  of  end  runs 
and  line  plunges  Villanova  reached  Fordham’s 
five-yard  line,  but  Fordham  here  took  a splendid 
brace,  got  the  ball  on  downs,  and  Coffey  punted 
out  of  danger.  Villanova  were  unable  to  break 
through  Fordham’s  strong  defence  and  lost 
the  ball  on  a forward  pass.  Here  Coffey  made 
a pretty  run  for  thirty  yards  on  a fake  kick. 
After  several  desperate  plunges  Fordham 
pushed  Coffey  over  the  goal  line.  Villanova 
made  her  touchdown  at  the  end  of  the  first  half 
by  a series  of  line  plunges.  Line-up : 


Villanova.  Fordham. 


Daniels  

L.  E . . . 

McCarthy 

Lower 

L.  T... 

Cloughen 

Smith  

Buckley  

C.... 

Smith  

R.  G... 

O’Connor  . . . 

R.  T.... 

Walsh 

R.  E . . . 

Siskind 

Kane 

Q.  B ... 

Slavin  

....L.  H.  B... 

F.  Gargan 

McGown  .... 

. . . .R.  H.  B . . . 

McGeehan  . . . 

F.  B. . . . 

Coffey 

Refreree — Mr.  Kudgon,  Columbia.  Umpire 
— Mr.  Pallen,  Georgetown.  Time  of  Halves — - 
25  minutes. 


BASKET  BALL. 
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Basket  Ball. 


A call  for  candidates  by  Manager  Convery  for 
the  Basket  Ball  team  brought  out  some  very 
promising  material,  and  Fordham  should  have 
a team  on  the  floor  this  winter  able  to  cope 
with  the  best  University  teams  of  the  East. 

O’Connell,  who  played  four  years  on  Colum- 
bia basket  ball  team  and  was  captain  when 
Columbia  won  the  Intercollegiate  Champion- 
ship, has  volunteered  to  act  in  the  capacity  of 
coach,  and  under  his  direction  great  results  are 
expected  at  Fordham  in  the  line  of  basket  ball. 
Among  the  candidates  are  Cassasa  and  J. 


Hinchliffe,  both  playing  on  the  team  two  years 
ago;  Fitzpatrick,  captain  of  last  year’s  Prep, 
team ; Mahoney,  captain  last  year  at  Manhattan ; 
Casey,  Beilly.  L.  Hinchliffe,  Siskind,  Bertholet, 
Termini,  Cloughen  and  Doyle. 

The  complete  schedule  will  appear  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Monthly,  but  up  to  date 
Manager  Convery  announces  games  with  Yale, 
Princeton,  West  Point,  Columbia,  Georgetown, 
Rutgers,  Lehigh,  1ST.  Y.  Law,  Brown,  Wesleyan, 
Stevens’,  Penn.  State,  Pratt  Institute,  St.  John’s 
College,  Brooklyn. 

J.  H.,  ’07. 
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Prep,  football. 


PREP.,  18;  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF 
COMMERCE,  11. 

By  their  victory  over  High  School  of  Com- 
merce the  Prep,  won  the  interscholastic  cham- 
pionship of  New  York  City.  For  two  years  our 
opponents  held  undisputed  sway,  meeting  all 
comers  and  never  tasting  defeat.  Twenty-two 
straight  victories  had  been  their  record,  but  the 
ominous  twenty-third  proved  their  Waterloo. 
They  were  clearly  outplayed  by  the  Prep.,  who 
deserved  to  win  by  a larger  score. 

The  game  was  played  on  Ontario  Field,  a 
sand-heap  at  the  corner  of  149th  Street  and 
8th  Avenue.  Some  500  Commerce  rooters  were 
present  to  cheer  their  team  to  victory,  but  our 
handful  of  followers  showed  much  more  vim 
and  enthusiasm.  The  same  comparison  might 
be  made  between  the  two  elevens.  There  was 
a snap  and  dash  about  our  play  that  was  lack- 
ing in  our  heavier  opponents. 

The  bright  particular  star  of  the  game  was 
our  gritty  little  right  end.  He  was  in  every 
play.  Whenever  there  was  a fumble  by  either 
side — and  there  were  many — it  was  generally 
he  who  dropped  upon  the  ball.  The  first  touch- 
down was  due  to  his  quickness.  Moore  had 
made  an  onside  kick  from  the  50-yard  line. 
Curley  tore  down  the  field,  scooped  the  ball  on 


the  10-yard  line  and  with  two  men  on  his  back 
dug  his  way  almost  to  the  goal  posts.  It 
needed  but  another  play  to  jam  McKenna 
through  for  the  touchdown. 

Commerce  evened  things  up  in  lively  fashion. 
They  kicked  off  to  us,  but  a fumble  gave  them 
the  ball  on  our  40-yard  line.  A trick  play 
by  Doran  and  Loeseh  secured  30  yards,  and 
three  plunges  brought  the  ball  across  the  line. 
After  that  the  Prep,  woke  up  and  Commerce 
never  looked  dangerous.  Their  other  touchdown 
was  a pure  gift  of  the  referee.  They  had  the 
goal  to  go  for  a touchdown,  but  in  three  downs 
could  succeed  in  but  halving  their  distance. 
To  the  surprise  of  all  he  called  out  “first  down,” 
and  thus  Commerce  had  three  more  plays  on 
the  last  of  which  they  shoved  Hoffman  over  for 
the  touchdown. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  rolled  up  18  points. 
Good  runs  by  Walsh  and  Frank  McCaffrey  en- 
abled the  latter  to  carry  the  ball  across  the  line 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  half.  A beauti- 
ful foward  pass,  McDermott  to  Curley,  to- 
gether with  a 30-yard  run  by  the  nimble-footed 
end,  brought  us  our  third  and  last  touchdown 
in  the  second  half.  Curley  was  successful  in  his 
three  tries  for  goal,  but  Fox  slipped  up  on  one 
of  his  chances. 

The  game  ended  with  the  ball  in  our  posses- 
sion on  Commerce’s  40-yard  line.  The  line-up: 


Season’s  record  an  unbroken  chain  of  victories. 


PREP.  FOOTBALL. 
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Fordham  Prep. 

Commerce. 

J.  McCaffrey,  Muro. 

. .L. 

E.. 

Radt 

Corcoran  

.L. 

T .. 

Whelan,  Lynch 

• -L. 

G.. 

Hutchins  

. . Oen  . . 

Hertzig 

Moore 

. .R. 

G .. 

Murphy  

.R. 

T. . 

Fox 

Curley  

.R. 

E'.  . 

Sommell 

McDermott  

• Q. 

B . 

Walsh 

. .L. 

H.  . 

Smith 

F.  McCaffrey 

.R. 

H.. 

McKenna 

. .F. 

B . . 

Score — Fordham  Prep.,  18 ; Commerce,  11. 
Touchdowns — F.  McCaffrey  (2),  Curley,  Fox, 
Hoffman.  Goals — Curley  (3),  Fox.  Referee — 
Mr.  Fontaine,  Commerce.  Umpire — Mr.  Mar- 
tin, New  York  University.  Time  of  Halves— 
20  minutes. 

PREP.,  6;  BETTS  ACADEMY,  0. 

The  game  of  the  season  was  that  against 
Betts  Academy  at  Stamford,  Conn.  A single 
touchdown  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
was  the  total  score  of  the  game.  Kidder  had 
gone  10  yards  through  the  line  when  a tackle 
from  behind  sent  the  ball  out  of  his  hands.  Cor- 
coran scooped  it  on  the  bound  and  dashed  off  for 
the  goal  line  with  everybody  at  his  heels.  It 
was  a 50-yard  run,  but  the  big  fellow  distanced 
all  his  pursurers  and  planted  the  pigskin  square 
between  the  goal  posts.  Curley  kicked  the 
goal. 

In  the  first  half  each  team  came  near  getting 
a score.  A series  of  trick  plays  at  the  very 
beginning  brought  the  ball  to  our  3-yard  line, 
where  our  boys  made  a gallant  and  successful 
defense.  By  brilliant  work  we  carried  it  the 
full  length  of  the  field,  a clever  forward  pass, 


McDermott  to  Curley,  counting  for  30  yards. 
When  within  4 yards  of  goal  and  with  an  excel- 
lent chance  of  gaining  it  on  the  next  play,  the 
whistle  sounded  for  the  end  of  first  half. 

An  unfortunate  incident  brought  the  game  to 
an  untimely  close.  After  the  goal  had  been 
made  Curley  kicked-off.  Big  Jenkins  caught 
the  ball  and  by  good  running  brought  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  field,  where  a hard  tackle  by 
McDermott  laid  him  low  and  shook  the  pigskin 
from  his  grasp.  In  a moment  Curley  was  on  the 
bounding  spheroid.  To  the  surprise  of  both 
teams  and  the  spectators  on  the  side  lines  the 
referee  gave  the  ball  to  Betts  on  the  ground 
that  its  progress  had  been  stopped  when  Jen- 
kins was  tackled.  Though  we  were  ready  to 
accept  the  decision  there  was  naturally  a mild 
protest  from  one  or  two  of  our  boys  when,  with- 
out a word  of  warning,  the  referee,  who  had  evi- 
dently lost  his  head,  ordered  Corcoran  from 
the  game.  As  we  had  no  available  linesman  to 
put  in,  and  fearing,  too,  that  the  referee  might 
continue  to  weaken  our  team  until  Betts  could 
rob  us  of  our  hard-earned  victory,  Captain 
McCaffrey  decided  to  end  the  game.  The  Betts 
players  agreed  that  the  decision  was  unjust,  and 
as  our  boys,  after  defiantly  giving  their  “Ram,” 
marched  off  the  field,  they  were  given  a hearty 
round  of  applause  by  the  spectators. 

Our  players  were  surprised  to  find  that  the 
opposing  quarter-back  was  none  other  than 
Haverstick,  the  Penn  State  College  crack  of 
last  year,  who  has  played  on  Fordham  Field 
for  several  seasons  against  our  'Varsity  base- 
ball team.  He  is  a teacher  at  the  Academy, 
but,  although  we  realized  that  he  was  ineligible 
for  the  team,  no  protest  was  made.  He  was 
easily  the  best  player  on  his  eleven.  The  line- 
up: 
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Fordliam  Prep.  Betts  Academy. 

J.  McCaffrey,  Muro. . .L.  E Manley 

Corcoran  L.  T Sherwan 

Lynch  L . G L.  York 

Hutchins  Cen T.  York 

Moore E.  G Eicks 

Murphy E.  T Prior 

Curley  E.  E Veiler 

McDermott Q.  B Haverstick 

Walsh,  Kidder L.  H Bassett 

F.  McCaffrey E.  H Mayer 

McKenna  F.  B Jenkins 

Score — Fordham  Prep.,  6;  Betts,  0.  Touch- 
down— Corcoran.  Goal — Curley.  Eeferee — Mr. 
Boyle,  Villa  Nova.  Umpire — Mr.  Martin,  N. 
Y.  U.  Time  of  Halves — 20  minutes. 

PEEP.,  37;  ST.  JOHN’S  COLLEGE  OF 
BEOOKLYN,  5. 

The  easiest  game  of  the  season  had  St.  John's 
College  of  Brooklyn  as  our  opponents.  We 
scored  almost  at  will  while  their  single  tally 
was  a “fluke,”  Smith  blocking  a kick  and 
getting  a clear  start  for  a touchdown.  In- 
juries to  regular  players  gave  Muro  and  Kid- 
der an  opportunity  to  appear  in  the  game.  The 
latter  made  runs  of  30  and  40  yards,  and  the 
former  skirted  around  the  end  for  50  yards  and 
a touchdown.  The  line-up : 

Fordham  Prep.  St.  John’s. 


Muro  

. . L.  E . . 

Corcoran  

. .L.  T . . 

Bracken 

Lynch  

. .L.  G\ 

. . Scharfenberger 

Marasco,  Hutchins.. 

. . .Cen. . 

Wetzel 

Moore  

..E.  G . . 

Dolan 

Murphy  

. .E.  T . . 

Curley  

. .E.  E . 

Hawkney 

McDermott  

..Q.  B.. 

Costello 

Walsh  

. .L.  H.. 

Eeddy 

Kidder  

. .E.  H. . 

McKenna 

. .F.  B. . 

Score — Fordham  Prep.,  37;  St.  John’s  of 
Brooklyn,  5.  Touchdowns — Walsh,  Kidder  (3), 
McKenna,  Muro,  Curley,  Schmidt.  Goals — 
McKenna,  Curley.  Eeferee — Mr.  McCaffrey. 
Time  of  Halves — 15  minutes. 

PEEP.,  2 ; MOUNT  PLEASANT,  0. 

The  last  game  of  the  season  was  played  at 
Ossining,  our  opponents  being  Mount  Pleasant 
Military  Academy.  It  was  a most  peculiar  con- 
test. The  field  was  covered  with  two  inches  of 
soft  snow  and  underneath  were  several  more 
inches  of  softer  mud.  Good  play  was  impos- 
sible and  slipping  and  fumbling  inevitable. 
The  score  gives  no  indication  of  our  superior 
strength.  Although  we  allowed  them  to  use 
two  of  their  teachers  in  the  backfield,  who, 
by  the  way,  were  superb  players,  the  ball 
throughout  the  game  was  in  their  territory. 
Five  times  we  carried  it  across  the  five-yard 
line,  four  times  losing  it  on  fumbles  and  once 
being  held.  It  was  just  after  this  hold-up  that 
we  made  the  only  score  of  the  game.  Dassart 
signalled  for  a delayed  pass,  but  before  his  own 
player  could  r^ach  him  Curley  had  hurled  him 
across  the  goal  line  for  a safety.  The  line-up : 

Fordham  Prep.  Mt.  Pleasant. 


Muro  

. ...L.  E 

Corcoran  

. . . .L.  T 

Lynch  

Hutchins  

Moore  

. ...E.  G, 

Murphy  

...E.  T 

Curley  

. . . .E.  E 

McDermott  

....Q.  B 

Kidder  

...L.  H 

McCaffrey 

. . . .E.  IJ 

McKenna 

....F.  B 

Safety — Naylor. 

Eeferee- 

—Mr.  Martin,  New 

York  University. 

Umpire — 

Mr.  Glenn  on.  New 

York  Law.  Time  of  Halves- 

— 20  minutes. 
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NOTES. 

Two  factors  contributed  largely  to  tlie  suc- 
cess of  the  Prep,  this  season.  One  was  the 
effective  work  of  the  coach,  Ed.  Glennon,  for 
many  years  on  our  ’Varsity  team;  the  other  was 
the  daily  scrimmage  against  the  ’Varsity. 
After  a bruising  struggle  with  Captain  Gar- 
gan’s  braves,  all  other  teams  seemed  easy,  and 
everyone  of  them  found  the  Prep,  defense  a 
perfect  stone  wall.  Old  timers  say  that  this 
season  there  has  been  more  football  spirit  on 
both  sides  of  the  running  track  than  ever  before, 
and  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  has  un- 
doubtedly been  the  'Varsity  vs.  Prep  contests. 

The  Prep,  also  developed  a second  champion- 
ship team  this  season.  The  Actives  have  de- 
feated every  New  York  school  they  met  this 
year,  and,  by  winning  from  the  second  teams  of 
Morris  High  and  High  School  of  Commerce, 
may  justly  claim  the  high-school  “midget’’ 
championship.  The  only  team  to  defeat  the 
Actives  was  Betts  Academy  second  team,  who 
in  former  years  had  always  coped  with  the 
Prep.  Congratulations  are  due  to  Captain  Fred. 
Schmitt  on  his  eleven’s  record  of  six  victories 
and  one  defeat. 


THE  INTERSCHOLASTIC  CHAMPION- 
SHIP. 

Having  clearly  won  the  interscholastic  cham- 
pionship of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  by  defeat- 
ing High  School  of  Commerce,  the  Prep,  were 
anxious  to  meet  Boys’  High,  Brooklyn’s  leading 
team,  for  the  championship  of  Greater  New 
York.  The  Marcy  Avenue  eleven,  however, 
were  evidently  looking  for  easier  game,  pre- 
ferring to  take  on  Commerce  over  whom  we  had 
won  a most  decisive  victory.  The  Brooklyn 
Eagle , in  referring  to  our  challenge,  stated  that 


it  was  rejected  because  Fordham  Prep,  was  not 
a high  school.  The  paper  intimated,  in  addi- 
tion, that  we  were  “unencumbered  by  age 
limits,”  and  that,  anyway,  we  were  “not  very 
strong.”  The  article  brought  forth  the  follow- 
ing rejoinder  from  the  wide-awake  manager  of 
the  Prep. : 

Fordham  Prep.  School,  November  21,  1906. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle — Dear 
Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  cer- 
tain misleading  statements  in  the  Eagle  re- 
garding Fordham  Prep,  school  and  its  football 
eleven.  As  I know  for  certain  the  wrong  has 
been  done  us  unintentionally,  I feel  sure  you 
will  consent  to  be  set  right  in  the  matter. 

Referring  to  the  non-acceptance  of  our  chal- 
lenge by  the  Boys’  High  eleven,  you  urge  as  a 
reason  that  Fordham  Prep,  “is  not  a high 
school.”  This  is  news  to  us  all  up  here,  as  it 
will  be  to  the  State  directors  of  education.  A 
high  school  we  certainly  are,  with  a regular  four 
years’  course  fully  authorized  by  the  Regents. 
A public  high  school  we  are  not,  but  the  public 
schools  have  no  monopoly  upon  the  designation 
“high.”  If,  furthermore,  the  intention  was  to 
rule  us  out  because  we  are  not  a “public”  high 
school,  then  what  about  the  annual  “champion- 
ship” game  with  Poly  Prep.,  which  is  no  more 
a public  school  than  our  own?  In  your  article 
you  intimate  that  the  forthcoming  game  between 
Boys’  High  and  Commerce  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a championship  event  ‘‘provided  Boys'  High 
wins  the  local  competition  with  Poly  Prep.” 

As  a second  reason  for  the  failure  of  Boys’ 
High  to  entertain  our  challenge,  you  assert  that 
our  team  “beat  Betts  Academy  only  6 to  0,  and 
Betts  beat  Poly  Prep,  on  a fluke,  which  would 
tend  to  show  that  Fordham  Prep,  is  not  very 
strong.”  To  this  assertion  I venture  to  offer 
a direct  negative.  Our  victory  over  Betts, 
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though  by  a narrow  margin,  tends  to  show  not 
weakness  on  our  part,  but  strength  far  superior 
to  that  possessed  by  your  favorite  team.  I am 
aware  that  very  little  can  be  claimed  for  this 
method  of  comparison  by  scores,  as  every  fol- 
lower of  the  big  college  football  games  has  dis- 
covered. But  since  it  is  the  method  upon  which 
you  base  your  contention  that  we  are  not  strong 
enough  to  battle  with  Boys'  High,  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  use  it,  I am  sure,  to  prove  just  the 
opposite,  namely,  that  Boys’  High  would  be  no 
match  for  our  team,  or  even  for  Betts  Academy 
eleven,  whom  you  do  seem  to  hold  in  very  high 
regard.  For  Boys’  High  managed  to  win  from 
Erasmus  by  but  a single  touchdown,  while  Eras- 
mus, in  turn,  could  only  defeat  Morris  High  by 
the  score  of  6 to  0.  How  as  Betts  Academy 
took  our  fellow  Bronxonians  into  camp  to  the 
tune  of  22  to  0,  it  follows  that  Betts  is  some  16 
points  superior  to  Erasmus  and  11  points  better 
than  Boys’  High,  since  these  latter  proved 
themselves  but  5 points  stronger  than  Erasmus. 
It  follows,  Mr.  Editor,  that  our  defeat  of  a team 
which  is  shown  to  bet  11  points  better  than  Boys’ 
High,  proves  that  we  could  defeat  our  Brooklyn 
rivals  by  about  17  to  0.  I have  taken,  perhaps, 
a long  sweep  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  I wished 
to  reach,  yet  that  conclusion  has  been  logically 
reached  by  this  method  of  comparative  scores. 
It  is  a method  I am  not  partial  to,  but  it  is  your 
method,  not  mine.  Whether  the  figures  attained 
by  it  represent  the  true  state  of  affairs  is,  of 
course,  matter  of  conjecture,  yet  our  players  are 
confident,  in  spite  of  the  unsatisfactory  method 
upon  which  the  figures  rest,  that  they  are  cor- 
rect, and  that  in  a real  test  upon  the  gridiron 
we  should  overcome  Boys’  High  by  something 
like  three  touchdowns.  Can  it  be  that  fear  of 
such  a result  is  at  the  root  of  their  refusal  to 
play  us?  To  say  the  least,  it  looks  a bit  in- 


sincere to  set  aside  our  challenge  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  “not  very  strong,”  and  then  ar- 
range a “championship”  game  with  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  eleven,  over  whom  we  won 
a most  decisive  victory. 

There  is  a third  reason  hinted  at  in  your  ar- 
ticle, where  you  intimate  that  we  are  “unen- 
cumbered by  age  limits,”  while  “twenty-one  is 
the  limit  for  the  local  high  school  teams.”  Too 
clearly  this  intimation  reveals  something  of 
ignorance  concerning  us.  You  will  pardon  me, 
Mr.  Editor,  if  my  language  bears  too  harsh  an 
expression,  but  you  could  not  make  such  an  un- 
warranted assertion  if  you  knew  the  conditions 
existing  at  our  school.  We  meet  the  athletic 
teams  of  the  public  schools  under  their  own 
rules.  There  is  not  a player  on  our  football 
squad  who  has  attained  his  twentieth  birthday. 
Our  eligibility  rules,  furthermore,  are  so  strict 
that  no  student  is  permitted  to  represent  the 
school  upon  the  girdiron,  diamond,  or  cinder 
path,  or  even  to  practise  with  any  squad,  who 
is  not  above  the  passable  mark  in  every  one  of 
his  studies.  Not  all  the  virtue  in  school  athle- 
tics, Mr.  Editor,  is  the  offspring  of  that  excel- 
lent institution,  the  Public  School  Athletic 
League. 

Since  the  reasons  urged  against  the  game  do 
not  hold,  will  you  let  me  suggest  a very  good 
one,  Mr.  Editor,  in  favor  of  a contest  between 
the  two  schools  in  question  ? To  gain  the  inter- 
scholastic championship  of  Greater  New  York 
is  an  honor  far  more  alluring  than  any  crown  of 
victories  over  schools  of  other  cities.  This  honor 
clearly  belongs  either  to  Boys’  High  or  Fordham 
Prep.  For  defeating  High  School  of  Com- 
merce we  have  been  accorded  by  practically  every 
newspaper  in  New  York  the  interscholastic 
championship'  on  our  side  of  the  Bridge.  In  the 
district  across  the  river  Boys’  High  is  univer- 
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sally  regarded  as  the  leader.  Only  by  a meet- 
ing between  the  two  can  the  interscholastic 
supremacy  of  the  greater  city  be  decided.  In 
common  with  thousands  of  football  enthusiasts, 
our  student  body  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
question  settled.  Hence  we  determined  to 
ignore  the  great  number  of  challenges  which 
have  been  aimed  at  us  since  we  won  the  local 
championship,  and  to  hurl  our  own  modest  chal- 
lenge at  Boys’  High. 

Mr.  Editor,  we  have  on  our  student  roll,  and 
among  our  alumni,  many  residents  of  Brooklyn. 
To  them  it  has  been  a matter  of  surprise  and 
annoyance  to  find  in  their  favorite  paper  any- 
thing that  savored  of  unfairness  towards  our 
school.  May  I ask  you  in  justice  to  them  to 
print  this  correction  in  your  columns?  I am, 
sir,  very  respectfully  yours, 

Charles  C.  Legniti, 

Manager  Fordham  Prep.  Football  Team. 

FOOTBALL. 

The  Prep.  Football  Team  closed  its  season 


on  November  17  with  the  brilliant  record  of 
seven  victories  and  no  defeats.  The  schedule 
was  briefer  than  usual,  as  the  manager  found  it 
very  difficult  to  secure  games.  The  new  and 
excellent  regulation  that  none  but  school  and 
college  teams  should  be  played,  barred  from 
our  gridiron  many  elevens  who  had  been  enter- 
tained here  in  former  years.  A more  important 
factor  in  keeping  down  the  number  of  games, 
however,  was  the  widespread  report  of  pur 
team’s  prowess.  Schools  which  had  hereto- 
fore met  us  and  given  us  hard  battle,  no  longer 
cared  to  play,  because  they  felt  we  were  now 
much  too  strong  for  them.  The  schools  of  great- 
est athletic  prominence,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
very  chary  of  accepting  our  challenges.  Of  the 
public  high  schools  of  Greater  New  York,  all 
showed  the  white  feather  save  Morris  High, 
whose  absence  from  our  schedule  was  due  to  a 
misunderstanding,  and  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, who,  with  true  sportsmanlike  spirit,  have 
never  refused  to  meet  the  Prep,  on  either  grid- 
iron or  diamond. 
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During  the  past  two  months  the  boys  of 
Third  Division  have  been  busy  arranging  foot- 
ball teams.  Mr.  Reilly,  S.  J.,  has  spared  neither 
time  nor  energy  in  his  efforts  to  coach  them. 
As  a result  of  his  labors  the  following  teams 
have  been  organized: 

Midgets.  Midget  Reserves. 


L.  E 

. . . . Twactman 

Murphy 

L.  T . . . 

Cole 

McGoldrick  . . . . 

L.  G ... 

Kelly 

Lucas 

Cen. . . . 

Keelen 

Crowley 

R.  G.... 

O’Connor  

R.  T ... 

Trey  voux 

Lee 

R.  E.... 

. . . . Armstrong 

Reyes 

Q.  B..., 

McNally 

Somahano 

R.  H... 

Nolan 

Oakley 

L.  H.... 

Fallon 

Meehan  

F.  B . . . 

Brooks 

The  Midgets  have  been  very  successful  so  far. 
Their  first  game  was  with  Second  Division. 
There  is  no  telling  what  the  score  would  have 
been,  if  both  halves  had  been  played.  But  one 
half  was  enough  for  Second  Division.  So  the 
score  remained  10-0,  in  favor  of  the  Midgets. 
Although  Second’s  was  only  a scrub  team,  many 
of  the  players  were  on  the  Midgets’  team  last 
year.  Second  Division  was  not  content  with 
the  score  of  the  first  game,  so  they  came  the 
second  time,  with  the  intention  of  running  the 
Midgets  off  the  field.  But  the  Midgets  proved 
too  much  for  them.  The  score  was  8-2,  in  the 
Midgets’  favor.  The  Second  Division  bcfys 


should  have  done  better,  considering  the  fact 
that  they  had  such  big  players.  Even  Victor 
Shankey’s  coaching  from  the  side  lines  was  all 
to  no  purpose. 

The  next  game  the  Midgets  played  was  with 
an  outside  team.  This  was  too  onesided  to  be 
interesting.  The  score  being  24-0,  in  favor  of 
the  Midgets. 

On  Hallowe’en  all  the  boys  gathered  together 
in  the  Third  Division  gym.  Here  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Prefect  had  a surprise  in  store  for  us.  After 
the  boys  had  finished  ducking  for  apples  and 
coins,  then  came  the  great  surprise  of  the  even- 
ing, namely,  ice  cream  and  pop.  The  Rev.  Fr. 
Rector  paid  us  a visit  during  the  evening.  We 
are  very  grateful  for  the  pleasant  evening  which 
Fr.  Lamb,  S.  J.,  gave  us. 

The  fire  on  Election  night  was  a great  success, 
and  fully  repaid  us  for  our  labors. 

On  Wednesday,  November  7th,  the  Reserves 
played  Newman  School,  on  the  latter’s  field. 
The  score  was  2-0,  at  the  end  of  the  first  half. 
But  finally  the  superior  weight  of  the  opposing 
team  proved  too  much  for  the  Reserves.  Al- 
though the  score  was  13-0,  in  Newman’s  favor, 
the  Reserves  played  a good  game,  considering 
the  odds. 

After  the  Reserves’  defeat,  the  Midgets  ar- 
ranged a game  with  Newman  School  for  Novem- 
ber 14th.  This  time  the  teams  were  more  evenly 
matched.  In  the  end,  the  Midgets  proved  them- 
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selves  superior  by  rolling  up  16  points,  while 
Newman  made  only  one  touchdown. 

Thus  far  the  Midgets  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  invincible,  and  have  been  scored  against 
only  twice. 

Third  Division  expects  to  have  a very  strong 
basketball  team  this  season. 

There  are  two  Sodalities  for  the  boys  on 
Third  Division : one  for  all  those  below  2d  year 
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High  School  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Mullaly, 
S.  J.,  the  other  under  Fr.  Cyran,  S.  J.,  for  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  High  School.  The  meetings 
of  the  Sodalities  are  held  every  Monday  morn- 
ing in  the  College  Church  and  the  Sodality 
Chapel.  This  gives  all  the  boys,  Day  Scholars 
and  Boarders,  a chance  to  cultivate  a special 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Vincent  Armstrong. 
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Ladies  first!  and  besides  every  day  is  ladies’ 
day  with  us.  The  Villa  Shield , being  the  first 
representative  of  the  ladies  to  meet  our  gaze, 
which  is  quite  a natural  occurrence,  is  conse- 
quently the  first  exchange  to  invite  our  inspec- 
tion. Horribile  dictu , we  are  liable  to  displease 
by  our  very  first  review  of  the  year,  but  still 
we  must  often  make  sacrifices  when  duty  leads. 
Excuse  us,  girls,  but  the  truth  is  always  painful. 
However,  the  October  and  November  numbers 
of  our  old  friend  the  Shield  reminds  one  of  a 
Mutual  Admiration  Society.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  to  exchange  courtesies,  but  you  know 
there  is  such  a thing  as  being  too  ladylike. 
Still  the  articles  in  your  paper  fully  compen- 
sate for  this  other  feature,  which  is  after  all 
not  culpable,  but  in  a way  most  laudable.  It 
is  most  probable  that  you  had  reason  for  your 
effusiveness.  Would  that  we  could  have  heard 
that  address  to  Sister  Borgia  delivered,  for  it 
reads  so  well  in  print,  we  should  be  more  than 
charmed  to  hear  it  read  out  of  print.  The 
pictures,  an  innovation,  are  prophecies  of  a 
bright  future  for  the  artist.  We  predict  for  the 
Shield  fully  as  glorious  a career  to-morrow  as  it 
had  yesterday. 

The  Redwood  has  in  nowise  changed  on  ac- 
count of  a change  in  the  personnel  of  its  staff. 
Always  has  it  been  one  of  the  most  literary  of 
our  exchanges,  and  this  not  invidious  position 
it  still  enjoys.  The  essays,  ever  timely,  are 
proofs  of  a scholarly  attention  to  matter,  and  a 
propensity  for  good  style  on  the  part  of  Santa 
Clara’s  students.  Even  the  news  is  so  well  pre- 
sented, that  the  reader  feels  more  than  a pass- 


ing interest  in  the  doings  of  the  debating  socie- 
ties and  athletic  teams.  All  the  verse  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  The  mechanical  make-up  of 
the  Redwood  displays  taste,  and  adds  much 
to  the  general  tone  of  the  publication. 

Neat  as  ever  and  if  possible  more  delectable 
is  the  Normal  College  Echo.  Partaking  more 
of  the  qualities  of  vivacity  than  most  of  our 
magazines.  The  Echo  succeeds  often  in  being 
witty,  an  object  which  some  exchanges  strive 
for  but  unhappily  seldom  attain.  The  Ex- 
change column  commands  the  greatest  portion 
of  our  praise.  It  is  to  the  point;  it  is  fair;  it 
has  suavity  when  pronouncing  censure;  and  it 
is  lengthy.  Some  of  the  poets  could  use  their 
gift  to  more  advantages,  if  at  times  they  ap- 
plied to  the  production  of  something  more  seri- 
ous than  “Verse”  and  “Realism.”  The  fiction  is, 
for  the  want  of  a synonym,  original. 

The  Xavier  for  November  is  an  ideal  issue. 
The  choice  of  articles  for  the  number  is  a happy 
one.  The  essays,  distinctly  literary,  are  just  as 
readable  as  those  we  expect  from  such  a paper 
as  the  Xavier.  The  verse  is  thoughtful  and 
truly  poetical. 

And  here  is  the  Alpha  Pi  Nu.  All  our  old 
friends  return  to  greet  us.  As  usual,  the 
Longwood  paper  is  a valuable  prize  done  up 
in  a small  package.  This  publication  was 
fortunate  in  procuring  such  an  up-to-date  and 
newsy  article  as  “A  Friend’s  Reminiscences  of 
Mrs.  Craigie.”  The  initial  poem,  ‘‘A  Rosary  of 
Roses”  is  an  introduction  for  a new  staff  to  be 
proud  of.  Page  ten  is  a treasure.  The  edi- 
torials have  a — well,  they  have  something.  We 
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cannot  get  a word  which  will  express  our  idea — 
fill  this  out  as  you  wish.  Anyway,  nothing  too 
good  can  be  said  of  them. 

Considered  in  regard  to  its  matter  alone, 
the  Manhattan  Quarterly  displays  about  a3 
choice  a collection  of  essays  as  one  finds  in  any 
magazine,  but  when  we  read  these  essays  and 
find  at  the  end  of  most  of  them  not  a student’s 
name,  but  some  member  of  the  Alumni,  we 
are  rather  disappointed  in  the  issue.  While  it 
denotes  the  loyalty  of  Manhattan  men  to 
their  Alma  Mater  to  have  them  contribute  so 
unceasingly  articles  to  the  Quarterly,  still  their 
monopoly  of  the  paper  should  be  discouraged, 
for  it  might  cast  a reflection  on  the  abilities  of 
the  students,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  we  have  in  seeing  so  many 
instances  of  the  fruition  of  Manhattan  students' 
work  in  the  literary  line. 

St.  Mary’s  Messenger,  a stranger  from  the 
West,  paid  its  first  visit  to  our  sanctum  in 
October.  In  general  appearance  and  matter  the 
Messenger  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  finest 
of  our  exchanges.  The  departments  are  well 
selected,  and  the  division  of  the  paper  is  com- 
mendable. An  “Exchange  Column”  would  do 
much  to  enhance  the  welcome  of  our  Michigan 
visitor. 

The  College  of  Charlestown  Magazine  retains 
its  former  charm.  The  articles  seem  to  be 
written  for  the  purposes  of  pleasing,  not  to 
inculcate  any  serious  notions.  “The  Other 
Bullet”  furnishes  a dramatic  incident,  which 
might  have  been  better  narrated. 

The  students  of  Loretto  Academy  have  been 
so  smitten  with  the  fever  of  journalism  that 
they  are  not  content  with  one  issue  a month, 
but  needs  must  present  two.  Still,  you  can 
never  have  too  much  of  a good  thing.  The 


Loretto  Magazine,  as  ornate  and  as  agreeable 
as  ever,  resumes  its  friendship  with  our  Sanc- 
tum. We  are  sure  your  Exchanges  would  ap- 
preciate more  lengthy  notices,  instead  of  such 
frequent  ones. 

As  unpretentious  in  regard  to  externals  as 
The  Queen  s University  Journal  is,  it  more  than 
overcomes  this  character  by  the  quality  of  its 
writings.  This  paper  never  deteriorates  one 
whit  in  its  literary  value,  but  always  manages 
to  maintain  its  high  standing  as  a college 
paper. 

We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the, 
following  Exchanges  : 

Holy  Cross  Purple,  Georgetown  College 
Journal,  Niagara  Index,  St.  Mary’s  Chimes, 
The  Solanian,  The  Collegian,  The  Blue  and 
White,  The  College  Spokesman,  The  St. 
Thomas  Quarterly,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Record,  The 
Literary  Digest,  Donohue’s,  St.  Ignatius  Col- 
legian, The  Niagara  Rainbow,  The  Fleur-de- 
Lis,  The  Marquette  College  Journal,  The 
Alpha  Pi  Nu,  The  Loretto  Magazine,  The 
Normal  College  Echo,  The  Manhattan  Quar- 
terly, the  St.  Mary’s  Messenger,  The  Redwood, 
The  Xavier,  The  College  of  Charlestown  Maga- 
zine, The  Irish  Monthly , The  Pilot,  The  Free- 
man’s Journal,  The  Messenger,  The  S.  V.  C. 
Index,  The  St.  Vincent’s  College  Journal,  The 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  The  St.  Jerome’s 
Schoolman,  Pittsburg  College  Bulletin,  Excall- 
bur,  The  Nazarene,  The  Hotchkiss  Record, 
Young  People,  Ave  Maria,  The  Deaf  Mute, 
The  Stonyliurst  Magazine,  University  of  Otta- 
wa Review,  Emmanuel,  The  S.  V.  C.,  Student, 
The  Young  Catholic  Messenger,  The  Young 
Eagle,  the  Salesian  Bulletin,  Western  Watch- 
man, Abbey  Student,  American  Education, 
The  Salesian  Bulletin,  The  Viatorian,  St. 
Mary’s  Sentinel,  The  Dial,  The  Exponent,  The 
Beaumont  Review  and  The  Villa  Shield. 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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Dr.  Walsh,  the  Acting  Dean,  has  begun  his 
course  of  lectures  in  Physiological  Psychology. 
The  Seniors  of  the  College,  as  well  as  the  2d 
year  men  of  the  Medical  School,  compose  this 
class,  and  speak  in  highest  terms  of  the  Doc- 
tor’s charm  in  lecturing. 

The  Medical  Library  is  growing  every  day 
by  the  new  donations  of  friends.  Dr.  Joseph 
Walsh,  ’90,  often  sends  a bundle  of  interest- 
ing periodicals,  and  the  Acting  Dean  has  sent 
several  additional  boxes  of  books.  Dr.  Thomas 
Carbally,  through  the  Acting  Dean,  has  pre- 
sented a large  collection  of  books.  The  cata- 
loguing of  the  Library  is  going  on. 


A Medical  Museum  has  been  established  for 
all  kinds  of  medical  curiosities  and  antiquities, 
in  the  shape  of  books,  pamphlets,  illustrations, 
instruments,  which  might  help  to  show  the 
progress  and  development  of  medical  instruc- 
tion and  practice.  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
who  gave  the  School  last  year  his  splendid  col- 
lection of  medical  books,  has  again  shown  his 
deep  interest  in  the  School  by  presenting, 
through  the  Acting  Dean,  a large  number  of 
surgical  instruments. 

The  second  year  men  began  their  clinical  ex- 
perience on  November  23d,  at  the  Lincoln 
Hospital,  Bronx,  under  Dr.  Tilton.  The  men 
were  very  nervous,  it  is  reported,  on  leaving 
Fordham,  and  some  were  much  distressed  over 
the  rumor  that  they  would  not  get  their  supper 
till  after  midnight.  All  are  looking  forward  to 
the  opening  of  the  splendid  Fordham  Hospital, 
which  was  erected  at  a cost  of  nearly  $800,000. 

The  new  physiological  laboratory  was  opened 
lately.  It  is  quite  perfect,  being  well  lighted 
and  fully  equipped. 
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It  is  the  common  verdict  that  the  dissecting 
room,  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Science  Building, 
is  perfect,  for  light,  space,  ventilation,  and 
facility  for  cleaning. 

There  are  now  in  the  school  12  1st  year  men, 
and  10  2d  year  men. 

Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gouley,  who  gave  the  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  School  this  year,  has  just 
published  “ A Book  for  Medical  Students  and 


Young  Physicians — Conferences  on  the  Moral 
Philosophy  of  Medicine.”  Dr.  Gouley’s  long  ex- 
perience in  his  profession,  his  rare  knowledge, 
his  keen  good  sense,  his  appreciation  of  the 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession,  qualify  him 
most  admirably  to  speak  like  a “Master  in 
Israel”  on  the  subject  of  this  book.  The  pub- 
lisher of  the  book  is  Rebman  Company,  1123 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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There  are  now  thirty-nine  students  in  the 
school,  of  whom  twenty-four  are  college  grad- 
uates, and  many  of  the  rest  nearly  completed  the 
college  course.  Of  the  thirty-nine,  nine  are 
from  Fordham  College. 

The  school  is  especially  fortunate  in  adding 
to  the  faculty  two  professors:  Professor  Ralph 
W.  Gifford,  who  is  an  A.  B.,  magna  cum  lav.de, 
of  Harvard,  a graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  has  had  a wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  teaching;  and  Professor  J.  E.  Corri- 
gan, who  is  an  A.  B.  of  Seton  Hall,  and  at 
present  an  assistant  in  the  District  Attorney’s 
office. 


It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  in  the  school 
the  case  system  of  instruction  is  followed.  The 
professor  assigns  readings  from  approved  text 
books  and  cites  leading  cases.  He  then  reviews 
the  matter  of  both,  discussing  with  the  students 
the  obscure  points  and  showing  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  involved. 

The  class  of  1909  has  elected  the  following 
officers:  Edmund  Hurley,  President;  Wm.  J. 
Fallon,  Vice  President;  George  M.  Hayes, 
Secretary,  and  Charles  O’Keefe,  Treasurer. 

A valuable  collection  of  old  English  Cases  has 
been  added  to  our  already  extensive  library. 
Now  we  can  boast  of  having  one  of  the  best 
equipped  law  libraries  in  the  country. 

“The  humorous  is  often  blended  with  the 
serious,’’  so  the  poet  said;  and  several  of  the 
ambitious  members  of  the  entering  class  are 
living  examples  of  the  truth  of  the  saying.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  professors  asked  an  aspir- 
ing disciple  of  Blaekstone  to  explain  what  the 
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defendant  did  in  a certain  action,  and  after  due 
deliberation  he  replied : “Oh,  she  died  P’ 

Indeed,  the  Bronx  University  may  rightfully 
boast  of  its  recent  acquisitions,  but  one  of  our 
number  promises  to  outwit  all  former  bene- 
factors; for  he  declares  in  tones  emphatic  that 
Fordham  will  soon  have  a “swimming  pool,” 
(as  he  puts  it). 

A debating  society  is  about  to  be  established 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  argumenta- 
tive minds.  We  hope,  when  the  society  has 
effected  permanent  organization,  that  the  many 
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arguments  of  the  “circle”  which  take  place  after 
class  will  cease. 

Yes,  the  man  from  Brooklyn  has  good  cause 
to  peruse  the  reports.  He  made  an  election 
bet  and  claims  the  offer  and  acceptance  were 
complete;  yet  the  defendant  “wantonly,  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  refuses  to  give  the  plaintiff 
(the  Brooklynite)  the  said  dinner  to  which  ha 
the  aforesaid  plaintiff  is  by  law  entitled.”  The 
plaintiff  in  this  action  seeks  redress  by  counting 
the  number  of  decisions  he  can  cite  when  his 
own  case  comes  to  trial. 
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Book  notices. 


The  Light  Invisible.  By  Hugh  Robert  Benson. 

Not  often  does  it  become  the  good  fortune 
of  anyone  to  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  a 
book  similar  to  “The  Light  Invisible.”  Robert 
Benson  has  manifested,  by  his  writing,  a piety, 
a religious  sense,  which  could  be  satisfied  but 
by  his  entrance  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  book,  itself,  is  something  new.  It  is  a 
diary  kept  by  a young  man  of  his  visits  to  a 
certain  saintly  old  priest.  The  pious  old  man 
had  ever  lived  in  the  closest  communion  with 
his  Saviour,  and  each  chapter  is  taken  up  with 
some  particular  experience  in  which  this 
proximity  is  made  evident.  A soul  that  has 
ever  depended  on  the  grace  of  God  alone  for  its 
daily  food  is  directed  safely  over  the  rough 
places  in  life.  The  wwiter  has  caused  this  direc- 
tion to  assume  reality.  It  is  a book  edifying, 
instructive,  literary,  Catholic.  The  author  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  Benson,  Angli- 
can Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  is  a Catho- 
lic priest. 

(Benziger  Brothhers,  New  York.  $1.00.) 

Great  Catholic  Laymen.  By  John  J.  Horgan. 

This  book  was  written  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  that  Catholics  are  noted  in 
science,  literature  and  in  government  as  well 
as  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The  ignorance 
of  this  fact  is  due  to  the  prejudice  which  pre- 
vents non-Catholics  from  inserting  in  their  lists 
of  biographies  the  lives  of  celebrated  Catholics. 

It  also  set  before  the  young  Catholic,  exam- 


ples of  men  who  have  adhered  to  the  faith  and 
gained  renown.  The  volume  is  interspersed 
with  writings  or  sayings  of  the  different  men, 
which  makes  it  very  attractive  and  also  adds  to 
the  justice  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  them. 

Another  excellent  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
many  nationalities  of  these  men  and  the  dif- 
ferent periods  in  which  they  lived.  The  selec- 
tion of  subjects  is  very  judicious  and,  although 
there  are  many  other  names,  of  course,  which 
could  be  mentioned,  we  think  that  the  author 
has  chosen  a very  representative  body. 

The  life  of  Pasteur  is  especially  well  related. 
His  perseverence,  patriotism  and  piety  are  so 
vividly  described  that  the  reader  is  filled  with 
admiration  and  a desire  to  emulate  his  virtues. 

(Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.60.) 

A Garland  of  Everlasting  Flowers.  By 
Mrs.  Innes-Browne. 

Stories  that  reflect  the  spirit  of  Catholicity 
are  so  comparatively  few  that  every  new  arrival 
in  this  particular  field  of  fiction  should  be 
warmly  welcomed  by  Catholic  readers.  An 
opportunity  to  show  this  appreciation  is 
afforded  by  the  appearance  of  “A  Garland  of 
Everlasting  Flowers,”  by  Mrs.  Innes-Browne. 
In  it  are  depicted  in  a truly  literary  style  the 
virtues  and  evidences  of  refinement  that  are 
frequently  found  flourishing  in  the  hovels  of  the 
poor.  The  plan  of  the  story,  which  contains 
many  touching  episodes,  is  skillfully  con- 
structed and  is  calculated  to  sustain  the  interest 
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until  the  last  page  is  reached.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter the  reader  makes  the  acquaintance  of  two 
poor  orphans  who,  while  on  a little  trip  into  the 
suburbs  of  London,  fall  in  with  a rich  little 
heiress.  She  gives  them  a wreath  of  geranium. 
The  succeeding  chapters  show  under  what  cir- 
cumstances these  three  little  ones  were  destined 
to  meet  as  the  years  roll  on,  and  how  the  gift 
of  a little  sprig  of  flowers  brings  the  blessings 
of  heaven  to  its  donor. 

(Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.00.) 

A Modern  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  Intro- 
duction by  Rev.  Henry  Sebastian  Bowden. 

This  book  relates  the  experiences  of  a woman 
searching  for  the  true  religion.  Although  not 
intended  for  publishing,  the  author,  who  is  also 
the  subject  of  the  work,  was  persuaded  to  do  so 
by  her  friends,  and  we  are  thankful,  as  will  be 
all  those  who  read  it,  that  she  has  complied  with 
their  requests.  It  is  the  author’s  wish  that  the 
book  may  serve  as  a guide  to  all  those  who  are 
in  a like  condition  and  are  uncertain  what 
course  to  pursue. 

She  tells  of  her  first  impressions  of  religion, 
their  growth  and  completion.  Every  system 
and  kind  of  religion,  Buddhism,  Catholicity, 
Presbyterianism,  Materialism,  all  were  adopted 
but  eventually  cast  aside  either  because  of  their 
superficiality  or  rigid  doctrines.  Finally 
through  a human  agent  of  divine  influence  she 
is  led  to  accept  the  Catholic  religion  which, 
although  once  rejected,  she  could  never  com- 
pletely abandon. 

The  style  is  lucid,  forcible  and  sincere.  Great 
depth  of  feeling  is  continually  evident  through- 
out the  work,  and  the  reader  seems  rather  to  be 
engaged  in  serious  conversation  with  a person 
than  reading  a book.  One  or  two  sentences  will 
remove  any  doubt  the  reader  may  have  of  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  author. 


The  author’s  wonderful  intellectual  power  is 
shown  by  the  extent  of  her  reading  and  her  won- 
derful grasp  of  the  contents.  In  the  chapter 
on  God  and  Immortality  the  author  talks  on 
death  and  the  future  with  a remarkably  fine 
insight  and  analysis. 

(Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.60.) 

Charlie  Chittywick.  By  Rev.  David 
Bearne,  S.  J. 

The  need  of  such  books  for  the  youth  as 
Charlie  Chittywick  to  counteract  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  so  many  detective  and  sensational 
novels  now  published  has  long  been  felt  by  all 
Catholics.  The  author,  no  doubt,  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  good  interesting  books  for  the 
youth  wrote  this  story,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  from  our  review  of  it,  that  he  has  accom- 
plished his  purpose. 

The  book  is  interesting,  well-written  and  in- 
structive. The  youth  who  reads  it  will  uncon- 
sciously reap  innumerable  moral  benefits.  The 
hero,  Charlie  Chittywick,  is  a manly,  generous, 
Catholic  boy,  who  exerts  great  influence  on  those 
about  him.  He  is  an  admirable  and  appropriate 
hero  and  an  excellent  example  for  all  young  men 
to  imitate. 

(Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  85  cents.) 

The  Other  Miss  Lisle.  By  M.  C.  Martin. 

It  is  so  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a novel 
that  contains  even  a vein  of  religious  thought, 
that  when  we  do  happen  to  read  one,  we  are 
greatly  relieved.  The  probable,  the  natural  is 
substituted  for  the  unreal,  the  unnatural  that 
pervades  the  modern  work  of  fiction.  Such  a 
relief  one  cannot  fail  to  experience  in  reading 
“The  Other  Miss  Lisle,”  by  M.  C.  Martin.  It 
is  a story  of  the  whole-souled,  unstinted  devo- 
tion of  a pious  Catholic  girl  to  her  invalid  sis- 
ter. The  character  of  the  girl  is  one  that  we 
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cannot  fail  to  admire  and  even  to  love.  It  is 
a character  which  accomplishes  more  in  convert- 
ing other  men  and  women  from  their  too 
worldly  life  than  many  a sermon. 

(Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  $1.25.) 

The  Lady  in  Crimson. 

Catholics  little  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of 
their  ancestors  for  the  preservation  of  the  faith, 
throughout  the  many  dark  days  of  persecution. 
Especially  inconspicuous,  in  the  eyes  of  Cath- 
olics, are  the  maddening  worries  of  the  English 
Catholics  when  the  hectoring  Penal  Laws  would 
have  made  Catholicism  a crime,  and  its  devotees 
most  criminal;  yet  English  Catholics  suffered 
perhaps  more  for  the  faith  than  any  other 
Catholics  of  more  modern  times.  For  social 
recognition  and  genial  comradeship,  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  were  denied 
them;  and  he  who  would  be  a friend  of  Cath- 
olics was  considered  by  his  fellow  not  only  de- 
serving of  social  ostracism  but  also  loss  of  estate. 

We  are  fortimate  in  living  in  a period  free 
from  such  bigotry  and  harassing  measures ; and 
it  behooves  us  to  read  and  admire  the  struggles 
of  our  forefathers. 

“The  Lady  in  Crimson”  is  a pretty  little  story 
dealing  with  these  agitated  times.  The  heroine 
is  an  English  society  girl  who  marries  into  a 
Catholic  family,  which  both  before  and  after  the 
nuptials,  finds  it  hard  to  observe  the  most 
private  regulations  of  their  Church.  The  story 
is  interesting  and  exquisitely  told.  The  char- 
acters are  essentially  Catholic,  and  demand  our 
most  earnest  sympathies.  The  book  is  one 
which  should  find  a place  in  every  Catholic 
library  and  home,  and  could  well  take  the  place 
of  such  vile  stuff,  that  frequently  disfigures  the 
book-cases  of  some  most  zealous  champions  of 
the  faith.  The  book  contains  several  other 


stories  of  a similar  nature,  and  is  the  product 
of  Ymal  Oswin's  pen. 

(Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.  Sixty  cents.) 

The  Humanizing  of  the  Brute.  By  H. 
Mackermann,  S.  J. 

It  proves  the  essential  difference  between  the 
human  and  the  animal  soul  from  their  specific 
activities.  The  author  substantiates  his  thesis 
by  a minute  study  of  the  habits  and  the  actions 
of  animals,  and  describes  many  curious  things  in 
connection  therewith.  He  proves  his  thesis, 
which  has  always  been  upheld  by  Catholic 
Philosophy,  in  this  syllogism : 

“True  instinct  and  intelligence  differ  essen- 
tially. How  the  brute  possesses  merely  instinct 
and  no  trace  of  intelligence.  Therefore  man 
and  brute  differ  essentially.” 

(B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.  75  cents.) 

Crosses  and  Crowns:  By  Rev.  Joseph  Spill- 
man, S.  J.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Mary  Richards  Gray.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Published  by  B.  Herder,  1906.  Price,  45 
cents. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  Christian  persecu- 
tions in  Annam,  the  Kingdom  of  India,  taken 
from  the  “Supplement  of  the  Catholic  Mis- 
sions,” and  well  calculated  to  interest  young 
readers.  This  narrative,  although  interesting, 
is  nevertheless  charmingly  simple  and  retains 
the  interest  of  the  reader  throughout. 

Blessed  are  the  Merciful.  By  Joseph  Spill- 
man, S.  J . Translated  from  the  German 
by  Mary  Richards  Gray.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1906.  Published  by  B.  Herder.  Price,  45 
cents. 

A tale  of  the  negro  uprising  in  Hayti  and  one 
which  would  appeal  in  a special  manner  to 
those  young  readers  who  discriminate  in  favor 
of  an  adventurous  story  at  the  expense  of  well- 
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written  English,  a character  immortalized  by 
Wendell  Phillips’  Tousiant  L’Ouverture,  is  in- 
troduced in  this  story. 

Why  Should  I Believe?  By  Bev.  Bernard  J. 
Otten,  S.  J.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1906.  Pub- 
lished by  B.  Herder.  Price,  15  cents; 
dozen,  $1.35. 

A work  which  every  Catholic  should  have  for 
his  instruction  as  well  as  convenience,  should 
he  ever  be  called  upon  to  give  a few  simple 
reasons  in  support  of  his  faith. 


Robert  Southwell,  S.  J.,  Priest  and  Mar- 
tyr. By  I.  A.  Taylor.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1906.  Published  by  B.  Herder.  Price,  70 
cents. 

This  book  contains  a short  and  interesting 
biographical  sketch  of  Robert  Southwell,  S.  J. 
This  Jesuit  priest  and  poet  was  martyred  for 
the  faith  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
book  also  gives  a very  fine  idea  of  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  to  Catholics  in  England,  in 
that  period  of  persecution.  It  is  a dainty  little 
book  about  a great  and  holy  man. 
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Carol. 

♦IjfiORN  a simple  Baby, 

Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

Humbly  in  a manger, 

Suffering  from  His  birth. 

He  who  strikes  the  Mighty 

From  their  Place  of  Power, 

Lies  unhoused,  unclothed, 

At  cold  midnight’s  hour. 

Whirls  the  snow  through  crannies 
Of  His  lowly  shed ; 

Breath  of  ass  and  oxen, 

Warms  His  birth-night’s  bed. 

Chaste,  His  gentle  Mother, 

Patient  sits  nor  sighs ; 

Hers  prophetic  vision 
Of  the  day  He  dies. 

Dies  for  our  Redemption, 

On  the  tree’s  disgrace; 

Scorned,  outcast,  dishonored, 

In  a felon’s  place. 

Hark ! the  songs  of  Angels 
Echo  down  the  wind; 

Strangers,  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
Come  their  Lord  to  find. 
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CAROL. 


Peace  to  all  poor  Mortals ; 

“ Joy,  Good-will  to  Men.” 
Gleams  the  birth -star  brightly, 
Fair  the  sky  again. 

Ent’ring,  come  the  Strangers, 
Kings  and  Shepherds  poor. 
Clang  the  walls  with  armor; 
Servants  throng  the  door. 

First  to  kneel  the  Herdsmen: 

“ Lord,  we  come  to  Thee, 

“ Drawn  by  Thy  bright  birth-star, 
“ Low  to  bend  the  knee.” 

Then  the  Royal  Spokesman, 

“ Silver,  gold  and  gems, 

“ Lay  we  in  Thy  manger, 

“ Lay  onr  diadems.” 

Spake  the  gentle  Joseph: 

“ Strangers  ye  no  more, 

“ Worship  we  the  Majesty, 

The  mighty  Babe  adore. 


Kneel  ye  to  His  Mother, 
Chosen  of  our  race ; 

“ Kiss  her  holy  footsteps, 

Pray  her  for  her  Grace. 

“Joy  she  brought  to  Mortals, 
Bringing  them  her  Son ; 
“ God  of  Earth  and  Heaven, 

“ Let  His  Will  be  done.” 
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Christmas  and  Bethlehem. 


The  Bethlehem  of  these  clays,  the  beautiful 
little  village  on  the  limestone  ridge,  reminds 
us  but  little  of  the  Bethlehem  of  old.  It  nestles 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  J udean  hills,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  but  one  by  valleys  teeming  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year  with  vegetation. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  time  has  left  its  impress. 
But  the  changes  which  time  has  wrought  have 
not  been  able  to  efface  the  memory  clinging  to 
this  spot,  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  Him  who 
was  called  “the  Expected  of  Nations.”  The 
tender  charm  which  lingers  upon  it,  the  fascina- 
tion which  has  drawn  millions  of  pilgrims, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  saints,  in  every  age, 
to  it  supplies  in  our  hearts  for  any  material 
diminution  of  its  former  simple  glory. 

But  yet,  can  we  say  that  Bethlehem  has  en- 
tirely changed?  Ah,  no;  for  as  we  gaze  over 
the  beautiful  valleys,  which  perhaps  His  eyes 
had  often  looked  upon,  through  which  the 
northern  road  to  Jerusalem,  six  miles  away, 
passes  slowly,  lingeringl}r,  as  if  fearful  of  mar- 
ring the  beauty  of  the  hallowed  region,  we  can 
easily  see  that  it  needs  but  little  labor  to  restore 
the  scene  to  the  same  picturesque  condition  of 
olden  days.  The  landscape  itself  has  scarcely 
altered,  though  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
Bethlehem  have  suffered  most  from  the  changes 
of  time.  The  town,  of  some  six  thousand  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  are  Christians,  stands 
upon  an  oblong  ridge  projecting  in  a southeast- 
erly direction  from  the  mountains  of  J udea,  and 
sloping  rather  steeply  down  to  the  fertile  valleys 


below.  The  sides  of  the  ridge  are  terraced  with 
vineyards,  groves  of  olive  and  fig  trees,  among 
which  are  a few  dwellings  interspersed,  whose 
rear  portions  appear  to  be  cut  in  the  rock  be- 
hind. The  white  limestone  buildings  of  the 
town  proper  are  arranged  in  more  or  less  pic- 
turesque confusion  along  a few  narrow  streets, 
the  longest  of  which  extends  from  one  end  of 
the  ridge  to  the  other.  In  the  distance  appears 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  far  beyond  it  rise  the  tower- 
ing mountains  of  Moab,  whose  crested  peaks 
extend  in  long,  irregular  outlines  against  the 
eastern  horizon.  To  the  nortli  and  to  the  south 
the  valleys  spread  out  into  wide,  undulating 
fields,  the  fragrance  of  whose  soil  mingles  with 
the  odors  of  vineyard  and  olive-grove  and  fig- 
trees  ; while  the  tall  grass,  waving  in  the  breeze, 
recalls  the  memories  of  the  days  of  Buth,  who 
gleaned  the  corn  behind  the  reapers,  and,  even 
farther  back,  of  the  distant  days  of  Rachel, 
whose  tomb  appears  near  the  village  of  Beitz- 
ahla,  on  the  Jerusalem  road.  Such  is  the 
scene  which,  perhaps,  delighted  the  infant  eyes 
of  Our  Lord  Himself,  as  He  nestled  in  His 
Mother's  arms.  Such  is  the  scene  which  en- 
trances us  now,  with  the  charm  borrowed  from 
the  tender  memories  of  the  first  Christmas. 

The  skies  above  us — who  can  describe  the 
skies  of  Palestine,  the  deep,  infinite  azure  of  a 
tropical  clime,  so  utterly  different  from  any- 
thing we  know  in  northern  regions?  Is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  it  is  the  sky  of  eastern  climes 
which  had  most  to  do  in  forming  the  wonderful 
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Oriental  imagination?  The  glorious  sun  has 
begun  to  roll  his  way  through  the  blue  ether, 
bathing  the  purple  peaks  in  the  distance  with 
radiance.  The  valleys  below,  the  hills  of  Judea 
behind  us,  the  far  away,  mysterious  rim  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  beyond  it,  the  mountains  of  Moab — 
what  scene  can  imagination  picture  more  beau- 
tiful than  this,  more  tender  through  the  memo- 
ries which  attach  to  it ! The  glistening  roofs 
of  Bethlehem,  crowned  here  and  there  with  a 
low  dome,  are  brilliant  with  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  morning  sun.  The  venerable  Church  of 
the  Nativity,  surrounded  by  the  convents  of 
the  Latins,  the  Greeks  and  the  Armenians,  ap- 
pears robed  in  an  atmosphere  of  light,  and 
stands  forth  like  a mediaeval  castle  in  the 
midst  of  its  dependent  town.  Erected  by  the 
saintly  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  direct- 
ly over  the  spot  on  which  Our  Redeemer  was 
born,  the  majestic  pile  still  bids  fair  to  last 
many  a year,  in  spite  of  its  venerable  antiquity. 
It  stands  at  the  end  of  the  long  street  which 
stretches  through  the  town;  but  now,  cold, 
empty,  desolate,  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  its  mag- 
nificence fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  Its  mass- 
ive walls,  once  richly  ornamented  with  mosaics, 
adorned  with  the  priceless  treasures  of  the  art 
of  Roman  days,  retain  nothing  of  their  ancient 
grandeur.  Its  four  rows  of  marble  pillars,  the 
last  remnants  of  that  wondrous  “mountain  of 
snow,”  which  crowned  the  hill  of  Jerusalem, 
which  excited  the  bewildered  admiration  of  the 
lowly  followers  of  the  Man  of  Judea — these, 
too,  are  cold  and  bare.  The  once  beautiful 
Sanctuary,  now  possessed  by  schismatic  sects 
whose  means  have  enabled  them  to  take  posses- 
sion of  so  many  places  tenderly  dear  to  the 
Christian  heart,  is  now  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  the  church  by  an  intervening  wall.  The 
whole  church,  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long, 


and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  the  tran- 
sept, is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  central 
section  being  larger  than  any  of  the  others.  A 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock  on  either  side  of 
the  Sanctuary  leads  down  to  the  grotto  beneath, 
the  cave  where  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  In- 
carnation was  wrought. 

Christmas  at  Bethlehem  ! What  heart  would 
not  beat  quicker  at  the  thought  of  spending 
this  one  sweet  day  in  that  lowly  crypt,  in  the 
very  grotto  where  the  first  Christmas  was  cele- 
brated! Like  the  mists  which  melt  in  the  val- 
leys below  as  the  glorious  sun  begins  to  pour  his 
rays  over  the  eastern  hills,  all  material  things 
vanish  from  our  gaze  as  we  descend  into  the 
hallowed  sanctuary.  We  feel  not  the  want  of 
earthtly  splendor,  the  splendor  which  our 
hearts  would  picture  there.  But  it  is  here,  in 
this  very  chamber,  here,  as  in  no  other  place  in 
the  world,  that  we  feel  truly  the  shadow  of  the 
Most  High  upon  us,  feel  to  the  full  the  signific- 
ance of  Christmas  Day.  We  can  hear  nothing, 
think  of  nothing,  utter  nothing  but  the  one  ex- 
ultant cry  of  the  angels:  “Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo !”  Hour  after  hour  passes  on,  ceremonies 
after  ceremonies  are  performed  around  us,  ex- 
pressing the  joy  and  the  love  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  From  midnight,  from  the  very 
moment  when  the  first  gentle  strains  of  angelic 
music  had  begun  to  vibrate  through  the  humble 
cave,  the  worshipful  adoration  of  priests  and 
people  continues  in  this  hallowed  sanctuary. 
Preparations  and  arrangements  had  been  made 
weeks  before,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  priests 
among  the  constantly  going  and  coming  throngs 
of  worshippers  who  could  not  be  accommodated 
to  say  even  one  mass  here.  At  10  o’clock  in  the 
morning  is  the  grand  ceremony  of  all,  when  the 
pontifical  mass  is  celebrated  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  from  that  time  the  services 
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continue,  far  into  the  afternoon.  Outside,  the 
sun  has  mounted  high  into  the  heavens;  slowly, 
reluctantly  nears  the  close  of  his  journey  behind 
the  Judean  hills,  and  still  the  chorus  of  jubilant 
praise  ascends  to  mingle  with  the  heavenly 
music  above.  Even  then  we  can  scarce  venture 
to  return  to  the  cold  realities  of  earth,  and  cast 
our  gaze,  entranced,  around  the  beautiful  cham- 
ber. But  the  tender  memories  which  every- 
thing awakens  prevents  any  disturbance  of  the 
sweet  tranquility  which  the  spirit  of  Bethlehem 
breathes  around  us.  There,  yonder,  with  its 
sixteen  richly  adorned  lamps  constantly  burn- 
ing before  it,  is  the  altar  which  marks  the  spot 
where  Our  Lord  was  born.  Beneath,  a marble 
slab,  forming  the  centre  of  a fourteen-pointed 
silver  star,  bears  the  inscription : “Hie  de  Vir- 
gine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est.”  The 
altar  is  possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians. 
A recess  to  the  left,  about  seven  feet  square, 
marks  the  position  of  the  Manger,  the  spot,  too. 


where  the  Gentile  kings  had  knelt  to  present 
their  offerings  to  Him  “who  is  bom  Iving  of 
the  Jews.”  The  whole  chamber  is  about  forty 
feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  the  ceiling  on 
the  east  side  sloping  down  toward  the  floor. 
The  walls  are  of  marble,  dark  with  age  and  the 
smoke  of  innumerable  lamps,  covered  with  ex- 
quisite damask  cloth.  Everything  around  us 
brings  us  back  to  that  first  Christmas  morning. 
Everything  reminds  us  of  that  winter’s  day 
when  the  whole  host  of  heaven  was  hovering  o’er 
this  lowly  cave.  And,  as  we  kneel  in  silent 
adoration  before  the  Tabernacle,  our  spirits 
subdued  and  captivated  by  the  power  of  the 
meek  little  Conqueror  of  Bethlehem,  there  is  in 
our  own  hearts  a response,  however,  faint,  to 
that  glad  song  which  echoed  over  the  hills  and 
vales  of  Judea: 

“Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good  will”  ? 

Joseph  P.  Goryeb,  ’10. 
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Jtlerrp  Cljristmas. 

Merry  bells  their  notes  are  pealing, 

Every  sober  care  is  fled, 

Rythmic  strains  without  are  stealing, 

Rout  and  mirth  and  laughter  wed, 

Yule-logs,  beaming,  gleaming  red. 

Christmas-trees  with  lights  are  twinkling, 

Holly  glistens,  green  and  fair, 

Roguish  Frost  his  jewels  sprinkling, 

In  the  darkling,  sparkling  air. 

Sweetest  time  all  loving,  tender, 

Time  of  gladness,  joy  and  mirth, 

Mingled  meekness,  pride  and  splendor, 

Angels’  gift  to  lowly  Earth; 

Spirit  of  the  Holy  Yule-tide,  spirit  of  the  Blessed  Birth. 

Stanley  J.  Quinn,  ’08. 
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The  incident,  a true  one,  of  the  story  which 
I am  going  to  relate,  took  place  off  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  a sandy  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  during  one  of  those  titanic  storms 
which  has  made  Hatteras  famous  the  world 
over,  and  which  have  buried  the  bones  of  many 
a noble  ship. 

The  ship  Nellie  Floyd , Captain  Matheson, 
from  West  Indies,  bound  for  Norfolk,  ran  into 
a gale  and  heavy  head  seas  off  Cape  Hatteras 
on  the  night  of  September  20,  1906.  The 
Nellie  Floyd  was  as  staunch  and  brave  a craft 
as  ever  ploughed  the  coast  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic. She  carried  two  masts  and  sails,  but 
was  also  equipped  with  steam  power,  which 
was  used  when  wind  was  slack.  Captain  Mathe- 
son had  been  with  the  Nellie  Floyd  for  fifteen 
years — ever  since  she  was  launched — and,  like 
the  true  skipper,  had  grown  to  love  her — “the 
old  girl,”  as  he  familiarly  called  her. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  20,  when  he 
was  about  fifty  miles  at  sea,  directly  off  the 
coast  of  the  Carolinas,  he  came  on  deck  with  a 
troubled  look  on  his  face.  The  glass  had  been 
falling  steadily  for  the  last  hour,  and  now  he 
gave  the  orders  for  everything  to  be  made  snug 
against  the  onslaught  of  a coming  storm. 

Eight  directly  off  the  port  stern  a black  cloud 
could  be  seen  rising  on  the  horizon ; and  it  grew 
larger  and  larger  with  incredible  swiftness. 
About  9 o’clock  the  storm  fell  down  on  the 
Nellie  Floyd  with  all  its  force.  She  shuddered 
and  stood  like  a frightened  animal,  then  leaped 


her  cable’s  length  and  rushed  on  before  the 
storm,  groaning  and  creaking  in  every  seam. 
The  mighty  billows  tossed  her  about  like  a cork, 
and  Captain  Matheson  ordered  the  men  to  lash 
themselves  to  the  stanchions,  lest  they  be  washed 
overboard.  Now  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  angry  wind  screamed  in  the  rigging.  Fiercer 
and  fiercer  grew  the  storm,  its  fury  increasing 
every  minute.  Now  the  ship  was  upon  a white- 
capped  mountain,  and  almost  in  the  same  in- 
stant was  deep  down  in  a green  valley.  A 
mountainous  wave  rose  up  behind  and  fell  heav- 
ily on  the  deck,  demolishing  the  two  rear  life- 
boats and  putting  the  wheel  out  of  order.  Slowly 
the  Nellie  Floyd  drifted  around  until  she  was 
rolling  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  a hopeless 
wreck. 

The  forward  mast  was  broken  like  a thing 
of  glass,  and  the  ship,  careening  over,  took  in 
an  ocean  of  water.  Immediately  the  men  se- 
cured axes  as  best  they  could  and  cut  away  the 
wreckage.  When  the  Nellie  Floyd  was  freed 
from  the  wreckage  she  righted  herself  and  seem- 
ed to  sigh  for  joy.  But  just  as  the  men  had 
finished  and  were  resting  themselves  after  the 
hard  work,  the  after  mast  went,  smashing  the 
last  lifeboat,  which  had  previously  been  fur- 
nished with  provisions.  Again  the  men  went 
to  work  with  a will,  cutting  away  the  wreckage, 
but  the  Nellie  Floyd  had  drank  too  deeply  of 
the  water  and  her  cargo  had  shifted. 

Captain  Matheson  saw  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sible hope  for  the  ship,  and  he  ordered  the  men 
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to  make  a raft  from  the  hatches.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  Nellie  Floyd  settled,  and  with  fever- 
ish haste  the  men  built  the  raft.  In  a few  min- 
utes the  water  would  be  washing  her  decks.  At 
last,  the  raft  being  completed.  Captain  Mathe- 
son  ordered  some  of  the  men  to  try  and  get  be- 
low to  see  if  they  could  find  any  provisions. 
They  made  out  very  badly,  for  the  cabins  had 
been  flooded,  and  everything  was  wet  and  damp. 
While  all  this  had  been  taking  place  the  ship 
had  drifted  aimlessly  about,  and  as  all  the  in- 
struments had  been  washed  overboard,  Captain 
Matheson  was  unable  to  find  the  location  of  the 
Nellie  Floyd.  At  last,  everything  being  ready, 
Captain  Matheson  ordered  his  men  to  board  the 
raft,  and  then,  looking  around  himself  to  see 
that  no  one  had  been  left  on  the  wreck,  he 
jumped  on  the  raft.  But  just  as  he  was  about 


to  push  off.  Captain  Matheson  looked  back  on 
the  Nellie  Floyd.  His  big  sailor’s  heart  filled 
his  eyes  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  parting 
with  the  dear  old  ship,  and  he  cried  out:  “Boys, 
I feel  like  a deserter,  letting  the  ‘old  girl’  to 
go  to  her  grave  like  that.  You  have  wives  and 
children  at  home,  but  as  for  me,  she  is  my  all,” 
pointing  with  his  rough  hand  to  the  sinking 
wreck.  Then,  in  an  instant,  he  sprang  back 
on  the  wreck,  and  looking  at  his  men,  who  were 
drifting  away  from  him,  he  said : “God  bless 
you,  boys,  and  bring  you  back  safely  to  your 
dear  ones.” 

The  next  day  the  crew  were  picked  up  by  a 
passenger  steamer  bound  for  Norfolk,  and  they 
told  the  story  of  the  Nellie  Floyd  and  her  brave 
master.  Captain  Matheson. 

Harold  M.  Drury,  Prep.  ’07. 
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The  Christmas  morn  breaks  o’er  the  hills 
Thro’  a cloud  of  lavender  haze, 

And  jewels  the  alban  lea  of  snow 

With  the  sun -king’s  tinselly  rays. 

And  the  song  of  the  bells 
On  the  crisp  air  swells 

And  buoys  up  our  hearts  by  the  welcome  it  tells. 
And  the  pine  zephyrs  raise 
Their  chill  tenored  lays, 

In  sweet  alleluias  to  this  day  of  days. 

And  the  world  rings  out, 

In  a welcoming  shout, 

To  join  in  the  cheer  that  the  snow  birds  sing  out. 

So  we  bring  in  the  greens  and  gather 
The  holly  and  pine  blossoms  fair. 

And  the  fire-place  roars  with  the  yule-log, 

And  stifles  all  worry  and  care. 

And  the  fresh  mistletoe, 

From  its  home  in  the  snow, 

We  hang  o’er  the  door — and  its  mission  you  know, — 
So,  maiden,  beware 
Of  this  innocent  lair, 

And  deck  not  with  white -berried  garlands  your  hair ; 
For  many  a maid, 

Full  solemn  and  staid, 

Beneath  its  white  buds  has  been  gently  waylaid. 


J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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“ Hesterimp.” 

The  poet  sings  of  yesteryear 
And  “ lights  of  other  days,” 

And  paints  the  age  of  song  and  cheer 
Behind  the  Time  hill’s  haze. 

But  if  you’re  sage,  you  will  agree 
That  this  is  all  a phantasy  ; 

And  that  “ the  now  ” is  just  as  gay 
As  was  “ the  then  ” of  yesterday. 

When,  from  our  lives  the  olden  light 
Tong  since  had  fled  away, 

It  took  with  it  the  day  and  night, 
The  troubled  and  the  gay. 

But  when  this  olden  light  reveals 
The  days  of  “ use  to  be,”  it  steals 
Away  so  fast  you  cannot  see 
The  night.  And  such  is  memory. 

Our  joys  of  old  are  richly  gowned 
With  fancy’s  choicest  lace; 

But  ’neath  oblivion’s  daisied  mound 
We  find  care’s  resting  place. 

So  if  you’re  sage  you  will  agree 
That  this  is  not  a phantasy ; 

For  all  the  olden  ecstasies 
Are  fancies, — not  realities. 


J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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Dramatic  Poetry. 

(Prize  Essay,  June,  1906.) 


There  is  an  obvious  kinship  binding  the  sev- 
eral arts.  But,  just  as  truly,  each  art  to  be 
technically  perfect  must  in  no  wise  venture  be- 
yond the  boundaries  that  confine  it.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  epic  poet  to  narrate  the  details  of 
an  event  of  surpassing  interest;  it  is  the  part 
of  the  painter  to  please  the  eye  with  reproduc- 
tions in  color  of  the  objects  in  the  visible  world. 
But  the  poet  clearly  may  not  make  use  of  the 
painter’s  methods  to  narrate  his  story,  and  the 
painter  may  not  rely  for  a successful  manifes- 
tation of  his  genius  on  the  power  of  narration. 
There  is  but  one  art  that  shares  the  attributes 
of  all  and  reflects  their  several  distinctive  feat- 
ures, and  this  art  is  the  drama.  It  is  the  one 
art  wherein  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  music 
contribute  to  the  production  of  the  final  result. 

It  is  also  characteristic  of  the  drama  that  it 
contains  the  elements  of  two  species  of  poetry, 
the  epic  and  the  lyric.  It  is  epic  inasmuch  as 
it  deals  with  an  action;  it  is  lyric  inasmuch  as 
it  is  concerned  with  emotional  states,  provided 
they  emanate  from,  or  develop'  into,  volition. 
But  the  most  important  requisite  is  that  the 
drama  should  have  what  is  called  the  dramat- 
urgic quality.  There  ma}r  be  a drama  without 
poetry — to  say  that  the  drama  is  almost  totally 
independent  of  literature  would  be  an  untruth 
— but  no  dramatist  lacking  the  dramaturgic  fac- 
ulty can  produce  a genuine  play.  And  by  this 
faculty  is  meant  the  instinctive  power  to  seize 


upon  the  vital  scenes  of  a consecutive  action  and 
to  present  them  in  the  most  effective  order.  It 
becomes  apparent  at  some  period  in  the  history 
of  every  nation  and  is  common  to  every  epoch 
of  the  drama. 

But,  although  the  drama  has  not  changed  in 
respect  of  the  manifestation  of  the  dramaturgic 
faculty,  there  are  differences  between  the  an- 
cient and  the  modern  drama  too  prominent  to 
be  ignored.  There  is,  of  course,  dissimilarity 
in  external  form.  “But,  what  is  more  import- 
ant, the  spiritual  and  moral  nature  of  man,  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  race  and  to 
the  highest  forces  of  life,  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  the  conception  of  the  divine  being,  all  have 
undergone  great  changes.”  Still,  human  na- 
ture, the  foundation  of  dramatic  action,  is  essen- 
tially identical  with  human  nature  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  when 
we  make  allowance  for  these  changes  the  mod- 
ern drama  is  found  to  be  fundamentally  the 
same  as  the  Greek. 

And  in  this  way  wre  arrive  at  the  consideration 
of  the  subject-matter  of  dramatic  poetry. 
Drama,  as  indicated  by  the  Greek  word  from 
which  it  is  derived,  might  be  defined  as  the 
presentation  of  an  action  or  succession  of  closely 
connected  actions  set  forth  by  means  of  speech 
and  gesture.  That  which  sustains  the  drama 
and  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  arts  is  the 
one  essential  that  the  whole  action  must  de- 
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pend  upon  a struggle  of  the  human  will.  This 
struggle  is  to  be  a supremely  aggressive  one  on 
the  part  of  the  hero.  He  discerns  the  object 
for  which  he  is  striving;  is  convinced  that  he 
wants  it;  is  determined  to  attain  it,  and  to  this 
end  bends  all  his  energies.  It  is  this  will  con- 
test that  differentiates  dramatic  from  lyric  and 
epic  poetry.  The  drama  deals  with  the  emo- 
tional, as  does  the  lyric;  but,  whereas  the  lyric 
is  concerned  with  the  emotional  for  its  own 
sake,  the  drama  is  concerned  with  it  only  inas- 
much as  it  appertains  to  this  struggle  of  the 
will.  It  differs  from  the  epic  because  the  latter 
exhibits  a sequence  of  events,  while  the  drama 
utilizes  this  sequence  only  in  presenting  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  dramatic  struggle. 

But,  besides  the  will,  there  is  another  element 
in  drama  to  be  taken  into  account,  viz. : causal- 
ity, the  element  that  implies  an  array  of  forces, 
independent  of  the  activity  of  the  hero,  bearing 
him  on  irresistibly  to  his  ultimate  fate.  This 
latter  was  the  principle  factor  in  the  Greek 
drama,  while  modem  drama  places  its  chief 
reliance  on  the  former.  Nevertheless,  they  both 
exist  in  all  dramatic  literature,  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  earlier  and  later  forms  lying 
in  the  fact  that  causality  was  the  predominant 
principle  of  Greek  drama,  while  the  doctrine  of 
free  will  occupies  a like  place  in  modern  drama. 

Such,  in  meagre  outline,  is  dramatic  poetry 
fully  developed  and  comparatively  perfect;  but 
it  was  not  always  in  this  finished  condition. 

Although  the  crude  attempts  at  a native  Ital- 
ian drama  may  have  produced  an  uncouth  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  literature  that  lived  on  in  some 
obscure  corners  of  Italy,  all  that  is  known  of  the 
period  succeeding  the  age  of  Plautus  and  Ter- 
ence supports  the  belief  that  their  plays  pre- 
ceded a barren  epoch  in  the  history  of  dramatic 


poetry.  For,  during  the  space  of  ten  centuries, 
not  one  play  is  known  to  have  been  produced; 
the  drama  was,  in  effect,  a dead  art.  But  after 
this  long  period  the  dramatic  instinct  reasserted 
itself  in  France,  England,  Spain  and  Germany, 
and  there  arose  the  mediaeval  drama.  This 
originated  in  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical 
ceremonies  held  at  Easter  and  Christmas.  It 
became  customary  for  the  priests  of  each  church 
to  impersonate  those  who  had  a part  in  the  inci- 
dents of  Our  Saviour’s  life,  and  to  exhibit  the 
episodes  appropriate  to  the  season  before  rude 
reproductions  of  the  original  scenes.  These  were 
known  in  France  as  Mansions,  in  England  as 
Stations.  In  time  the  whole  life  of  Christ  was 
acted  in  this  way,  and  it  was  called  the  Mystery. 
The  consequent  increase  of  Stations  resulted 
in  the  relinquishment  of  the  Mystery  by  the 
Church,  and  thenceforth  it  was  acted  outside 
the  sacred  edifices  by  bands  of  laymen. 

Closely  allied  to  this  forerunner  of  the  mod- 
ern drama  were  the  Miracle  Play  and  the  Moral 
Play.  The  former  chronicled  the  various  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  a saint  renowned  for  the 
miracles  he  wrought.  The  Moral  Play  made 
use  of  allegory  in  depicting  character.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  of  these  plays  there  are  such 
abstract  characters  as  the  Human  Pace,  Re- 
pentance, the  Seven  Virtues.  It  marked  an- 
other step  in  the  making  of  drama,  for,  in  the 
Mysteries  and  Miracle  Plays,  the  story  was  al- 
ready prepared  for  the  playwright,  but  the  plot 
of  the  Moralities  had  to  be  invented.  It  was 
also  natural  that  the  abstract  in  them  should 
be  replaced  by  the  concrete,  as  it  was  an  easy 
step,  for  example,  from  Pride  to  the  description 
of  a proud  man. 

The  dramatic  literatures  of  England,  France 
and  Spain  sprang  from  the  seed  of  real  drama 
contained  in  the  mediaeval  plays.  The  drama 
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in  France  and  Spain  deserves  at  least  a sum- 
mary treatment.  But,  as  space  will  not  ad- 
mit even  of  that,  it  is  expedient  to  proceed  to 
the  dramatic  poetry  of  our  own  language. 

This  process  of  elimination  employed  by  the 
modern  dramatist  leads  up  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  three  qualities  which  every  drama 
of  any  period  must  possess.  These  qualities  are : 
poetic  truth,  unity,  and  seriousness,  or  nobility. 

A certain  method  of  selection  corresponding 
to  the  talent  and  taste  of  the  artist  must  be 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  any  art,  and  hence 
in  the  treatment  of  the  drama.  For  instance, 
when  a painter  chooses  a fit  subject  for  his 
pictorial  skill  he  does  not  reproduce  every  de- 
tail, but  makes  a judicious  selection  of  those  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  picture  and  those  to  be 
rejected.  This  is  obviously  not  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  original.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  artist  to  copy  facts.  He  must  give  us 
something  better  than  reality,  must  interpret  it 
to  us;  and  the  result  of  this  selective  process  is 
therefore  called  poetic  truth. 

In  the  sphere  of  the  dramatist,  this  method  of 
selection  consists  in  presenting  only  the  vital 
scenes  of  the  plot,  those  that  reveal  the  develop- 
ment, or  disintegration,  of  the  principle  charac- 
ter and  form  indispensable  links  in  the  chain 
of  events  that  lead  up  to  the  catastrophe.  In 
this  the  dramatist  is  aided  (in  a measure  he  is 
forced  to  it),  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
dramatic  presentation.  The  time  allowed  him 
for  exhibiting  his  play  rarely  exceeds  two  hours. 
In  this  short  interval  it  is  clearly  impossible  for 
him  to  set  forth  all  the  incidents  that  are,  per- 
haps, supposed  to  extend  over  a whole  lifetime. 
And,  even  if  he  could,  he  would  not,  for  the 
majority  of  these  incidents  would  be  such  that 
they  could  easily  be  dispensed  with.  Therefore 


he  introduces  only  the  most  important  scenes 
that  discover  situation  and  character  to  the 
audience.  Consequently,  he  must  emphasize 
them  and  reject  the  rest. 

The  quality  that  insures  the  effectiveness  and 
consistency  of  a drama  is  unity.  Aristotle  de- 
fines two  unities — those  of  plot  and  time.  Of 
the  former,  he  says:  “ . . . As,  therefore, 

in  the  other  imitative  arts,  the  imitation  is  one, 
so  the  plot  [of  a tragedy]  being  an  imitation  of 
an  action,  must  imitate  one  action,  and  that  a 
whole,  the  structural  union  of  the  parts  being 
such  that,  if  any  one  of  them  is  displaced  or 
removed,  the  whole  will  be  disjointed  and  dis- 
turbed.” He  does  not  lay  so  much  emphasis 
on  the  unity  of  time:  “They  [Epic  and  Tragic 
poetry]  differ,  again,  in  length:  for  Tragedy 
endeavors,  as  far  as  possible,  to  confine  itself  to 
a single  revolution  of  the  sun,  or  but  slightly  to 
exceed  this  limit;  whereas  the  Epic  action  has 
no  limits  of  time.”  The  French  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century  rigorously  defended  these  two 
unities,  together  with  another  which  they  added 
themselves — the  unity  of  place. 

At  least  two  of  them  have  had  little  influence 
on  English  dramatic  literature,  since  Shake- 
speare can  have  known  little  of  Aristotle’s  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  came 
before  the  period  of  French  Pseudo-classicism. 
The  third,  unity  of  action,  is  a necessary  ele- 
ment of  every  truly  great  drama.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  such  a keen  critic  as  Aristotle  only 
mentions  the  unity  of  time,  but  insists  on  the 
requirement  of  unity  in  the  plot.  This  can  best 
be  described  as  an  organic  unity.  The  other 
two  are  conventional  rules  and  exacted  by  ex- 
terior conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unity 
of  plot  is  vital  and  a natural  outgrowth  of  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  drama.  It 
requires  that  the  action  must  be  such  that  it 
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can  be  presented  with  its  “beginning,  middle 
and  end”  during  the  space  of  time  allotted  to 
the  poet.  It  means  that  the  characters  must  be 
presented  with  “their  hopes  and  fears,  their 
confidences  and  misgivings,  their  various  inter- 
ests, passions,  and  opinions,  acting  upon  and 
with  each  other,  yet  all  conspiring  to  one  tre- 
mendous end.” 

There  is  still  one  other  quality  which  the  per- 
fect, serious  drama  must  possess.  Matthew 
Arnold  has  called  it  “high  and  excellent  serious- 
ness”; and  perhaps  this  is  the  most  accurate 
expression,  although  it  might  be  called  great- 
ness, nobility,  elevation,  provided  the  proper 
interpretation  is  taken.  The  Greeks  perceived 
the  need  of  this  quality  in  the  drama,  for  Aris- 
totle informs  us  that  the  hero  must  be  “highly 
renowned  and  prosperous.”  In  the  face  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  that  surrounded  the  in- 
dividual in  his  day,  this  means  that  the  hero 
must  be  great.  Because  dramatic  action  in- 
volves a struggle  on  the  part  of  the  hero,  and 
therefore  he  must  have  not  only  the  energy  to 
carry  on  this  struggle,  but  also  the  opportunity 
for  exercising  his  energy.  Among  the  Greeks, 
owing  to  the  position  of  the  individual — shackled 
by  tribal  solidarity  and  devoid  of  self-expression 
■ — only  persons  of  noble  birth  or  station  had  the 
opportunity  for  exerting  the  mental  vigor  requi- 
site for  the  dramatic  struggle.  On  this  account 
it  was  essential  that  the  hero  should  be  a man  of 
high  rank,  most  frequently  a king. 

But  conditions  have  changed  since  then,  so 
that  now  the  individual  has  greater  freedom 
than  the  monarch,  bound  as  he  is  by  constitu- 
tional restrictions;  and  we  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  rank  of  the  hero  as  the  criterion  of  his 
greatness.  In  what,  then,  does  the  quality  of 


greatness  or  nobility  substantially  consist?  It 
consists  in  an  artistic  treatment  of  the  will  in 
its  struggles  with  itself  and  the  outer  world.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  prime  duty  of  the  dramatist  to 
deal  with  the  influence  of  the  will  on  the  char- 
acter he  portrays. 

The  drama  in  general  has  several  distinctive 
marks,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  entitled  to  a 
greater  measure  of  consideration  and,  perhaps, 
deference  than  the  other  arts.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  the  most  democratic  of  the  arts.  The 
poet  who  is  possessed  of  the  true  dramatic  gift 
writes  his  plays  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
them  before  an  audience.  Hence  he  must  have 
regard  for  the  average  disposition  of  the  audi- 
ence, its  tastes  and  aversions,  and  suit  his  play 
to  the  nature  of  their  demands.  And,  since  the 
drift  of  modern  thought  is  in  the  direction  of 
democracy,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  popularity  of  the  dramatic  form 
of  poetry. 

Longfellow  has  said:  “The  country  is  lyric, 
the  town  dramatic.”  The  city  must  perforce 
be  the  natural  home  of  the  drama.  The  lyric 
poet  is  inspired  by  the  matchless  beauty  of 
nature  to  give  utterance  to  his  deep  emotions 
in  melodious  verse.  But  it  is  in  the  city,  where 
man  is  constantly  in  touch  with  his  fellow-mor- 
tals that  action  transpires — and  action  is  the 
body  of  the  drama  as  the  will  contest  is  its  soul. 

Dramatic  poetry,  besides  participating  in  and 
reflecting  the  essence  of  its  companion  arts,  is 
superior  to  them  all.  As  a class  they  deal  with 
phenomena,  each  of  which  is  of  intrinsic  import 
to  its  respective  art  form.  But  the  drama  deals 
with  the  most  complex,  the  most  profound,  the 
most  sublime  of  all  earthly  phenomena — the 
human  soul.  Edwabd  P.  O’Toole,  ’07. 
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Ok  Present  Status  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Agitation. 


For  many  years  there  has  existed  in  Eng- 
land a society  known  as  the  London  Philological 
Association. 

This  society  concerns  itself  with  the  investi- 
gation of  obscure  derivations,  and  generally, 
with  the  scientific  study  of  the  English 
Language. 

In  the  years  1883-G  it  undertook  the  re- 
form of  English  Spelling,  as  a tentative  effort, 
and  suggested  the  change  of  about  3,000  words, 
of  which  a list  is  published  in  the  Century 
Dictionary.  It  is  admitted  by  the  society  that 
it  has  made  but  little  progress  (see  interview 
with  Dr.  Joseph  Wright,  Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  October  27,  1906)  in  securing  public 
support  for  its  changes. 

Early  in  this  year,  a movement  was  inaug- 
urated in  America  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie, 
having  for  its  sole  object  the  reformation  of 
the  spelling  of  the  English  Language.  He 
nominated  certain  gentlemen  as  members  of  an 
association  entitled  the  “Simplified  Spelling 
Board/'’  of  which  Professor  Brander  Matthews, 
of  Columbia  University,  was  appointed  chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  Etymologi- 
cal Editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  was  ap- 
pointed secretary. 

The  Board  proceeded  to  enlist  the  co-opera- 
tion of  English  scholars,  and  secured  the  mem- 
bership of  many  university  professors  and  men 
of  international  scholastic  reputation,  amongst 
whom  was  Dr.  Joseph  Wright,  of  Oxford,  Max 
Muller’s  disciple  and  successor,  probably  the 


greatest  of  living  linguists,  and  the  author  of  an 
authoritative  dictionary. 

On  March  21st  of  this  year,  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  published  its  first  circulars, 
wherein  it  alleged  that  English  spelling  “is 
anomalous  and  perverse”  and  “calls  loudly  for 
regulation,”  and  it  answered  the  call  by  regu- 
lating 300  words. 

The  perverse  words  so  vocally  gifted  divide 
themselves  into  five  general  classes: 

1.  Words  incorrectly  spelt  by  the  simplified 
spelling  Board. 

2.  Words  not  at  present  in  use  in  America, 
herein  described  as  “voices  from  the  tomb.” 

3.  Foreign  words  only  slightly,  if  at  all, 
altered. 

4.  Past  participles  curtailed  of  their  “ed's.” 

5.  A miscellaneous  collection  of  the  dissolute, 
exemplified  by  whisky,  hiccups , jail,  etc. 

The  first  class  number  twenty-four,  of  which 
samples  are  : judgement,  brasen,  bunn,  fullness, 
glose,  etc.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  writhed 
and  squealed,  thus  distorted  by  the  rack  and 
thumb-screw — the  “rule  of  thumb”  screw,  say 
you — well,  as  you  like.  Their  cries  were  heard 
not  only  at  1 Madison  Avenue,  but  all  along 
Third  avenue  from  the  Bowery  to  the  Bronx. 
Their  dislocations  were  regulated. 

Of  the  second  class,  thirty-six  “voices  from 
the  tomb,”  " clamoured  vigourously  for  the 
favour  of  regulation. 

As  early  as  1861  Dean  Alford  commented 
on  the  universal  use  of  favor,  honor,  etc.,  in 
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America,  but  the  Johnsonian  voices  are  now 
resurrected  as  by  literary  body-snatchers  for 
“regulation.” 

Seventy-eight  wayfarers  from  foreign  coun- 
tries came  to  reconnoiter  and  their  maneuvers 
were  promptly  regulated. 

From  the  back  shop  of  the  journeyman 
apothecary  came  cries  of  fevered  distress  and 
a sextet  composed  of  antipyrine  and  its  com- 
panions voiced  their  present  discontents. 

Sixty-eight  rebellious  past  participles  having 
sipt  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  held  themselves 
opprest  by  conformity  to  the  vulgarity  of  rule, 
and  cried  their  perversity. 

One  mutineer,  however,  raised  his  shameless 
“ed.”  He  forced  his  cries  on  the  unwilling  ears 
of  the  board;  he  was  perverse,  though  in  a dif- 
ferent way  from  the  others,  and  he  gloried  in 
his  shame.  He  would  not  be  supprest.  He  was 
admitted  to  their  congregation,  but  not  to  the 
“Roll  of  Honor”  of  the  300.  Such  was  his 
blatancy  that  the  missionaries  had  to  take  him 
into  their  intimate  company;  they  took  him  as 
a servant.  “Spelled”  does  service  twenty  times 
in  the  five  pages  of  circular  2 of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  in  which  sixty-eight  of  his 
brothers  are  curtailed  of  their  “eds.” 

The  rest,  in  a battalion  of  sixty-nine  mem- 
bers, with  sithe , simitar , saber  and  cutlas,  came 
from  the  silvan  retreat  of  the  mullen  and  gazel, 
and  with  hiccups  that  betokened  their  latest 
place  of  lodgment,  lacrimally  prayed  for  whisky. 
They  were  received  under  the  egis:  their  place 
was  the  jail.  They  were  “regulated”  and 
marked  with  ocher.  This  gave  them  a jaun- 
diced look. 

The  triumph  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  was  complete.  So  considerate,  how- 
ever, was  it  of  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Wright  and 
his  British  colleagues,  and  of  those  of  David 


Starr  Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  that  it  refrained  from  afflicting 
these  gentlemen  with  a recital  of  the  distress  it 
had  relieved,  but,  assuming  their  ready  concur- 
rence as  Christian  men  in  such  an  act  of  public 
charity,  published  the  list  of  300  conversions, 
generously  signing  the  names  of  these  gentle- 
men thereto,  and  thus  sharing  with  them  the 
missionary  honors. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  Dr.  Wright  did 
not  appreciate  the  humane  sentiments  of  the 
Board,  but  promptly  complained  that  an  “out- 
rageous and  unwarranted  liberty”  had  been 
taken  with  his  name,  and  those  of  his  English 
colleagues,  who  resigned  from  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  in  a body,  and  met  a vicarious 
attempt  at  apology  with  the  rude  precept,  that 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  should  “correct 
its  habits  as  well  as  its  spelling”  (Chicago  Rec- 
ord-Herald, October  27).  President  Jordan 
resigned  also.  The  Board  took  no  exceeding 
pains  to  advertise  these  resignations,  which 
after  some  months’  delay  were  notified  to  the 
public  by  the  gentlemen  most  interested. 

Dr.  Wright  had,  however,  another  complaint, 
it  arose  from  a different  source  than  the  injury 
to  his  feelings. 

On  August  24th  President  Roosevelt  is- 
sued an  order  to  the  Public  Printer  to  give  har- 
borage to  the  melancholy  300,  ostensibly 
patronized  by  Dr.  Wright  and  the  English  mis- 
sionaries. 

Dr.  Wright’s  complaint  is  that  the  adoption 
of  these  sad  dogs  by  the  President  “cannot  be 
taken  as  an  international  reform  inasmuch  as  it 
was  procured  by  misrepresentation”  (Chicago 
Record-Herald,  October  27). 

But  if  Dr.  Wright,  President  Jordan  and  the 
rest  were  marooned  on  the  rocks  of  error  by 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  what  is  the  case 
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of  the  chief  executive  of  the  United  States? 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  writing  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  (London,  October), 
observes  as  follows : “Furthermore  it  would 
appear  from  the  discussions  provoked  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s  recent  action,  that  some  25 
years  ago  Congress  passed  a law  formally  rec- 
ognizing Webster’s  Dictionary  as  the  legal 
standard  of  government  spelling  in  the  United 
States.” 

The  Public  Printer  has  circulated  neatly 
printed  cards  inviting  all  persons  to  send  him  a 
quarter  for  copies  of  the  list  of  new  spellings 
authorized  by  the  President. 

There  is  a maxim  of  the  law  known  to  the 
callow  jurist  of  the  Law  Schools.  “Ignorwntia 
juris  hand  excusat.” 

But  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is  nothing 
if  not  active.  At  first  a peaceful  missionary  en- 
terprise, it  now  emulated  the  Crusaders  in  its 
efforts  to  rescue  the  unenlightened  from  the 
darkness  of  ignorance.  It  declared  a holy  war 
against  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  rescue 
of  the  children  of  the  Public  Schools  from  the 
errors  of  traditional  orthography. 

On  October  14th  the  crusaders,  led  by  Pro- 
fessor Matthews,  proceeded  against  the  Board  of 
Education  at  a public  tournament  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Text  Books,  when  a demonstra- 
tion was  made  with  “alarums  and  excursions.” 
The  demonstration  consisted  of  the  exposition 
of  samples  of  the  sorry  300  with  an  appeal  for 
public  sympathy;  the  alarums  and  excursions, 
of  impassioned  oratory  drawn  from  the  topics  of 
persons,  and  mostly  directed  at  an  aged  minor 
philosopher  then  present,  who  thought  spelling 
was  better  let  alone.  The  Text  Books  Commit- 
tee were  not  awed  by  this  belligerency. 
“Who  of  you  shall  convince  us  of  sin,”  said  they, 
“if  we  don’t  spell  cat  with  a Tc’  ? ” The  discus- 


sion before  the  Text  Books  Committee  incident- 
ally developed  the  fact  that  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Board  laid  its  errors  to  the  charge  of  the 
London  Philological  Association. 

The  case  of  the  lonely  300  is  sad.  They  wan- 
der between  1 Madison  avenue  and  Columbia 
LTniversity,  with  never  a soul  to  greet,  save  the 
wayfarer  in  the  purlieus  of  scholarship,  or  an 
occasional  straggler  from  the  cave  of  Adullam, 
where  all  men  go  who  are  discontented  and  in 
debt.  Even  the  “Phiteesy”  boot  shops  and  the 
“Nufangl”  pants  places  are  phonetically  closed 
to  them.  In  Brooklyn  they  might  have  found 
lodgings  at  the  “Soshal  Harmoniks  Buro,”  had 
not  Matthews  publicly  repudiated  that  “joint,” 
in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

So  far  as  the  movement  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  has  progressed  in  America,  its 
proponents  have  but  small  progress  to  report. 
The  city  of  Duluth,  a few  country  newspapers, 
an  occasional  minor  school,  all  misled  into  ac- 
ceptance by  the  executive  order,  are  its  trophies 
to  date.  It  has  earned  a meed  of  ridicule  as  un- 
fitting to  a literary  effort  as  it  must  be  un- 
pleasant to  the  people  who  seriously  desire 
reasonable  reform.  By  its  discourtesy,  it  has 
alienated  the  whole  company  of  Englishmen 
sincerely  interested  in  correct  spelling,  and  it 
has  imposed  on  the  children  of  the  few  schools 
where  its  precepts  have  been  adopted,  the  hard- 
ship of  differentiation  from  a correctly  taught 
majority. 

Dr.  Ivarl  Miinsteberg,  of  Yale,  contributes 
a forceful  article  to  McClure’s  for  October,  in 
which  he  demonstrates  to  conviction,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  foreigner,  that  the  changes 
in  spelling  made  by  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board  render  our  language  more  difficult  to 
learn,  instead  of  simplifying  it,  as  the  inventors 
of  the  new  style  allege. 
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The  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  in  his 
learned  discussion  of  American  spelling,  above- 
mentioned,  summarizes  English  opinion  as  fol- 
lows: 

“The  facts  discussed  above  seem  to  suggest 
“as  a conclusion  that  the  American  projects  for 
“the  reform  of  our  common  language  must  al- 
“most  necessarily  be  viewed  by  the  average  Eng- 
lishman with  a certain  measure  of  suspicion.  He 
“may  be  content  to  follow  the  lead  of  America  in 
“the  field  of  mechanical  invention  and  in  cer- 
tain branches  of  science,  but  the  spelling  of 
“English  is  another  matter.  For  this  reason  I 
“believe  that  there  are  many  sincere  advocates  of 
“a  phonetic  orthography  who,  like  myself,  will 
“regret  the  somewhat  precipitate  action  of  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt.  It  is  the  general  reader  who 
“needs  to  be  conciliated.  The  specialist  is  con- 
vinced already.  But  a reform  confessedly  in- 
complete, coming  from  outside  and  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  prejudices  which  have  long 
“been  felt  against  American  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, can  hardly  make  a favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  public  opinion  of  Great 
“Britain.  It  is  likely  to  retard  rather  than  ad- 
vance the  day  when  the  phonetic  problem  will 
“be  considered  in  this  country  with  an  open 
“mind  and  purely  on  its  own  merits.” 

Public  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  organ- 
ized opposition  to  the  simplified  spelling  move- 
ment, of  a body  called  the  Pure  Language 
Society  (807  Times  Building,  New  York), 
which  has  published  a pamphlet,  written  by 
Air.  Charles  Elkin,  a graduate  of  the  Phonetic 
Institute  of  Bath,  England,  entitled  “Pure 
Language  versus  Simplified  Spelling.”  The 
position  taken  by  the  society  is,  that  if  the  lan- 
guage is  to  be  reformed  at  all,  the  work  should 
be  done  by  a legally  constituted  authority,  and 
by  persons  conversant  with  phonetics.  Their 


document  has  excited  much  attention  and  has 
been  favorable  reviewed  by  many  leading  news- 
papers. It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Faculty 
of  Fordham  University. 

It  seems,  at  least,  remarkable  that  an  effort, 
so  evidently  destined  to  be  fruitless  of  any  bene- 
ficial result  as  the  simplified  spelling  movement 
should  have  the  countenance  of  persons  of  posi- 
tion and  authority.  So  far  as  any  practical 
end  may  be  expected  to  be  served  thereby,  it 
seems,  from  all  aspects,  thoroughly  immaterial 
whether  the  whole  of  America  spells  its  litera- 
ture in  the  style  of  Newman  or  in  that  of  Josh 
Billings.  No  man  who  spells  at  all  will  spell 
the  better  or  the  worse  for  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board.  The  course  of  the 
world’s  progress  will  not  thereby  be  changed. 
Had  the  Board  confined  its  efforts  and  its  ex- 
penditure to  the,  prosecution  of  a campaign  of 
education  to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  new 
forms,  it  would  have  met  some  ridicule  and  but 
little  serious  opposition. 

In  my  letter  to  the  Globe  of  19th  November 
I pointed  out  wherein  lay  the  viciousness  of  the 
operations  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board. 
Its  attempt  to  force  its  new  style  of  spelling  on 
the  schools  constituted  nothing  but  an  attack 
on  the  welfare  of  every  child  whose  education 
it  would  affect  by  cajoling  a pliant  principal 
into  adopting  the  new  style  for  his  school.  Let 
a child  be  educated  in  the  new  style  of  spelling 
and  he  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
others  who  have  been  correctly  taught;  he  can- 
not get  an  employment  where  good  spelling  is 
requisite;  and  when  he  becomes  aware  of  his 
disadvantage,  he  has  to  waste  a long  time  in  un- 
learning (if  he  ever  unlearns  it,  for  the  impres- 
sions of  childhood  are  persistent)  the  spelling 
he  has  been  taught,  in  order  to  compete  in  any 
line  of  literary  endeavor  with  his  equals  in  age. 
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It  is  most  gratifying  that  the  Board’s  effort 
to  saddle  the  public  schools  with  simplified 
spelling  has  failed.  A vote  taken  on  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Text  Books,  before  which 
the  public  hearing  was  held  on  October  14th,  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  a report  against  the 
introduction  of  the  new  style  into  the  public 
schools,  by  a vote  of  32  to  4,  in  spite  of  Super- 
intendent Maxwell’s  warm  advocacy  of  the  plan. 

The  views  of  Mr.  H.  Leo  Everett,  a member 
of  the  Committee  on  Text  Books,  who  expressed 
himself  in  the  Evening  Post  (November  28), 
indicate  forcibly  the  attitude  of  reasonable  men 
in  America  towards  the  campaign  of  the  Simpli- 
fied Spelling  Board.  He  gives  his  opinions  as 
follows : 

“It  seems  to  me  that,  in  their  efforts  to  get 
New  York  city  to  adopt  their  scheme  for  its 
public  schools,  the  members  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  are  not  actuated  by  a spirit  of 
disinterested  propaganda,  but  by  a desire  to  ex- 
ploit themselves  and  their  doctrines. 

* * * * * * 

“Did  you  ever  see  one  of  their  letters  written 
in  accordance  with  the  new  simplified  spelling 
rules?  No.  They  are  willing  to  preach  the 
new  faith,  to  get  little  school  children  to  strug- 
gle with  it. 

****** 

“The  Text  Books  Committee  have  devoted 
considerable  time  and  thought  to  the  subject, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  opinions  should 


carry  some  weight — especially  after  the  public 
hearing. 

****** 

“When  simplified  spelling  becomes  an  accom- 
plished fact,  then  it  will  be  time  to  talk  about 
introducing  it  into  the  schools.” 

Academically,  no  one  seriously  objects  to  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board’s  manner  of  enter- 
taining the  public.  Its  special  style  of  humor 
has  already  received  the  stamp  of  authority 
from  the  late  Mr.  Billings  and  from  other  gen- 
tlemen, who  strove  to  add  to  life’s  amenities. 
Its  humor  is  unobjectionable  for  domestic 
and  public  entertainments,  and  may  profitably 
be  enjoyed  by  young  unmarried  per- 
sons and  by  ladies  and  children.  The  new 
style  may  even  form  the  basis  of  an  agreeable 
parlor  game  for  winter  evenings. 

News  has  just  come  to  hand  that  the  execu- 
tive order,  mentioned  above,  was  debated  in 
Congress  on  December  10th,  and  a condem- 
natory resolution  passed.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  arguments  of  “Pure  Language” 
formed  the  principal  ammunition  of  the  suc- 
cessful majority. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  these  defeats,  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  will  be  deterred  from 
other  similar  essays,  and  that  they  will  in  future 
confine  their  activity  to  those  channels  of 
amusement  which  shed  a little  of  the  pleasure 
of  existence  on  the  arid  soul  of  the  prosaic 
schoolmaster. 

John  N.  Cleary, 
Professor  of  English. 
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College  troubles. 

Sweet  Dreams  I had 
As  the  sun  crept  high 
O’er  the  hills — Egad! 

Sweet  Dreams  I had, 

Poor  sleepy  lad ! 

So  the  hours  passed  by — 

Sweet  Dreams  I had, 

As  the  sun  crept  high. 

I awoke  writh  a yell, 

I knew  I was  late, 

I broke  the  spell, 

I awoke  with  a yell, 

I heard  the  bell. 

False  dreams ! Stern  fate ! 

I awoke  with  a yell, 

I knew  I was  late. 

H.  Hammer,  ’10. 
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tbe  Sanctum. 

We  wish  to  offer  all  our  friends,  old  boys  and 
present  boys,  our  Exchanges,  our  patrons,  and 
all  the  world,  the  fullest  compliments  of  this 
merry  season.  May  one  and  all  share  richly 
in  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  good  health,  sin- 
cere friendship  and  material  prosperity,  no  less 
than  in  sweet  contentment  and  patience  and 
thankfulness  to  the  Christ  Child  for  His  gifts 
to  us. 
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news  of  tbe  ffioniD. 


The  Monthly  offers  its  sympathy  to  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Mulholland,  ’97,  who  recently  met 
with  a very  painful  and  serious  mishap.  He 
was  riding  a motor  cycle  to  the  house  of  a pa- 
tient when  his  forward  wheel  was  caught  in  the 
car  tracks,  and  the  doctor  was  suddenly  hurled 
into  the  air,  landing  twenty  feet  away  on  the 
asphalt  pavement.  The  Monthly  hopes  he 
will  soon  recover,  and  congratulates  him  on  his 
escape. 

A pleasant  item  of  news  this  month  is  the 
announcement  that  the  President  has  nominated 
one  of  Fordham's  best  friends,  Mr.  Herbert  G. 
Squires,  to  be  Minister  to  Panama.  Mr.  Squires 
was  until  recently  Minister  to  Cuba.  It  is 
twenty-one  years  since  Lt.  Squires  came  to 
Fordham,  under  detail  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, to  form  our  cadet  corps,  and  ever  since 
that  time  he  has  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  College,  showing  it  many  times  by  generous 
donations.  The  Monthly  wishes  him  God- 
speed in  his  new  duty. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  note,  also,  that  Col.  Clar- 
ence P.  Edwards,  who  succeeded  Lt.  Squires 
here  as  commandant  of  cadets,  and  who  has  been 
for  some  years  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
sular Affairs,  is  now  Brigadier-General  Ed- 
wards. 

Thomas  D.  Shea,  ’88,  who  the  Monthly 
lately  reported  was  in  the  city  but  failed  to 
visit  Fordham,  was  again  in  the  city  during  the 
month,  and  came  to  see  his  teacher  of  early 


days,  Fr.  Mullan.  Tom  looks  well,  and  had 
many  interesting  things  to  tell  of  old  days. 

The  College  was  honored  by  recent  visits  from 
the  following  old-time  friends:  Eev.  Joseph  F. 
Hanselman,  S.  J.,  Father  Provincial,  who  was 
a teacher  at  Fordham  in  1888-1889.  Fr.  Han- 
selman recently  returned  from  Pome,  where  he 
took  part  in  the  election  of  the  Father-General 
of  the  Jesuits; 

Pev.  John  F.  Lehy,  S.  J.,  formerly  President 
of  Holy  Cross  College; 

Rev.  Timothy  O’Leary,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  early  eighties,  and  again  in 
the  early  nineties; 

Pev.  George  E.  Quin,  S.  J.,  ’73,  who  is  now 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius,  New  York  City, 
working  hard  with  his  wonderful  boys’  sodali- 
ties. 

The  Monthly  regrets  to  hear  the  sad  news 
of  the  serious  illness  of  Eev.  John  A.  Chester, 
S.  J.,  and  Pev.  Lawrence  J.  Kavanagh,  S.  J., 
both  several  times  professors  at  Fordham.  To 
both  the  Monthly  heartily  wishes  a speedy  re- 
turn to  health. 

Old  boys,  from  the  early  seventies  up  to  the 
present,  must  not  forget  to  go  over  to  the  new 
carpenter  shop  when  they  visit  Fordham.  They 
will  see  a fine  building,  with  perfect  equipment, 
that  would  make  dear  old  Brother  Hefele  stare 
with  wonder;  and  they  will  see  working  there 
Fr.  Freeman,  S.  J.,  as  neat  a mechanic  as  ever 
graced  a Fordham  carpenter  shop.  The  old 
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boys  know  how  much  of  our  Physical  Cabinet 
came  into  being  through  the  skill  of  Fr.  Free- 
man, in  the  days  when  he  was  Professor  of 
Physics.  Well,  he  is  still  working,  mending, 
repairing,  renewing,  planning,  constructing,  for 
the  Cabinet;  but  is  always  ready  to  stop  and 
talk  over  old  times  with  an  old  boy. 

The  Monthly  lately  received  two  pamphlets 
by  Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82,  describing  some  very 
delicate  operations  the  doctor  recently  per- 
formed. 

The  Feast  of  the  Immacidate  Conception  was 
solemnized  in  the  Students’  Chapel  on  Sunday, 
December  9th.  Eev.  Fr.  Eector,  in  his  ser- 
mon, made  a strong  appeal  for  a deeper  devo- 
tion to  Our  Lady. 

At  the  reading  of  Monthly  Talks  for  Novem- 
ber for  the  college  classes,  on  December  13th, 
there  was  a public  circle  in  philosophy  by  the 
Seniors.  A paper  on  “The  Principle  of  Life,” 
was  read  by  Edward  P.  O’Toole.  H.  Vincent 
Seiler  defended  the  thesis,  “The  Human  Soul 
Is  Spiritual,”  and  Joseph  A.  Geis  objected;  and 
Thomas  F.  Connolly  defended  the  thesis,  “The 
Human  Will  Is  Free,”  and  Charles  A.  Hoyt 
objected. 

At  the  reading  of  marks  for  the  High  School 
classes,  the  next  day,  the  fourth  year  High 
School  class  gave  a very  creditable  specimen  in 
Latin  and  Greek. 

The  new  Lecture  Hall,  obtained  in  the  old 
Students’  Befectory  by  cutting  off  a section, 
gives  a fine,  large,  dignified  room  for  small  as- 
semblies. The  debating  societies  will  meet 
there.  During  debates,  if  any  old  boys  are 
present,  they  will  certainly  hear  the  rattling  of 
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knives  and  dishes,  to  which  the  room  was  origi- 
nally dedicated. 

During  the  month,  on  the  four  Thursdays, 
Dr.  James  Field  Spalding  gave  four  very  inter- 
esting lectures  on  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Lowell 
and  Holmes. 

On  three  Fridays  of  December  Dr.  James  J. 
Walsh,  ’84,  gave  three  lectures  on  “The  Myriad- 
Minded  Shakespeare’s  Maturity,”  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Champlain  Assembly  Extension. 

On  December  3d  the  University  Alumni  As- 
sociation held  its  regular  semi-annual  meeting 
at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club.  The  meeting 
was  intended  as  an  occasion  for  an  informal  re- 
ception to  the  two  alumni  who  have  lately  been 
elected  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John 
J.  Brady,  ’72,  and  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’76. 
There  was  quite  a large  number  present,  with 
them  the  Eev.  President  of  the  University. 
Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82,  the  President  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  the  chairman.  Judge  Brady  at  the 
last  moment  found  it  impossible  to  come.  The 
chairman  appointed  a nominating  committee 
to  present  names  for  the  annual  election  on 
Commencement  Day.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the 
annual  banquet  on  January  10th,  and  to  invite 
as  guests  of  honor  Judge  Brady,  Judge  Hen- 
drick and  Martin  H.  Glynn,  '94,  successful  can- 
didates in  the  recent  elections.  In  commenting 
on  the  remarks  of  the  Eev.  President  of  the 
University,  relative  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
University,  Judge  Hendrick  suggested  that  the 
Association  seriously  set  to  work  to  devise  ways 
and  means  whereby  some  of  these  needs  might 
be  met.  The  chairman  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a committee  of  ten,  whose  duty  it  will  be 
to  see  how  the  Association  can  carry  Judge 
Hendrick’s  suggestion  into  effect. 
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ftenry  Couis  Rubl,  03. 


That  death  loves  a shining  mark  was  never 
more  faithfully  proved  than  lately  in  the  death 
of  Henry  Louis  Ruhl.  Bright,  ambitious,  de- 
voted to  his  studies,  upright,  of  a sunny  disposi- 
tion, friend  of  all,  an  obedient  son  and  a loving 
brother,  Henry  Ruhl  gave  promise  of  a noble 
future.  He  was  completing  his  last  year  of 
medical  studies,  and  was  already  beginning  to 
form  his  plans  for  the  days  when  he  would  be 
Doctor  Ruhl.  He  was  taken  sick  with  a malig- 
nant attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  highest  skill  and  most  devoted  nursing,  he 
died  on  Friday,  November  23d,  1906.  Only 
last  year  Alma  Mater  honored  him  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  He  entered  Fordham  in  Septem- 


ber, 1896,  and  was  graduated  in  June,  1903. 
During  all  that  long  time  he  always  had  the 
respect  of  his  teachers  and  his  schoolmates.  His 
classmates  to-day  speak  beautifully  of  his  hon- 
est, sincere  character,  and  his  sense  of  duty. 
It  is  a sad,  sad  thing  to  see  such  a one  taken 
away  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  in  the  flush  of  a 
high  ambition,  when  his  family  and  his  friends 
are  just  beginning  to  see  realized  their  fond 
hopes  for  his  future.  But  this  is  God’s  way, 
and  we  all  must  bow  in  humblest  submission  to 
His  holy  will  The  Monthly  extends  its 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  stricken  parents.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ruhl,  to  his  sisters  and  his  brother, 
Leo,  of  the  class  of  1904. 
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To  all — A Happy  and  Merry  Christmas. 

“Ham”  returned  from  a two  weeks’  sojourn 
in  Arcady  and  was  very  much  depressed.  He 
sat  in  his  room  for  three  days  trying  to  console 
himself  by  quoting  that  famous  line  of  Horace, 
the  pride  of  his  Sophomore  days:  “Non,  si 
mala  nunc  et  olim  sic  erit,”  but  he  could  not 
seem  to  drink  in  its  deep  meaning,  so  he  tried 
Procter : 

Other  and  brighter  days 
Perhaps  she  brings; 

Deeper  and  holier  songs 
Perchance  she  sings. 

But  thou  and  I,  fair  time, 

We,  too,  must  sever. 

0 dream  of  mine, 

Farewell,  forever. 

He  mastered  this,  save  for  the  last  word  in 
the  third  line  from  end.  He  was  wont  to  add 
an  “e,”  and  pronounce  it  thus. 


The  gentleman  from  Irvington  informs  us 
that  his  company,  the  “I.  V.  F.  D.”,  will  hold 
a beefsteak  dinner  on  New  Year’s  Day. 

Some  one  threw  some  lemons  at  a certain 
Glee  Club  rehearsal  not  long  ago,  but  they  didn’t 
do  any  damage. 

One  of  the  neatest  speeches  we  have  ever 
heard  was  the  one  made  by  Leland  after  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Nomen  Club.  He 
made  a brief  comment  on  the  notable  work  done 
by  the  Club  in  the  past,  and  expressed  in  flow- 
ery language  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  honor 
bestowed  upon  him.  He  then  invited  the  mem- 
bers to  his  room,  where  a repast,  consisting 
of  vichy  and  pretzels,  was  served,  and  he  was 
voted  by  all  to  be  the  best  sport  in  the  club. 

Ham  (In  Circle) — “Well,  now,  let  me  ask 
you  a question.”  He  is  in  training  for  the  Dra- 
matic Club. 
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The  Glee  and  Musical  Clubs  are  to  be  com- 
plimented on  the  progress  made  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Christmas  concert.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  unusually  high  quality  of  the 
selections,  together  with  the  excellent  talent, 
bids  fair  to  place  Fordham  in  a position  in  the 
musical  world  higher  than  was  ever  attained 
before.  But  this  is  not  all ; very  few  glee  clubs 
are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  boast  of  the 
services  of  a director  of  the  calibre  of  Professor 
John  Foley,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
evinced  by  him  has  done  much  toward  arousing 
that  spirit  among  the  members  that  will  make 
our  concerts  successful.  To  the  Glee  and 
Musical  clubs,  our  best  wishes. 

To  our  friends  who  are  wont  to  give  presents, 

We  offer  this  little  advice : 

‘‘Pray,  save  her  a trip  to  the  city 

And  touch  not  the  coveted  price.” 

0 Tempora ! 0 Mores ! The  rah  ! rah ! score 
of  first-year  philosophers  have  adopted  corduroy 
trousers,  grey  shirts,  tan  shoes,  spats  and  “ri- 
bald” hat  bands.  If  they  were  only  a little 
older  we  might  expect  them  to  try  and  grow 
mustaches.  Queer,  isn’t  it,  to  what  meansi 
some  people  have  to  resort  to  let  us  know  they’re 
alive. 

Casey,  sergeant-at-arms,  has  a new  uniform. 
He  also  receives  the  “Lee”  (Mass.)  Gazette 
every  month,  one  of  the  best  known  mediums 
of  the  two-sheet  size  in  the  country. 

Here's  one  of  Ham’s — “Well,  I don’t  know 
where  I’ll  call  to-night” — (soliloquizes)  — 
“However,  I think  I’ll  severe  my  connec- 
tions”  (He  didn’t  get  a chance  to  finish  it.) 

After  a recent  basketball  game  the  “Varsity” 
took  supper  at  a well-known  restaurant  on  “Ski- 


doo”  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  ave- 
nues. Blue  Points  were  served  and  “Gin”  mis- 
took a bottle  of  tabasco  sauce  for  a sample 
bottle  of  catsup,  and  colored  his  oysters  not  a 
little.  “We  were  all  on”  and  watched  him  eat 
the  first  one.  Who  was  it  said:  “0  qualis  fa- 
cies” ? 

Leland  Atherton  and  Edward  Barrett  have 
formed  a “bean  bag”  team,  and  will  meet  the 
Senior  Corridor  team,  composed  of  “Our  Har- 
old” and  Urban  W.  G.,  in  a series  of  three 
games  on  next  St.  Valentine’s  day. 

Mr.  Leo  F.  Fitzpatrick,  ’09,  the  manager  of 
the  second  basketball  team,  is  hard  at  work  ar- 
ranging his  schedule.  He  is  arranging  a north- 
ern trip  to  Irvington,  FT.  Y.,  and  his  schedule 
will  include  many  strong  teams. 

“Ham,”  head  fusser  of  the  Septem  Club, 
attended  the  Holy  Cross  game  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  “The  Teddy  Bear”  stole  Peanut’s  tongue 
(like  the  cat  in  the  fairy  tale),  but  he  wasn’t 
“fussed.”  Say,  do  Teddy  Bears  like  peanuts? 

We  forgot  to  mention  in  our  last  issue  that 
the  correspondence  between  our  gallant  editor- 
in-chief  and  “The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West”  was 
not  interrupted  during  the  summer  months. 

“Boss”  Connolly,  of  the  senior  class,  came 
down  with  a fresh  batch  of  stale  jokes  the  other 
day.  One  of  these  amateur  minstrel  shows 
struck  Portchester  again. 

The  first  and  only  time  “Merry”  was  ever 
smitten  he  was  unsuccessful.  She  presented 
him  with  the  yellow  spheroid,  all  on  account 
of Hard  lines  ! 

“John” — “Our  John,”  the  one  with  the  curly 
hair,  is  thinking  about  taking  mandolin  lessons 
again.  We  all  sincerely  hope  he  won’t;  but 
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still,  he  used  to  play  “Grandma’s  Pet  Waltz” 
very  pleasingly. 

Professor  (in  physiology  class) — “What  is 
the  derivation  of  ‘retina  ?’  ” 

Student — “Ketineo.” 

Professor — “That’s  how  they  used  to  study 
physiology  in  the  olden  days.” 

It  is  probable  that  the  seniors  will  be  the 
only  ones  able  to  appreciate  this.  Probably 
they  won’t  either. 

Mr.  Chairman — “Gentlemen — In  union  there 
is  strength.  In  union  there  is  strength.  In 
union  there  is  strength.” 

The  “Freshies”  have  adopted  the  regulation 
class  cap.  It  was  suggested  that  they  get  bon- 
net strings  sewed  on  them,  but  Johnny  W.  stood 
up  and  said,  “Let  us  be  men.”  There  were 
cries  of  “aye,  aye,”  and  a committee  was  ap- 


pointed to  see  to  it  that  the  firm  make  the  hats 
in  child’s  sizes. 

Poor  “Curly  Locks,”  from  Paterson ! He 
always  furnishes  good  material  for  this  column. 
Pecently  he  had  an  engagement  in  a little 
“burg”  a few  miles  from  his  home  town  and 
was  late  in  reaching  the  station.  The  train  was 
just  pulling  out,  as  he  came  up,  and  putting 
his  college  education  to  a practical  test,  he 
raced  after  it,  and  managed  by  superior  sprint- 
ing to  pull  himself  on  the  platform  of  the  last 
coach.  Imagine  his  surprise  when  he  found 
that  he  was  on  the  wrong  train  and  the  first 
stop  was  some  thirty  miles  away.  0 ! Cruel 
Eros ! He  was  resigned  to  his  fate,  however,  and 
spent  niost  of  his  time  framing  up  excuses  and 
apologies.  He  reached  his  destination  at  ten 
o'clock  and  someone  said : “ Oh,  how  good  of 
you  to  come  anyhow.” 


J.  F.  C.  ’07. 
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THE  HOLY  CROSS  GAME. 


Cbe  Roly  Cross  Came. 


On  Thanksgiving  Day,  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
before  a crowd  of  six  thousand  people,  Fordham 
met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  strong  Holy 
Cross  team. 

The  game  was  closely  contested  from  the 
start  until  the  last  five  minutes  of  play,  when 
the  Holy  Cross  boys  had  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  the  result  of  an  evident  advantage  in 
weight.  The  Fordham  team  was  fairly  out- 
classed with  regard  to  weight,  as  the  Purple 
outweighed  the  Maroon,  man  for  man,  by  at 
least  fifteen  pounds ; but  the  pluck  and  dash  dis- 
played by  Fordham  throughout  the  game  was 
clearly  a surprise  for  Holy  Cross,  and  made  up 
for  the  deficiency  in  weight. 

Fordham  was  the  first  to  score,  after  an  ex- 
change of  kicks  and  an  attempt  at  a drop  kick 
from  the  field  by  Holy  Cross.  At  the  kick-out, 
H.  Gargan  picked  up  the  Holy  Cross  fumble, 
made  a sensational  run  for  fifty-five  yards  for 
a touchdown. 

Shortly  after  this  Scanlon  made  a twenty- 
yard  gain  for  Holy  Cross,  carrying  the  hall  to 
Fordham’s  thirteen-yard  line,  and  then,  by  a 
series  of  line  plunges,  pushed  the  ball  over 
Fordham’s  line,  but  failed  to  kick  the  goal. 
Fordham  was  ahead  at  end  of  first  half  by  six 
to  five. 

The  second  half  was  much  rougher,  and  Holy 
Cross  was  penalized  time  and  time  again  for 


holding.  Holy  Cross  availed  itself  of  its 
strength  and  resorted  to  the  line-battering  style 
of  play,  and  managed  to  advance  the  ball  to 
Fordham’s  territory. 

After  fierce  and  exciting  play  for  twenty-five 
minutes  Geary,  for  Holy  Cross,  made  a pretty 
end  run  to  the  eight-yard  line,  and  O’Donnell 
scored  his  second  touchdown.  But  Holy  Cross 
again  failed  to  kick  the  goal.  Holy  Cross  scored 
her  third  touchdown  by  a series  of  forward 
passes  and  centre  plunges,  finally  being  carried 
over  by  Smith  just  before  time  was  called.  Score 
— Holy  Cross,  16;  Fordham,  6. 

Line-up : 

Holy  Cross.  Positions.  Fordham. 

Connor L.  E McCarthy 

Paloth L.  T Fitzpatrick 

McCrouhan L.  F Cloughen 

Cahill C Barrett 

McCarthy R.  G Orton 

Lynch R,  T Weireter 

Smith R.  E.  . (Mahoney)  Siskind 

Geary Q.  B H.  Gargan 

Riley L.  H.  B F.  Gargan 

Scanlon R.  H.  B Cassasa 

O’Donnell F.  B Coffey 

Referee:  Mr.  Kingdon,  Columbia. 

Umpire : Mr.  Fultz,  Brown. 

Head  linesman : Mr.  Pallen,  Georgetown, 

Thirty-minute  halves, 
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exchanges. 


It  seems  to  he  our  especial  misfortune  that 
we  are  compelled  by  duty  sometimes  to  give 
displeasure  to  our  friends.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  we  have  endangered  our  position  in 
the  Exchange  world  by  views  not  quite  so  com- 
plimentary to  the  St.  Angela’s  Quarterly  as 
those  expressed  by  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
Perhaps  we  expect  so  much  of  the  New  Rochelle 
publication,  that,  after  waiting  so  long  for  its 
appearance,  we  are  surprised  and  disappointed 
not  to  see  it  conforming  to  the  standard  our 
fancy  set  for  it.  True,  it  is  always  most  or- 
nately designed,  as  far  as  externals  are  con- 
cerned, but  this  is  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
printer.  For  the  Quarterly’s  intrinsic  merit  we 
can  say  little,  and  are  liable  to  say  too  much. 
The  initial  article  is  the  best  article.  “Mrs. 
Boswell’s  Johnson”  was  a felicitous  title,  but 
still  many  opportunities  extended  by  this 
thought  were  neglected.  “How  Teddy  Solved 
the  Problem,”  a story  very  much  on  the  “Buster 
Brown”  order,  was  cleverer  in  point  of  plot  than 
in  narration.  The  writer  of  “Horace  and  Ca- 
tullus” showed  rare  taste  in  the  selection  of 
excerpts  from  translations  of  their  works.  “A 
Question  of  Taste”  is  one  of  the  best  and  one 
of  the  most  original  stories  we  have  seen  in  any 
exchange.  “Befo’  De  Ball”  is  better  than 
empty  space.  “Rondeau”  is  purely  of  local  in- 
terest, but  at  that  it  is  readable  by  those  out- 
side the  pale.  “The  College  Notes”  are  all  in- 
teresting, and  bespeak  lively  doings  at  the  castle. 
Tour  Exchange  column  is  not  a thing  of  the 


past,  we  hope.  Perhaps,  we  shall  hear  from  it 
soon. 

An  exchange  editor  in  a recent  issue  of  his 
paper  stated  that  all  magazines  should  print  a 
table  of  contents,  so  that  the  ex-man  would  find 
it  easier  to  do  his  work,  since  it  is  difficult  to 
go  through  all  his  exchanges  in  one  night  with- 
out this  aid.  This  admission  he  should  have 
hesitated  to  make.  For  an  Exchange  to  do  all 
this  work  in  one  night,  and  do  it  well,  is  be- 
yond comprehension.  However,  this  man  may 
be  a genius.  His  writings  seem  to  contradict 
this  theorjq  for  we  are  forced  to  remark  that  we 
believe  from  his  results  that  his  work  is  accom- 
plished in  the  short  period  of  a night. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  volume  of  the 
Agnetian  Monthly  is  splendid.  Autumnal  verse 
of  the  highest  order  adds  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  publication.  “The  Turn  of  the 
Leaf”  possesses  the  earmarks  of  true  poetry, 
and  is  above  the  average  value  of  student  verse. 
“The  Voice  of  the  Leaves,”  while  not  as  cap- 
tivating as  “The  Turn  of  the  Leaf,”  would 
grace  any  college  publication.  The  titles  of  the 
essays  are  felicitous,  and  the  style  of  their  de- 
velopment equally  happy.  The  departments 
are  edited  with  a view  to  newsiness  and  charm. 

The  Young  Eagle , ensconsed  in  as  elegant 
plumage  as  ever,  has  again  perched  in  our  Sanc- 
tum. The  number  would  be  distinctly  literary 
were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  the  Muse  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Eagle’s  eyrie.  Essays  make  up 
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the  largest  part  of  the  issue  before  us,  but  es- 
says, when  they  are  essays,  are  enough  to  make 
a magazine  the  exponent  of  ability  in  the  line 
of  English  and  thought. 

Too  much  cannot  he  said  in  commendation 
of  the  College  Spokesman.  With  the  St.  Thomas 
Quarterly,  the  Spokesman  has  always  claimed 
the  highest  position  in  the  ranks  of  our 
exchanges.  Poems,  essays  and  stories,  all  of 
the  finest  type,  complete  a number  which  de- 


mands for  itself  more  space  for  review  than 
we  can  spare.  Were  we  to  expatiate  on  one  or 
two  articles,  as  they  merit,  we  should  have  room 
for  no  other  criticisms. 

St.  John’s  University  Record , modest  in  re- 
gard to  mechanical  designs,  contains  many  in- 
teresting and  elegant  little  items.  An  exchange 
column  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  We 
would  like  to  hear  your  opinion  of  us  and  our 
contemporaries. 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  *07, 
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We  Jf  orget  ? 

Shall  we  forget  when  other  years  shall  strew 
Their  jewels  and  their  briars  on  onr  way, 

These  happy  haunts  of  ‘‘schoolboy  days,”  where  yon 
Old  mem’ry  mantled  walls  have  heard  by  day 
And  night  onr  thoughtless  song,  “or  sad  or  gay.” 
Shall  we  forget  ? 

Shall  we  forget  when  manhood’s  destined  quill 
Shall  trace  our  brow  in  furrowed  lines,— the  free 
And  harmless  fancies,  and  the  sweetly  still 
Moments  of  retrospective  ecstasy 
That  cheered  us  ’neath  the  skies  of  “used  to  be”; 
Shall  we  forget  ? 

Shall  we  forget— when  silent  age  shall  claim 
Its  place  as  master  of  this  frame,  the  smile 
Or  song  that  made  our  life  well-nigh  the  same 
As  gladness  all  our  years  ? Or  shall  the  aisle 
Of  mem’ry  lead  into  the  afterwhile 
Lest  we  forget  ? 

A toast  to  youth— its  laughing  glee, 

Its  blossomed  hours— its  glit’ring  sea 
Of  smiles— of  songs— of  gladness— yet 
A toast  to  memory 
Lest  we  forget. 


J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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“1  UlOMder  If—" 


I. 

“Strange,  wasn’t  it?  and  all  by  means  of  a 
prayer — at  least  so  the  old  Irish  lady  said,  and 
she  seems  a pretty  sane  person.  Now  how  in 
the  world  a prayer — ” 

“Have  your  tickets  ready!  Have  your  tickets 
ready !”  broke  in  the  voice  of  the  ticket-keeper, 
and  the  conversation  came  to  an  end. 

II. 

The  large  rink  was  packed  to  the  doors. 
Although  its  capacity  was  well  up  in  the  thou- 
sands, not  an  empty  seat  could  anywhere  be 
found,  and  every  available  bit  of  standing  room 
had  been  taken.  Up  in  the  beams  at  a perilous 
distance  from  the  ice,  the  small  boy  had  found 
a point  of  vantage,  and  no  one  dared  remove 
him. 

The  night  air  was  sharp  and  acted  on  one 
like  a tonic.  As  it  crept  into  your  veins,  you 
felt  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and  the  joy  of 
living,  coupled  with  the  usual  interest  and 
excitement,  bordering  upon  an  important 
hockey  match. 

The  arena  was  one  blaze  of  light.  Inter- 
mingling with  the  red  and  white  of  Wesley  was 
the  red,  white  and  green  of  St.  Boniface,  and 
the  combination  of  colors  formed  a brilliant 
setting  for  the  framework  of  numerous  electric 
bulbs  that  threw  their  light  into  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  vast  rink. 

The  crowd  was  feverish.  And  why  not  ? One 
of  the  greatest  struggles  of  the  year  was  soon 


to  take  place.  St.  Boniface  and  Wesley  were 
the  contestants  for  premier  honors,  and  the 
rivalry  that  existed  between  the  two  teams  was 
intense.  The  former,  a Catholic  college,  had 
been  beaten  earlier  in  the  season  by  the  wearers 
of  the  red  and  white,  and  to-night’s  game  was 
to  decide  not  only  the  winners  of  the  ’Varsity 
Cup,  emblematic  of  the  Intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship, but  also  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  existed  between  the  two  teams,  regarding 
their  respective  merits  on  the  hard  surface. 

Eager  impatience  was  stamped  on  every  face ; 
the  anticipated  joy  of  battle  shone  in  every  eye, 
and  as  the  two  teams  stepped  upon  the  ice 
they  were  met  with  cheer  after  cheer.  Each 
took  a few  minutes  for  practice,  before  being 
summoned  to  the  centre  of  the  rink  for  the 
customary  talk  from  the  referee.  The  whistle 
sounded;  the  players  took  their  positions;  the 
two  centres  scratched  off,  and  the  game  was  on. 

Fast?  Well,  the  way  the  puck  was  carried 
from  one  end  of  the  rink  to  the  other  during 
the  first  ten  minutes  of  play,  would  have  un- 
doubtedly caused  a person  affected  with  a weak 
heart  considerable  disquiet. 

Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  teams  eased 
up,  paying  more  attention  to  combination,  and 
from  then  on  it  was  real  hockey.  Now  St. 
Boniface  has  the  puck,  now  Wesley.  Aikens, 
the  left  wing,  passes  his  opponent,  dodges  the 
cover-point,  and,  when  at  good  range,  shoots. 
The  goal-tender  stops  it,  but  before  he  has  time 
to  relieve,  J ohnson,  the  centre,  who  is  close 
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upon  it,  slaps  it  in,  and  first  blood  goes  to 
Wesley.  Time,  12  minutes.  St.  Boniface  gets 
(he  rubber  on  the  scratch-off.  The  four  for- 
wards break  away  together  and  a lively  bit  of 
passing  ensues.  “Cog55  Dlarat  has  it  now,  and 
with  only  the  point  to  pass,  shoots,  but  the  shot 
is  blocked  and  a chance  to  score  is  lost.  Assel- 
tyne,  of  Wesley,  is  right  after  the  puck,  and 
getting  it  behind  his  own  goal,  dodges  the 
opposing  rover,  picking  up  speed  as  he  goes, 
and  circling  wide  on  the  cover-point  and  point, 
who  are  rather  far  out,  closes  in  on  the  goal, 
takes  quick  aim  and  the  disc  lands  in  the  net. 
Time,  3 minutes. 

Two  goals  for  Wesley  and  only  fifteen  min- 
utes left  of  the  first  half ! The  St.  Boniface 
supporters  begin  to  look  at  one  another  in  a 
dazed  sort  of  way,  but  they  still  keep  up  the 
cheering  and  the  game  goes  on. 

It  was  a half  full  of  thrilling  moments,  and 
to  a hockey  crowd  this  is  divine.  A succes- 
sion of  startling  passes,  daring  monoeuvres, 
wonderful  individual  rushes  which  only  lose 
power  in  description,  and  which  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated must  be  seen  when  the  excitement 
is  upon  you,  marked  the  game. 

Wesley  played  fast — there  was  no  getting  over 
that,  and  as  the  St.  Boniface  seven  left  the 
ice  at  half-time,  with  the  score  3-0  against 
them — for  another  tally  had  been  made — they 
began  to  realize  that  it  looked  very  much  as 
if  the  ’Varsity  Cup  would  be  seen  in  other 
halls  than  in  their  own.  But  each  player 
wore  a smiling  face,  and  after  all,  what  a fine 
thing  hope  is. 

III. 

The  seven  St.  Boniface  players  were  all 
stretched  upon  their  respective  boards,  receiv- 
ing an  alcohol  rub-down,  when  Coach  “Tony” 


Gingras  entered  the  dressing-room.  Visitors 
were  immediately  dismissed  and  only  players, 
trainer  and  coach  remained.  The  coach  quietly 
removed  his  hat  and  coat,  placed  them  on  a 
chair,  then  leaned  up  against  a locker.  Around 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  there  played  just  a 
ghost  of  a smile.  He  hadn’t  yet  spoken  a word. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  was 
“Tony.” 

“I  suppose  some  of  you  expect  a calling- 
down;  in  fact,  I believe  the  majority  of  you 
do.  Well.  I’m  sorry,  but  I can't  give  it.”  It 
seemed  so  very  funny.  Yet  no  one  laughed. 
You  could  have  heard  a pin  fall.  “And  maybe 
some  of  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  lose.  Wrong  again.”  He  spoke  as 
quietly  as  if  he  were  addressing  a Sunday- 
school  class.”  Boys,  you  have  just  as  much 
chance  to  win  now  as  you  had  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game.  Wesley  can’t  keep  that  pace  up 
forever;  it’s  beyond  them.  Remember.  The 
second  they  begin  to  slow  up,  you  start  in. 
Don’t  hesitate  a moment.  What  have  I been 
drilling  into  you  during  the  last  two  months? 
What  have  you  been  doing  in  practice?  What 
have  you  done  to  other  teams?  I see  no 
cause  for  worry.  The  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  you  haven’t  struck  your  pace  yet.  When 
you  do — again  remember — it  only  comes  once 
in  a game.  Above  all,  don’t  fret.  You  have 
thirty  large  minutes  and  the  score  is  only  3-0. 
See  that  you  win.” 

It  was  given  so  gently,  in  such  a low,  calm 
voice  that  it  touched  everyone.  A stick  fell 
to  the  floor,  and  no  one  attempted  to  pick  it  up. 
Some  one  drew  a deep  breath.  . . . Out 

in  the  arena  the  band  was  beginning  to  play, 
and  a few  strains  reached  the  ears  of  the  silent 
ones  in  the  room. 

Suddenly  there  rang  out  upon  the  stillness 
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the  sound  of  the  referee’s  whistle.  The  players 
grasped  gloves  and  sticks,  pulled  on  sweaters, 
and  started  for  the  door.  But  it  was  blocked. 
Pressed  close  against  the  wood  were  the  mas- 
sive shoulders  of  “Tony”  the  coach.  Every- 
one stopped  in  surprise.  Then  again  was  heard 
the  calm,  quiet  voice  that  had  spoken  a moment 
before:  “Down  on  your  knees,  boys;  might  as 
well  have  God’s  help.”  And  on  the  bare  floor 
of  the  club-room  nine  people  knelt.  Up  in  the 
heavens  the  clouds  parted  at  the  word-sign 
that  has  never  yet  failed,  and  nine  “Our 
Fathers”  were  placed  on  the  records  of  gold. 

IY. 

“My  God ! What  rushes ! What  speed  ! That 
St.  Boniface  team  must  have  drunk  deeply  of 
some  magic  elixir  during  the  fifteen  minutes’ 
intermission.”  Everyone  noticed  it.  The  boys 
from  across  the  river  played  with  more  con- 
fidence than  before.  There  was  no  hesitation, 
no  doubt  about  taking  the  initiative.  Wesley 
kept  up  its  steady,  consistent  game  and  what 
was  a great  first  half  promised  to  be  a greater 
second. 

St.  Boniface  scored  after  five  minutes  of 
play  on  a beautiful  four-abreast  forward  rush, 
and  confidence  returned  to  the  hearts  of  their 
supporters  with  a swing. 

Ten  minutes  more  of  fast  and  furious  play- 
ing, and  St.  Boniface  added  another  to  the 
first,  making  the  score  3-2.  Fifteen  minutes 
remained  to  even  up.  Then  the  faces  of  seven 
red,  white  and  green  jerseyed  players  took  on 
that  look  of  determination  we  sometimes  see — 
in  pictures  of  the  battle-field,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  on  the  street.  It  was  a repetition 
of  the  Trafalgar  exhortation  in  miniature. 
Every  man  responded.  Only  the  flags  were 
different. 


Dlarat  has  it  now  and  he  breaks  through 
centre.  The  Wesley  forwards  follow  back  and 
catch  him  at  the  net.  There’s  a mix-up  in 
front  of  goal  and  Wesley  secures.  Asseltyne 
takes  it  half-way  down  the  ice,  but  is  checked. 
St.  Boniface  secures  and  centre  and  cover 
start  down  together.  There’s  a pass  in  front 
on  cover-point,  a return  in  front  of  point,  and 
with  the  goal  but  ten  feet  away  the  goal-tender 
rushes  out  and  blocks.  Everyone  is  standing 
up  now,  and  the  crowd  is  wild.  The  puck  goes 
over  the  side  and  hits  someone.  It’s  a woman. 
She  faints.  Two  young  men  carry  her  to  the 
ladies’  dressing-room  and  the  people  forget  the 
incident  in  the  excitement  that  is  everywhere 
predominant.  The  St.  Boniface  supporters  yell 
themselves  hoarse.  Above  the  voice  of  the 
crowd  can  be  heard  the  insistent — 

“Zoalicum,  Zoalicum,  hie  away  ho ! 

Tamarack,  Tamarack,  zis  boom  ho ! 

Lacata,  Lacata,  ha  ! ha  ! ha ! 

St.  Boniface,  St.  Boniface,  rah ! rah ! rah !” 
And  again : 

Nigger,  nigger,  hoe  potater,  half  past 
alligator, 

Rom,  Rom,  bully  nigger,  chick-woh-doh ! 

St.  Boniface,  St.  Boniface,  Rah ! Rah ! Rah ! 

Both  defenses  have  been  playing  close  in 
on  goal,  and  to  score  one  had  to  pass  three 
goal-tenders.  The  points  start  rushing  now 
with  the  forwards  and  they  go  down  the  ice 
four  abreast  almost  every  time.  Wesley’s  cover 
has  the  puck,  the  four  forwards  cluster  and 
spread,  lowering  their  bodies  in  order  to  pick 
up  speed  more  quickly.  Shea  intercepts  the 
pass;  in  a stride  is  past  the  line  and  open  ice 
before  him.  The  point  closes  in  with  the  goal- 
tender.  One — two — three  seconds  and  Shea’s  up- 
on the  goal.  He  looks  up  quickly,  shoots  to  the 
side  and  low.  The  puck  glances  off  the  goal- 
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tender’s  pad  and  bounces  into  the  net.  Ex- 
citement runs  high.  Hats  are  thrown  into 
the  air  and  old  and  young  embrace.  Before 
enthusiasm  has  in  any  way  subsided,  they’re  off 
again  and  the  hand  of  the  big  clock  points 
three  minutes  to  the  hour.  It's  end  to  end  play 
for  a minute  or  two ; then  just  as  the  St.  Boni- 
face yell  rings  upon  the  night  air,  just  as  the 
clock  is  preparing  to  strike,  a lone  figure  shoots 
down  the  ice  in  a burst  of  speed  that  electrifies 
the  crowd.  He  gives  no  one  time  to  think. 
A yell,  a silence,  a body  bending,  a stick  lift- 
ing, a quivering  net  and — 


Now  they  say  that  ’Varsity  Cup,  emblematic 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Hockey  Championship, 
will  repose  in  St.  Boniface  halls. 

V. 

“Wasn’t  that  a wonderful  rally  St.  Boniface 
made  in  the  second  half?”  the  speaker  of  the 
opening  lines  remarked  to  his  companion.  “In- 
deed it  was,”  the  other  replied.  “Now  I 
wonder  if  a prayer” — But  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  was  lost  as  the  two  men  disappeared 
in  the  crowd. 

A.  Harold  Conway,  ’09. 


Sunset  at  J£>ea. 

Lo,  where  he  sinks  from  sight, 

The  day  forgets  her  light ; 

Nor  breathes  a wave 
To  break  the  silence  sweet, 

Where  sky  and  ocean  meet 
Above  his  grave. 

Rev.  John  B.  Tabb. 

Aspice ! ubi  Hesperias  Phoebus  descendit  in  undas 
Non  jam  diffundit  lumen,  ut  ante,  dies. 
Incubat  et  requies  dulcis — silet  unda — sepulchre, 
Qua  maria  et  coelum  consociata  putes. 


Francis  P.  Schiavone,  ’10. 
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Civil  mar  or  mar  of  tbt  Rebellion? 


The  United  States  Senate  has  discarded  the 
term  “War  of  the  Rebellion,”  and  has  unani- 
mously accepted  “Civil  War”  as  the  name  most 
applicable  to  the  struggle  of  1861.  This  deci- 
sion, incidental  to  a debate  on  a proposed 
amendment  to  a pension  bill,  was  preceded  by 
an  entertaining  discussion  of  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  different  terms.  None  of  the  Sena- 
tors threshed  out  the  subject  very  completely; 
none  pretended  to  any  great  objection  as  to 
which  term  might  be  used,  and  though  the 
amendment  was  finally  carried,  there  is  still 
much  room  for  the  consideration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  titles  proposed. 

Does  “War  of  the  Rebellion”  properly  de- 
scribe the  events?  Is  it  fitting?  The  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  defines  rebellion  as  “deliberate, 
organized,  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  to  the 
laws  or  operations  of  a government,  by  those 
who  owe  it  obedience.”  Now  as  the  Southern 
States  had  applied  of  their  own  accord  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Union,  they  de  facto  promised 
their  obedience  to  the  National  Government. 
Their  resistance  was  deliberate : the  several 
State  Senates  passed  articles  of  Secession,  and 
summoned  their  citizens  to  arms.  It  was  or- 
ganized inasmuch  as  the  States  were  united  in 
revolt,  waged  war  as  one  body,  and  had  a Presi- 
dent and  Cabinet  to  direct  their  affairs.  But 
was  it  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  nation? 

The  South  affirmed  that  the  right  of  law 


favored  their  side;  they  decried  all  intimations 
that  they  offered  resistance  to  constitutional 
authority.  Senator  Lodge,  an  historian  of  re- 
pute, declares  in  his  life  of  Daniel  Webster, 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  right 
of  a State  to  secede  from  the  Union  was  never 
questioned.  Senator  Carmack  says,  “I  believe 
that  impartial  history  will  say  that  under  the 
Constitution  as  it  once  existed,  secession  was 
a constitutional  right.”  The  States  had  of  their 
own  free  will  entered  the  Union;  did  it  not  fol- 
low that  they  could  as  freely  cast  off  their  bonds 
of  allegiance?  Indeed,  this  question,  though  it 
was  debated  again  and  again,  by  such  brilliant 
orators  and  Statesmen  as  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  was  never  decided  till  the  Constitution 
was  amended  in  the  Reconstruction  period,  so 
that  it  forever  prohibits  any  State  from  assum- 
ing such  right  or  advancing  any  such  declara- 
tion, and  so  ended  the  controversy. 

But  was  it  “Civil  War”?  “War  between  dif- 
ferent sections  or  parties  of  the  same  country 
or  nation”  is  the  definition  of  Civil  War  given 
in  Webster’s.  In  one  sense  the  great  conflict 
was  a civil  war.  The  North  was  arrayed  against 
the  South;  the  upholders  of  slavery  against 
the  Abolitionists.  But  there  the  resemblance 
ends.  The  contest  was  not  for  party  suprem- 
acy; one  side  fought  for  a right  it  held  so 
sacred  that  life  was  willingly  sacrificed  to 
maintain  it,  while  the  other  battled  to  prove 
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such  a right  non-existent.  Except  at  the 
very  beginning  they  were  not  two  parties  under 
one  government.  The  South  was  a united  Con- 
federacy, with  an  organization  and  government 
similar  to  the  North,  and  at  one  time  so  nearly 
approached  the  dignity  of  a position  among  the 
world’s  nations,  that  only  Gettysburg  prevented 
England  from  recognizing  her  as  a power. 
Civil  war  would  be  a misnomer;  such  a title 
would  be  misleading. 

Another  suggestion  advanced  was,  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a war  between  sov- 
ereign States,  and  that  each  State  carried  its 
own  banner,  etc.,  the  term  “War  between  the 
States’"  should  be  resolved  upon.  But  it  was  not 
a war  between  sovereign  States.  The  States  were 
organized  into  sovereign  bodies  indeed,  but 
each  State  was  by  no  means  sovereign  in  the 
true  acceptation  of  the  word.  The  separate 
States  as  such  did  not  dispute  with  one  another. 

Again,  the  Border  States,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Missouri  and  Tennessee,  were  never  de- 
cided in  their  obedience  to  either  side.  They 
furnished  contingents  in  answer  to  the  call  of 
both  the  North  and  South.  Tennessee  alone 
furnished  32,000  soldiers  for  the  Union  army, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  conceded  that  every 
State,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mississippi, 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  Federal  army. 
So  apparently  all  the  States  were  divided  in 
their  allegiance,  and  this  fact  alone  contradicts 
the  accuracy  of  the  term  “War  between  the 
States.” 

Now  we  arrive  at  what  seems  to  be  the  most 


just  and  accurate  designation:  i.  e.  Senator 
Patterson's  “War  of  the  Secession.”  The  con- 
tention of  the  Southern  States  was  that  in  all 
justice  they  were  in  a position  to  secede  at  will 
from  the  compact  to  which  they  had  subjected 
themselves  upon  entrance  into  the  Union.  They 
interpreted  the  Constitution  as  being  an  agree- 
ment between  the  States,  from  which  withdraw- 
al was  as  much  a matter  of  volition  as  entrance 
into  it  had  been.  Of  course,  minor  issues  were 
also  involved,  but  the  final  cause  of  the  war 
was  the  declaration  of  this  right  by  the  South, 
and  the  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  disa- 
buse the  Southerners  of  any  such  delusion.  The 
right  of  secession  was  the  rock  on  which  the 
nation  split.  Blood  was  spilt,  brother  fought 
brother,  blood  relations  aimed  at  one  another’s 
life,  ruin  and  desolation  filled  the  land,  all  for 
secession. 

“Civil  War,”  or  “War  between  the  States,” 
would  give  a very  erroneous  idea  of  the  actual 
state  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  the  war.  “War  of 
the  Rebellion”  we  think  is  altogether  wrong, 
but  even  were  it  not  we  should  not  employ  that 
title.  The  Southerners  are  as  patriotic  and  as 
loyal  citizens  of  our  Republic  as  their  Northern 
brothers,  and  if  they  resent  being  called  rebels, 
why  not  respect  their  wishes  ? They  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  their  resentment,  since  the  name 
carries  with  it  a degree  of  scorn  and  contempt, 
say  what  we  will.  Is  not  therefore  the  last 
appellation  most  descriptive  and  most  accurate  ? 

John  W.  Clancy,  ’10. 
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Pity  my  blindness,  give  me  light 
That  I may  see, 

Though  darkly,  what  I owe  to  Thee. 
Had  I done  always  by  the  right, 

I had  not  lost,  as  now,  Thy  sight. 

Guide  Thou  my  weakling  steps  direct, 
Show  me  Thy  path, 

Lest  I come  headlong  in  Thy  wrath. 
My  walking  by  Thy  Grace  perfect ; 
Lest  I should  dash  my  foot,— protect. 

Whisper  to  me  Thy  hidden  Word, 

’Tis  all  that  lives, 

And  peace  to  melancholy  gives. 
Injustice  foul  and  base  accord, 

Rule  they  not  me,  I pray,  0 Lord. 


J.  N.  C. 


“A  DYING  BOVS  LAST  REQUEST .” 
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“fll  Dying  Boy’s  Cast  Request.” 


Everything  was  quiet,  every  sound  was 
hushed.  The  wind  was  not  strong  enough 
even  to  rustle  the  leaves  of  the  tall  elms  that 
stood,  and  still  stand,  on  that  lonesome  avenue. 

The  moon  threw  its  silvery  beams  upon  the 
trees  in  vain  endeavor  to  pierce  them,  and  the 
far  distant  orbs  of  the  sky  twinkled  and  seemed 
to  wink  slyly  at  each  other  at  the  failure  of  the 
moon. 

From  between  the  trees  there  issued  a stream 
of  light  that,  falling  on  the  cold  pavement, 
looked  like  a foe  trapped  and  surrounded  by  its 
enemy — darkness. 

No  music  floated,  as  usual,  from  the  neat 
little  houses  that  loomed  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  and  no  sound  whatever  betrayed  the 
presence  of  anyone. 

A dull  light,  here  and  there,  showed  the 
presence  of  a window. 

Under  the  great  elms,  I strolled  this  beauti- 
ful evening,  and  though  having  no  heart  for 
grandeur  I took  in  all  these  things  at  a glance, 
but  did  not  suspect  until  afterwards,  while  re- 
calling that  night,  what  a grand  one  it  really 
was. 

As  I wandered  along  the  avenue,  gloomy  and 
depressed,  I was  thinking  of  other  things  be- 
sides those  of  nature,  things  that  happen  to  us 
all,  things  that  enter  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  but 
in  time  die,  like  ourselves,  and  are  forgotten. 

Looking  round  I found  that  I had  passed  my 
destination,  but  I quickly  retraced  my  steps 
and  mounting  the  stoop  rang  the  bell. 


A week  previously,  a tall  handsome  young 
man  broke  the  tape  a winner  of  the  two-mile 
run,  and  as  he  left  the  track  the  ground  ap- 
parently shook  with  cheer  upon  cheer  mingled 
with  college  yells  and  bis  name  sounded  and  re- 
sounded, echoed  and  re-echoed  over  the  college 
grounds. 

As  he  moved  off  the  track,  trainers  showered 
him  with  congratulations — a rather  extraordi- 
nary proceeding — all  of  which  he  received  with 
faint  smiles  and  nods  of  recognition. 

The  air  and  grounds  were  damp,  and  there- 
fore dangerous  to  an  overheated  athlete. 

Everybody  wanted  to  shake  his  hand  and 
offer  their  own,  simple  praises.  He  saluted  a 
few  intimate  friends  and  tried  to  reach  his 
room,  but  do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  force 
a passage  through  that  kind  and  innocent  bar- 
rier. 

Jack  Walling  knew  the  dangers  that  would 
probably  befall  him  by  remaining  exposed  at 
such  a time,  and  was  not  the  one  to  risk  any  of 
them  for  a little  more  praise  no  matter  whence 
it  came. 

He  gradually  pierced  his  way  through  the 
host  of  friends  and,  somewhat  battered,  reached 
his  dressing-room. 

Once  alone  his  head  fairly  whirled  with  ex- 
citement, for  he  saw  that  he  was  now  the  hero 
of  the  college  world. 

He  had  beaten  all  the  crack  runners  of  the 
best  colleges,  but  his  greatest  joy  was  that  he 
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had  won  on  his  merits,  and  had  lifted  his  college 
still  higher  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Leaving  his  dressing-room  he  hastened 
through  the  crowd  and  hopped  over  the  old 
fence  that  stood  where  it  stands  to-day,  a help- 
ful addition  to  the  beautv  of  the  spot. 

It  was  June,  and  the  earth  was  covered  with 
a sea  of  green  that  the  pleased  eye  followed 
until  it  was  broken  and  dashed  apart,  like  the 
ocean  at  the  foot  of  a cliff. 

He  walked  through  the  fields,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  cough  he  gave,  and  placing  it  on  the 
list  of  his  minor  troubles. 

Presently  he  reached  the  road  down  which  he 
turned  and  soon  entered  the  familiar  little 
town. 

All  the  boys  were  off  to  the  games,  so  Jack 
continued  his  walk  unmolested,  until  he  came 
to  a pretty  little  cottage  with  its  low  stoop, 
pointed  cupola,  large  bay  windows  and  neat 
little  garden  preceding  it,  where  his  mother 
met  him  and  expressed  her  thankfulness  that 
he  had  won. 

Jack  had  another  severe  attack  of  coughing 
on  the  stoop,  and  could  not  stop  for  several 
moments,  and  when  he  did  stop  his  mother 
advised  him  to  po  at  once  to  the  doctor. 

For  the  first  time  he  seemed  worried,  for 
he  knew  his  mother  would  awaken  no  false 
fears  within  him  and  felt  that  this  was  worse 
than  the  ordinary  cold. 

Upon  his  mother's  advice  he  consulted  the 
family  physician  and  was  given  a prescription 
which  he  had  filled  out  and  returned  home. 

The  misty  clouds  had  drifted  away  and  the 
monarch  of  the  skies  smiled  brigtly  upon  the 
scene,  content  that  he  had  at  last  conquered 
and  taken  command  of  the  field,  while  his  de- 
feated enemy  retreated  in  space. 

So  with  the  sun  shining  brightly  but  low  in 


the  west,  the  people  returned  from  the  games 
in  groups,  discussing  their  disappointments, 
and  not  forgetting  to  hint  at  or  even  speak 
outright  of  their  correct  prophecies. 

Their  hearts  wmuld  have  been  saddened  had 
they  but  known  what  the  games  they  had  en- 
joyed so  much  would  cost  their  hero,  the  boy 
whom  they  had  cheered  more  than  any  other. 

But  not  suspecting  any  harm  their  hearts  were 
light  and  gay,  with  all  the  surrounding  beauty. 

They  noticed  the  beautiful  pink  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  as  it  sank  below  the  clear  hori- 
zon, ceding  its  reign  to  the  evening  star,  dark- 
ness set  in,  and  after  a brief  supremacy  bowed 
obeisance  to  the  queen  of  night. 

Jack  tossed  about  in  bed  that  night,  striv- 
ing fiercely  against  fate,  but  all  his  efforts 
were  fruitless,  and  he  finally  gave  up  in  de- 
spair. 

The  cold,  gray  dawn  slowly  arrived,  a most 
welcome  visitor  to  the  sick,  tossing  boy,  as  he 
lay  abed  with  a cold  and  a fever. 

The  doctor  was  quite  surprised  to  find  his 
patient  with  such  a temperature,  and  after 
leaving  another  prescription  prepared  to  de- 
part. 

He  told  the  anxious  mother  her  boy  would 
soon  recover  with  careful  nursing,  but  she 
noticed  the  troubled  look  on  his  face  while  ex- 
amining her  son,  and  when  he  left  the  sick 
room  questioned  him  and  said  she  was  not  to 
be  deceived  into  believing  that  her  boy  was  well 
as  he  had  told  her. 

The  doctor  admitted  that  Jack  was  in  very 
bad  condition,  but  said  he  would  be  all  right 
in  a week. 

As  I had  not  seen  Jack  at  college  that  day, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  he  was  taking 
a well-earned  rest,  and  so  I did  not  pay  him  a 
visit. 
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But  when  he  was  not  present  the  second  day 
I called  to  see  him  after  class  and  learned  why 
he  had  been  absent.  Jack’s  fever  had  somewhat 
abated,  his  temperature  was  nearly  normal, 
and  when  I entered  the  house  he  was  wrapped 
in  blankets  and  sitting  near  the  bay  window. 

A bright  smile  and  hearty  handshake  proved 
he  was  glad  to  see  me,  both  of  which  I re- 
turned. 

While  speaking  he  mentioned  that  I was  the 
first  visitor  since  his  illness  came  on,  and  his 
mother  afterwards  remarked  that  it  would  be 
much  better  if  I were  his  only  one. 

Mrs.  Walling  asked  me  quietly  to  keep  Jack’s 
sickness  a secret,  which  I promised  to  do,  and 
then  leaving  my  best  wishes  for  his  recovery, 
I departed. 

Somehow  though,  it  was  learned  at  college 
that  Jack  had  been  very  ill,  and  all  the  students 
wished  to  visit  him  and  convey  their  own  ex- 
pression of  sympathy. 

For  the  following  few  days  Mrs.  Walling  had 
a great  many  callers,  each  awaiting  his  turn  to 
see  Jack. 

The  doctor  had  forbidden  the  patient  to  re- 
ceive more  than  one  visitor  at  a time,  so  Jack 
followed  his  instructions  to  the  letter. 

The  exertion  of  these  few  days  put  Jack  back 
in  bed  again,  a sicker  man  than  before. 

The  next  day  twenty  visitors  were  refused 
permission  to  see  him. 

Those  who  were  denied  this  privilege  re- 
turned to  the  college  and  reported  that  he  was 
in  a critical  condition,  though  many  did  not 
believe  this  report,  as  they  had  seen  him  the 
day  before  when  he  appeared  to  be  improving. 

His  professor  at  college,  however,  visited  him 
and  entertained  hopes  that  he  would  shortly 
recover  and  be  in  class  again. 

He  was  a medical  professor  and  before  leav- 


ing told  Mrs.  Walling  her  son  had  symptoms 
of  pneumonia.  She  redoubled  her  efforts  to 
make  him  comfortable,  but  he  was  as  comfort- 
able as  possibly  could  be. 

I was  with  Jack  all  day,  and  when  I left  he 
was  in  a deep  sleep  of  exhaustion.  The  moon 
was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  it  was  about  ten- 
thirty  o’clock. 

As  I passed  out  of  the  town  and  came  to  the 
little  bridge  that  spanned  the  brook,  I stopped 
and  leaning  on  the  rail,  gazed  at  the  rippling 
water  that  glittered  and  sparkled  in  the  moon- 
light, making  miniature  cararacts  as  it  rushed 
over  the  stones,  and  then  pranced  out  of  sight, 
as  it  passed  under  the  bridge  to  emerge  again 
on  the  other  side  to  continue  its  mirthful  way. 

Deep  in  thought  of  what  I would  probably 
do  if  Jack  should  never  recover  I left  the  little 
bridge  and  followed  the  road  to  the  college. 

On  either  side  of  me  were  trees  in  the  bloom 
of  life,  their  leaves  young  and  fresh  and  as 
green  as  the  greenest  emerald. 

Beyond  the  line  of  trees,  in  the  June  moon- 
light I could  see  the  fields  of  corn  or  wheat, 
and  in  the  distance  the  outline  of  a farmhouse 
with  one  brilliant  window  showing  that  the 
owner  was  not  far  «iway. 

For  the  next  mile  a repetition  of  this  con- 
tinued until  I neared  the  college  gate  and  the 
well-known  buildings  showed  against  the  sky. 

The  Alumni  Hall  was  first  to  be  seen,  to  the 
west  was  the  old  church  and  to  the  east  Second 
Division  building.  Across  the  lane  the  low 
Eose  Hill  Manor  stood,  and  across  from  that 
was  the  chapel  directly  in  front  of  the  First 
Division  that  overlooked  the  ball  field,  and  the 
Medical  Buildinar  to  the  south. 

The  moon  illumined  the  ground,  as  well  as 
the  southern  sides  of  all  the  buildings,  and  the 
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track  upon  which  Jack  had  won  so  many  honors 
seemed  almost  radiant. 

And  yet  upon  these  lovely  grounds  there  was 
but  one  figure  other  than  myself,  but  no  heart 
throbbed  in  its  breast  as  in  mine.  It  moved 
not,  but  remained  and  surveyed  the  same  place, 
as  it  remains  and  surveys  that  same  place  to 
this  day,  and  it  is  as  welcome  or  more  welcome 
than  we  were.  For  there  upon  a pedestal  with 
out-stretched  arms  ready  to  receive  anyone  who 
will  recognize  it,  stands  the  figure  of  Our  Lady 
Most  Holy. 

I raised  my  hat  as  I passed  it  and  entered 
the  new  building.  Again  everything  was  quiet, 
the  students  were  not  up  as  late  as  usual,  so  I 
at  once  retired  to  my  dormitory. 

I repaired  to  Jack’s  house  again  the  follow- 
ing morning  and  remained  all  day. 

His  temperature  was  the  same,  but  he  gradu- 
ally became  weaker,  and  by  night  was  but  a 
shadow  of  his  old  self. 

He  finally  fell  asleep  near  midnight  and  so 
remained  until  morning. 

Much  wearied  I left  his  house  that  night, 
and  to  me  everything  seemed  cheerful  save  my- 
self. 

Even  the  moon  as  it  peeped  through  a crevice 
in  the  clouds  and  threw  its  mellow  light  upon 
me  seemed  to  say  gayly,  “Slumber  not,  but  look 
around  and  smile.”  Indeed  everything  around 
was  beautiful,  and  the  soft  hooting  of  the  owl 
never  sounded  sweeter,  never  before  had  I no- 
ticed these  things  as  I did  that  night. 

My  heart  was  filled,  yes  filled  to  the  brim 
and  ready  to  burst,  but  I tried  to  drown  my 
thoughts  by  admiring  the  beauty  of  nature. 

Something  I heard  that  day  had  stricken 
and  shattered  me  to  the  innermost  parts ; some- 
thing I had  never  expected  so  soon  had  rent 
my  soul  asunder ; something  had  made  me  sink 


to  the  brink  of  unconsciousness,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  robbed  me  of  my  heart  and 
soul’s  most  ardent  wish. 

As  never  before  my  whole  form  trembled 
when  I thought  over  what  I had  just  heard, 
and  when  I realized  what  it  meant  to  one  person, 
a person  who  devoted  her  life  to  him,  and  who 
now  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  her  life’s 
labors,  a mother  who  had  worked  with  might 
and  main  to  secure  his  happiness  and  comfort, 
I was  torn  with  pity;  yes.  Jack,  her  heart’s 
only  consoler,  was  to  be  smitten  under  her  very 
eyes,  and  the  tender  hands  that  had  caressed 
him  in  his  boyhood  and  in  his  youth  could  do 
so  no  more. 

With  such  thoughts  running  through  my 
mind  how  could  I be  otherwise?  Could  I have 
gone  home  with  a bright  smile  upon  my  face 
and  speak  cheerfully  to  everyone  I met?  Oh, 
no;  have  your  best  friend  pronounced  beyond 
all  hope  of  saving  by  an  expert  physician  and 
see  what  a blow  your  feelings  will  receive,  a 
blow  that  if  as  unexpected  as  this  one  was  to 
me  will  reel  you  to  the  very  edge  of  insens- 
ibility, if  not  over  the  brink. 

Of  course,  if  your  field  of  friends  is  ab- 
solutely desolate  you  will  not  experience  this 
sensation,  but  let  us  hope  that  your  field  is  well 
cultivated. 

It  was  not  until  late  that  I arose  the  next 
morning,  having  overslept  myself. 

I hastened  to  Jack’s  house,  where  I remained 
until  half-past  six,  when  I left  for  the  college 
only  to  return  shortly. 

His  home  that  day  was  quiet  and  mourn- 
ful. 

Silence  at  such  a time  is  the  only  comforter. 
No  one  breathed  a word  as  they  moved  around 
until  the  doctor  arrived,  whom  they  desperately 
assailed  with  hushed  questions,  and  were  told 
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that  he  could  answer  none  of  them  until  after 
he  had  seen  the  patient. 

We  ushered  him  into  the  sick  room  with 
anxiety  written  on  every  feature,  and  breath- 
lessly awaited  the  termination  of  the  visit. 

With  a sad  shake  of  his  head  the  doctor 
picked  up  his  satchel  and  left  the  room,  Jack’s 
mother  and  myself  closely  following. 

He  said  Jack  would  soon  be  unconscious  and 
to  send  immediately  for  a priest.  As  the  col- 
lege was  the  nearest  place  I went  there  at 
once,  and  returned  with  the  answer  that  Jack’s 
confessor  would  start  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thus,  as  I began  this  story  about  that  event- 
ful night,  I was  walking  under  the  spreading 
elms  and  the  moon,  slowly  climbing  the  dense 
walls  of  heaven,  was  struggling  to  pierce  the 
trees  and  reach  me  as  I returned  to  Mrs.  Wal- 
ling’s house. 

Twenty  minutes  later  a priest  entered  and 
was  shown  at  once  to  Jack’s  room,  where  he 
administered  the  last  rites  of  the  Church. 

Mrs.  Walling,  her  sister,  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
and  myself  then  entered  the  room.  Jack  was 
lying,  with  his  head  propped  up  rather  high 
and  gazing  blankly  at  the  wall  and  on  through 
it  into  infinite  space. 

Mrs.  Walling  fainted  on  entering  the  cham- 
ber, and  I bore  her  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  her  sister  remained  to  bring  back  con- 
sciousness, while  I returned  to  the  sick  room 
again. 

A look  of  suppressed  sorrow  was  on  the  face 
of  my  beloved  friend,  and  as  he  turned  and  saw 
that  I was  alone  a painful  smile  fluttered 
across  his  countenance  and  he  tried  to  rise  in 


the  bed,  but  failed  and  smiled  at  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  then  said,  with  childish  simplicity, 
“Ben,  oh  Ben,  what  shall  my  mother  do  ? Think, 
just  think  what  she  has  done  for  me,  and  what 
one  favor  have  I returned  ? Oh,  tell  me,  for  all 
the  benefits  I have  derived  from  what  she  has 
worked  so  hard  for,  tell  me  what  one  thing  I 
have  returned,  and  yet  she  thinks  so  much  of 
me.  See  how  she  has  striven  and  gone  through 
hardship  after  hardship  for  my  sake.  . . . 

But  for  leaving  her  I would  not  care.  . . . 

Do  see  that  she  is  taken  care  of  when  I am 
gone,  see  that  she  has  a home  and  has  not  to 
work  and  strive  for  a living.  But  to  think  what 
she  has  suffered  and  will  suffer  for  my 
sake.  ...  It  is  hard  to  leave  a mother 
like  that  who  would  give  her  life  for  me,  but 
let  me  be  silent,  for  it  is  the  Lord’s  Will.  . . . 
Don’t  forget,  Ben,  and  fulfill  my  last  request 
and  I will,” — his  voice  died  into  a whisper  and 
his  eyes  fixed  themselves  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
then: 

He  saw  a hand  I could  not  see  that  beckoned 
him  away. 

He  heard  a voice  I could  not  hear  that  said  he 
could  not  stay. 

Thus,  Jack,  my  dearest  friend  at  college,  re- 
signed to  the  Will  of  God,  passed  from  this 
world  of  miseries  to  eternal  hapiness. 

His  mother  now  lives  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  as  happy  as  she  possibly  can  be 
after  her  loss. 

And  there,  in  the  little  village  cemetery,  and 
under  the  silent  guardians  of  the  night,  sleeps 
a peaceful  youth  for  whom  we  all  now  mourn. 

Howard  McCauley,  Prep. 
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Cifc  and  Recollections  of  Sen.  Robert  €.  Eee.* 


“My  name  is  not  for  sale  at  any  price.”  This 
noble  sentiment  constituted  the  reply  which 
Robert  E.  Lee  gave  to  an  insurance  company, 
when  it  offered  him  an  enormous  salary  if  he 
would  allow  the  company  to  use  his  name  as 
its  president,  with  no  actual  participation  or 
labor  in  its  affairs.  It  was  the  answer  of  a man 
who  recognized  the  value  of  honor  and  acted 
upon  his  conviction,  and  as  such  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended.  Nor,  indeed,  can  we  exag- 
gerate the  praise  which  is  due  to  all  the  actions 
of  the  whole  life  of  this  renowned  general,  the 
100th  anniversary  of  whose  birth  was  celebrated 
on  January  18,  1907. 

The  Washington  and  Lee  University  which 
he  raised,  during  his  presidency  of  that  institu- 
tion, from  an  unknown  college  to  a reputable 
university,  and  for  which  favor  his  name  was 
added  to  that  of  the  other  celebrated  com- 
mander in  the  title  of  the  same  university, 
commemorated  his  birth  with  fitting  cere- 
monies. Not  only  does  the  South,  whose  idol  he 
was,  recall  and  revere  the  many  brilliant  and 
virtuous  qualities  of  this  great  man,  but  the 
whole  nation  recognizes  in  him  the  consummate 
general  and  the  highest  type  of  manhood. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in  General  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee’s  character  and  career,  his  Life  and 
Recollections  written  by  his  son,  Capt.  Robert 

* Life  and  Recollections  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  by  his  son,  Captain  Robert  Lee. 


Lee,  and  recently  published,  will  prove  a source 
of  great  pleasure  and  beneficial  historical  knowl- 
edge. Disclosing  as  it  does  the  home  life,  the 
army  life,  friendships,  sentiments  and  qualities 
of  this  remarkable  man,  as  testified  to  by  his 
private  and  public  letters,  as  well  as  by  the 
recollections  of  his  son,  intimate  friends  and 
comrades  in  war,  they  are  intensely  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  letters  and  recollections 
date  from  the  time  of  his  service  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  to  his  death. 

After  serving  with  honor  as  a colonel  of 
cavalry  in  the  Mexican  campaign,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  many  letters  to  his  family,  telling 
them  how  much  he  missed  them,  and  how 
eagerly  he  was  awaiting  the  day  of  his  return, 
Lee  took  charge  for  a short  time  of  the  Florida 
coast  defences.  He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  to  fill  the  post 
of  superintendent.  His  son,  Robert,  who  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  academy,  was  encour- 
aged and  helped  in  all  his  sports  and  studies 
by  his  father,  as  often  as  his  duties  permitted. 
Although  Lee  was  a strict  disciplinarian  and 
demanded  rigid  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  he  was  revered  and  loved  by  all  the 
students  for  his  personal  charm  and  kindly 
manner.  He  stayed  here  a few  years  and  then 
took  charge  of  a fort  in  Texas. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  all  the 
tranquillity  of  peace  would  be  changed  into  the 
strife  of  war,  and  men  would  be  compelled  to 
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declare  on  which  side  their  sentiments  lay,  and 
to  uphold  those  sentiments  with  the  arms  of 
battle.  In  April,  1861,  after  an  interview  with 
General  Scott,  Lee  tendered  his  resignation 
from  a colonelcy  of  U.  S.  cavalry.  In  a letter 
to  his  son  stating  his  reasons  for  the  action  he 
says:  “With  all  my  devotion  to  the  Union  and 
the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  duty  of  an  American 
citizen,  I have  not  been  able  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  raise  my  hand  against  my  relatives, 
my  children,  my  home.  Save  in  defence  of  my 
native  State  I have  no  desire  ever  again  to  draw 
my  sword.”  In  his  speech  on  accepting  the 
command  of  the  Virginia  forces  which  was 
offered  to  him  a few  days  later,  he  declared 
that  trusting  in  God,  in  an  approving  con- 
science, and  in  the  aid  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  would  devote  himself  to  the  defence  and  ser- 
vices of  his  native  State. 

The  first  series  of  engagements  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  occurred  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  these  the  Confederate  forces  suf- 
fered a severe  defeat.  The  blame  was  placed 
upon  Lee’s  shoulders,  who  bore  it  uncomplain- 
ingly, until  it  was  removed  by  the  address  of 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  in  which  the  leader 
of  the  Confederates  stated  that  the  defeat  was 
due  partly  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads 
and  to  the  inclement  weather,  but  especially  to 
the  insubordination  to  Lee’s  orders  and  the 
neglect  of  Lee’s  plans.  The  strong  defences  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  which  acted  as  bases 
of  supplies  to  the  Southern  army  throughout 
the  war,  were  supervised  by  Lee.  After  several 
minor  engagements  Lee  triumphed  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, but  instead  of  being  elated  by  the 
victory  his  disposition  was  the  same  as  before 
the  battle,  except  that  he  deplored  the  loss  of 
his  brave  soldiers  and  officers  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  engagement.  It  has  been  remarked 


of  him  that  he  was  the  same  in  victory  and 
defeat,  always  calm  and  collected. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  “Stonewall”  Jack- 
son,  which  occurred  about  this  period,  and  be- 
tween whom  and  Lee  there  existed  a strong 
friendship,  Lee  became  slightly  ill.  We  may 
gather  from  General  Long’s  description  of  the 
consternation  and  confusion  which  ran 
throughout  the  army  when  the  news  was 
learned,  how  dearly  beloved  and  how  highly  re- 
garded Lee  was  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  an 
army  in  himself.  This  esteem  showed  itself 
greatest  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Colonel 
Marshall  in  an  address  after  the  war  said:  “I 
can  best  describe  the  wonderful  influence  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  over  his  troops  in  this  siege  by 
saying  that  such  was  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  the  men  for  him,  that  they  came  to 
look  upon  the  cause  as  General  Lee’s  cause, 
and  fought  for  it  because  they  loved  him.  To 
them  he  represented  cause,  country  and  all.” 

From  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  in 
February  to  the  latter  part  of  April,  1865,  the 
Confederate  forces  under  Lee,  now  commander- 
in-chief,  struggled  in  vain  to  recover  their 
former  position,  and  at  the  end  of  six  days’  re- 
treat Lee  surrendered.  All  recent  unbiased 
criticisms  of  Lee’s  actions  at  that  memorable 
time  concur  in  the  opinion  that  in  no  other  part 
of  the  war  did  Lee  show  such  ability  and  gen- 
eralship. Opposed  by  an  enemy  ten  times  his 
own  number,  starving  for  lack  of  provisions, 
dying  through  want  of  clothing,  void  of  every 
resource,  it  was  an  impossibility  to  hold  out 
any  longer,  and  the  marvel  is  that  Lee  sus- 
tained it  as  long  as  he  did.  A day  or  two 
before  the  surrender  he  said  to  General  Pen- 
dleton: “I  have  never  believed  we  could  stand 
against  the  gigantic  combination  for  our  sub- 
jugation and  make  good  in  the  long  run  our 
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independence  unless  foreign  powers  should  as- 
sist us.  . . . But  such  consideration  really 

made  with  me  no  difference.  We  had,  I was 
satisfied,  sacred  principles  to  maintain,  and 
rights  to  defend  for  which  we  were  in  duty 
bound  to  do  our  best  with  the  help  of  God, 
even  if  we  perished  in  our  endeavors.”  In 
reading  his  letters  and  sentiments  during  the 
war,  and  in  fact  throughout  his  whole  life, 
we  are  struck  with  the  noble  dependence  on  Al- 
mighty God  and  His  Providence  which  Lee 
exhibited.  There  is  hardly  a letter  in  which 
he  does  not  invoke  God  and  commend  himself 
and  his  friends  to  His  wisdom  and  mercy. 

The  following  is  a description  of  Lee  by 
General  Horace  Porter,  as  the  Southern  com- 
mander appeared  at  the  time  of  the  surrender: 
“He  stood  six  feet  and  an  inch  in  height.  He 
wore  a new  uniform  of  Confederate  gray  and  a 
handsome  sword  and  sash.  His  full  beard  and 
hair  were  in  color  a silver  gray.  He  had  a 
thick  head  of  hair,  except  in  front,  where  it 
had  become  a little  thin.  Paul  Hamilton 
Hayne  spoke  of  him  as  the  most  striking  fig- 
ure he  had  ever  encountered,  “erect  as  a poplar, 
yet  lithe  and  graceful,  with  broad  shoulders 
well  thrown  back  . . . and  the  quiet  and 

dauntless  step  of  one  every  inch  the  gentle- 
man and  soldier.”  All  who  have  met  him 
have  admired  the  impressive  dignity  of  his 
manner  and  the  winning  grace  of  his  conversa- 
tion. 

Field  Marshal  Viscount  Wolsely  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  who  was  an  observer  with  Lee’s  army 
during  several  campaigns,  wrote  of  the  great 
commander:  “He  was  the  ablest  general  and 
to  me  seemed  the  greatest  man  I ever  con- 
versed with,  and  yet  I have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  Von  Moltke  and  Bismark.  General 
Lee  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  ever  seriously 


impressed  and  awed  me  with  their  natural, 
their  inherent  greatness.  His  greatness  made 
me  humble.  His  was  a beautiful  character  and 
of  him  it  may  truthfully  be  written : “In 
righteousness  did  he  judge  and  make  war.” 

We  now  leave  Bobert  Lee’s  military  career, 
which  ended  at  the  surrender  of  Bichmond,  and 
turn  to  the  narration  of  his  life  as  a private 
citizen,  about  which  very  little  has  hitherto 
been  known,  and  which  shows  his  high  ideals 
and  his  practice  of  them.  In  a letter  to  his 
friend  after  the  war  he  says : “I  believe  it  is  the 
duty  of  everyone  to  unite  in  the  restoration  of 
the  country  and  the  re-establishment  of  peace 
and  harmony.”  The  ensuing  quotation  from  the 
address  of  Colonel  Marshall  shows  what  Lee's 
opinions  and  sentiments  were  at  that  time,  and 
how  earnestly  he  strove  to  restore  the  former 
prosperity  of  the  South.  “General  Lee  set  to 
work,  to  use  his  great  influence  to  reconcile  the 
people  of  the  South  to  the  hard  consequences 
of  their  defeat,  to  inspire  them  with  hope,  to 
lead  them  to  accept  freely  and  frankly  the 
government  that  had  been  established  by  the 
result  of  the  war,  and  thus  relieve  them  from 
the  military  rule.”  Throughout  this  disastrous 
period  his  advice,  encouragement  and  example 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  make  the 
Southern  people  see  the  necessity  and  good  of 
complying  with  the  existing  government  and 
of  restoring  the  South. 

In  a letter  to  his  son  advising  him  on  the 
care  and  improvement  of  his  farm  he  gives  his 
opinion  on  negro  labor:  “You  will  never  pros- 
per with  the  blacks,  and  it  is  abhorrent  to  a 
reflecting  mind  to  be  supporting  and  cherishing 
those  who  are  plotting  and  working  for  your 
injury  and  whose  sympathies  and  associations 
are  antagonistic  to  yours.  I wish  them  no  evil 
in  the  world — on  the  contrary,  I will  do  them 
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every  good  in  my  power,  for  I know  that  they 
are  misled  by  those  to  whom  they  have  given 
their  confidence,  but  our  material,  social  and 
political  interests  are  naturally  with  the 
whites.”  From  these  expressions  it  is  evident 
that  Lee  recognized  that  the  negroes  are 
human  and  should  be  treated  accordingly,  but 
that  he  also  saw  that  they  were  a retarding 
influence  in  the  advancement  of  the  South. 

On  August  14,  1885,  Lee  was  offered  the 
presidency  of  Washington  College,  then  but 
little  known,  small  and  poorly  equipped.  His 
friends  never  thought  he  would  accept  it  as  he 
had  been  offered  high  positions  in  three  well- 
known  universities,  and  had  declined  them  all. 
General  Lee  wrote  a letter  of  acceptance  to  the 
trustees  of  the  college,  and  in  it,  after  stating 
the  objection  that  he  was  too  old  to  carry  out 
its  administration  vigorously,  and  that  he  might 
bring  disrepute  upon  the  institution,  as  he  had 
been  excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  amnesty 
proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  said:  “Should  you,  however,  think  that 
my  services  in  the  position  tendered  to  me  will 
be  advantageous  to  the  college  or  country  I 
will  yield  to  your  judgment  and  accept  it.” 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
college  during  his  presidency,  showed  a personal 
interest  in  each  student,  and  always  encouraged 
them  by  his  example  and  advice  to  do  their 
duty  and  be  industrious  while  at  college.  That 
was  the  time  he  said  for  the  sowing  and  plough- 
ing; the  harvesting  would  come  later.  He  had 
the  college  grounds  and  buildings  improved  and 
increased,  and  by  his  influence  and  energy 
raised  it  from  a small  insignificant  college  to 
a university  the  equal  of  any  in  the  State.  To 
show  how  keen  was  his  interest  in  the  education 
of  youth,  we  quote  from  a letter  of  his  written 
during  that  time:  “So  greatly  have  these  edu- 
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cational  interests  been  disturbed  at  the  South, 
and  so  much  does  its  future  condition  depend 
upon  the  rising  generation,  that  I consider 
the  proper  education  of  its  youth  one  of  the 
most  important  objects  now  to  be  attained,  and 
one  from  which  the  greatest  benefits  may  be 
expected.” 

Although  he  was  offered  many  positions  of 
importance  and  wealth,  he  never  swerved  from 
his  resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  interest 
and  advancement  of  the  institution  of  which  he 
was  president.  In  answer  to  a letter,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  head  of  a large  com- 
mercial house  to  be  organized  for  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce  in  the  South,  and  in  which 
he  was  offered  an  important  and  lucrative  posi- 
tion, he  replied:  “I  am  grateful,  but  I have  a 
self-imposed  task  which  I must  accomplish. 
I have  led  the  young  men  of  the  South  in  bat- 
tle ; I have  seen  many  of  them  die  in  the  field ; 
I shall  devote  my  remaining  energies  to  train- 
ing young  men  to  do  their  duty  in  life.” 

To  show  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
not  only  by  the  South,  but  even  by  foreign 
nations,  we  have  only  to  quote  from  a few 
English  scholars  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  Lee  and  who  admired  his  sterling  char- 
acter. In  the  preface  to  his  work,  “Thoughts 
of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,”  Prof.  Long 
says : “If  I were  to  dedicate  this  book  to  any 
man,  I would  dedicate  it  to  the  noble  Virginian 
whose  talents  and  virtues  place  him  by  the 
side  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  who  sat  on  the 
throne  of  the  imperial  Caesars.”  On  the  fly- 
leaf of  Prof.  Worsely’s  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  is  a beautiful  little  poetic  eulogy  to  Gen- 
eral Lee,  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated.  By 
the  Southerners  he  was  called  the  “Idol  of  the 
South,”  and  was  revered  and  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  No  not  who  was  defeated  in  defend- 
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ing  his  country’s  cause  ever  received  such  uni- 
versal love  and  esteem  as  he  did,  and  we  may 
truthfully  add  no  man  ever  better  deserved  it. 

General  Lee  sympathized  with  all  who  were 
in  physical  or  mental  suffering,  and  always  en- 
deavored to  alleviate  it.  His  devotion  to  his 
wife,  who  had  been  an  invalid  for  twelve  years 
from  rheumatism,  defeats  description.  He  ad- 
ministered to  all  her  comfort  and  often  antici- 
pated her  wants,  and  supplied  them  before  she 
had  shown  any  inclination  in  that  direction. 
While  in  the  army  he  wrote  many  letters  to  her. 
Even  on  the  eve  of  an  important  engagement, 
he  never  forgot  to  send  her  some  little  expres- 
sion of  his  love.  For  two  or  three  months  every 
year  he  took  her  to  some  of  the  healing  springs 
throughout  the  country,  and  while  there  never 
allowed  anyone  to  attend  upon  her  but  him- 
self. 

No  father  ever  loved  his  children  more  than 
Robert  E.  Lee  did.  Although  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  military  career  prevented  him  from 
being  with  them  very  often,  the  numerous  let- 
ters which  he  sent  to  them  testified  to  his  deep 
attachment.  When  his  favorite  daughter  Annie 
died,  it  was  a severe  blow  to  the  general,  but 
still  he  bore  it  patiently,  saying  that  God  had 
taken  away  the  one  who  was  best  prepared  to 
go.  Not  only  for  his  own,  but  for  all  children, 
he  had  great  affection.  A beautiful  little  story 
illustrative  of  his  love  for  children  is  often 
told  of  him.  It  seems  that  sendees  were  being 
conducted  in  the  church  one  morning,  and  Lee 
occupied  one  of  the  front  pews. 

A little  boy  who  had  been  sitting  in  the 
rear  wandered  off  from  his  mother,  and  seeing 
General  Lee  walked  up  to  him.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  at  the  seat  he  laid  his  head  on  the  gen- 
eral’s lap  and  went  to  sleep.  He  slept  through 
the  whole  ceremony  which  lasted  an  hour,  and 


Lee  did  not  change  his  position  in  the  slightest 
during  the  whole  period  for  fear  of  awakening 
the  little  fellow,  although  it  was  evident  the 
position  was  a very  painful  and  annoying  one 
to  him. 

Dogs  and  especially  horses  were  always  great 
favorites  with  him.  He  had  a great  number  of 
household  pets,  and  while  away  with  the  army, 
always  inquired  concerning  their  welfare  in 
his  letters.  He  loved  more  than  all  others  the 
horse  which  he  rode  during  the  war,  a big  fine- 
looking  animal  called  “Traveler.”  The  follow- 
ing incident  is  related  in  connection  with  Lee 
and  this  horse.  The  family  had  been  expecting 
the  general  home  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
were  becoming  anxious  and  worried  at  his  de- 
lay. When  he  arrived  home  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  fourth  day  they  inquired  what  had  de- 
tained him  so  long.  He  replied  that  as  Traveler 
was  tired  he  had  taken  a much  longer  and  easier 
route  than  the  usual  one. 

The  general  had  always  loved  the  country, 
and  in  his  late  life  especially  nothing  delighted 
him  more  than  to  walk  or  ride  through  the 
country,  visiting  the  farms  and  homesteads  and 
continuing  his  acquaintances  or  forming  new 
ones  with  the  inmates,  all  of  whom  loved  him 
dearly.  On  one  of  these  journeys  he  met  a 
gentleman  from  the  North  who  asked  him  what 
his  feelings  were  in  regard  to  that  section  of  the 
country.  Lee  replied : “I  have  never  cherished 
toward  the  Northern  people  bitter  or  vindictive 
feelings,  and  have  never  seen  the  day  when  I did 
not  pray  for  them.”  Lee  would  often  spend 
whole  afternoons  admiring  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture in  Virginia.  The  trees,  flowers,  rocks, 
rivers,  groves,  all  afforded  a source  of  pleasure 
to  him  from  which  he  derived  many  healing  and 
soothing  balms  in  his  old  age,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  the  usual  infirmities. 
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The  general  contracted  a severe  cold  about 
this  time  and  soon  was  confined  to  the  house. 
On  the  morning  of  October  12,  1870,  while 
saying  grace  he  was  stricken  unconscious  and 
never  recovered  the  power  of  speech  afterwards. 
He  endured  his  illness  with  that  forbearance 
and  meekness  which  he  had  practised  through- 
out his  life,  and  when  his  son  remarked  to  him 
on  the  day  preceding  his  death  that  he  would 
soon  recover,  he  silently  shook  his  head,  slowly 
lifted  his  arm  and  pointed  above.  The  look 
depicted  on  his  face  at  the  moment  of  dying 
was  one  of  sublime  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  had  obeyed 
that  will,  and  was  now  soon  to  receive  his  re- 
ward, “bearing  the  white  flower  of  a stainless 
life.’5 

Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  Robert  E. 


Lee’s  military  valor  and  strategy;  much  has 
been  written  in  eulogy  of  his  upright  life  and 
character;  but  the  Christian  forbearance  and 
patience  which  he  showed  throughout  his  whole 
career  can  never  be  justly  described.  All  the 
qualities  of  a commander,  valor,  endurance, 
finished  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war,  power 
to  plan  and  execute,  all  were  pre-eminent  in 
him.  All  the  qualities  of  a man  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  love,  honesty,  industry, 
knowledge,  and  will  to  do  what  was  right,  were 
highly  exemplified  in  Robert  E.  Lee.  His 
motto  was  to  do  his  duty  and  to  help  others  to 
do  theirs.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  him  is 
that  he  was  a God-fearing,  Christian  gentleman 
of  stainless  character. 

George  W.  S.  Black,  ’09. 


3tt  H>olttulie. 

Like  as  a brook  that  all  night  long 
Sings,  as  at  noon,  a bubble  song 
To  sleep’s  unheeding  ear, 

The  Poet  to  himself  must  sing, 

When  none  but  God  is  listening— 

The  lullaby  to  hear. 

Rev.  John  B.  Tabb. 

Rivus  uti  gratis  immurmurat  usque  susurris 

Nocte,  sed  incassum;  somnus  ubique  premit. 
Carmina  secretus  conditque  canitque  poeta, 
Carmina  quae  solus  percipit  aure  Deus. 


John  R.  Peterson,  ’10. 
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Thou  Psyche  of  fantastic  skies, 

I know  not  what  the  hue 
Of  your  nymphean  locks  or  eyes 
May  be,— but  still  ’tis  true 

When  daydreams  steal  our  souls  away 
To  some  still  sun-lit  lea, 

Whereon  you  lilt  thro 'out  the  dav 
Your  songs  full  fresh  and  free, 

I feel  as  though  I’d  countermand 
All  other  whims  of  mine, 

And  hail  thee— Maid  of  “ Fancyland,” 
To  be  my  valentine. 


\ 


J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 


HON.  MARTIN  H.  GLYNN,  ’94. 


New  York  State  Comptroller. 
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Cbe  Alumni  Banquet. 


On  Thursday  evening,  January  the  tenth,  the 
Fordham  University  Alumni  Association  held 
its  annual  dinner  at  Delmonico’s.  The  guests  of 
honor  for  the  evening  were : Hon.  John  J.  Brady, 
’72;  Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78,  both  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and 
Hon.  Martin  H.  Glynn,  ’94,  State  Comptroller. 
A long  telegram  from  Mr.  Glynn  announced  his 
inability  to  be  present. 

On  behalf  of  the  Alumni,  Hon.  Morgan  J. 
O’Brien,  ’72,  presented  the  two  judges  with 
two  gavels  that  were  made  from  an  old  tree 
which  had  been  for  years  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  Fordham. 

Dr.  John  Aspell,  M.  D.,  ’82,  delivered  the 
President’s  address,  which,  though  brief,  was 
very  well  received,  and  ended  by  introducing 
the  Eeverend  President  of  the  University. 
Father  Quinn  responded  to  the  toast  “The 
University,”  and  in  a speech  that  was  both  able 
and  entertaining  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  press- 


ing needs  of  Fordham  in  the  present,  and  the 
immense  possibilities  of  its  future. 

Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick  replied  to  the  toast 
“The  Judiciary.”  His  remarks  were  forceful 
and  witty  and  won  hearty  applause. 

In  a speech  that  charmed  by  reason  of  its 
ease,  grace  and  humor,  Hon.  Martin  W.  Little- 
ton spoke  for  “The  Bar.”  He  was  followed  by 
Thomas  A.  Daly,  ’91,  the  genial  and  versatile 
author  of  “Canzoni.”  To  listen  to  Mr.  Daly 
is  to  forget  “the  troubles  of  life  so  paltry  an’ 
small.” 

We  hope  that  each  guest  left  the  banquet 
hall  determined  to  invest  in  a copy  of  his 
poems.  The  speaking  for  the  evening  was 
brought  to  a graceful  close  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Fallon,  who  spoke  for  the  Class  of  ’06. 

As  speech-making  is  not  the  prime  object  of 
a banquet,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
chairman  of  the  dinner  committee,  John  F. 
Kelley,  ’89,  to  whom  the  success  of  the  evening 
was  due. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  guests : 
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Amy,  Alfred  V D 

Aspell,  James K 

Boyle,  Rev.  J.  J L 

Brennan,  Isaac  Bell.C 
Butler,  Dr.  James  N. 

and  guest.  .F 
Benzinger,  Bruno.... G 
Benzinger,  Louis  G..G 

Barry,  Gerald  J II 

Brennan,  Edward  A..K 
Brown,  Rev.  A.  G....J 

Conlon,  T.  P M 

Crennan,  Jno.  J A 

Carroll,  P.  G B 

Crimmins,  T.  E E 

Callan,  Peter G 
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Our  new  University  Department, 

tbe  Tordftam  University  Press. 


We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  first  volume 
has  just  been  issued  from  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Press.  Its  title  is  “Makers  of  Modern 
Medicine,”  and  its  author,  Dr.  Jas.  J.  Walsh, 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Medical  School.  While  it 
is  mainly  of  interest  to  physicians,  it  has  a 
special  significance  for  all  university  men,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  great  leaders  of  thought 
in  modern  medicine  were  most  of  them  Catho- 
lics and  all  of  them  without  a single  exception 
faithful  adherents  of  some  form  of  religion 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  a hereafter,  a thorough 
confidence  in  Providence  and  a lasting  sense 
that  this  life  is  only  a preparation  for  another. 

This  is  all  the  more  surprising  because  it  is 
usually  said  that  medicine  tends  to  lead  men 
away  from  religion,  and  the  old  proverb  ran, 
“Where  there  are  three  physicians  there  are 
two  atheists.” 

“Makers  of  Modern  Medicine”  shows,  how- 
ever, that  medical  science  may  have  such  an 
unfortunate  effect  upon  lesser  minds,  the  small 
fry  of  medical  practice  for  whom  knowledge 
proves  overwhelming,  but  it  has  not  for  the 
great  discoverers  in  medicine. 

Probably  no  book  has  been  written  in  recent 
years  that  means  more  as  a popular  apology  for 
Christianity  and  above  all  for  Catholicity  than 
this  first  issue  from  The  Fordham  University 
Press. 

Every  Alumnus  of  Fordham  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  book  for  his  library,  and  a special 


edition  in  full  gilt  at  the  ordinary  price  is  re- 
served for  them  as  a souvenir  of  the  foundation 
of  this  new  University  Department. 

“Makers  of  Modern  Medicine”  is  an  octavo 
of  over  360  pages  with  a frontispiece  portrait  of 
Pasteur,  and  will  be  sent  postpaid  for  $2.15. 

Payment  should  be  made  by  money  order  or 
New  York  checks.  Local  out  of  town  checks 
should  be  made  out  for  ten  cents  additional  for 
exchange. 

The  Fordham  University  Press  will  also 
supply  to  students  or  Alumni  Dr.  Walsh’s  other 
book,  “Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science,”  which 
has  been  so  favorably  reviewed  by  many  of  the 
Catholic  periodicals  of  this  country  and  by  the 
Dublin  “Review,”  the  London  “Month,”  the 
London  “Tablet,”  the  “Maynooth  Theological 
Review,”  and  other  foreign  periodicals,  and 
which  is  about  to  be  translated  into  French  for 
use  in  the  Catholic  Institutes  in  that  country, 
so  as  to  help  in  stemming  the  tide  of  infidelity 
in  the  scientific  departments  of  the  State  Uni- 
versities. Postpaid,  $1.08. 

“Essays  in  Pastoral  Medicine”  (Longmans, 
Green  & Co.),  by  two  Alumni  of  Fordham,  Dr. 
Austin  O’Malley  and  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  a 
helpful  guide  to  clergymen  and  physicians  as 
well  as  religious  superiors  and  charity  workers 
in  the  applications  of  medicine  to  certain  ethi- 
cal problems,  may  also  be  obtained.  Postpaid, 
$2.65.  Fordham  University  Press,  New  York 
City. 
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Che  Sanctum. 

JAMAICA. 

The  Monthly,  and  through  it  the  Faculty 
and  entire  student  body,  speak  large,  comfort- 
able words  to  our  much  esteemed  ex-President, 
the  Very  Reverend  John  J.  Collins,  and  to  all 
his  noble  co-laborers  in  much  afflicted  Jamaica. 
We  send  him  our  sympathy  and  support  in  a 
catastrophe  in  which  we  are  sure  his  magna- 
nimity will  people  the  lone-bleached  plain  with 
life  and  prosperity  greater  than  it  had  before. 
And  we  hope  that  his  own  large  liberality  and 
kindness  may  now  be  rewarded  by  a like  mani- 
festation of  the  same,  by  those  in  the  States 
who  knew  him  and  loved  him. 


THE  CATHOLIC  MOVEMENT  IN  NON- 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES. 

Mindful  of  the  dangerous  position  of  Catho- 
lics in  universities  which  are  non-sectarian, 
several  prominent  Catholic  bishops  have 
launched  a movement  to  secure  some  supervi- 
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sion  over  students  of  their  flocks  in  the  above 
institutions.  Living  in  an  atmosphere  which 
is  not  Catholic  and  which,  sad  to  say,  is  often 
polluted  with  the  tainted  currents  of  agnosti- 
cism, these  young  men  are  often  exposed  to  the 
same  errors  to  which  their  professors  may  have 
succumbed.  They  are  liable  to  credit  reason 
with  supreme  power,  forgetting  the  guidance 
of  God,  whilst  they  gloat  over  the  wonderful 
revelations  in  science  wrought  by  man’s  intelli- 
gence. Egotistical  they  are  apt  to  become,  and 
then  soon  God  becomes  to  them  not  a superior 
being,  but  a mere  subject  for  speculation,  and 
the  remarkable  offspring  of  the  coalescing  of 
myraid  aesthetic  notions. 

Yet  graduates  of  this  stamp  are  on  account  of 
their  education  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  circles 
wherein  they  move,  and  when  a Catholic  bearing 
a degree  from  a non-Catholic  college  returns  to 
his  own,  he  can,  by  an  acquired  aptitude  for 
presenting  fallacies  in  their  most  specious  garb, 
corrupt  the  community.  Again,  such  a scholar 
has  oftentimes  forgotten  the  Church  and  its 
organizations,  since  social  standing  and  places 
of  affluence  in  non-sectarian  universities  are  not 
generally  tendered  to  men  who  show  that  they 
are  not  ashamed  of  their  faith.  And  so  much 
good  that  in  after  life  could  have  been  done  by 
educated  Catholic  young  men  in  our  charitable 
and  religious  societies  is  lost,  and  the  Church 
suffers.  But  even  though  we  now  and  then  find 
in  these  colleges  Catholics  who  have  won  the 
admiration  of  their  fellows,  because  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  holy  religion,  they  are  still  few 
and  far  between.  Generally  a man  has  to  be  an 
enthusiastic  member  of  some  fraternity,  whose 
organization  is  frequently  opposed  to  Catholic 
principles,  if  he  desires  to  win  any  prominence 
in  the  athletic  or  social  life  of  his  school.  And 
though  evil  may  by  means  of  clerical  influence 


be  greatly  mitigated  it  cannot  be  entirely  eradi- 
cated, for  some  men,  Catholics  we  mean,  will 
deplore  the  interference  of  their  clergy,  and  will 
see  in  it  a measure  tending  to  lessen  their  self- 
assertiveness in  the  eyes  of  the  non-Catholic 
students  whose  support  and  comradeship  they 
seek.  Of  course,  this  would  not  be  manly  on 
the  part  of  these  Catholics,  but  still  it  is  apt  to 
be  the  case. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Catholic  youths 
should  attend  other  than  Catholic  Universities, 
and  now  that  we  have  such  a grand  array  of 
Catholic  schools  for  higher  education,  there  is 
no  excuse  to  warrant  the  large  registration  of 
men  of  our  faith  in  non-sectarian  colleges. 

If  social  standing  is  the  sole  aim  of  these 
Catholic  students — and  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  case — they  would  find  a far  more 
congenial  set,  one  which  has  the  greatest  issues 
in  common  with  themselves,  were  they  to  enter 
a Catholic  college.  In  so  far  as  secular  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  everyone  must  admit  that 
the  requirements  of  a Catholic  college  for  ad- 
mission and  graduation  are  in  no  whit  less 
stringent  than  those  of  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. In  athletics,  Catholic  colleges  have 
always  maintained  a rank  surpassed  by  none. 

For  these  reasons,  but  not  for  these  reasons 
alone,  it  behooves  every  parent  contemplating 
to  send  a son  to  college,  to  give  those  colleges 
instituted  for  the  higher  education  of  Catholic 
young  men  the  benefit  of  a trial.  Too  many 
people  take  for  granted  that  a young  man  who 
enters  a Catholic  college  is  sure  to  be  a priest, 
but  this  notion  arises  from  a narrowness  of 
view,  not  from  any  clear  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  our  schools.  In  fact,  at 
many  of  our  universities,  there  are  courses 
leading  to  every  profession,  except  that  of  the 
priesthood.  We  say  this  not  to  demean  the 
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superiority  of  the  priestly  office  over  that  of 
law  and  medicine,  but  only  to  dispel  the  illu- 
sion of  the  ignorant  that  Catholic  professors 
persuade  their  pupils  to  adopt  the  path  they, 
themselves,  have  chosen  for  life.  Young  men, 
themselves,  should  consider  the  advantages 
which  they  would  assuredly  derive  in  Catholic 
colleges,  and  should  they  then  consider  the 
laxity  of  discipline  in  a Protestant  institution 
a greater  good,  then  they  ought  to  ask  the 
advice  of  their  betters  and  seek  their  opinion 
in  the  matter. 

L.  M.  B. 


TIT  ES  PETRUS. 

We  all  know  too  well  the  source  of  the 
French  “Authorization”  law  that  was  foisted 
upon  unoffending  freemen,  who  by  the  denial, 
the  sacrifice,  the  effacement  of  self  have  purified 
the  blood  of  that  nation  whose  veins  are  now 
shrunken  and  discolored.  We  have  heard  the 
prophecies  of  the  self-appointed  prophets  of 
the  day,  proclaiming  on  their  Mount  of  Con- 
ceit and  in  their  Valley  of  Ignorance  the  de- 
struction of  the  Church  in  France  by  the  mod- 
ern Red  Sea  of  Free  Masonry.  And  we  ask 
these  pseudo-seers  for  their  authorization  to 
prophesy,  but  find  none.  History  is  only  re- 
peating itself.  To  scale  the  Walls  of  Peter  has 
been  tried  before,  and  the  city  has  not  been 
taken  yet.  The  siege  has  been  a long  one; 
none  longer  is  known  to  history.  That  of  Troy 
lasted  ten  years,  that  of  the  Church  has  gone 
on  for  more  than  ten  centuries.  Troy  fell, 
because  it  was  the  work  of  man;  the  Citadel  of 
the  Fisherman  still  stands  because  it  is  not  the 
work  of  man. 

The  “Scourge  of  Europe,”  in  defiance  to 
Peter’s  Successor,  asked  if  the  word  of  the 


feeble  old  man  of  the  Vatican  could  make  the 
arms  of  his  soldiers  fall  from  them.  And  as 
he  led  his  vast  army  over  the  snow-walled  Alps, 
the  arms  of  his  soldiers  sunk  beneath  the  virgin 
snow  that  was  crimsoned  with  their  blood. 
Henry  came  to  Canosa,  so  too  did  the  Iron 
Chancellor. 


PRESIDENT  ELLIOT’S  IDEA  OF 
ATHLETICS. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  on  our  part  to 
appeal  from  the  dictum  of  such  a man  as  Presi- 
dent Elliot,  even  in  a matter  which  we  may  be 
in  a position  to  understand  better  than  he. 
Though  we  know  our  word  will  never  reach 
the  ears  of  the  Harvard  President,  still  even 
if  it  did  come  to  his  notice,  we  should  not  feel 
awe-striken  at  our  position.  For  so  often  have 
this  scholar’s  views  in  certain  matters  been 
assailed,  that  he  must  have  learned  to  expect 
opposition  of  every  kind  and  from  every  rank 
whenever  he  gives  vent  to  any  of  those  decidedly 
Elliotic  notions.  Not  content  with  impugning 
the  systems  of  other  students  whose  methods 
are  at  variance  with  his  own,  Mr.  Elliot  is 
fostering  a crusade  against  college  athletics, 
thus  showing  by  his  very  energy  that  athletics 
are  not  as  unimportant  a characteristic  of  col- 
lege life  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  When  it 
is  necessary  for  the  President  of  a college  to 
abandon  his  diginity  for  the  nonce,  and  to 
issue  publicly  a tirade  against  professionalism 
and  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  college  athletics, 
it  speaks  poorly  for  the  condition  of  athletics 
at  his  college,  and  in  this  case  contradicts 
former  statements  of  the  venerable  dean  himself 
who  has  always  been  most  eager  to  declare  that 
Harvard  is  clean  in  athletics.  After  all,  he  is 
in  a position  to  know  the  true  status  of  athletics 
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at  but  one  college,  and  by  his  recent  outcry 
against  sports  in  colleges,  only  confirms  the 
views  held  by  many  concerning  Harvard’s  ath- 
letics. 

He  is  generous  enough  to  lend  his  moral  sup- 
port to  two  classes  of  athletics,  one  an  exercise 
for  the  remarkably  strong,  the  other  the  amuse- 
ment of  women  and  of  those  below  the  average 
strength.  This  again  speaks  hard  for  Harvard. 
President  Elliot  admits  that  these  are  the  only 
really  amateur  college  ahtletics,  and  so  he  agrees 
with)  anyone  who  questions  the  purity  of  Har- 
vard’s football,  baseball,  basketball,  and  track 
teams.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
in  his  opinion,  and  yet  we  are  far  from  know- 
ing as  much  about  Harvard  as  he  does. 

Rowing,  in  the  past,  has  been  considered  the 
sport  which  gave  birth  to  the  most  tempting 
inducements  for  dishonesty  and  trickery.  On 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  betting  on  oars- 
men, and  because  of  the  great  chicanery  at- 
tending rowing  regattas,  the  following  became 
a popular  warning : “Don’t  bet  on  anything  that 
talks.”  Nevertheless,  we  would  not  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  rowing  is  at  all  times  pro- 
ductive of  dishonesty,  but  we  purport  in  thus 
expressing  the  view  of  the  public  when  rowing 
was  in  the  height  of  its  popularity,  to  show  the 
likelihood  of  similar  connections  with  the  sport 
were  it  to  become  the  only  recreation  of  college 
men,  and  we  also  believe  that  this  form  of 
aquatics  is  more  susceptible  to  corrupting  in- 
fluences than  any  other  kind  of  athletics. 

Leaving  aside  sentiment,  and  looking  at  the 
matter  even  from  a utilitarian  standpoint,  row- 
ing is  not  adapted  to  sufficiently  supply  our 
wants.  For  at  most  only  a small  portion  of  our 
numbers  could  take  up  crew-work,  since  only 
a few  are  physically  capable  of  the  great  exer- 
tion entailed  in  a race,  and  since  only  a few 
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are  required  for  such  an  event.  Besides,  every 
college  has  not  the  facilities  which  the  Charles 
affords  Harvard. 

But  those  who  do  not  row  are  to  play  tennis. 
Tennis,  you  know,  is  not  rough,  and  is  most 
exciting.  It  gives  the  soul  that  excitement 
which  the  American  youth  desires,  and  makes 
him  glory  in  his  physical  prowess.  This  is 
what  President  Elliot  thinks.  Can  you  imagine 
fifty  thousand  good  healthy  American  men 
and  women,  sitting  through  the  best  set  of 
doubles  which  was  ever  played,  and  growing 
wildly  enthusiastic  over  advantage  gained  by 
their  favorites?  Do  you  believe  that  the  spec- 
tators could  become  a vital  part  of  a tennis 
game,  as  they  are  in  a football  match?  Not 
that  we  would  belittle  tennis,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  draw  this  comparison  to  show  how  tenable 
are  the  notions  of  Mr.  Elliot.  Mayhap  he  would 
suggest  as  a substitute  for  our  athletic  exhibi- 
tions a fiery  game  of  ping  pong  every  season. 
You  see  there  is  no  team  work  in  ping  pong. 

Suppose  we  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  tennis  and  rowing  could  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  dissolving  of  those  grand  old 
institutions  of  football  and  baseball,  what 
would  Mr.  Elliot  espouse  as  a substitute  for 
basketball  and  track  games  in  the  winter 
months?  Tennis  might  even  prove  rough  were 
it  to  be  played  in  six  feet  of  snow,  and  rowing 
might  require  more  than  team  work  were  the 
ice  on  the  Charles  strong  enough  to  support  an 
army.  All  colleges  have  not  the  accommoda- 
tions for  indoor  tennis.  Would  the  venerable 
professor  advance  Bridge  Whist  as  an  honest 
sport  ? 

President  Elliot,  in  one  part  of  his  disserta- 
tion, says  that  he  will  not  demand  that  we 
dispense  with  baseball,  alleging  as  a reason  for 
his  benignity  that  the  game  is  too  popular.  We 
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wonder  if  the  Czar  of  the  college  world  con- 
siders football  popular  when  one  gridiron  con- 
test nets  Harvard  almost  $50,000  yearly? 

L.  M.  B. 

FAIR  PLAY. 

It  appeases  our  sense  of  justice  to  see  the 
change  of  attitude  in  our  American  dailies 
with  regard  to  the  French  situation.  It  had 
to  be  so.  The  spade  that  lifted  the  first  clod 
of  earth  of  our  native  soil  was  fashioned  in  the 
fire  of  religious  persecution  in  England.  Free- 
dom of  worship  was  the  rudder  that  guided  the 
bark  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  across  the  deep. 
The  coins,  documents  and  treasures  they  sealed 
up  in  the  corner-stone  of  our  glorious  home 
were  liberty,  religious  no  less  than  civil.  How 
then  could  we  who  have  drunk  so  deeply  that 
nurturing  milk,  betray  our  lineage,  and  act  like 
the  brother  of  far  distant  times,  who,  as  he  kissed 
his  brother  in  greeting,  pierced  his  heart  with  a 
knife.  Against  the  injustice  of  France,  wc 
should  join  “in  the  parliament  of  man,  the 
federation  of  the  world.” 

Yet  we  must  make  mention  of  the  noble  and 
firm  position  taken  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail , in  defence  of  right.  Long  before  this 
change  of  sentiment  came  over  other  dailies, 
it  stood  in  the  vanguard,  championing  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  in  language  not  to  be  mistaken. 


THE  JUNIOR  PROM. 

Now  that  the  Alumni  Association  has  seen 
fit  to  dispense  with  this  annual  Prom,  it  be- 
hooves every  true  Fordhamite  to  do  his  share 
to  prevent  Fordham  from  losing  her  social 
prestige,  which  after  all  is  a necessary  element 


in  the  making  of  a university.  The  time  is 
coming  when  a call  will  be  made  to  you  all  to 
lend  your  moral  and  financial  support  to  the 
Junior  Prom,  a feature  of  our  life  that  is  hardly 
yet  established,  as  it  was  inaugurated  in  1900. 
The  older  members  of  the  Alumni,  having  wit- 
nessed the  signal  success  of  the  affair  managed 
by  the  students  last  year,  saw  that  they  could 
leave  the  management  of  the  dance  to  the  stu- 
dents to  whom  it  properly  belongs.  But,  though 
we  are  glad  of  the  chance  to  display  our  interest 
in  Fordham,  and  are  proud  of  the  esteem  for 
our  ability  which  the  Alumni  have  evidenced, 
we  cannot  but  look  to  them  for  help.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  launch  any  new  scheme  suc- 
cessfully without  aid  from  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  previous  undertakings  of  a similar 
nature,  and  probably  without  such  aid,  little 
or  no  success  will  attend  the  new  venture. 
Therefore,  it  is  to  the  Alumni  Association  that 
we  make  an  appeal  to  join  with  us  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  become  once  again  as  students  at 
old  Fordham,  cherishing  each  hope  of  Fordham 
as  their  hope,  and  the  realization  of  it  as  due 
to  their  efforts. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  student  body  itself  that 
we  must  look  for  the  greatest  co-operation.  On 
it  depends  immediately  the  outcome  of  the 
Prom.  Unless  we,  ourselves,  exert  our  greatest 
activities  to  help  on  the  Juniors  in  the  work, 
they  can  do  very  little  of  themselves  to  clear 
expenses,  or  to  make  their  dance  something 
worthy  of  Fordham.  Tell  your  friends  about 
the  dance,  and  urge  their  attendance  at  it. 
Subscribe  to  it  yourself,  and  if  you  feel  unable 
to  help  it  financially,  at  least  extend  to  it  youi 
goodwill. 


L.  M.  B. 


PREP.  ATHLETICS. 
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PREP.  ATHLETICS. 

Our  school  continues  to  hold  the  prominence 
in  athletics  it  gained  last  year.  During  that 
year  the  football  eleven  won  all  its  school  games, 
the  basketball  quintet  was  almost  as  success- 
ful, the  baseball  nine  carried  off  the  champion- 
ship of  Manhattan  and  of  the  Bronx,  while 
the  track  team,  comprised  almost  wholly  of 
novices,  surprised  everyone  by  their  brilliant 
achievements. 

The  season  of  1906-1907  began  even  more 
auspiciously.  The  football  team,  tackling  a 
harder  schedule  than  ever  before,  won  all  its 
games,  and  gained  the  interscholastic  cham- 
pionship of  New  York  by  its  defeat  of  the  two- 
year  leaders,  High  School  of  Commerce.  On 
the  all-scholastic  eleven  of  Greater  New  York, 
as  figured  out  by  the  Press,  we  had  two  players, 
Moore  at  guard  and  McKenna  at  fullback, 
while  two  others  made  the  second  eleven, 
Hutchins  at  centre  and  Captain  Frank  McCaf- 
frey at  half.  This  was  the  first  year  that  our 
boys  had  been  given  places  on  the  all-scholastic 
teams,  but,  though  duly  appreciating  the 
honor,  we  are  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  the  representation  yielded  to  us.  For 
example,  Curley  was  out  and  away  superior 
to  any  schoolboy  end  in  the  City,  while  Corco- 
ran and  Murphy  at  tackle  and  McDermott  at 
quarter  deserved  to  be  chosen  in  preference  to 
those  named  by  the  Press. 

A championship  was  also  gained  by  the 


Second  Prep,  eleven.  By  overcoming  similar 
teams  from  High  School  of  Commerce  and 
Morris  High,  our  boys  are  entitled  to  premier 
honors  among  the  “Midget”  teams  of  New 
York  schools.  This  eleven  developed  very  fast, 
and  among  its  players  are  several  who  promise 
to  make  splendid  Prep,  material  for  next  sea- 
son. 


BASEBALL. 

Captain  McDonald,  of  the  baseball  team,  has 
issued  a call  for  candidates  to  report  February 
18th.  A large  number  should  be  on  hand,  as 
Manager  Barry  has  near  completion  a hard 
schedule,  which  will  require  a strong  team  to 
represent  the  Maroon  this  spring. 

From  last  year's  team,  which  won  the  Catho- 
lic College  Championship,  we  have  still  with 
us  Captain  McDonald,  Egan,  Coffey,  Schiess, 
Hartman,  Gargan,  Hinchliffe  and  Heydorf. 
Mr.  William  Keane,  who  captained  the  Ford- 
ham  team  in  1903,  has  offered  his  services  as 
coach.  There  is  no  need  of  going  into  details 
regarding  Mr.  Keane’s  ability  in  the  baseball 
line,  as  he  is  well  known  at  Fordham,  and 
great  results  are  expected  under  his  supervision. 


THE  TRACK. 

At  the  Columbia  Games,  Cloughen  came  in 
first  in  the  60-yard  novice  race,  and  Hoyt  fin- 
ished second  in  the  fast  time  of  6 3/5  seconds. 
Cloughen  again  came  out  with  honors  at  the 
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Irish  A.  A.  Meet,  taking  third  place  in  the 
70-yard  handicap. 

In  the  Intercollegiate  Eelay  against  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fordham  put  up  a very  creditable  show- 
ing, considering  the  fact  that  they  were  com- 
peting against  such  men  as  Taylor,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s “Negro  Wonder,”  and  also  Intercol- 
legiate Champion. 

Coach  Mackenzie  requests  that  more  men  get 
out  for  the  track  squad  to  prepare  for  future 
events.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  ability  as  a coach  has 
been  very  well  shown  in  his  developing 
Cloughen  and  Hoyt,  and  the  success  of  these 
two  men  should  be  an  incentive  for  others  to 
try  and  see  what  they  can  do  in  the  running 
line. 

John  Hinchliffe,  ’07. 


The  Prep,  baseball  squad  will  begin  practice 
in  a few  days.  Of  the  team  which  last  year 
won  the  interscholastic  championship  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  there  are  still  six  players 
eligible.  They  are  Victor  Shankey,  pitcher; 
Wilks,  catcher;  McKenna,  McCaffrey  and  Cur- 
ley, infielders,  and  Paris,  outfielder  and  catcher. 
In  addition  there  are  several  of  the  new  students 
who  are  reported  to  be  “cracks,”  while  some  of 
the  Second  Prep,  of  last  year  should  make 
good.  Manager  Curley  is  certain  to  have  a fine 
team  when  play  is  called  for  the  first  game  on 
April  6.  An  ambitious  schedule  has  been  ar- 
ranged, including  games  with  Boys’  High 


of-.Brooklyn,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Morris 
High,  DeWitt  Clinton  High,  Xavier  Interme- 
diates, Commercial  High  of  Brooklyn,  Bryant 
High  of  Long  Island  City,  Mount  Vernon 
High,  Hackensack  High  and  Mount  Pleasant 
Military  Academy  of  Ossining. 


Fred  Schmitt  has  been  elected  manager  of 
the  Prep,  football  team  for  1907.  Fred  was 
captain  and  quarter-back  of  the  second  Prep, 
team  last  fall. 


The  Track  team  is  scheduled  for  a number 
of  events  in  the  near  future.  At  the  games  of 
Company  F,  Twelfth  Kegiment,  on  February 
21,  the  relay  team  will  contest  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  private  and  preparatory  schools 
of  Greater  New  York,  Poly  Prep.,  of  Brooklyn, 
Dwight  School,  Xavier  High,  Loyola  School 
and  many  others  are  entered.  On  the  following 
day  the  relay  team  will  compete  against  the 
crack  public  and  private  schools  of  New  York 
and  vicinity,  at  the  games  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce. 


A certain  young  man  of  Second  Division  was 
in  need  of  one  portion  of  a basketball  uniform, 
so  he  asked  his  father  for  the  price  thereof. 
“You  want  the  earth,”  exclaimed  the  irate 
parent.  “No,  father,”  responded  the  dutiful 
son,  “not  the  earth — only  a new  jersey.” 


ST.  JOHN’S  HALL. 
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THIRD  DIVISION  NOTES. 

Of  the  candidates  who  reported  for  the  bas- 
ketball team  this  season,  there  were  only  two 
who  were  among  last  year’s  five.  But  with  all 
the  new  material,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  get- 
ting men  for  the  various  positions.  The  line- 
up is  as  follows: 

Midgets. 

Right  Guard Cue,  Murphy 

Left  Guard Lee,  O’Connor. 

Center Callahan,  McGoldrich 

Right  Forward Reyes  (Capt.) 

Left  Forward Somahano. 

The  first  game  was  on  Thursday,  January  17, 
with  the  St.  Francis  Midgets.  The  opponents 
shot  six  baskets  in  the  first  half.  While  the 
home  team  did  all  their  scoring  in  the  second, 
tying  the  score.  The  final  tally  at  the  end  of 
the  game  was  8 to  8,  as  neither  team  shot  any 
more  baskets. 

On  Saturday,  19th,  the  Midgets  played  the 
Adelphi  Juniors.  But  the  opposing  team  was 
too  heavy  for  the  Midgets.  The  score  was 
19  to  16  in  Adelphi’s  favor. 


The  Midgets  played  the  St.  John’s  Brownies 
on  Tuesday,  22d,  and  lost,  to  the  score  of 

15  to  10. 

The  St.  Peter’s  Minors  were  defeated  by 
the  Midgets  on  Thursday,  31st.  The  score  was 
36  to  5. 

The  Cathedral  defeated  the  Midgets  on 
February  9th.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the 
score  was  16  to  7. 

The  last  game  of  the  season  was  played  with 
St.  Francis.  Although  the  Midgets  made  a 
good  showing,  they  were  beaten,  as  the  score  was 
17  to  11  when  the  whistle  blew. 

Owing  to  the  size  of  the  Midgets,  Manager 
McGoldrich  found  it  very  hard  to  arrange 
games  with  teams  of  their  own  size  and  weight, 
as  they  are  just  between  the  two  classes,  the 
second  Prep,  and  the  Grammar. 

On  Friday,  February  15th,  the  team  was 
treated  to  a spread,  as  a final  winding  up  of  the 
season.  The  boys  are  very  grateful  to  Mr. 
Reilly,  both  for  his  treat  and  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  coaching  them. 


C.  V.  A. 


jfocbbamensta. 


An  early  word  about  the  Junior  Prom.  On 
Wednesday  night,  the  3d  of  April,  the  Juniors 
and  their  friends  will  invoke  the  smiles  of  Terp- 
sichore in  the  ballroom  of  Hotel  Astor.  There 
is  no  doubt  'that  it  will  eclipse  all  former  social 
events  of  the  1908  class,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
the  support,  moral  and  financial,  of  the  entire 
student  body  will  be  forthcoming.  To  our 
friends,  the  genial  knights  of  the  corduroy,  we 
extend  our  best  wishes. 


The  racing  season  on  the  Senior  Corridor 
closed  January  31st.  Among  the  best  per- 
formances were  the  finals  in  which  “Plautus” 
and  “Tusculanae  Disputationes,”  ridden  by  the 
corduroyed  jockeys,  and  “Oedipus”  under  the 
guiding  rein  of  the  Sophs.,  acquited  themselves 
nobly.  Luckily  very  few  were  scratched. 

Alex  is  a veritable  protege  of  the  light-footed 
goddess  of  dancing.  “In  Seville” — “In  Potter- 
dam” — “The  Bell  Song” — anything  you  wish. 


Sherry  Ogden,  the  versatile  comedian,  mono- 
loguist,  vocalist,  dancer,  star  of  the  “College 
Complication,”  and  the  “funny  man”  in  the 
“Social  Aspirant,”  has  gone  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  “the  great  canyon  of  wealth” — Wall  Street. 
His  loss  will  be  sorely  felt  at  Fordham,  but  we 
all  extend  our  hands  to  wish  him  success  in  his 
chosen  line. 


Who  looks  at  the  moon  and  paints  a face  in 
it  with  his  imagination  ? It  would  be  too  much 
to  tell — but  perhaps  you  know.  Hi-Ce,-hi-l — . 

Dunigan  was  nervously  biting  a match  stem 
the  other  evening  in  the  reading  room  when  one 
of  his  teeth  flew  out.  False  but  true. 

Dobbs  Ferry  Register: — (Irvington  Notes) 
John  Tewey  was  in  town  one  day  last  week  to 
attend  Halsey’s  Moving  Picture  Show. 


Editor’s  Note: — Whereas  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment among  the  guests  of  the  “Knowledge  Fac- 
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tory”  seems  to  indicate  that  the  name  of  “P. 
Ham”  has  received  too  many  gibes, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  correspondent  of  thij 
column  limit  their  raps  in  the  present  issue,  and 
Be  it  resolved  that  a copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  handed  to  the  bereaved  “Peanut”  as  an  evi- 
dence of  our  good  intentions. 


“Peanut”  was  chosen  captain  of  the  Corridor 
crew.  I suppose  because  he  is  about  the  only 
one  on  the  Avenue  that  has  a “shell,” — Far 
fetched. 

Hie  jacet,  the  corpus  of  Miss  “Window  Pane” 
Whom  we  thought  was  blind  to  shocks ; 

But  a lightning  flash 
First  burned  up  her  “sash/' 

Then  “bolted”  her  rusty  “locks.” 


The  first  number  of  the  “Senior  Corridor 
Reader”  will  be  published  in  the  near  future. 
Among  the  notable  features  will  be  a joint  essay 
by  Termini  and  Casassa,  on  “Gaelic  Poetry,” — 
a clever  dialogue  story  by  the  Paterson  trio,  en- 
titled “Why  College  Girls  go  to  Class,”  and  a 
didactic  poem  by  “Jake,”  on  “The  manner  of 
acquiring  a graceful  poise  in  dancing.”  Among 
the  several  illustrations,  the  ones  most  apt  to 
please  are  the  pictures  of  the  “Nomen  Club,” 
and  of  “The  Leave  M’Lip  Alone  A.  C.” 


generally  known — owing  to  the  modesty  of  the 
gentleman  himself — that  we  have  a “Dana  Gib- 
son” in  our  midst.  Some  of  the  works  of  Ed- 
ward Noonan  are  worthy  to  be  placed  on  exhi- 
bition, and  no  doubt  would  command  as  many 
plaudits  from  the  lovers  of  pen  and  ink  sketch- 
ing as  would  the  drawings  of  some  professional 
artists.  We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  favor  the 
pages  of  our  magazine  with  some  of  his  appro- 
priate etchings. 


Leland  has  gone — farewell.  The  Nomen 
Club  gave  him  a cheer  and  a great  send-off. 
The  presidency  is  being  filled  by  Murray  Quinn 
until  an  election  takes  place. 

The  “Fussers’  Club”  held  an  initiation  recent- 
ly, and  among  the  new  members  admitted  were : 
Fred  Lee,  Tewey,  Leo  Fitz,  Kearns,  “Ham,” 
Pellerano  and  Gordon.  Baldwin  and  Cassasa 
applied  for  admission,  but  it  was  decided  that 
they  had  not  sufficient  experience  as  yet.  “ J aek” 
Hinch  and  Quinlan  were  expelled  because  they 
had  not  received  the  required  number  of  postals 
during  the  past  two  days. 

Lost: — That  part  of  the  anatomy  called  the 
heart.  Finder  please  return  to  George  Dun — , 
suite  No.  39  Senior  Corridor — No  questions 
asked. 


It  is  well  worth  noting,  as  it  is  perhaps  not 


J.  F.  C.,  >07. 
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Basketball. 


The  basketball  five,  beginning  the  season  with 
rather  discouraging  prospects,  has  steadily  im- 
proved and  is  now  playing  well  enough  to  de- 
feat some  of  the  strongest  school  teams  of  the 
city.  In  this  department,  also,  our  second  team 
is  giving  a good  account  of  itself,  and  its 
play  promises  much  for  the  future  of  the  game 
in  our  school. 

PREP.,  26;  ERASMUS  HALL,  16. 

The  first  victory  of  the  Prep,  was  scored  over 
the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School  of  Brooklyn. 
The  covering  of  Captain  Curley  and  McCaffrey, 
who  allowed  their  opposing  forwards  a single 
basket,  and  the  clever  shooting  of  Muro,  were 
the  features  of  the  game.  Schradick,  the 
giant  centre  of  Erasmus,  was  the  best  of  the 
visitors.  The  score : 

prep  Erasmus. 

Murphy Right  Forward Harmon 

Muro Left  Forward.  .Matthews, Sutherland 

McKenna Centre  Schradick 

McCaffrey Right  Guard Peterkin 

Curley Left  Guard Halstead 

Goals — Muro  (5),  McKenna  (3),  Curley 
(3),  Murphy,  McCaffrey,  Schradick  (4),  Hal- 
stead (2),  Harmon,  Peterkin.  Time  of  halves — 
15  minutes. 

PREP.,  21;  MOUNT  PLEASANT,  27. 
The  game  at  Ossining  resulted  in  a victory 
for  the  home  team  by  the  score  of  27  to  21. 


The  Prep,  played  a far  better  all-round  game 
than  the  victors,  but  luck  and  the  referee  were 
against  them.  Although  their  work  was  free 
from  anything  like  roughness  no  less  than 
15  fouls  were  chalked  up  against  them.  Three 
of  these  resulted  doubly  to  our  disadvantage, 
for  in  each  case  the  referee’s  whistle  sounded 
just  as  one  of  our  players  was  dropping  the  ball 
into  the  basket.  Dissart  played  the  best  game 
for  the  home  team  and  Curley  for  us.  The  lat- 
ter’s shooting  of  fouls  was  most  accurate,  seven 
of  his  nine  tries  settling  in  the  basket.  The 
score : 

Goals — Curley  (3),  Muro  (2),  Murphy, 
McKenna,  Dissart  (7),  Owens,  Burke,  Bur- 
roughs. Goals  from  fouls — Curley  (7),  Dis- 
sart (5),  Owens  (2).  Referee — Wm.  Naylor. 
Timekeeper — Mr.  Boyer.  Time  of  halves — 20 
minutes. 

PREP.,  34;  CATHEDRAL  COLLEGE,  24. 

The  Prep,  played  the  best  game  of  the  season 
against  the  Cathedral  College  five.  The  Madi- 
son avenue  lads  were  the  strongest  opponents 
our  boys  had  met  since  their  first  game.  The 
visitors  had  considerable  advantage  in  weight 
and  height,  but  for  clever  passing  and  accurate 
shooting  the  Prep,  outmatched  them.  McKen- 
na was  our  heaviest  scorer,  caging  the  ball  nine 
times.  Several  of  his  tries  were  most  difficult. 
Curley  managed  to  get  four  baskets,  besides 
two  from  fouls.  McCaffrey  lodged  the  sphere 


BASKETBALL. 


three  times  in  the  basket,  and  he  showed  his 
usual  all-round  quickness.  Garwood,  for  the 
visitors,  scored  seven  times,  and  Boehles  and 
Burke  were  very  strong  at  guard.  The  score : 

Goals — McKenna  (9)  Curley  (4),  McCaff- 
rey (3),  Garwood  (7),  O’Reilly  (2),  Boehles. 
Goals  from  fouls — Curley  (2).  Referee — Mr. 
Gargan.  Time  of  halves — 20  minutes. 

THE  SECOND  TEAM. 

A most  gratifying  feature  of  the  basketball 
season,  and  one  that  gives  much  encouragement 
for  the  future  of  the  game  in  our  school,  has 
been  the  play  of  the  second  Prep.  team.  This 
light,  but  fast,  quintet  has  won  a large  majority 
of  its  games,  and  from  opponents  much  taller 
and  heavier  than  they.  Not  a single  game,  in 
which  the  full  team  was  able  to  play,  has  been 
lost,  and  even  the  two  defeats  which  the  crip- 
pled five  sustained  were  atoned  for  by  victories 
over  the  same  teams.  The  encouraging  point 
for  the  future  is,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
team  are  in  either  first  or  second  year  classes, 
and,  therefore,  have  yet  several  sessions  to  play 
on  the  Prep.  Before  their  course  is  finished 
they  should  produce  a Prep,  team  second  to 
none  in  the  country. 
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A summary  of  the  most  important  contests 
of  the  Second  Team  follows : 

SECOND  PREP.,  21;  MOUNT  PLEASANT 
SECOND,  14. 

Second  Prep.  Mount  Pleasant  Second. 

Carraber Right  Forward Hubbell 

Black,  Burns Left  Forward Wells 

Schmitt Centre  Blauvelt 

Burns,  Black Right  Guard Oliver 

O’Reilly,  Lynch Left  Guard Cassidy 

Goals — Schmitt  (4),  Black  (2),  Bums,  Oli- 
ver (5),  Cassidy  (2).  Goals  from  fouls- — 
Schmitt  (3),  Carraber  (2),  Burns  (2).  Offi- 
cials— Messrs.  Naylor  and  Boyer.  Time  of 
halves — 15  minutes. 

SECOND  PREP.,  14;  CATHEDRAL 
COLLEGE  SECOND,  9. 

Goals — Schmitt  (5),  Carrober  (2),  McQuil- 
lan (2),  Cunningham.  Goals  from  fouls — 
Kearwin  (3).  Referee — Mr.  McKenna.  Time 
of  halves — 20  minutes. 

Muro  is  going  to  be  heard  from  this  season 
in  the  pole  vault.  He  is  already  clearing  the 
bar  about  a foot  higher  than  he  could  reach 
last  year. 
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Doctor  T.  F.  Reilly  has  completed  his  lectures 
on  Applied  Therapeutics,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Doctor  T.  Joseph  Dunn. 

Clinic  in  Surgery  at  Lincoln  Hospital  by 
Doctor  Tilton  for  second-year  men  has  been 
finished.  The  students  are  much  pleased  with 
the  work  and  its  results. 

Doctor  M.  C.  O’Brien  completed  his  course 
of  lectures  on  Physical  Diagnosis,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Doctor  J.  E.  Stubbert,  and  Doctor 


Edward  R.  Maloney,  assisting.  Pulmonary  dis- 
ease patients  were  brought  before  the  class  for 
demonstration. 

Clinical  facilities  for  next  year  will  be  abun- 
dant. 

Some  recent  appointments  of  assistants  in 
the  department  of  Anatomy:  William  Edwards 
Fitch,  M.  D.;  Dell  B.  Allen,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.; 
Joseph  O’Dwyer,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Bell  is  assistant  in  Pathology.  A notice 
of  Dr.  Fitch’s  book  appears  in  another  column 
of  this  number. 

The  first  copy  from  the  Fordham  Univer- 
sity Press  of  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh's  new  book — 
“Makers  of  Modern  Medicine” — was  presented 
to  the  Reverend  President  of  the  University, 
by  the  author.  A review  of  the  work  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  issue. 


LAW  NOTES. 

We  are  indeed  sorry  to  note  that  Professor 
Pope,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  is  ill.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  sickness  will  not  prove  to  be 
serious. 

The  new  fraternity  which  is  in  the  process  of 
formation  promises  to  be  a great  success.  Mem- 
bership is  to  be  limited  to  the  best  men  of  all 
the  classes,  and  the  aim  of  the  society  will  be  to 
foster  a spirit  of  brotherhood,  so  often  lack- 
ing among  law  students.  The  student  body 
now  numbers  forty,  and  although  we  are  not 
numerous,  yet  we  are  strong.  Some  hitherto 
with  us  fell  by  the  way;  others  were  unable  to 
gain  admission,  so  stringent  are  the  rules  regu- 
lating entrance  into  the  school.  The  applica- 
tions for  next  year  are  even  now  numerous, 
and  from  present  indications,  our  quarters  will 
be  inadequate.  Our  growth  has  been  rapid 
in  comparison  with  some  other  now  very  large 
schools,  and  if  the  demands  continue,  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Bronx  will  eclipse  the  other  pro- 
fessional schools  in  the  City. 

The  Seniors  have  finished  their  courses  in 
Insurance,  Partnership  and  Equity.  Upon  the 
completion  of  each  subject,  examinations  were 


held  with  the  usual  good  results.  In  order  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  work  which  devolves 
upon  a disciple  of  Blackstone,  we  need  but  men- 
tion the  fact  that  one  of  these  tests  lasted  over 
five  hours.  The  class  of  1909  has  decided  to 
hold  a class  dinner  some  time  after  Easter, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  first  social  function 
will  prove  highly  successful.  Professor  Corri- 
gan, who  is  attached  to  District  Attorney  Je- 
rome’s office,  has  begun  his  lectures  on  Criminal 
Law.  The  first  year  men  are  extremely  inter- 
ested in  this  phase  of  the  law,  because  of  its 
praticability. 

The  courses  in  Elementary  Law  and  Com- 
mon Law  have  been  completed,  and  in  them 
the  Juniors  surprised  the  Faculty. 

One  of  our  members,  whose  ancestors  were 
money  changers,  is  continually  mentioning  the 
fact  that  the  courts  do  not  allow  sufficient  dam- 
ages. He  was  recently  reprimanded  for  his  pe- 
cuniary propensities  and  told  to  change  them. 
Whereupon,  he  replied  that  to  do  so,  he  must 
alter  his  name.  Whereat  the  professor  told  him 
to  join,  the  “Friendly  Sons,”  and  forthwith  he 
was  christened  “Rosie.” 
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news  of  the  month. 


MR.  McMANUS,  ’71. 

Mr.  McManus  spent  a few  pleasant  hours  at 
the  College  the  other  day. 

THOMAS  B.  MINAHAN,  ’74. 

We  read  with  great  pleasure  of  the 
newest  honors  that  have  been  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Minahan.  Last  month  he  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Seattle.  Mr.  Minahan  came 
to  Seattle  last  April  and  was  secretary  of  the 
same  company  until  his  last  step  up  towards 
the  Captain’s  window.  The  Monthly  extends 
its  hearty  congratulations  to  him,  and  trusts 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Mr.  Mina- 
han himself  will  be  the  figure  seen  at  the  Cap- 
tain’s window. 

WILLIAM  DONAHUE,  ’87. 

Mr.  Donahue  sent  us  his  card  the  other  day, 
in  the  shape  of  an  immense  circular  advertis- 
ing his  business  in  school  supplies.  We  hope 
that  his  trade  in  Chicago  is  as  large  as,  and 
larger  than  the  circular. 

DR.  JOSEPH  A.  KERRIGAN,  ’88. 

Dr.  Kerrigan  has  removed  from  Manhattan, 
and  is  now  practising  in  Hemstead,  L.  I. 

CHARLES  SINNOTT,  ’96. 

We  send  right  hearty  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Sinnott  on  the  new  arrival  in  his  family. 


DR.  THOMAS  J.  CALKINS,  ’96. 

Dr.  Calkins  was  recently  elected  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  resident  Physicians 
of  St.  Alexis  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We 
congratulate  Doctor  Calkins,  and  wish  him 
still  greater  honors  in  the  future. 

ANDRES  B.  CROSAS,  ’97. 

Mr.  Crosas  writes  us  an  interesting  letter 
from  Porto  Rico,  where  he  is  a counsellor  at 
law.  The  notices  in  our  columns  of  the  do- 
ings of  former  students  are  a feature  of  the 
Monthly  he  greatly  enjoys,  though  it  seems  to 
him  that  of  late  these  notices  have  been  very 
few.  We  hope  that  our  old  students  will  help 
us  to  swell  these  columns  for  the  future.  He 
regrets  the  abolition  of  the  Cadet  battalion,  be- 
cause of  the  many  advantages  that  come  from 
such  an  organization,  not  only  to  the  individual, 
but  also  to  the  nation.  He  sends  best  wishes  to 
Rev.  Fr.  O’Reilly.  The  Monthly  thanks  Mr. 
Crosas  for  his  kind  letter  and  hopes  to  hear 
from  him  often. 

ELLSWORTH  HEALY,  ’03. 

Mr.  Healy,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar  last 
year,  has  succeeded  to  the  extensive  law 
practice  of  Judge  Brady.  We  have  no  mis- 
givings as  to  his  ability  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
his  new  office,  or  even  in  the  future  years  to 
succeed  to  the  ermine  of  him  whose  law  prac- 
tice he  now  assumes. 
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OUR  PRESIDENT 

On  Thursday,  February  21st,  at  the  banquet 
of  the  Fordham  Club,  Reverend  Daniel  J. 
Quinn  responded  to  the  toast  “The  True  Re- 
public.” On  February  22d,  at  the  New  York 
Cathedral,  Fr.  Quinn  preached  at  the  memorial 
mass  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

REV.  M.  J.  MAHONY,  S.  J. 

Of  the  visitors  who  came  to  Fordham  during 
the  month  of  January,  there  was  none  more 
welcome,  none  whom  we  were  more  pleased  to 
see,  than  Father  Mahony.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  enjoyed  by  this  paper  during 
the  past  three  years,  we  owe  to  his  untiring  ef- 
forts and  fine  literary  sense.  Father  Mahony 
is  professor  of  the  Sophomore  class  at  Holy 
Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  speaks 
large  praise  of  the  spirit  of  study  at  that  vener- 
able institution  of  learning  in  New  England. 
The  high  regard  in  which  he  holds  Fordham 
and  her  sons  is  in  nowise  diminished,  and, 
“like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been 
distilled,’’  spoken  of  by  the  poet,  the  memory 
of  her  “will  cling  round  him  still,”  and  his 
word  for  her  will  ever  be  kind.  We  learned 
from  Father  Mahony  that  Brother  Hallahan 
is  enjoying  the  best  of  health  at  Worcester. 
Through  the  Monthly,  all  Fordham  sends  greet- 
ings to  him. 

REV.  GEORGE  WARING. 

Rev.  Fr.  Waring,  a chaplain  in  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  at  present  stationed  in  Cuba,  took 
dinner  at  the  College. 

THE  FACULTY. 

REV.  JOHN  G.  LINNEHAN. 

Rev.  John  G.  Linnehan,  some  years  ago  head 
of  St.  John’s  Hall,  and  a former  editor  of  the 


Monthly,  is  now  at  the  College.  Fr.  Linnehan 
is  looking  much  improved  in  health.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph M.  Kelly,  formerly  at  St.  Andrew-on-Hud- 
son,  is  one  of  the  teachers  of  First  Year  High 
School,  and  assistant  prefect  on  Second  Divis- 
ion. 

Mr.  Miles  J.  O’Mailia,  late  of  Worcester,  is 
also  teaching  Second  Year  High  School,  and  as- 
sisting on  Second  Division.  He  succeeds  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mullaby,  who  has  relieved  Rev.  Charles 
Lamb  of  the  charge  of  St.  John’s  Hall. 

THE  ST.  VINCENT  DE  PAUL  SOCIETY. 

The  activity  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety has  not  only  won  the  favor  of  the  facul- 
ty, but  also  of  the  student  body.  The  approval 
of  the  student  body  was  manifested  at  the  col- 
lection in  December  last,  which  amounted  to 
$60.  The  success  of  the  society  since  then  is 
due  mainly  to  this  generous  response.  With 
it,  the  society  has  not  only  been  able  to  take  care 
of  many  families  which  it  found  in  sad  straits, 
but  found  it  possible  to  give  an  entertainment 
at  the  Home  for  Incurables.  The  talent  em- 
ployed was  the  Fordham  Glee  and  Orchestra. 
That  success  attended  this  attempt  to  enter- 
tain the  sick,  was  clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Jones’ 
letter  of  thanks.  There  are  eight  families 
which  the  society  has  taken  care  of  this  year. 
It  has  furnished  them  with  clothes  and  food, 
and  during  Christmas  week  provided  Christmas 
dinners  for  them.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  the  members: 

President,  J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07,  Vice 
President,  John  J.  Barry,  ’07,  Secretary,  J. 
Rhodes  O’Reilly,  ’09,  Treasurer,  George  Den- 
neny,  ’10,  John  Tewey,  ’09,  John  Hinchliffe, 
’07,  Loring  M.  Black,  ’07,  Vincent  O’Reilly, 
’08,  George  J.  Grady,  ’10,  James  Rowe,  ’10, 
Charles  Hoyt,  ’07,  John  F.  White,  ’10,  William 
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Logue,  Spec.,  Philip  J.  Terinini,  ’08,  Louis 
V.  Hinchliffe,  ’08,  Charles  Casey,  ’08,  Joseph 
Taylor,  ’08,  Charles  S.  B.  Cassasa,  ’08,  Charles 
Hurley,  ’09,  George  Dunigan,  ’08. 

PATRONESSES  OF  THE  PLAY. 

The  patronesses  of  the  play  were : 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Baldwin, 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Barry, 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Black, 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Blake, 

Mrs.  J.  Cleary, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Fallon, 

Mrs.  J.  Halbet, 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Giegerich, 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Kearns, 

Mrs.  Lenane, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Towne, 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Kenny, 

Mrs.  S.  J.  McArdle, 

Mrs.  W.  C.  McDonnell, 

Mrs.  Jos.  M.  McDonough, 

Mrs.  M.  Slater, 

Mrs.  M.  Stanton, 

Mrs.  A.  McNally, 

Mrs.  M.  Mortimer, 


Mrs.  J.  O’Connor, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Ogden, 

Mrs.  D.  O.  O’Reilly, 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Rapp, 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Ryan, 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Ryan, 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Smith, 

Mrs  J.  C.  Taylor, 

Mrs.  J.  White, 

Mrs.  Agnes  Forestal, 

Mrs.  Stella  Mortimer, 

Mrs.  Katherine  Quinn, 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor. 

R.  I.  P. 

During  the  past  two  months,  three  of  Ford- 
ham’s  former  professors,  the  Rev.  John  A. 
Chester,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  J.  Kavanagh  and 
the  Rev.  Michael  F.  Byrnes,  departed  this  life. 

We  are  sure  that  those  of  their  pupils  who 
read  this  notice  will  not  be  unmindful  of  them 
in  death. 

Fr.  Chester  taught  the  classics  of  the  class 
of  ’86,  and  was  first  prefect  of  1st  division. 
Fr.  Kavanagh  was  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in 
the  nineties ; Fr.  Bvmes  taught  the  class  of  po- 
etry in  ’80-’81. 


EXCHANGES. 
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Exchanges. 


The  Niagara  Index  still  maintains  its  po- 
sition among  the  leaders  in  the  exchange  world. 
Although  a semi-monthly  publication,  it  con- 
tains articles  which  in  many  instances  far  sur- 
pass similar  compositions  in  magazines  to  which 
is  given  a longer  period  of  time  for  the  prep- 
aration of  one  number.  “Love  vs.  Law/’  is  an 
entertaining  little  anecdote,  clothed  in  attract- 
ive verse.  “Influence  of  Catholicity  on  Phi- 
losophy,” shows  a strong  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  Philosophy  from  the  days  of  Herac- 
litus and  Euripides  to  the  present  day,  which 
witnesses  the  wide  influence  of  the  scholastic 
system.  “Discontent”  causes  the  reader  dis- 
content, for  it  is  so  good  that  he  gives  vent  to 
the  appeal  immortalized  by  Oliver  Twist. 
“Logical  Truth  and  its  Attainment”  is  another 
article,  the  like  of  which  is  only  found  in  the 
real  college  magazine.  The  editorial  depart- 
ment is  most  praiseworthy.  The  editor  has  con- 
tributed two  of  the  best  topical  editorials  it 
has  been  our  good  fortune  to  read. 

THE  NOTRE  DAME  SCHOLASTIC. 

The  Notre  Dame  Scholastic  is  also  an 
ideal  student  publication.  While  fiction  is  giv- 
en consideration  by  its  editors,  essays  which 
bespeak  scholarly  research  are  considered  more 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  paper.  “Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiere”  is  a biographical  essay, 
evincing  a close  acquaintance  with  the  deeds, 
peculiarities,  and  views  of  this  most  eminent 
French  critic.  Although  didactic  in  its  tenor, 


it  furnishes  most  agreeable  reading.  Most  of 
the  poetry  has  a catchiness  of  rhythm  that 
would  display  poetic  temperament  in  the 
authors,  were  it  not  that  the  choice  of  anything 
but  poetic  subjects  militates  against  that  con- 
clusion. 

The  William  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine, 
sad  to  say,  is  carried  away  with  the  idea  that 
fiction  is  the  sole  exposition  of  scholarship,  and 
in  consequence  we  find  stories,  which  are  only 
mediocre  in  point  of  plot,  usurping  space  which 
could  more  profitably  be  given  to  dissertations 
on  some  scientific  subject.  It  is  our  contention 
that  only  occasionally  should  a story  be  inserted 
in  a college  magazine,  and  then  it  should  be 
of  the  highest  calibre,  so  that  it  may  not  de- 
tract from  the  literary  tone  of  the  publication. 
The  lament  expressed  in  verse  that  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  did  not  write  an  autobiography  revealing 
the  workings  of  a soul  so  steeped  in  the  fan- 
tastical, is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work.  “Sir 
Bayard,”  while  well  written,  is  too  melodrama- 
tic in  regard  to  its  matter.  It  presents  an 
hyperbole  of  high-mindedness  in  its  hero,  which 
projects  him  into  the  world  of  the  improbable. 
An  important  link,  leading  up  to  the  denoue- 
ment, was  omitted.  “The  Convalescent”  con- 
tains fairly  good  ideas  for  versification,  but 
they  are  completely  destitute  of  the  embellish- 
ments of  good  language.  “Friends  That  Never 
Fail”  is  the  sole  essay  of  the  January  number. 
Books  and  reading,  while  they  may  furnish 
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material  for  a grammar-school  composition,  are 
not  calculated ' to  evince  a remarkable  depth 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  essayist,  unless 
his  style  is  striking  or  his  opinions  new.  But 
of  either  of  these  conditions  we  can  find  no 
trace  in  “Friends  That  Fever  Fail.”  “Lost 
Hopes”  certainly  passed  away  in  agony.  “The 
Pain  of  Frien  ’ ip”  is  the  redeeming  feature 
of  the  “Lit.”  The  author  has  a pronounced 
power  of  writing,  seldom  met  with  in  the 
ordinary  college  magazine  writer,  which  could 
be  better  employed  on  a heavier  subject. 
“Afterward,”  were  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
number,  would  be  most  encouraging  to  the 
reader,  for  it  has  some  merit.  The  depart- 
ments are  well  edited. 

Perhaps  we  are  inclined  to  be  hypercritical; 
but  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  editors  of  The 
Yiatorian  could  better  drop  the  “Et  Spera” 
from  their  motto,  and  just  retain  as  their 
shibboleth  “Fac.”  For,  horribile  dictu,  though 
the  standard-bearer  of  the  “Fac  ’ would  have 
us  translate  the  watch-word  literally,  we  must, 
after  perusing  the  January  number,  and  being- 
disappointed  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  the 
issue,  believe  that  he  himself  has  resorted  to 
equivocation,  and  considers  “Fac”  to  imply, 
what  common  parlance  expresses  by  “Do.”  But 
the  subscribers  to  the  publication  must  cherish 
the  same  opinion  of  the  “Fac”  as  we,  for  they 
are  certainly,  if  the  term  be  permitted  in  the 
dignified  realm  of  exchanges,  “done.”  Permit 
just  an  extract  from  one  of  the  poems, 

“I  can  see  my  dear  old  mother 
With  her  locks  of  silvery  gray, 

Sitting  in  her  rustic  arm-chair; 

For  she’s  long  since  passed  away.” 

We  should  be  very  much  indebted  to  anyone 
who  will  volunteer  any  information  regarding 
the  connection  between  the  last  line,  and  the 


preceding  verses.  “The  Wonder  Working  Magi- 
cian,” “The  Apostle  of  Caledonia”  and  “How 
an  Endowment  was  Made,”  might  be  considered 
presentable  individually,  but  they  suffer  terribly 
from  their  environments. 

The  St.  Jerome’s  Schoolman  is  at  it 
again.  Not  content  with  previous  encounters, 
the  Ex-man  has  again  wandered  abroad  and  in- 
truded upon  our  territory.  The  other  ex- 
changes should  draw  up  some  compact,  form  an 
alliance,  or  delegate  a cordon  of  guards  to  keep 
this  fellow  in  bounds.  Highly  irascible  in  dis- 
position, and,  we  might  also  add,  sensitive  to 
a fatal  degree,  he  has  appropriated  to  himself 
a criticism  of  ours  intended  for  another,  and 
has  sallied  forth  intent  upon  our  destruction. 
The  weapon  in  his  panoply  is  ridicule,  and 
ridicule  of  the  most  mordant  kind  at  that. 
Here  is  a sample  of  his  terrible  repartee.  First 
he  quotes  some  magnificent  verbiage  of  our 
own  coining,  and  then  comments  upon  it,  as 
follows:  “My,  Oh  My.”  Now,  we  might  ex- 
pect the  Alpha  Pi  Mu,  the  Villa  Shield,  the 
Agnetian  Monthly,  the  Echoes  from  the  Pines, 
or  the  St.  Angela’s  Quarterly  (perfectly  in 
order,  we  hope)  to  crush  us  in  this  style,  but 
that  the  daring  saunterer  of  the  Schoolman 
should  heap  such  withering  abuse  upon  our 
poor  head  was  utterly  incomprehensible.  Most 
likely,  fellow  Ex-men,  you  all  admire  our  te- 
merity in  daring  to  comment  upon  this  eminent 
warrior’s  wanderings,  but  you  know  even  the 
meekest  will  sometimes  summon  up  courage 
when  driven  to  it  by  such  scornful  comments. 
Now,  kindly  desist  from  answering  our  apology, 
Mr.  Schoolman,  for  the  editors  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic  will  not  introduce  an  ex- 
change column,  because  they  are  afraid  of  ex- 
posing themselves  to  shafts  of  fighting  and 
travelling  Ex-men.  Please,  be  merciful. 
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The  Niagara  Rainbow,  though  it  requires 
no  artistic  adornment,  has  succeeded  in  decorat- 
ing its  pages  most  effectively.  Quite  a display 
of  millinery ! Somebody  said  that  those  were 
rubber  strings  on  that  mandolin  or  guitar,  or 
music-box.  Keep  it  up. 


The  Exponent  indulged  in  the  brilliant 
conceit  of  dedicating  its  latest  number  to  Long- 
fellow. The  paper,  this  month,  was  most  inter- 
esting and  commendable,  and  its  purpose  and 
the  success  attending  the  endeavor  give  it  first 
rank  among  our  exchanges  at  hand. 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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Some  Negle  : d History  of  North  Caro- 
lina.— Being  an  account  of  the  Bevolution 
of  the  regulators  and  of  the  Battle  of 
Alamance,  the  first  battle  of  the  American 
Bevolution,  by  William  Edwards  Fitch, 
M.  D.,  author  of  the  French  Genealogy  in 
England  and  America,  A.  D.  455-1904. 
Editor  of  Southern  Medicine,  Savannah, 
Georgia.  Member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Bevolution,  etc.  New  York 
and  Washington:  The  Neale  Publishing 
Company,  1906. 

The  fact  that  this  book,  which  now  goes 
into  its  second  edition,  is  written  by  a member 
of  the  faculty  of  Fordham  University,  for  Dr. 
Fitch  is  a Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Medical  School,  calls  it  to  our  attention,  but  it 
is  well  worthy  of  notice  for  its  own  sake,  and 
because  of  the  interest  of  its  contents.  History 
was  written  originally  by  New  Englanders. 
The  result  is  that  there  is  a general  impression 
that  nearly  everything  worth  while  about  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution  and  just  before  oc- 
curred in  and  around  Boston.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  however,  it  has  come  to  be  realized 
that  the  importance  of  New  England  History 
about  this  time  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  or 
at  least  that  only  too  frequently  events  of 
greater  importance  in  other  States  have  been 
grossly  minimized  or  neglected.  Some  time  ago 
Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  whom  as  a bene- 
factor to  our  library  we  may  well  consider  an 
honorary  member  of  our  faculty,  showed  that 


there  was  a tea  party  in  New  York  as  well  as 
in  Boston,  and  that  our  citizens  disguised  as 
Mohawk  Indians  anticipated  their  Boston  com- 
patriots by  a considerable  period.  Dr.  Fitch 
has  now  shown  that  North  Carolina  was  the 
site  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  the  Bevolution, 
and  that  the  action  of  her  citizens  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  precipitate  the  rupture  with  Great 
Britain  and  to  create  a patriot  spirit  among  the 
colonists.  The  well-known  Declaration  of 
Mecklenburg  was  the  model  in  some  respects 
for  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
Battle  of  Alamance  must  now  take  its  place  as 
one  of  the  greatest  historic  events  of  the  imme- 
diate pre-revolutionary  period,  and  Dr.  Fitch 
has  not  only  done  honor  to  his  native  State,  but 
has  conferred  a lasting  benefit  on  students  of 
American  history,  by  calling  their  attention  to 
a number  of  neglected  historical  details. 

The  Sins  of  Society.  By  Bernard  Vaughan, 
S.  J.  B.  Herder.  Price,  $1.35  net. 

This  is  a collection  of  sermons  preached  by 
Father  Vaughan  at  Farm  Street  Church,  Lon- 
don, during  the  summer  season  of  1906.  It  is 
unquestionably  a powerful  book,  written  in 
vigorous,  up-to-date  English.  The  Bev.  author, 
who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  does  not 
spare  his  words,  hut  courageously  and  un- 
flinchingly attacks  the  vices  of  the  frivolous 
Salomes  and  riotous  prodigals  of  London’s 
Fast  Set.  Gambling,  Desecration  of  Sunday, 
the  Divorce  Evil,  Bacial  Suicide,  etc.,  are 
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treated  in  a manner  that  is  attractive  as  well 
as  forceful.  Owing  to  their  originality  and 
fearless  tone,  the  sermons  drew  widespread  at- 
tention and  effected  great  good.  The  book 
should  arouse  public  indignation  against  Fast 
Set3,  too  generally  petted,  who  are  not  only 
useless  to  themselves  and  others,  but  a positive 
menace  to  family  and  State.  The  book  includes 
a list  of  criticisms,  favorable  and  unfavorable, 
by  the  English  Press,  and  an  epilogue  in  which 
the  author  suggests  some  remedies  for  the  evil 
he  has  pointed  out. 

The  Catholic  Penny  Booklet  Series.  A 
Pocket  Encyclopaedia  of  Sound  Readings 
for  Busy  People.  Compiled  by  James  M. 


Hayes,  S.  J.  Published  by  the  St. 
Anthony  Truth  Guild,  Chicago.  Price  per 
volume,  25  cents. 

The  Catholic  Penny  Booklets  which  have 
been  appearing  for  some  years  past  are  now 
neatly  and  attractively  bound  into  small 
volumes.  Collections  A,  B,  C,  D,  are  at  hand. 
These  collections  are  a real  mine  of  reliable 
information  on  a great  variety  of  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Catholic  Faith,  its  History  and 
progress,  its  dogmas  and  regulations,  etc.,  etc. 
Extracts  are  given  from  the  writings  of  Cardi- 
nals Newman  and  Manning  and  from  other 
prominent  authors,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic, 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

L.  M.  B. 
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HON.  PETER  A.  HENDRICK,  78. 


Justice  of  Supreme  Court,  N.  Y.  County. 


Carter. 

Day  dawns  afar,  and  o’er  Judean  hills 
The  crescent  light  pursues  Cimmerian  gloom. 
The  startled  stare  of  Idumean  guard— 

Powerless  puppets  of  a jealous  king— 

Rests  on  a tomb  as  vacant  as  their  faith. 

The  vision  of  Gethsemane  is  gone ; 

Yonder  is  Calvary.  The  hallowed  rood 

Reflects  the  ray  that  only  yesterwhile 

The  king  of  day.  by  Master’s  death  aggrieved, 

To  earth  denied.  But  now  ’tis  wondrous  bright. 
The  advent  of  the  Gentile  Paschal  feast 
Beholds  the  spectral  shades  returned  to  rest, 

And  Limbus  give  to  men  its  Guest  Divine, 

The  prophecy  fulfilled.  Man  crushed  by  man 
Through  Man  arises.  Oh,  blest  Galilee, 

Thy  Son  eterne  His  mortal  life  has  given  ; 
Immortal  hence  He  reigns.  Lift  up  your  hearts, 
Ye  ransomed  sons  of  Eve,  and  joyous  sing 
Your  alleluias  to  the  risen  Lord. 


George  C.  Denneny,  ’10. 
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n Question  of  envelopes. 


The  spring  term  opened  at  Annville  amid 
the  howling  of  winds  and  the  fall  of  snow. 
Jack  Elton  and  his  room-mate  and  insepar- 
able companion  Ed.  Wallace  were  wending, 
or,  to  speak  with  greater  exactness,  ploughing 
their  way  along  the  street  which  (provided  one 
knew  where  to  stop)  led  to  Prof.  Elliot’s  hos- 
pitable door.  And  Jack  and  Ed.  did  know 
where  to  stop,  and  that  so  well  that  they 
seemed  to  do  it  by  a sort  of  instinct,  which 
came  of  force  of  habit,  for  they  were  among 
the  Professor’s  constant  visitors.  Ed.  was 
drawn  toward  the  Professor’s  excellent  table, 
and  Jack  toward  the  Professor’s  excellent 
niece,  of  both  of  which  the  Professor  was  just- 
ly proud. 

As  they  neared  their  destination,  Ed.  began 
to  consider  the  chances  of  terrapin  and  can- 
vasback,  while  Jack  began,  or  rather  continued 
(for  he  had  done  little  else  since  the  mid- 
year exams.)  to  consider  the  chances  of  an- 
other term  at  college,  or  a term  in  State's 
prison.  Now,  don’t  for  a moment,  imagine 
that  Jack  had  disobeyed  his  country’s  laws; 
but  to  his  mother  and  sister,  whose  idol  he 
was,  and  to  his  father,  who  took  a more 
practical  view  of  things  and  was  inclined  to 
regard  his  son  as  an  idler,  to  fail  in  Greek  was 
nothing  short  of  criminal.  So  Jack  hoped  he 
hadn’t  failed. 

While  they  were  walking  and  thinking  thus, 
they  arrived  at,  and  turned  in  at  Professor 
Elliot’s  gate  (by  that  instinct  of  which  I have 


made  previous  mention),  and  were  welcomed 
by  his  niece,  Florence.  Within  half  an  hour 
they  were  talking  and  laughing  over  their  cof- 
fee, and  discussing  recent  events,  chief  among 
which  (in  the  mind  of  Jack,  at  least)  stood  the 
mid-year  examinations — the  Greek  exam,  in 
particular.  Ed.  remarked  that  it  was  past, 
whereupon  Jack  wondered  (and  he  wondered 
aloud,  so  that  Professor  Elliot  might  share 
his  wonderment)  whether  his  was  passed.  But 
the  Professor  refused  to  be  interviewed  on  the 
subject,  and  it  dropped,  accordingly.  Half 
an  hour  later,  when  the  Professor  and  Ed. 
had  sought  some  ancient  volumes  in  the  library, 
Jack  addressed  his  instructor’s  niece. 

“Florence,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  a particular 
favor  to  ask  of  you.  I’m  awfully  anxious  to 
know  how  I stand  in  that  Greek  exam.,  and 
seeing  you’ve  got  a lot  of  influence  with  your 
uncle,  I thought  you  might  be  able  to  sound 
him  on  that  point.  You  see,  I’d  like  to  be  able 
to  send  home  a satisfactory  reply  to  a little 
inquiry  about  my  Greek  note;  they  know  that's 
my  weak  point. 

“I  see,”  said  she,  “and  I’ll  try  it.  As  far 
as  I can  see,  nothing  could  be  easier.  You’ll 
hear  from  me  to-morrow.” 

And  so  the  plot  was  laid. 

****** 

The  following  afternoon  Jack  received  a 
daintily  penned  note,  the  purport  of  which  was 
that  Jack  Elton  had  come  off  gloriously  with 
ninety-five  in  Greek.  Needless  to  say  that 
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worthy  was  overjoyed  at  the  news,  and  set 
to  work  at  once  to  compose  a fitting  answer 
to  the  cause  of  his  joy.  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  his  honored  professor  of  Greek,  and  in- 
vited him  to  an  impromptu  “blow-out”  (every- 
thing was  impromptu  with  Jack,  and  ‘fifiow- 
outs”  frequent).  Having  carefully  addressed 
two  envelopes,  he  slipped  the  letters  in,  sealed 
and  mailed  them. 

Not  many  hours  later  Professor  Elliot  was 
taken  with  great  surprise  (which  was  only 
exceeded  by  his  amusement)  to  receive  a mis- 
sive overflowing  with  gratitude,  from  some 
idiot  who  called  him  “Florence,”  and  could 
not  find  words  to  express  his  gratitude  for  a 
recent  favor.  When  he  saw  “Jack”  in  bold 
letters  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  he  grew  sus- 
picious. And  when  he  called  to  mind  how 
skillfully  his  fair  niece  had  “pumped”  him,  his 
suspicions  first  deepened,  then  became  con- 
firmed, and  finally  elicited  a hearty  laugh  from 
the  professor.  In  this  he  was  soon  joined  by 
his  guilty  niece  herself,  when  she  read  the  note 
addressed  to  her,  and  inviting  her  uncle  to 
“eat  a bite  and  spend  a quiet  evening  at  Ann- 
College.” 

But  Professor  Elliot  was  not  so  to  be  out- 
done by  two  youthful  conspirators,  so  he  im- 
mediately sat  down  to  answer  the  miscarried 
invitation,  and  also  to  remind  his  pupil  (in 
whom  he  professed  much  disappointment)  that 
he  might  take  a second  examination  in  Greek 


the  following  week,  for,  he  said,  no  man  could 
expect  to  pass  on  fifty-nine. 

At  this  piece  of  news  Jack’s  heart  dropped 
like  lead  in  his  breast,  for  he  thought  Pro- 
fessor Elliott  had  “plucked”  him  in  great 
shape,  and  moreover  that  his  niece  had  played 
him  false.  He  had  invited  the  professor  for 
that  very  evening,  to  celebrate  an  occasion,  and 
now  there  was  no  occasion  to  celebrate.  How- 
ever he  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
he  and  Ed.  began  to  clear  their  floor  of  papers 
and  their  desks  of  magazines,  to  prepare  for 
their  instructor’s  arrival.  At  length  that  dig- 
nitary arrived,  and  entered  at  Ed.’s  cheery 
“Come  in.” 

“Good  evening,  John,  and  Edward,”  he  said, 
“I  fear  I’m  a little  late,  but  really  it  was  un- 
voidable.  You  see  it  was  the  only  chance  I had 
to  look  over  those  Greek  examination  papers. 
And  by  the  way,  John,  I made  a slight  mistake 
about  your  mark.  It  was  ninety-five,  and  not, 
as  I said  in  my  note,  fifty-nine.” 

And  with  that  the  professor  and  Ed.  burst 
out  laughing,  and  Jack  said  he  saw  it  all,  and 
the  three  sat  down  to  the  blow-out  (which  cele- 
brated an  occasion  after  all)  without  further 
delay. 

That  night  Jack,  whose  good  spirits  had  re- 
turned, wrote  two  letters,  one  to  his  instruc- 
tor’s niece,  and  one  (bearing  glad  news)  to 
the  folks  at  home. 

But  he  took  care  not  to  mix  the  envelopes. 

Joseph  E.  Larkins,  ’10. 
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Cbe  Popular  Election  of  U-  $.  Senators. 


Never  has  any  political  movement  displayed 
such  tenacity  of  life  as  that  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
popular  election  of  U.  S.  Senators.  Born  in 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787,  and 
nurtured  none  too  fondly  during  its  infancy, 
it  has,  to  the  surprise  of  those  that  know  the 
conditions  of  its  birth,  gained  such  brain  and 
muscle  that  it  bids  fair  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  those  that  gave  to  it  the  first  impetus. 
At  the  least  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  worthy 
of  the  closest  public  attention.  Since  1893 
resolutions  to  amend  the  federal  constitution 
by  providing  for  the  popular  election  of  Sena- 
tors have  five  times  come  to  a vote  in  the 
national  House,  and  each  time  the  roll-call 
has  been  overwhelming  in  its  favor.  In  three 
States:  California,  Nevada  and  Illinois,  the 
question  of  whether  there  should  be  such  popu- 
lar election  has  been  formally  referred  to  the 
electorate,  and  the  combined  vote  has  been  as 
seven,  pro,  to  one,  contra.  In  1899  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  appointed  a standing 
committee  to  confer  with  the  legislatures  of 
other  States,”  and  suggested  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention.  Reporting  back  in 
1901,  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  said  that 
the  action  favoring  the  popular  election  of 
Senators  had  been  taken  by  twenty-seven 
States,  and  since,  five  other  States  have  taken 
similar  action.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  can 


safely  be  said  that  the  movement  is  not  lacking 
in  strength  and  support,  nor  is . the  question 
one  that  has  arisen  within  the  last  decade  or 
two. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  deduced  from  these  state- 
ments of  facts,  or,  from  the  almost  universal 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  mode  of  elect- 
ing Senators,  which  these  facts  would  seem  to 
indicate,  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  selection  by  the  legislature, 
had  found  its  way  into  that  document  through 
some  accident,  or  that  the  Constitution 
framers,  in  embodying  this  provision  in  the 
Constitution,  had  in  mind  some  Paradise, 
wherein  those,  who,  from  some  defect,  would 
not  survive  a campaign  before  the  people, 
might  enter  and  enjoy  themselves  to  their 
heart’s  content,  and  often  to  the  detriment  of 
those  people,  whose  servants,  as  a matter  of 
form  only,  they  had  solemnly  declared  them- 
selves. On  the  contrary,  this  process  of  elect- 
ing Senators  gives  every  evidence  of  having  been 
wisely  planned.  The  arguments  for  its  adop- 
tion in  the  convention  of  1787  were  strong 
and  solid.  “These  United  States,”  declared  the 
Constitution  makers,  “are  primarily  and  es- 
sentially a federation  of  States,  therefore  not 
only  must  the  people,  who  form  a secondary 
federation,  be  represented  in  the  national  halls 
of  legislation,  but  the  States,  as  such,  must 
have  a voice  in  making  the  laws  which  are  to 
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govern  them  as  well  as  the  individual  citizen.’’ 
The  comparatively  small  number  of  Senators, 
the  increased  age  qualification,  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  term  of  office,  the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, it  was  thought  would  insure  legisla- 
tion conservative  to  a high  degree,  and  in  char- 
acter directly  opposed  to  the  passion  swayed 
deliberations  of  the  House.  Moreover,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Constitution  framers  that 
the  legislators  of  the  different  States,  being  as 
they  were,  the  select  of  the  people,  would  be 
more  competent  to  judge  of  the  worth  of  any 
aspirant  for  senatorial  honors  than  the  masses. 

In  theory  at  least,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that 
this  provision  of  the  Constitution  approached 
very  near  to  perfection;  and,  even  in  practice, 
for  the  Senate  numbered  among  its  members 
such  statesman  as  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster, 
it  was  found  for  a term  of  years,  to  be  equally 
satisfactory.  But,  it  is  the  contention  of  the 
advocates  of  popular  election,  that  certain  evils 
have  arisen,  through  the  present  mode  of  elect- 
ing Senators,  which  are  irapidly  filling  the 
Senate  with  undesirable  members,  and,  that 
whereas,  by  legislative  election,  the  Constitu- 
tion framers  hoped  to  obtain  men  of  unim- 
peachable character  and  renowned  statesman- 
ship, in  truth,  to  this  mode  of  selection,  all 
those  evils,  with  which,  in  their  association  with 
the  Senate,  all  are  familiar,  are  attributable. 
And,  as  in  the  case  of  the  fruit  tree,  when 
certain  branches  are  found  to  be  decayed,  and 
their  retention  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
tree,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pruning  knife  be 
applied,  so,  in  the  case  of  the  Senate,  if  that 
body  is  to  retain  its  pristine  character,  there 
is  need  to  prune  from  the  Federal  Constitution 
that  clause,  providing  for  the  election  of  Sena- 
tors by  legislatures,  and  to  substitute  for  it 
their  popular  election. 


But  the  popular  election  advocates  do  not 
stop  with  the  mere  statement  that  evils  have 
arisen  which  must  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the 
present  mode  of  electing  Senators.  They  pro- 
ceed to  enter  into  detail,  and  by  a careful 
analysis  of  the  Senates,  of  recent  congresses,  of 
the  methods  employed  by  the  individual  Sena- 
tors to  obtain  election,  their  apparent  motives 
in  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  Sen- 
atorial honors,  their  participation  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Senate,  and  the  character  of  the 
measures  which  they  support  or  oppose,  they 
build  up  a case  of  extraordinary  weight  and 
strength  against  the  Senate,  and  they  hold 
the  present  mode  of  electing  Senators,  as  di- 
rectly responsible  for  all  the  evils  which  they 
enumerate. 

So  careful,  yet  simple,  is  this  analysis  of  the 
recent  Senates  made  by  the  popular  election 
advocates,  and  so  damaging,  vet  undeniable 
and  deplorable,  are  its  results,  that,  whereas, 
one  might  formerly  have  conceived  the  popu- 
lar election  movement  to  be  due  to  the  rant- 
ings  of  the  much-abused  demagogue,  such  opin- 
ions are  immediately  dispelled,  and  we  recog- 
nize in  the  cause  of  popular  election  something, 
which,  if  it  should  not  command  our  support, 
at  least  arouses  in  our  minds  some  doubts  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  other  to  obtain  the  best 
results  possible.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
in  the  Senate  of  a single  Congress— the  Fifty- 
eighth — at  least  one  out  of  every  ten  mem- 
bers had  been  put  on  trial  before  the  courts 
or  subjected  to  legislative  investigations  for 
serious  crimes  or  for  grave  derelictions  of 
official  duty,  and  that  in  every  case  the  ac- 
cused Senator  either  was  found  guilty  or  at 
least  failed  to  purge  himself  thoroughly  of 
the  charges,  these  certainly  are  enough  indi- 
cation of  low  standards  in  the  Senate  to  war- 
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rant  the  inquiry  whether  the  process  by  which 
the  Senate  is  constituted,  is  such  as  is  calcu- 
lated to  select  men  of  great  ability  and  high 
characters. 

George  H.  Haynes,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  in  his  recently  published  book,  “The 
Election  of  Senators,”  has  classified  the  Sen- 
ate under  seven  heads.  This  classification,  he 
announces,  was  performed  by  five  jurors, 
whose  names  for  evident  reasons,  he  states,  are 
men  who  have  spent  many  years  in  Washing- 
ton, and  were  not  only  resident  throughout 
the  term  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress,  but 
were  in  a position  which  necessitated  close 
observation  of  the  personnel  of  the  Senate. 
They  were  carefully  selected,  and  that  the 
value  of  their  decisions  might  be  enhanced, 
their  identities  were  kept  from  each  other, 
that  no  one  might  know  with  whom  he  was 
collaborating. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate  the  dif- 
ferent divisions,  or  to  name  the  Senators  com- 
prised under  each,  but  it  should  suffice  to 
mention  only  those  corroborative  of  the 
charges  made  bv  the  popular  election  advo- 
cates. Under  .the  heading,  “Rich  Men,”  these 
jurors  have  seen  fit  to  place  eight  Senators, 
men  whose  presence  in  the  Senate  finds  its 
chief,  if  not  its  sole  explanation  in  their  great 
wealth,  under  the  head  of  ‘“Representatives  of 
Corporate  Wealth.”  Some  Senators  are  des- 
ignated men,  whether  of  great  wealth  or  not, 
whose  presence  in  the  Senate  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  Senators  highly  accept- 
able to  great  corporate  interests:  men  whose 
past  careers  have  proved  them  effective  ser- 
vants of  corporate  wealth,  or  who  have  given 
evidence  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  for 
such  service  in  the  future  in  the  Senate. 


Two  others  are  indicated  as  belonging  to  either 
the  first  or  second  division.  The  presence  of 
sixteen  Senators  in  the  Senate  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  “past-masters  in  the 
arts  of  the  politician,  to  whom  politics  is  a 
game,  which  they  play  with  the  highest  skill, 
but  with  little  concern  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  as  compared  with  their  own  interests, 
and  those  of  their  clan;”  while  fifteen  others 
are  designated  as  “unclassified”  men,  who  as 
yet  afford  no  basis  for  placing  them.  “But 
since  the  edition  of  the  book,  one  of  this  class 
the  courts  have  placed  in  jail,  so  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  classification  in  his  case  is  removed. 

The  motives  which  impelled  the  individual 
Senator  to  present  himself  as  a candidate  for 
Senatorial  honors,  are  not,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  easily  determined  as  were  the 
methods  employed.  It  is  impossible  to  exam- 
ine the  mind  of  any  Senator  and  discover  the 
object  which  he  has  in  view.  It  is  only  pos- 
sible to  note  his  actions  after  he  has  taken 
his  seat,  and  deduce  from  them  their  impelling 
force.  About  half  of  the  Senators  have  mani- 
fested their  desire  to  serve  the  people  as  best 
they  can,  to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  and,  realizing  the  purpose  which  the 
constitution  framers  had  in  view  in  creating 
the  Senate,  have,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
so  regulated  their  actions  that  this  purpose 
might  be  accomplished.  Regarding  the  others, 
various  methods  are  suggested.  As  the  repre- 
sentatives of  corporate  wealth,  some  are  said 
to  have  entered  the  Senate,  but,  as  yet, 
only  four  have  given  unmistakable  evidence 
of  it.  As  to  the  worthiness  of  this  motive 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more,  for  it  meets 
with  universal  condemnation.  But  there  re- 
mains others,  whose  presence  in  the  Senate 
has,  as  yet,  not  been  sufficiently  accounted  for. 
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those,  namely,  whose  desire  to  obtain  social 
prestige  has  impelled  them  to  seek  admission 
to  the  Senate.  Some  have  attempted  to  justify 
this  motive,  but  of  such  flimsy  characters  are 
the  arguments  advanced,  that  they  will  not 
bear  repetition.  The  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  creating  the  Senate,  desired  a body, 
which  was  to  be  a legislative  body,  and  noth- 
ing more.  They  had  no  intention  of  affording 
to  overrich  social  aspirants  an  opportunity  to 
enter  society  *a,t  governmental  elxpense,  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people.  Their  object 
was  to  obtain  statesmen  of  renown,  calm  and 
conservative  in  all  their  deliberations,  and 
where  this  is  not  accomplished  the  purpose  of 
the  Constitution  makers  is  subverted. 

There  are  many  other  reasons  advanced  by 
the  advocates  of  popular  election,  than  the 
few  mentioned  here,  but  as  they  may  all  be 
resolved  into  the  one  argument  that  evils 
have  arisen  in  the  Senate  of  such  a nature 
that  they  demand  popular  election,  there  is 
no  need  to  mention  them. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  these  evils  can  be 
remedied  under  the  present  system  of  electing 
Senators,  but  the  open  confession  of  the  legis- 
latures of  thirty-two  States,  that  they  are  un- 
able to  choose  men  whom  they  deem  properly 
qualified,  would  seem  to  disprove  it.  Of  this 
inability,  good  proof  is  given  in  the  following 
statement,  made  by  a member  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  New  York  State  during  the  Senatorial 
election  of  1897 : “I  am  uncertain  what  to  do. 
I have  various  important  measures  which  I 
desire  to  introduce,  and  if  I do  not  vote  for 
Platt,  none  of  them  will  be  allowed  to  go 
through.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  pressure 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  me  to 
vote  for  Platt,  and  I am  not  sure  that  it  is  the 


part  of  wisdom  for  me  to  refuse  to  support 
him.” 

It  may  be  here  interposed  that,  in  the  event 
of  popular  election,  the  States,  as  such,  will 
have  no  representation,  and  the  Senate  will 
be  put  on  a par  with  the  House.  But  the 
opinion  of  Senator  Whyte  of  Maryland,  would 
seem  to  refute  this,  for  he  says:  “I  believe 
that  while  the  Senators  represent  the  State, 
the  people  are  really  the  State  itself.” 

With  respect  to  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  Constitution  framers  to  insure  calm  and 
careful  deliberation,  there  would  be  no  change,'. 
The  age  requirement  would  remain,  the  term 
of  office  would  not  be  shortened,  nor  would 
freedom  of  discussion  be  abolished. 

As  a last  stand,  the  opponents  of  popular 
election  resort  to  the  old  cry  of  “radicalism,” 
but  in  this  instance,  the  cry  is  of  no  avail. 

For  that  is  no  conservatism  which  consists 
in  holding  fast  to  the  letter  of  an  ancient 
law  when  it  becomes  a menace,  nor  is  high 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  to  be  bred  by 
guarding  a sacred  process  of  electing  Senators, 
merely  because  it  is  embodied  in  a century- 
old  Constitution,  the  sole  object  of  which  was 
lest  possible  development  of  the  State. 
“Indeed,”  says  Mr.  Haynes,  in  his  book,  “since 
constitution  makers  are  neither  prophets,  nor 
the  sons  of  prophets,  no  constitution  should 
remain  without  change  for  more  than  the  life- 
time of  a generation.  “The  statesman,”  he 
continues,  “should  seek  to  be  not  so  much  a 
conservative  as  a conservator.”  It  is  his  task 
to  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good,  but  when  he  purges  away  what  is 
bad,  the  radicalism  of  his  action  is  no  more 
destructive  than  is  the  surgeon’s  healing  knife. 
When  evils  like  those  associated  with  the  Sen- 
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ate  have  arisen,  it  is  the  mark,  not  of  the  con- 
servative, but  of  the  reactionary  to  prohibit 
formal  change,  and  by  so  doing,  compel  the 
people  to  resort  to  the  complete  subversion  of 


the  Constitution,  or  to  more  radical  action  than 
was  at  first  intended. 

Thomas  Connelly,  '07. 


‘WHEN  SUNSHINE  GLADDENS  THE  FIELDS.” 
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Spring. 

Awake ! awake ! and  don  thy  gown 
Of  blooms,  thou,  nature’s  fairest  child. 
The  bluebird  waits  for  thee. 

Why  linger  now  ? Awake  and  crown 
The  waiting  mead.  Burst  forth  in  wild 
Untrammeled  ecstasy ! 

The  priestly  sun  each  morning  cheers 
The  lonesome  lea  with  prophesies : 

“ The  Spring  will  come  to-day.” 

But  then  at  eve  all  bathed  in  tears— 

You  have  not  come— and  ill  at  ease 
He  sadly  sinks  away. 

Awake  and  give  to  lea  and  vale 
The  flowered  children  of  their  heart ; 

Oh,  why  this  dull  delay  ? 

Awake,  and  let  the  elms  regale 
In  greeny  gown.  Oh ! Spring,  impart 
Thy  soul  to  us  to-day. 


J.  Ferdinand  Convery,  ’07. 
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£be  Price  of  Conditions. 


“I'll  be  hanged  if  I’ll  plug  my  head  off  and 
get  marks  of  this  sort,”  exclaimed  Dick  Weth- 
erby,  as  with  a bound  he  rushed  into  his  room, 
scattering  books  right  and  left,  and  sat  scowl- 
ing before  his  room-mate.  He  was  a well-built 
lad  of  about  sixteen  years,  and  undeniably 
good-looking.  His  dark  brown  eyes  were  flash- 
ing fire;  his  black,  even  eyebrows  were  drawn 
together  in  a frown,  and  a mass  of  unruly 
chestnut  hair  waved  in  utter  confusion  over 
his  well-shaped  head. 

His  room  resembled  his  hair  in  the  fact  that 
everything  was  everywhere.  A torn  maroon 
sweater  was  keeping  company  with  a Caesar 
and  a Greek  grammar.  Thrown  carelessly  upon 
the  sofa  was  a running  suit  partly  covering 
a Latin  Dictionary,  and  in  the  midst  sat  Dick, 
mad  clean  through. 

“Well,”  remarked  his  chum  Tom  Parker, 
laconically,  “if  you  want  me  to  sit  on  you 
until  you  let  off  a little  steam.  I’ll  accommo- 
date you.” 

“See  here,  Tom  Parker,”  snapped  Dick,  “this 
is  no  time  to  fool;  look  at  this  paper,”  and 
Dick  tossed  over  his  “Monthly  Marks” : “Greek, 
23  per  cent. ; Latin,  46  per  cent. ; Geometry, 
69  per  cent.,”  slowly  read  Parker;  “too  bad 
they  didn’t  put  down  your  track  mark,”  he 
concluded;  “guess  it  would  be  a hundred.” 

“Think  you’re  smart,  don't  you?”  commented 
Dick. 

“Not  half  as  smart  as  you  are,”  grinned 
Tom,  as  he  looked  over  his  chum’s  report. 


“That’s  right,  rub  it  in,  Well,  anyway,  I 
deserve  better  marks  than  that,”  he  growled, 
as  he  began  to  rummage  through  his  desk,  to 
prove  it  to  himself. 

Tom  observed  him  smiling;  then,  remem- 
bering more  serious  matters,  picked  up  the 
letter  he  had  been  reading  when  disturbed  by 
Dick's  boisterous  entrance  into  the  room.  “Now, 
Tom,”  he  read,  “I  want  you  to  do  me  a par- 
ticular favor.  I know  Dick  does  not  study 
unless  urged  on.  His  marks  of  late  have  been 
getting  lower  and  lower,  and  I dread  to  think 
what  his  marks  for  the  past  month  may  be. 
Now  I want  you  to  make  him  study.”  The 
letter  dropped  from  Parker’s  hands.  “That’s 
a pretty  big  contract,”  he  muttered,  “guess 
I’ll  write  back  and  say  I can’t  do  it.  No,  Dick's 
father  may  call  him  home.  ‘Yes,’  he  decided, 
Til  try  it.’  ” 

He  was  aroused  by  a long  drawn  out  “Phew” 
from  Dick.  He  looked  up  and  saw  Dick  glar- 
ing at  a bundle  of  papers,  as  if  about  to  de- 
vour them.  “Phew!”  he  muttered,  “don’t  think 
I did  deserve  much  more  than  23  per  cent., 
46  per  cent,  and  69  per  cent.” 

“What’s  the  matter  ?”  questioned  Tom ; 
“come  across  a plot  to  put  you  off  the  track 
team  ?” 

“None  of  your  darn  business.  But  say,  don't 
you  think  I studied  pretty  decently  last 
month  ?” 

“Let  me  see,”  mused  Tom.  “January  1st, 
party  at  Harcourt’s — January  2d,  sleigh-ride 
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with  the  Maynard’s — January  3d,  reception  at 
Darrow’s — January  4th,  dual  meet,  Yale  and 
Harvard — January  5th,  theatre  party,  Fuller’s. 

He  had  gone  down  the  list  as  far  as  Jan- 
uary 15th,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a hook, 
which  flew  past  his  right  ear  and  buried  it- 
self between  two  pillows  on  the  sofa. 

“Why,”  continued  Tom,  “I  could  beat  you 
without  half  trying.” 

“When  you  see  the  day  you  can  beat  me, 
please  notify  me,”  argued  Dick. 

“Why,  say,”  went  on  Tom,  “let  me  study 
a thing  for  two  minutes,  and  I’ll  bet  my  hat 
I’ll  have  it  better  than  you  could  in  two  hours. 
That  ought  to  bring  him  around,”  he  finished 
in  an  undertone. 

“See  here,  Parker,  if  you  think  you  can 
get  better  marks  than  I can,  you’re  doomed  to 
the  biggest  disappointment  you  ever  got  in 
your  life.  I’ll  give  you  the  best  dinner  you 
ever  ate,  if  your  marks  are  better  than  mine 
next  month.” 

“Not  hungry,”  informed  Tom. 

“Then,  I’ll  beat  you  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  taking  down  that  head  of  yours.” 

“Thanks,”  bowed  Tom. 

A knock  sounded  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  sang  out  Dick,  and  Greg  walked 
in,  handed  Dick  a note,  and  walked  out;  which 
manoeuver  was  the  cause  of  an  operatic  se- 
lection, entitled,  “He  walked  right  in  and 
turned  around,  and  walked  right  out  again,” 
being  rendered  by  Tom. 

“Gee  whiz !”  exploded  Tom,  “listen  to  this : 
Tn  accordance  with  regulations  lately  made 
by  the  President,  you  will,  until  your  studies 
are  up  to  the  mark,  be  debarred  from  partici- 
pating in  any  athletic  contest;  you  will,  how- 
ever, still  be  allowed  to  practice  with  the  squad. 

“Prefect  of  Studies." 
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“But  they  can’t  do  without  you,”  yelled 
Tom.  “Exactly  one  month  from  to-day  the 
meet  with  Creighton  comes  off.  The  coaches 
have  figured  it  out  that  we  will  be  tied  up  to 
the  five-mile  run,  and  they  rely  on  you  to 
win  that.  Rover’s  no  good,  and  with  you  out, 
they  practically  have  the  race.  They  have 
Hammond,  inter-collegiate  champion,  and  Gar- 
rison, the  man  who  gave  Bonhag  of  the  Irish- 
Americans,  such  a hard  fight  in  the  three-mile 
run.” 

“Good  boy,  Tom,  pretty  good  speech,  keep 
it  up,  you’ll  be  President  yet.  But  to  be 
serious,  I can’t  do  anything  but  stay  out,  un- 
less  ,”  and  Dick  finished  with  a wink. 

* * * * 

“Hey,  Wetherby,”  yelled  Tom,  a few  days 
later  from  the  midst  of  a pushing,  laughing, 
chattering  crowd  in  front  of  the  bulletin  board, 
“come  here,  see  what’s  up.” 

Wetherby  edged  his  way  through  the  crowd 
until  he  reached  Tom’s  side.  There  was  a no- 
tice on  the  board,  and,  judging  from  the  crowd, 
it  was  a pretty  important  one. 

“Hunter,  on  whom  we  relied  to  win  the  pole- 
vault,  broke  his  leg  yesterday  in  practice,  and 
so  will  be  unable  to  compete.”  Following  came 
a call  for  men  to  try  the  vault,  in  the  hope 
of  developing  a man  of  first-class  calibre  to 
beat  Woodward  of  Creighton. 

“Gee ! that  kills  our  chances  in  the  vault,” 
exclaimed  a big  chap,  called  by  the  boys  “Pee- 
wee,”  in  irony,  for  Hunter’s  only  good  for 
second  or  third,  and  that  won’t  do.  What  do 
you  think,  Wetherby?” 

“Don’t  think  at  all.  I’m  just  wondering 
how  much  Creighton  is  going  to  beat  us  by.” 

“Come  on,  brace  up,”  advised  “Peewee”, 
“we  have  a chance,  a fine  chance  if  you  win 
the  five-mile.” 
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“Not  going  to  run/’  snapped  Dick. 

“Not  going  to  run!  Wonder  what  we’ll  do? 
Say,  Parker,  you  were  quite  a vaulter  in  your 
‘prep’  years.  Why  don't  you  try  it?” 

“Sure,”  laughed  Parker,  “my  record  was 
five  feet,”  and  with  that  the  matter  was  dis- 
missed. 

“Why  the  dickens  didn’t  you  tell  me  you 
could  vault?”  demanded  Dick,  when  they 

reached  their  room. 

“Why,  I can’t  vault,  if  I ” 

“No  excuses,  you’re  going  to  enter  the  pole- 
vault  against  Woodward,  and  what’s  more 

you’re  going  out  to  practice  to-morrow.” 

“Am  I?”  weakly  asked  Tom. 

* * * * 

As  they  entered  the  “Gym”  next  day,  a funny 
sight  met  their  eyes.  Gathered  around,  watch- 
ing Hunter,  was  a group  of  boys  intending  to 
try  the  pole-vault.  One  had  on  a pair  of  base- 
ball pants  cut  to  the  necessary  length,  and  a 
heavy  football  sweater.  Another  had  a regular 
“Gym”  shirt  and  regular  pants,  but  they  must 
have  been  made  for  a man  much  taller  than 
the  wearer,  for  they  reached  nearly  to  his 
ankles. 

Hunter,  a conceited  chap,  was  now  engaged 
in  showing  the  uneducated,  “how  'to  vault 
gracefully.” 

“Want  a chance,  Parker?”  sneered  Hunter, 
as  Tom  and  Dick  approached  the  crowd. 

“Sure  he  does,”  answered  Dick.  “Come  on, 
take  a try  at  it.”  Seeing  he  could  not  escape, 
Tom  whipped  off  his  coat,  took  the  pole,  meas- 
ured his  distance,  and  stood  ready.  The  bar 
was  at  nine  feet.  He  cleared  it  easily. 

“Beat  him,  Hunter,”  cried  several.  Hunter 
sneered. 

“Put  it  up  to  ten  feet,”  he  commanded.  He 
cleared  it  neatly. 


“Come  on,  beat  it,  Parker,”  he  grinned. 
Parker  was  mad. 

“Put  it  up  to  ten  and  one-half,”  he  said, 
quietly.  He  gripped  his  pole,  ran,  and  was  in 
the  air.  A second  later  he  was  over.  The 
crowd  cheered. 

“Put  it  up  to  eleven,”  growled  Hunter. 
“Think  you  can  beat  me?”  he  snapped  at  Park- 
er. He  cleared  it  even  more  neatly  than 
before. 

“Won’t  try  it  again,”  declared  Parker,  “ten 
and  a half  is  my  limit.” 

All  Wetherby’s  pleadings  were  in  vain. 
Hunter  left  the  “Gym”  smiling  broadly. 
****** 

It  was  Saturday  two  weeks  later,  and  the 
coach  was  giving  the  men  their  final  instruc- 
tions before  the  meet.  “Parker/’  he  was  say- 
ing, “you’ve  got  to  jump  your  head  off.  What’s 
your  record  in  practice?” 

“Eleven  feet,”  answered  Tom. 

“That  won’t  do,  you’ve  got  to  jump  clear 
over  the  moon  and  back  again,”  and  with  this 
bit  of  sage  advice,  he  went  on  to  Rover. 

“Rover,”  he  yelled,  “you  old  ice- wagon, 
you’ve  got  to  win  that  five-mile  race,  and  if 
you  don’t,  the  place  will  be  too  hot  to  hold 
you.  Wetherby  is  out,  and  you’re  the  only 
man  in  the  race.  Hammond  and  Garrison  are 
against  you,  and  you  have  got  to  burn  up  the 
track.  Why,  you’re  slower  than  a Third 
Avenue  £L’  train.” 

This  information  evidently  displeased  Rover, 
for  he  scowled  darkly.  He  did  not  know  the 
coach  was  paid  to  talk  like  this,  and  it  made 
him  mad. 

“Why,  you  poor  excuse  for  a Subway  ex- 
press, you  can’t  run,  and  never  could.  If  you 
can,  you’ve  got  to  show  us  to-night.” 

“I  don’t  care,”  Rover  snapped,  “I  won’t  run 
to-night.” 
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The  coach  nearly  dropped.  Rover’s  team- 
mates almost  jumped  on  him.  Rover,  purple 
with  rage,  walked  from  the  room.  The  coach 
dropped  to  a bench,  his  head  in  his  hands. 
His  brain  was  in  a whirl.  Was  all  his  work 
to  go  for  nothing?  Had  he  for  the  last  year 
been  coaching  and  advising,  urging  and  rebuk- 
ing all  for  naught?  Was  Creighton,  after  all, 
to  win?  “No,”  he  muttered,  “it  is  not  so.” 
A noise  was  heard  outside,  and  Wetherhy 
cheering  and  whooping,  without  a hat  or  coat, 
face  full  of  lather,  one  shoe  on,  and  a towel 
in  his  hand,  rushed  into  the  room,  followed  hv 
a shoe  which  narrowly  missed  his  head. 

“Can — run — ” he  explained  between  gasps, 
“got — note — just — now — shaving.  I was  just 
— going — to — go — downtown.  Guess  I lost 
this  on  the  way  down,”  he  laughed,  picking  up 
his  shoe. 

Immediately  he  was  surrounded  by  a crowd 
of  boys.  Some  were  slapping  him  on  the  back, 
his  right  was  being  pump-handled  in  front,  his 
left  was  wandering  about  somewhere  in  back 
of  him,  exactly  where  in  back  of  him  he  did 
not  know.  The  coach  jumped  up. 

“You  may  run?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  shouted  the  boys,  “and  we'll  win,” 
they  added  as  they  raced  from  the  “Gym.” 

Creighton  was  five  points  ahead  of  St.  Louis. 
Two  events  were  left,  the  pole-vault  and  the 
five-mile  run. 

“All  out  for  the  vault !”  shouted  the  starter. 
Blankets  were  thrown  aside,  and  Parker  and 
Hunter,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Woodward,  of 
Creighton,  leaped  up.  Woodward  selected  his 
pole,  and  prepared  to  jump.  The  bar  was 
at  nine  and  one-half  feet.  He  cleared  it  easily, 
as  did  Parker  and  Hunter.  At  ten  feet  six 


inches  Woodward  was  as  strong  as  at  the  start. 
Hunter  was  getting  better  every  jump,  but 
Parker  was  nervous.  Five  minutes  later, 
Woodward  faced  the  stick  at  eleven  feet  four. 
He  went  over  as  graceful  as  ever.  Hunter 
sailed  over  just  as  easily  amid  loud  applause. 
Parker  now  faced  the  poles.  He  measured  his 
distance,  ran  easily  to  the  poles,  and  was  in 
the  air.  As  he  landed,  he  was  seized  by  his 
rubbers,  and  the  crowd  cheered  madly.  Eleven 
feet  four  and  a half.  Still  all  in  it.  Eleven 
feet  five.  Hunter  after  three  bad  attempts 
dropped  out.  Eleven  feet  five  was  said  to  be 
Woodward’s  limit.  Would  he  do  it?  The 
question  was  answered  by  Woodward  himself, 
as,  with  some  difficulty  he  cleared  it.  So  did 
Parker.  Eleven  feet  five  and  one-half,  and 
both  still  in  it.  Eleven  feet  six.  Would  Wood- 
ward again  clear  it?  He  had  barely  got  over 
eleven  feet  five  and  one-half  inches.  Two  trials. 
One  left.  Woodward  kneaded  his  muscles,  and 
prepared  for  his  jump.  Ah,  he  was  in  the  air. 
Up — up — . As  he  broke  the  stick,  a stifled 
Oh!  came  from  the  crowd.  Now  came  Parker. 
He  was  the  wonder  of  the  night.  That  a man 
whose  best  mark  in  practice  was  eleven  could 
do  eleven-six,  seemed  impossible,  even  to  the 
most  partial  admirer.  Tom  was  plainly  nerv- 
ous. Two  rubbers  started  to  knead  his  muscles. 
They  finished.  Parker  changed  his  pole,  tak- 
ing the  longest  of  the  lot,  one  with  a taped 
top.  He  grips  it  firmly.  He  starts.  Wood- 
ward watches  him  eagerly.  Parker  places  his 
pole  neatly  and  pulls  himself  upward.  Will 
he  go  over?  Now.  With  one  supreme  effort 
he  drops  over  the  stick  into  the  arms  of  his 
trainer.  The  crowd  went  wild.  St.  Louis  was 
now  even  with  Creighton.  The  announcer 
steps  out. 
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“Pole  vault,”  he  sings,  “first,  Parker,  St. 
Louis;  second,  Woodward,  Creighton.  Jump, 
eleven  feet,  six  inches.  The  next  event  will 
be  a five-mile  run.  This  will  decide  the  meet. 
Three  men  are  entered.  Hammond  and  Gar- 
rison for  Creighton,  and  Wetherby  for  St. 
Louis.” 

As  he  finished,  the  crowd  turned  its  eyes 
to  the  starting  line.  Hammond  had  the  pole; 
Wetherby  next  with  Garrison  on  the  outside. 
An  expectant  hush  fell  on  the  spectators.  As 
the  crack  of  the  pistol  broke  the  silence,  three 
figures  loped  easily  from  the  line.  Garrison 
jumped  to  the  front,  immediately  setting  a 
terrific  pace.  Hammond  was  next,  with 
Wetherby  last.  At  three  miles  Garrison  was 
still  leading,  but  weakening  fast.  Hammond, 
seeing  Garrison’s  trick  had  failed,  that  Dick 
was  too  wise  to  be  induced  to  sprint  so  early 
in  the  race,  was  fast  closing  the  gap  between 
himself  and  his  team-mate.  The  boards  were 
beginning  to  waltz  in  Dick’s  head.  He  knew 
Garrison  could  not  last,  for  the  spectators  were 
advising  him  “to  get  a horse,”  “to  roll  his 
hoop,  while  the  wind  was  with  him,”  and  other 
bits  of  advice  which  he  soon  followed,  and 
dropped  from  the  race.  The  dull  thud,  thud, 


of  Hammond’s  shoes  tantalized  Dick.  He 
wanted  to  stop,  but  knew  he  must  go  on.  He 
looked  at  Hammond  three  feet  ahead  of  him. 
Hammond’s  arms  were  still  moving  back  and 
forth  with  machine-like  exactness.  Dick  won- 
dered if  his  were  also.  He  saw  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  the  stride  of  Hammond,  so  springy  at 
first,  was  beginning  to  slacken.  The  gong 
rang,  announcing  the  last  quarter.  Now,  now, 
he  must  get  ahead  of  Hammond.  He  tried  to 
go  faster.  One  foot.  Two  feet.  Even.  No. 
Hammond  was  doing  his  best.  He  began  to 
crawl  forward.  Ah ! Dick  wouldn’t  drop  back. 
Again  even.  Dimly  Dick  realized  that  he  must 
go  faster.  The  tape  seemed  to  be  going  far 
away.  Dick  flung  himself.  Indistinctly  he 
heard  something  about  Hammond  being  sec- 
ond, and  a new  record;  but  one  thing  he  was 
sure  of,  he  was  happy. 

****** 

The  following  day  Dick  received  his  report 
from  the  Prefect  of  Studies.  Latin,  94  per 
cent.,  Greek,  91  per  cent.,  Geom.,  96  per  cent. 

Tom,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself, 
never  showed  his  report  to  Dick,  and  Dick 
understood. 


Stanley  T.  Fishee. 
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Ok  mysterious  Rouse. 


This  morning  while  glancing  through  the 
mail  of  several  days’  accumulation,  I noticed 
a letter  which  seemed  strangely  unfamiliar 
among  its  business  associates,  being  written  in 
the  old  and  flowing  style  so  common  many 
years  ago.  My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and 
naturally  I opened  it  first.  Here  is  what  I 
read : 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  August  25,  1880. 
Mr.  H.  P.  Dalyrimple. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  uncle,  George  H.  Steele,  who  dis- 
appeared from  this  place  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  has  been  declared  dead  by  the  courts.  By 
the  reading  of  the  will  you  are  left  sole  heir. 
I have  been  making  every  effort  to  locate  you 
for  several  years  past,  but  succeeded  only  a few 
days  ago  in  discovering  your  whereabouts. 

Hoping  to  see  you,  or  at  least  to  hear  from 

you  in  the  near  future  concerning  this  matter, 
I am. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Strang. 

After  I had  re-read  the  above  several  times. 
I called  for  a blank  and  sent  a message  to 
Strang  telling  him  I would  be  up  the  following 
day.  I was  very  anxious  to  look  into  this 
matter,  as  I was  unaware  of  any  uncle  being  at 
this  place,  and  because  it  was  quite  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  find  myself  heir  to  a large 
estate.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning  saw 
me  speeding  towards  my  recently  acquired 
fortune. 


II. 

I arrived  at  my  destination  about  one  o’clock 
P.  M.,  and  hastened  at  once  to  the  lawyer’s 
office  to  go  through  the  necessary  legal  formali- 
ties requisite  before  I could  take  possession. 
AVhen  this  matter  was  ended,  1 inquired  abour 
the  localities  in  which  I had  property,  and 
learned  something  of  their  history.  And  one 
place,  in  particular,  interested  me  more  than 
the  others,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  my  late  uncle,  and  had  some  sort  of 
mystery  connected  with  it.  On  this  account 
I decided  to  visit  it  first  and  learn  more  con- 
cerning the  stories,  which  had  been  circulated 
about  it.  I procured  a horse  and  buggy,  and 
accompanied  by  a guide  set  out. 

As  we  had  a ten-mile  drive  before  us,  I de- 
termined to  find  out  something  concerning  my 
newly  acquired  possession  and  my  late  uncle. 
I asked  the  guide,  an  old  man  of  about  eighty 
years,  to  tell  me  something  of  my  deceased  rela- 
tive, and  he  related  the  following  narrative: 

Your  uncle  came  here  about  forty  years  ago 
when  the  town  was  first  laid  out,  and  built  a 
large  house  on  Peachtree  Street.  After  he  had 
lived  there  for  several  years,  being  disturbed 
by  the  increased  activities  of  city  life  and 
annoyed  by  family  troubles,  sought  out  this 
secluded  spot  where  he  would  be  left  in  quiet 
and  peace  with  his  family,  which  consisted  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  a boy 
and  girl.  At  the  time  of  their  moving  out 
here,  the  girl  was  about  five  and  the  boy  four. 
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His  wife  before  her  marriage  had  been  known 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  in  the  State, 
and  her  daughter,  even  at  that  tender  age, 
bade  fair  to  surpass  her  in  beauty.  The  son 
was  a well-built  lad  like  his  father,  strong  and 
manly.  And  it  was  said  that  while  in  the  town 
your  uncle  had  numerous  and  serious  quarrels 
concerning  family  affairs.  But  these  rumors 
soon  ceased  when  they  moved  to  the  country 
house,  as  they  were  now  far  distant  from  every- 
one, for  at  that  time  their  nearest  neighbor 
was  several  miles  distant  over  a rocky  and 
mountainous  road. 

Soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  resi- 
dence, it  was  necessary  to  procure  a French 
governess  to  tutor  the  children,  as  they  were 
now  so  situated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
go  into  the  town  every  day.  This  person  lived 
in  the  house  with  them  for  about  ten  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  as  the  boy  and  girl 
were  ready  for  college,  her  services  were  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  house,  as  you  will  see,  was  built  in  a 
dense  grove  of  trees  by  a firm  from  New  York. 
It  was  many  years  before  anyone  in  the  com- 
munity was  allowed  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
interior  of  this  strange  old  house.  But  one 
cold  winter’s  day  a vagrant  in  search  of  food 
and  shelter  chanced  upon  it.  After  he  had 
knocked  repeatedly,  and  had  received  no  an- 
swer, he  determined  to  force  one  of  the  win- 
dows. Accordingly,  he  went  around  to  the 
side  of  the  house  and  with  some  difficulty 
opened  a window  entering  into  the  library,  and 
seeing  that  no  one  was  within,  made  his  way  to 
the  rear  in  search  of  eatables.  Passing  through 
the  hall,  and  thence  to  the  dining-room,  he 
came  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen,  which,  stand- 
ing half  open  revealed  a scene  that  froze  the 
very  blood  in  his  veins.  For  there  on  the 


table,  lying  at  full  length,  was  the  body  of  the 
cook  with  a horrible  gash  in  her  throat. 

He  turned  hurriedly  away  from  this  sick- 
ening sight  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  front 
of  the  house.  He  dropped  to  the  ground  and 
was  about  to  hasten  off  to  inform  the  neigh- 
bors, when  the  loud  neighing  of  the  horses  drew 
him  to  the  stable,  where  he  found  that  they 
had  been  without  food  for  several  days.  After 
feeding  them,  he  hitched  one  to  the  buggy  and 
drove  to  town  to  report  his  grewsome  discov- 
ery to  the  police. 

The  coroner  was  immediately  notified,  and 
with  several  policemen  hurried  out  to  the  scene 
of  the  murder.  They  entered  as  did  the  tramp 
and  came  to  the  rear.  After  examining  the 
corpse,  a most  minute  search  of  the  room  and 
its  furnishings  was  made.  Finding  no  trace 
which  would  lead  to  the  identity  of  the  mur- 
derer, they  descended  to  the  cellar,  and  again 
met  with  a horribe  discovery.  For  here  they 
found  the  body  of  the  young  man,  with  his 
skull  crushed  in  by  some  blunt  instrument  and 
the  eyes  still  staring  with  fear,  as  if  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  aware  of  his  impending 
fate.  Here  again  they  were  balked  in  their 
search  for  some  clue,  for  the  weapon  or  instru- 
ment with  which  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted had  been  carefully  concealed. 

Taking  with  them  the  corpse,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  floor  above  and  began  another  thor- 
ough search  for  clues,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  upper  floor  to 
your  uncle's  room.  Here  everything  pointed 
to  a struggle;  chairs  were  overturned,  pictures 
broken,  furniture  smashed,  and  the  bed  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  broken  up  with  an  axe,  but 
outside  of  blood-stains  there  was  nothing  of  im- 
portance. Next  they  visited  the  young  lady’3 
room  and  here  found  everything  in  order.  The 
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search  was  then  continued  over  the  rest  of 
the  house  without  success.  For  many  days 
they  hunted  the  woods  and  dragged  the  streams 
and  lakes  for  some  trace  of  the  man  and 
women.  At  last  they  gave  up  hope  of  ever 
finding  them  and  the  affair  was  put  down 
among  the  many  unsolved  mysteries  of  the 
State.  The  court  ordered  the  house  to  be 
closed  up  until  some  further  developments 
could  be  made. 

Soon  after  it  had  been  closed,  strange  tales 
began  to  be  told  about  it  by  the  people  who 
passed  through  the  vicinity  after  nightfall. 
Some  had  noticed  persons  moving  about  in  it, 
others  had  seen  lights,  and  still  others  had 
heard  strange  noises.  In  this  wise  matters 
went  on  for  several  years  and  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  stories,  until  one  morning  at 
a short  distance  below  the  house  the  body  of 
a prominent  farmer  was  found  with  his  skull 
crushed  in.  His  possessions  were  found  in- 
tact, and  as  he  had  no  personal  enemies,  there 
was  no  apparent  cause  for  his  taking  off.  An 
immediate  search  of  the  neighborhood  was 
begun,  which  finally  led  to  the  mysterious 
house  as  it  was  then  called.  The  mansion  was 
opened  and  the  interior  examined  for  signs  of 
intruders.  There  were  signs  in  plenty,  but 
after  several  weeks  of  watching,  being  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion,  the  searchers  gave 
up  in  despair,  ascribing  the  murder  to  the 
tramps  who  were  thought  to  frequent  the  place. 

Several  years  later  the  house  was  bought 
by  a wealthy  man  from  Boston,  who  was  look- 
ing for  a quiet  spot  for  a country  home.  The 
history  of  the  house  was  made  known  to  him, 
but  he  persisted  in  taking  it.  The  day  after 
he  took  possession  his  body  was  found  with 
the  head  almost  severed  from  the  body.  A 
more  searching  examination  of  the  premises 
took  place  this  time,  but  all  for  naught. 


Several  persons  lost  their  lives  in  a vain  en- 
deavor to  unravel  the  mystery,  and  one  poor 
fellow  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  an  account 
of  his  experience.  He  had  told  some  friends 
that  if  he  were  not  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing to  come  in  search  of  him.  In  the  morning 
the  searchers  found  his  body  half  lying  on  the 
table,  with  the  skull  crushed  in  and  a piece 
of  paper  on  which  he  had  written : “For  the 
past  several  hours  everything  has  been  very 
quiet,  and  as  the  hour  of  twelve  approaches,  I 
am  beginning  to  think  it  is  all  a farce. 
* * * * A quarter  to  twelve : I sud- 

denly begin  to  hear  strange  noises,  which  seem 
to  come  from  all  sides,  and  for  which  I am 
unable  to  account.  * * * * It  is  but  a 

few  minutes  before  twelve  and  now  every  mo- 
ment I feel  my  courage  leaving  me.  I am 
still  more  unnerved  by  foot-steps,  which  sound 
as  if  someone  were  walking  behind  me  and 
start—.”  Since  then  there  have  been  no  more 
visitors  and  you  will  be  the  first  to  venture 
within  its  silent  portals. 

III. 

While  as  yet  several  hundred  yards  from 
the  house  the  guide  pointed  out  where  the 
farmer  was  found  and  the  direction  the 
searchers  took. 

We  drove  on  and  soon  passed  through  the 
grove  itself,  then  presently  came  out  into  a 
clearing  in  the  center  of  which  was  the  old 
mansion,  the  sight  of  which  made  me  shudder. 
Getting  out  of  the  carriage,  1 paid  the  guide 
and  instructed  him  to  return  on  the  morrow, 
for  I had  now  determined  to  spend  the  night 
there.  As  he  drove  away  I could  see  by  the 
expression  on  his  face  that  he  firmly  believed 
it  was  the  last  time  he  would  ever  see  me 
alive. 
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I walked  up  the  path  which  was  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  mounted  the  steps  and 
examined  the  door  to  see  if  I could  enter  there. 
After  some  difficulty  I succeeded  in  removing 
a sufficient  number  of  boards,  and  taking  the 
key  which  had  been  given  me  by  the  lawyer,  I at 
last  gained  an  entrance  to  the  house.  The 
rush  of  air  which  came  forth  was  not  at  all 
musty,  but  on  the  contrary  very  fresh,  and 
not  like  that  which  one  would  expect  in  a 
house  that  had  been  closed  up  for  years.  As 
I entered  the  hall  I noticed  that  the  floor  was 
almost  free  from  dust,  and  thus  was  confirmed 
in  my  belief  that  someone  was  living  here.  I 
went  into  the  library,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
lantern,  which  I had  brought  along,  found 
that  it  had  been  but  lately  occupied,  for  the 
chairs,  books  and  table  were  all  dustless.  I 
examined  the  lamp  on  the  table  and  found  it  in 
excellent  condition.  I lit  it  to  dispel  the 
gloomy  shadows  cast  in  fantastic  designs  by  my 
lantern.  After  I had  looked  around  for  some 
time  for  the  occupants  and  had  found  none, 
I crossed  over  to  the  drawing-room  and  found 
everything  covered  with  dust,  showing  that  no 
one  had  been  there  lately.  I then  visited  all 
the  rooms  on  that  floor  and  saw  footprints  in 
all  of  them,  but  no  clue  as  to  the  occupants, 
nor  any  place  wherein  they  might  conceal 
themselves.  The  cellar  now  was  searched,  but 
to  no  avail.  Next  I went  upstairs  and  tried 
the  other  rooms,  but  beyond  footprints  I found 
nothing. 

At  last  I was  compelled  to  admit  that  I was 
undone,  as  far  as  a discovery  of  anything  in 
regard  to  the  persons  who  lived  here  was  con- 
cerned. So  I took  out  my  lunch,  ate  it,  and  set 
about  to  make  myself  Comfortable  for  the 
remaining  hours.  About  the  eleventh  hour 
tiring  of  my  seat,  I got  up  and  took  a walk 


through  the  house  to  see  if  anything  new  had 
occurred  since  my  last  round.  I found  nothing 
amiss,  so  went  back  to  my  chair  and  this  time 
placed  it  with  the  back  to  the  wall,  so  that 
if  assaulted  I might  be  attacked  only  in  front. 
I had  been  seated  but  a few  minutes  when  I 
began  to  doze,  only  to  awake  with  a start,  for 
I fancied  that  I had  heard  some  sound  coming 
from  where  I knew  not.  I waited  several  min- 
utes for  a repetition  of  these  noises  and  not 
hearing  any  persuaded  myself  that  it  was  only 
a dream,  and  resolved  not  to  doze  any  more. 
But  again  I heard  the  same  sound:  this  time  it 
seemed  directly  beneath  me,  as  if  someone  were 
walking  about.  I thought  it  wisest  to  stay 
where  I was,  although  I felt  compelled  to  flee 
from  this  house  of  mystery.  Soon  there  came 
another  sound  as  if  someone  were  coming  up 
the  stairs,  and  then  a noise  in  the  rear  room, 
as  if  someone'  were  walking  about.  It  ap- 
proached steadily  along  the  hall,  and  I shrank 
back  in  my  chair  as  if  to  hide  as  it  neared  the 
door.  At  last  it  arrived,  but  I saw  no  one, 
and  the  footsteps  continued  up  the  hall.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes  to  see  if  I were  awake,  for 
surely  someone  had  gone  past  and  yet  I could 
swear  that  I had  seen  no  one.  Was  I going 
mad  or  was  it  the  terrible  strain  on  my  nerves  r 
I was  still  more  terrified  and  bewildered  by  a 
noise  directly  behind  me,  and  as  I waited  with 
every  sense  alert,  was  suddenly  attracted  by 
a slight  commotion  directly  overhead.  I 
looked  up  and  sprang  from  my  chair  at  the 
same  instant,  for  the  picture  that  had  hung 
overhead  had  swung  open,  and  in  the  open- 
ing thus  formed,  I saw  an  old  man  with  an 
axe  poised,  which  at  that  very  instant  he  let 
fly.  Down  it  came  to  where  I had  been  sitting, 
and  the  picture  slowly  swung  back  into  posi- 
tion. Unnerved  as  I was  by  my  narrow  escape, 
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it  was  some  time  before  I ventured  to  examine 
the  picture.  At  last  taking  courage  from  the 
fact  that  my  would-be  murderer  did  not  again 
appear,  I attempted  to  move  the  picture,  but 
found  it  fastened  to  the  wall.  After  I had 
used  the  axe  on  it  rather  freely,  it  swung  open 
revealing  a passageway  into  which  I climbed 
with  the  aid  of  a chair.  This  passage  ran  all 
over  the  house  and  .down  into  the  cellar,  but 
I could  find  no  trace  of  the  person  who  had 
made  an  attempt  on  my  life.  While  wander- 
ing around  in  it,  1 accidently  stumbled  and  in 
throwing  out  my  hands  to  prevent  myself  from 
falling,  displaced  a sliding  panel  in  the  wall 
which  revealed  a flight  of  stairs  leading  down- 
ward. Cautiously  descending  the  stairs,  I 
found  myself  in  a small  living  room  and  in  two 
of  the  three  chairs  were  skeletons,  those,  no 
doubt,  of  two  women.  But  no  trace  of  the  old 
man  could  be  had  until  I chanced  upon  a 


ring  in  the  floor.  This  was  attached  to  a door, 
which  I pulled  up  and  out  of  which  came 
an  old  man,  the  ghost,  my  uncle,  whom  I easily 
overpowered,  as  he  was  weak  with  old  age. 
I was  on  the  point  of  questioning  him,  when  he 
suddenly  lifted  the  contents  of  a bottle  which 
he  held  to  his  lips,  and  soon  sank  down  in  death. 
He  had  been  anticipating  discovery  for  a long 
time  and  did  not  hesitate  to  die.  I went  down 
into  this  hole  and  followed  it  for  several  hun- 
dred yards,  where  it  terminated  in  an  old  negro 
cabin.  The  negro  who  lived  in  it  was  an  old 
servant  of  my  uncle’s  and  very  devoted  to  him. 
He  told  me  that  my  uncle  had  left  a paper, 
stating  the  reason  why  he  had  killed  the  farmer 
and  that  since  that  time  he  had  taken  care 
of  him.  Several  days  after  the  burial  of  my 
relative,  the  old  negro  cabin  burned  and  with 
it  the  last  survivor  connected  with  the  myste- 
rious house. 


William  Newcomb. 
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3n  jtlemouam. 

S.  H.  F.,  S.  J. 

Obiit.  Feb.  XIX,  MCMVII. 

The  bond  that  bound  us  in  true  brotherhood 
Of  song  and  joyance  over  plain  and  hill 
Is  snapt.  The  heart  of  all  our  hearts  is  still, 

And  a sharp  pang  has  chilled  the  circling  blood 
That  warmed  from  it.  Must  we  by  field  and  flood 
Wander  no  more  or  quaff  the  distant  rill 
No  more  ? Hark ! Heard  you  not  the  warning  shrill 
To  meet  our  guide  ahead  within  the  wood  ? 

Alas ! too  far  ahead ! The  woodland  springs 
Have  lost  their  sweetness ; gloom  our  way  bedims, 
And  laughing  song  is  hushed  to  a sad  moan. 

Oh,  guide  along  the  path  to  higher  things, 

Revealing  living  streams  and  angel  hymns, 

You  are  ahead  with  God,  and  we,  alone. 


F.  P.  D.,  ’90. 
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Che  Practical  Advantages  of  the  Classics. 


In  these  days  of  hard  cash  and  commerce, 
when  our  so-called  education  has  been  so 
raised  up  as  to  become  a matter  for  advertise- 
ment on  the  sides  of  buildings  and  on  the 
billboards  that  enclose  unpurchased  real  es- 
tate, the  cry  that  is  raised  against  the  Classics, 
is  their  impracticability,  their  inability  to  net 
real,  substantial  work-a-day  results.  True, 
their  literary  value  is  acknowledged,  and  as 
mediums  for  the  expression  of  thought,  they 
are  granted  to  be  the  nearest  to  perfection  in 
all  languages.  But  as  a preparation,  a ground- 
work for  a business  life,  they  are  regarded  by 
some  as  unfit,  nay,  worthless. 

This  depreciation  of  the  study  of  the  Classics, 
rests,  we  think,  on  the  principle,  first,  that 
knowledge  should  be  acquired  only  to  secure 
wealth,  power  and  honors,  not  to  uplift,  and 
broaden  the  mind  of  the  individual;  secondly, 
that  those  studies  alone  should  be  taken  up 
which  have  an  intimate  relation  with  the 
vocation  to  be  followed  in  after  life.  We  de- 
sire to  show  that  for  any  profession  or  calling 
a thorough  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  the 
most  efficient  preparation.  As  space  will  not 
admit  of  the  discussion  of  all  the  many  walks 
in  daily  life,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
four  principal  ones,  which  we  take  to  be  Law, 
Engineering,  Business  and  Medicine. 

To  become  a skillful  lawyer  is  the  desire 
of  many  undergraduates.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
though  continually  pondering  on  that  thought 
they  employ,  or  rather  abuse,  their  time  in 


deploring  their  disadvantages  and  drawbacks, 
or  in  priding  themselves  on  their  superior 
talent,  instead  of  setting  to  work  to  develop 
themselves  in  what  they  are  deficient,  or  to 
improve  the  qualities  they  already  possess. 
Ignorant  of  the  old  adage,  “Nil  sine  magno 
vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus,”  and  of  the 
fact  that  such  apothegms  are  the  product 
of  the  wisdom  of  ages,  they  think  that  all 
a good  lawyer  has  to  do  is  to  be  “cunning” 
and  employ  a few  “tricks”.  They  entertain 
no  thought  of  the  many  sleepless  nights  and 
hot  pillows,  which  successful,  and  very  often 
unsuccessful,  cases  have  cost  the  legal  frater- 
nity. Their  unflagging  energy,  their  penetra- 
tion into  the  very  center  of  a subject,  their 
treading  its  labyrinth  of  motives  and  difficul- 
ties, the  labor  of  the  mind  to  swerve  even 
the  minutest  details  to  their  own  advantage, 
all  these  are  what  the  college  student  calls 
“tricks”.  He  imagines  them  to  be  the  birth 
of  a minute,  whereas  they  are  evolved  only 
after  long  hours  of  careful  attention  and  most 
diligent  care.  But  it  will  be  asked  what  has 
all  this  got  to  do  with  Latin  and  Greek?  What 
bearing  it  has  on  the  Classics ! It  is  the 
quintessence  of  a classical  education  for  the 
very  purpose  of  the  study  of  the  Classics  apart 
from  their  literary  value,  is  the  discipline  of 
mind  which  they  afford.  Nowhere  else  can 
be  acquired  the  habits  of  observation,  of  in- 
dustry and  of  accuracy,  which  are  gained  by 
a thorough  study  of  the  Classics. 
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The  skillful  lawyer  must  have  a keen  in- 
sight into  affairs  so  that  he  can  clip  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  subject;  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  a Latin  or  a Greek  sentence  re- 
quires that  the  connection  and  dependence 
of  every  word  be  fully  understood,  a require- 
ment that  can  only  be  satisfied  by  sharp  pene- 
tration an  cl  laborious  delving.  Then  comes  the 
arrangement  and  the  grouping  of  details  by 
the  lawyer  to  acquire  a complete  understand- 
ing of  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the 
case.  But  the  classical  student  is  always  com- 
pelled to  place  the  important  words  in  the 
right  position  and  the  weaker  ones  in  their 
proper  places — no  slight  matter,  as  we  are 
aware — so  that  the  sentence  in  the  translation 
may  have  its  correct  setting.  Lastly,  the  law- 
yer needs  alacrity  and  alertness  of  mind  to 
meet  his  opponent's  advances  and  to  insure 
success  to  his  cause.  But  the  translation  of 
an  unseen  author  by  the  classical  student  forces 
him  to  think  rapidly  as  he  has  several  dif- 
ferent processes  to  go  through,  namely  group- 
ing and  translating,  all  of  which  are  well  cal- 
culated to  make  the  mind  alert,  and  quick 
to  perceive. 

Generally  speaking,  these  are  the  prime 
requisites  in  an  eminent  lawyer.  But  there 
has  been  one  omitted,  which,  without  exaggera- 
tion, may  be  regarded  as  the  most  essential 
of  all,  and  that  is  his  language.  It  should  be 
concise,  clear,  logical,  forcible  and  persuasive. 
He  should  be  able  to  express  himself  as  briefly 
as  possible,  when  the  occasion  demands  it.  His 
meaning  should  be  transparently  clear  if  lie 
wishes  to  transfer  his  thoughts  to  his  hearers. 
The  structure  of  his  argument  must  be  able 
to  withstand  all  attacks  upon  its  reasoning. 
The  energy  that  produces  conviction  must  be 
present  with  overwhelming  force.  Finally,  the 


sinuous,  winning  style  that  secretly  steals  into 
the  hearts  of  his  listeners  and  forces  them 
against  their  will  to  accept  his  opinions  must 
be  one  of  the  qualities  of  his  expression,  for 
it  has  often  won  victories  when  every  other 
resource  has  failed.  This  excellence  of  Eng- 
lish style  can  only  be  obtained  in  one  way, 
namely,  by  assiduous  translations!  of  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  into  English.  If  this  is 
doubted,  open  the  lives  of  the  masters  of  the 
English  language,  poets,  orators,  essayists,  and 
it  will  be  discovered  that  almost  all,  without 
exception,  attribute  their  success  to  the  care- 
ful, persistent  translation  of  the  Classics.  Ev- 
ery impartial  authority  on  language  has  de- 
clared that  the  only  proper  way  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  language  is 
by  continual  translations  from  Latin  and 
Greek,  its  fountain-heads.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  as  only  the  dis- 
ciplinary value  of  a classical  education  is  be- 
ing discussed,  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  inexhaustible  treasures  which  are  acces- 
sible to  the  classical  student  in  the  speeches 
of  such  unrivalled  orators  as  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes, the  latter  the  greatest  of  all  times. 

The  prevalent  idea  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  engineering,  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal of  callings,  is  that  the  applicant  should 
begin  his  technical  education  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Directly  opposed  to  this,  is  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Herbert  C.  Sadler,  D.S.C.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Marine  Engineering  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  He  holds  that  a general, 
training  of  the  mind  is  a far  better  aid  to  the 
student  of  engineering  in  his  preparation  than 
a knowledge  of  elementary  science.  The  latter 
only  fills  the  mind  of  the  young  man  with 
vague  and  unconnected  ideas,  a superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  has  a retard- 
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ing  influence  on  his  later  career.  The  former 
schools  his  mind  to  accuracy  of  thought , to 
close  observation  and  ready  understanding  of 
difficulties.  To  quote  Professor  Sadler:  As  a 
means  of  inculcating  ideas  of  exactness,  the 
study  of  the  Classics  is  facile  princeps.  The 
nice  ties  of  translation,  the  importance  of  gen- 
der, number  and  case,  the  proper  use  of  the 
moods  and  tenses,  and  the  demands  of  the 
relative  clause,  compel  the  mind  toward  a 
certain  definiteness,  which  is  lacking  in  many 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  early  stages  of 
education.  The  most  simple  translation,  or 
even  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  these  sub- 
jects, demands  a directness  of  attention  and  a 
consideration  of  detail,  which  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  benficial  to  a student  whose  work 
in  the  future  will  lead  him  into  subjects  where 
generalization  is  impossible.” 

The  successful  engineer  is  not  only  one  who 
has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
engineering,  and  who  knows  when  and  how 
to  apply  knowledge,  but  he  must  also  have  a 
good  command  of  English,  and  be  able  to 
express  himself  pointedly  and  clearly  when  the 
occasion  arises.  He  is  required  to  report  on 
different  plans,  to  give  his  opinions  in  delib- 
erations upon  certain  matters,  and  often  his 
testimony  is  of  great  value  in  law  courts.  If 
then,  expression  is  so  necessary,  surely  no  bet- 
ter method  of  learning  the  English  language 
exists  than  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
from  which  it  has  coined  the  majority  of  its 
words.  The  translation  of  these  languages  into 
our  own  is  declared  by  the  highest  linguistic 
authorities  to  be  the  surest  means  of  obtain- 
ing an  easy,  clear,  forcible  style  of  English. 

Last  May,  at  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, a proposal  made  to  discard  Greek  from 
the  compulsory  list  of  studies  in  the  mathe- 
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matical  and  scientific  courses  was  defeated  by 
a vote  of  747  against  241.  When  men  of  such 
knowledge  and  ability  as  Cambridge  graduates, 
who  alone  voted,  uphold  its  retention  in  the 
curriculum  its  importance  is  evident. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Professor  Gardener  S.  Williams,  C.  E.,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  study  of  the  Classics 
as  a solid  foundation  of  practical  advantage  in 
the  science  of  engineering.  “When  the  engi- 
neer goes  beyond  the  merely  practical  results 
with  a view  to  discovering  within  them  the 
law  according  to  which  their  causes  operated, 
something  more  is  required  than  the  mere  ob- 
servation of  every  day  occurrences  that  one  is 
taught  in  the  course  of  practical  training.  It 
requires  an  attention  to  detail  and  an  inquis- 
itiveness that  is  seldom  observed  in  one  who 
has  come  up  simply  as  an  apprentice.  The  de- 
veloping of  the  reasoning  faculty  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  solely  practical.  The  devotion 
to  detail  is  the  thing  that  must  be  looked  to 
for  the  fine  differences  and  the  fine  distinc- 
tions, whether  they  be  in  the  construction  of 
a sentence,  in  the  establishment  of  a theory, 
or  in  the  mending  of  a road  * * * With  a 
retrospect  of  twenty  years,  it  seems  to  me  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  I could  have 
better  spared  any  other  course  that  I took  in 
high  school  than  the  Latin.  If  something  must 
have  gone,  if  I could  have  taken  but  three- 
fourths  of  the  subjects  that  I took,  the  Latin 
would  he  first  and  foremost  the  one  thing  that 
I would  not  have  left  out.”  Such  a sentiment 
from  an  authority  on  engineering  should  be 
sufficient  proof  to  convince  anyone  of  the  value 
of  the  Classics  in  preparation  for  that  science. 

The  third  vocation  we  mentioned  is  severely 
practical,  and  at  first  glance  would  seem  to 
derive  absolutely  no  benefit  from  the  study 
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of  Latin  and  Greek.  We  mean  the  practice 
of  Business.  And  yet,  if  the  qualities  that 
tend  to  produce  the  successful  business  man 
are  considered,  it  will  be  discovered  that  a 
classical  education  is  not  so  widely  divergent 
from  commercial  pursuits  as  may  seem.  Wc 
hold  that  a thorough  grounding  in  Latin  and 
Greek  will  instil  into  a man  certain  habits 
of  observation,  and  attention  to  detail,  and 
will  improve  the  qualities  which  he  already 
possesses.  Accuracy  and  keenness  are  neces- 
sary in  business  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in 
any  other  pursuit.  We  need  not  show  in  par- 
ticular how  these  fundamental  requirements  of 
the  business  man  are  developed  by  the  study 
of  the  Classics,  but  a few  general  remarks  upon 
the  subject  may  not  be  amiss.  The  young 
man  who  studies  Latin  or  Greek,  and  by  this 
is  not  meant  mere  reference  to  the  so-called 
handy  translations,  must  mentally  go  through 
several  different  processes  before  he  can  ac- 
quire a correct  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  parsing  of 
every  word,  a process  which  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  the  analytical  side  of  the  intellect.  Them 
he  has  to  see  the  connection  each  word  has 
with  the  whole  sentence,  a process  which  brings 
into  play  the  co-ordinative  forces  of  the  mind; 
and,  finally,  it  remains  for  him  to  express 
elegantly  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage in  his  own  vernacular,  a task  which  is 
by  no  means  easy,  and  demands  the  exercise 
of  the  brain  in  all  its  functions.  Surely,  no 
one  will  deny  that  a student,  whose  mind  has 
been  disciplined  by  such  practice,  will  be  unfit 
to  approach  to  the  vanguard  of  the  business 
profession. 

For  the  successful  business  man  is  one  who 
has  a deep  penetration  into  difficult  plans  and 
projects,  and  what  may  appear  barren  to  the 


casual  observer,  is  to  him  a source  of  immense 
profit.  After  recognizing  the  importance  of 
certain  investments,  he  employs  that  analytical 
quality  of  the  mind  now  thoroughly  perfected 
by  his  classical  education,  and  makes  the  one 
idea  produce  numerous  others,  all  directed  to- 
wards the  same  goal,  his  own  advancement. 
When  he  has  put  his  plans  into  operation,  he 
is  then  compelled  to  secure  them  against  his 
rivals,  and  this  guardianship  calls  forth  all 
the  energy,  keenness  and  quickness  of  mind 
which  he  has  strengthened  by  the  thor- 
ough analysis  of  his  classical  author. 

To  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly,  co- 
gently and  accurately  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  business  man’s  make-up.  This  sup- 
poses a good  vocabulary  and  diligent  practice 
in  its  use.  If  he  wishes  to  give  orders  to  those 
who  are  in  his  employ  he  expresses  them  in 
as  few  words  as  possible.  If  he  has  a certain 
“deal”,  which  he  has  studied  and  found  to  be 
judicious  and  advantageous,  and  wishes  to  in- 
terest other  parties  in  it  whose  co-operation 
is  necessary,  he  uses  language  which  is  at  once 
sound  and  persuasive.  Since  this  ability  to 
express  himself  in  his  varied  relations  with 
others  is  a great  auxiliary  to  the  business  man, 
the  method  which  is  the  best  and  surest  to 
secure  that  power  should  be  employed  by  him, 
and  that  method  is  the  translation  of  the  classi- 
cal authors  into  English.  No  other  method 
so  compels  one  to  express  himself  clearly  and 
forcibly,  since  it  confines  him  to  one  thought 
and  limits  him  to  one  phase  of  that  thought. 
In  objection  to  this,  someone  may  point  out 
the  vast  number  of  business  men  who  have 
attained  great  success  in  business,  and  yet 
never  saw  a classical  text-book.  The  objection 
is  an  old  one,  but  not  so  forceful  as  it  looks, 
for  if  we  examine  the  early  lives  of  such  men 
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we  shall  find  that  very  many  of  them  had 
little,  if  any  education  at  all,  even  of  an  ele- 
mentary nature.  Hence,  we  argue,  that  if  they 
arose  so  high  by  undeveloped  natural  qualities, 
there  is  no  telling  where  they  might  have 
ended,  had  those  same  qualities  been  broadly 
developed. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  advantages  that 
accrue  to  the  medical  student  from  the  study 
of  the  Classics,  we  will  quote  an  article  by 
Dr.  Yaughan,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery,  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. He  says:  “The  habit  of  close  observa- 
tion derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  of  attention  to  detail,  of  looking  for 
fine  distinctions  and  shades  of  difference,  and 
the  alertness  of  mind  possessed  by  one  who  has 
acquired  this  habit,  will  be  of  inestimable  ser- 
vice to  him,  should  he  choose  medicine  for  his 
profession,  both  in  his  experimental  work  in 
the  laboratory  and  at  the  bedside  of  his  pa- 
tient. This  point  in  favor  of  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  easily 
overestimaed.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine is  determined  largely  by  the  accuracy  and 


precision  with  which  observations  are  made. 
The  careless  or  superficial  man  is  not  suited 
either  to  the  practice  of  medicine  or  to  the 
conduct  of  experiments  for  the  elucidation 
of  medical  problems.” 

Besides,  medicine  and  the  other  professions 
which  have  been  discussed,  many  others  could 
be  considered,  and  there  would  be  found  few 
if  any  for  which  the  study  of  the  Classics 
would  not  prove  a valuable  preparation.  The 
reason  for  this  is  because  athletic  mental  train- 
ing is  decidedly  superior  to  the  mere  acqui- 
sition of  a large  amount  of  special  information 
as  a basis  for  achieving  excellence  in  any 
branch  of  life.  This  view  is  a very  old  one, 
and  therefore  seems  to  be  regarded  by  many 
as  unfitted  to  the  times.  However,  there  are 
still  some  longheaded  and  conservative  people 
who  adhere  to  the  old  methods  which  have 
received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  views  strenuously  demand 
that  the  compulsory  study  of  the  Classics  be 
restored  to  its  former  prominent  position  in 
the  curriculum  of  schools  and  colleges. 

George  W.  S.  Black,  ’09. 
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Co  mix  forever  with  the  Elements. 


The  surface  of  the  well  of  wisdom  is  the 
world’s  scholarship.  This  surface  is  as  thick 
as  surfaces  usually  are,  which  are  not  any 
thicker  than  other  surfaces.  It  is  generally 
placid.  Here  and  there  a blot  of  scum  floats 
upon  it,  as  frog-spawn  floats  on  more  mater- 
ial associations  of  aqueous  particles. 

Now  and  then  a well-rubbed  palimpsest, 
musty,  with  the  the  scent  of  the  spices  of  the 
prehistoric  undertaker,  makes  a little  ripple  as 
the  archaeologist  first  waves  it  from  the  bank 
and  then  drops  it  in;  the  discovery  of  an  out- 
lying bastion  of  the  walls  of  Troy,  hitherto  un- 
known to  diggers  subsidised  by  the  pork- 
Crcesus,  makes  a few  concentric  rings  in  the 
pool,  as  if  a fragment  of  mortar  had  been 
knocked  off  and  had  fallen  into  the  all-absorb- 
ing liquid  under  pressure  of  Achilles’  sandalled 
heel.  American  discoveries  of  new  methods  of 
internal  and  foreign  diplomacy  sometimes  cause 
a little  wave-lapping  at  the  margin ; and  the 
diversified  conceptions  of  judicial  officers  who 
argue  the  laws  of  evidence  in  capital  cases  from 
a first  principle  that  anything  is  evidentiary 
which  is  interesting,  now  and  then  bestrew  the 
surface  with  transient  wrinkles,  suggesting  by 
appearance  only  that  immortal  sentimental  cen- 
tre dear  to  the  heart  of  the  temperance  spe- 
cialist, who  names  the  seat  of  his  correspond- 
ents activity,  “The  Laughing  Water.” 

But  generally,  the  well  of  wisdom,  to  the 
bottom  of  which  truth  falls,  to  be  rescued  in 
very  small  pieces  by  the  scholar’s  bucket,  smiles 


with  the  unruffled  placidity  of  a dull  mirror 
at  the  presumptuous  mortal  who  seeks  so  to 
add  to  its  content,  as  to  bring  the  surface  with- 
in reach  of  his  tin  cup. 

Throwing  stones  into  the  well  of  wisdom  is 
an  interesting  task.  It  is  like  dissolving  salt 
in  water  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  liquid. 
The  results  sometimes  find  fault  with  the  in- 
tention, and  when  the  water  is  tasted  it  is 
not  so  assimilable  to  the  palate  of  the  experi- 
menter as  it  was  in  its  natural  condition. 

There  was  a certain  investigator  who  is  re- 
corded on  the  tablets  of  Fame  as  the  author  of 
a work  on  “Chinese  Metaphysics.”  When  asked 
to  what  books  of  reference  he  was  indebted  for 
the  dry  bones  of  his  treatise,  he  avowed  the 
Encyclopoedia  Britannica  as  the  source  of  his 
inspiration.  “But  how?”  said  the  interviewer. 
“A  matter  quite  simple  to  a scholar,”  replied 
the  proud  author.  “I  looked  for  ‘China’  under 
the  letter  ‘C,’  and  for  ‘Metaphysics’  under  the 
letter  ‘M,’  and  combined  my  information.” 

“Simplified  spelling”  was  made  on  this  plan. 

Lately,  certain  eminent  gentlemen  strove  to 
add  to  their  fame  and  to  increase  the  volume  of 
the  well  of  wisdom,  by  throwing  in  sundry 
stones.  In  this  laudable  effort  they  were  as- 
sisted by  a well-known  philanthropist,  the  pos- 
sessor of  a large  sum  of  money,  which  oracle 
is  popularly  supposed  to  talk. 

This  supposition  is  possibly  verifiable : for 
my  own  part  our  intimacy  is  so  slight,  that  I 
merely  enjoy  the  bowing  acquaintance  of  the 
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■oracle  at  stated  calendar  intervals,  betwee)n 
which  we  pass  as  strangers  with  cold  formality, 
so  that  I can  add  no  confirmation  of  a doctrine 
of  some  acceptance. 

In  this  case,  it  appeared  that  the  ambition 
of  all  concerned  ran  to  the  higher  education 
of  the  oracle.  It  was  desired  to  confer  on  it  a 
verbal  monopoly,  to  the  intent  that  it  alone 
should  not  only  talk,  but  should  also  spell — the 
latter  accomplishment  to  be  exercised  in  a 
strange,  weird  way,  invented  by  the  eminent 
gentlemen  aforementioned. 

Up  the  high  hill  of  learning,  with  many  a 
weary  step  and  many  a groan,  they  heaved 
certain  huge  round  stones,  with  intent  to  drop 
them  into  the  well  of  wisdom  at  the  top.  The 
stones  they  called  “Simplified  Spelling”,  on 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  derivation  of 
lucus  from  non  lucendo. 

But  not  a ripple  disturbed  the  surface  of 
the  well,  when  with  tender  care  the  stones 
were  dropped  in.  Not  a splash,  not  the  dis- 
placement of  an  elemental  atom. 

The  journey  up  the  hill  had  been  heralded 
by  much  shouting,  and  the  shouts  were  writ- 
ten in  little  books.  To  only  such  persons  as 
cheered  on  the  laborers  were  given  the  little 
books.  Voices  were  everywhere;  money  was 
talking,  words  “called  for  regulation”,  a babel 
of  voices— an  appendix  to  the  ancient  Tower. 

But,  if  talk  was  cheap,  spelling  was  not 
so  evidently  a bargain : there  was  evidence 
that  the  eminent  gentlemen  had  been  flim- 
flammed,  buncoed,  planted  with  gold  bricks. 
They  “regulated”  the  spelling  of  words,  for 
the  “new  scholarship”  from  forms  which  never 
existed  at  all,  to  forms  which  suggested  the 
desirability  of  the  establishment  of  a char- 
itable society  for  the  distribution  of  penny 
spelling  books.  They  reformed  various  imag- 


inative formal  figments  like  idolise,  aeon,  dull- 
ness, dactyle ; they  invented  new  sounds,  just 
as  did  the  constructors  of  the  Tower  of  An- 
cient Testamentary  fame;  they  gave  the  saxon 
“ch”  a weiiird,  guttural  intonation,  so  that 
“ocher”  in  their  speech,  spelt  oker;  they  called 
“thru” — “throo” ; they  resurrected  the  moss- 
grown  bones  of  honour,  favour,  tenour  and  their 
kin,  and  “regulated”  them;  they  called  “ litre ” 
“liter,”  and  organized  other  foreign  words  on 
the  same  plan. 

It  was  a strenuous  rolling  of  stones  accom- 
panied by  much  clamor.  They  dealt  with  300 
words : at  $15,000  a year,  as  confessed  by  Pro- 
feessor  Blander  Matthews  (N.  Y.  Times,  Dec. 
10,  1906),  the  words  cost  $50  apiece — “first 
crack  out  of  the  box.” 

The  simplified  spelling  agitators  met  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  staunchly  defended 
the  purity  of  the  well;  they  met  the  Ameri- 
can government,  and  its  deputies  thought 
that  the  spelling  books  of  their  youthful 
research  were  complicated  enough  already, 
though  their  chief  administrative  authority  held 
other  opinions,  so  that  a certain  published  offi- 
cial document  had  to  be  expurgated;  and, 
finally,  they  met  “Pure  Language”,  a benevol- 
ent and  patriotic  society,  organized  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  little  red  schoolhouse  against  the 
red-riding-hood  wolf,  whose  jaws  reeked  with 
the  gore  of  the  grandmother  of  the  star  speller 
of  the  class. 

So  meeting  these  champions  of  universal 
liberty  and  examplars  of  sound  erudition  on 
their  backward  journey  down  to  the  bitter 
waters  on  the  plains  of  discontent,  where  more 
stones  were  to  be  found,  the  simplified  spell- 
ing agitators  got  certain  well-deserved  knocks 
on  the  head,  whereby  they  are  at  present  out 
of  business. 
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In  fine,  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  with 
all  its  armanent  of  subsidy  and  all  its  array  of 
pretentious  learning,  created  for  itself  a posi- 
tion which  it  could  neither  defend  with  credit 
nor  surrender  with  honor:  they  hit  the  exact 
point  where  they  could  neither  refuse  with 
authority  nor  to  concede  with  grace. 


It  is  merciful  to  remind  the  sages  of  the 
spelling-book  that  “Simplified  Spelling”  (so 
christened  in  love  by  the  authors  of  its  be- 
ing) is  dead.  May  earth  lie  heavy  on  its  bones. 

J.  N.  C. 
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Caster’s  ?|appj>  (greetings. 

Each  tender  stem  that  springs  in  budding  life 
A verdant  blade  to  drink  the  diamond  dew, 

Sending  its  fragrance  in  the  morn  bedight 
To  greet  the  rays  that  light  the  distant  blue  : 

Each  limpid  lake,  each  brook  whose  babbling  strife 
Rewakes  the  woodland  with  its  free  delight 
Shall  laugh  their  greetings  and  their  joy  to  you. 

High  up  the  lark  upon  exultant  wing 
Adown  the  sky  sends  forth  his  Easter  lay  ; 

Pealing  afar  the  notes  harmonious  ring, 

Poured  out  in  flooding  waves  upon  the  day, 

Yielding  a joyance  fled  too  soon  away. 

Gladsome  and  bright  from  out  the  golden  East 
Rises  anon  Redemption’s  blessed  dawn, 

E’en  as  of  old  the  light  of  love  released, 

Encircled  earth  upon  Creation’s  morn. 

The  twittering  chorus  that  so  long  had  ceased 
In  glad  rejoicings  now  awakes  the  hills. 

No  wonder  then,  the  fields  and  flowering  glades 
Garbed  rich  in  lilies,  and  the  leaves  and  blades 
Send  forth  their  greetings  with  the  murmuring  rills. 

Joseph  P.  Goryeb,  ’10. 
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Cbe  Social  Aspirant. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  your  average 
theatre-goer  demands  that  his  play  shall  amuse 
him.  Tragedy  to  him  is  a bore — and  in  this 
he  has  reason  on  his  side,  for  with  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions  the  “tragedian”  of  to-day  is 
a turgid  ranter.  “If  you  wish  me  to  pay,”  says 
Mr.  Theatre-Goer,  “make  me  laugh.  There  is 
more  than  enough  of  tragedy  in  the  struggle 
for  bread.” 

“The  Social  Aspirant,”  given  by  the  Fordham 
Dramatic  Association  in  the  new  College  Thea- 
tre on  the  nights  of  February  11th  and  Lin- 
coln’s Birthday,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic 
mission  in  Jamaica,  accomplished  still  more 
than  the  successful  farce-comedy.  The  act- 
ors kept  two  well-filled  houses  in  excellent  hu- 
mor during  three  acts  of  ridiculous  fun — but 
such  a result  is  not  so  terribly  difficult  when  the 
lines,  the  plot  and  the  various  situations  are 
laughable.  A still  greater  result  was  achieved: 
and  this  was  the  raising  of  a large  fund  for  the 
relief  of  homeless  Catholics  and  their  home- 
less Jesuit  pastors  in  the  desolate  island  of 
Jamaica.  Before  entering  on  a discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  play  too  much  could  hardly 
be  said  in  praise  of  this  great  charity  in  behalf 
of  the  victims  of  earthquake  and  fire;  and  it 
is  indeed  gratifying  to  note  that  the  two  Catho- 
lic colleges  of  New  York  City,  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  College  and  Fordham  University,  have 
both  contributed  large  sums  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  means  of  entertainments.  The 


following  are  the  patronesses  of  “The  Social 
Aspirant,”  who  bought  out  the  house  for  the 
performance  on  the  night  of  Lincoln’s  Birth- 
day, and  to  whom  Fordham  now  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  returning  its  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments : Mrs.  S.  D.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Barry,  Mrs.  Louisa  Black,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Blake, 
Mrs.  J.  Cleary,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fallon,  Mrs.  J. 
Flalet,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Geigerich,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Kearns, 
Mrs.  J.  Kenny,  Mrs.  Linane,  Mts.  W.  C. 
Towne,  Mrs.  S.  J.  McArdle,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mc- 
Donell,  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  McDonough,  Mrs.  A. 
McNally,  Mrs.  M.  Mortimer,  Mrs.  J.  O’Connor, 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Ogden,  Mrs.  Francis  O’Neill, 
Mrs.  D.  O’Reilly,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Rapp,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ryan,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Ryan,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Smith,  Mrs.  John  E.  Taylor,  Mrs.  John  White, 
Miss  Stella  Mortimer,  Miss  Catherine  Quinn, 
Miss  Mary  Taylor. 

Mr.  Leo  Z.  Fitzpatrick,  as  Ebenezer  Packing- 
ham,  looked  the  part  and  acted  the  part  as 
though  he  had  been  on  the  stage  for  years. 
His  deep,  grumbling  voice  added  very  much  to 
his  impersonation,  and  there  was  a perfect 
naturalness  and  lack  of  exaggeration  in  all  that 
he  said  and  did  that  showed  him  to  be  possessed 
of  excellent  talent.  His  part  was,  of  course, 
not  as  mirth-provoking  as  that  of  the  man  from 
India  or  that  of  the  butler,  but  his  work  was 
possibly  the  best  of  the  evening. 

Great  things  are  always  expected  from  Ford- 
ham’s  star  comedian,  Sheridan  G.  Ogden,  and 
as  Peter  S.  Barber,  “a  victim  of  circumstances,” 
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he  disappointed  no  one.  There  was  a small 
boy  with  a big  laugh  who  sat  near  me  during 
the  performance,  and  who  laughed  himself 
almost  sick  at  Mr.  Ogden’s  every  word  and 
gesture.  There  is  a dry,  matter-of-fact  man- 
ner of  acting  and  a peculiar,  humorous  twang 
to  his  voice  that  kept  the  audience  in  a broad 
grin  during  the  entire  evening. 

Mr.  Frederick  P.  Lee,  as  the  peculiar  but- 
ler, Joseph,  was  quite  as  funny  as  he  was  last 
year  in  “A  College  Complication.”  The  part 
itself  is  not  important,  and  all  the  more  praise 
should  be  given  Mr.  Lee  for  the  prominence  he 
gave  to  the  butler’s  few  appearances  and  exits. 
His  stage  “business”  is  very  good;  so  good,  in 
fact,  that  it  is  a pity  he  overdid  his  peculiar 
walk  once  or  twice,  and  thus  betrayed  too  much 
effort  to  create  a laugh.  His  drawl  was  most 
appropriate  for  a butler  from  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Stanley  J.  Quinn,  as  Charles  Packing- 
ham,  had  fun  with  his  old  fool  of  a stage  father, 
and  then  worried  himself  sick  over  his  stage 
troubles  in  a perfectly  natural  manner.  His 
speaking  of  the  lines  was  even  better  than  his 
acting. 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Connelly  made  a good  parson 
from  “darkest  Africa,”  and  certainly  looked 
the  part  much  more  than  the  three  masquera- 
ders of  the  play.  His  anger  over  the  announce- 
ment that  he,  a missionary,  was  some  sort 
of  a fanatic  from  India,  was  very  ludicrous. 

The  other  actors  of  the  farce  helped  to  make 
a very  evenly-balanced  cast.  Mr.  Tracey  as  the 
poet,  Mr.  White  as  “Pop’s  boy,”  and  Mr. 
Kearns  as  a member  of  the  400,  acted  well. 
Their  confidence  made  the  audience  feel  at 
ease. 

Two  of  Fordham's  baseball  stars,  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald and  Mr.  Egan,  as  Tom  Parker  and  the 
policeman,  rounded  out  the  east  and  added  to 
their  already  fine  reputations.  We  knew  that  our 
battery  was  made  up  of  two  great  ball  players, 
but  we  never  knew  them  before  as  excellent 
actors.  The  only  criticism  of  either  that  can 
be  made  is,  that  Mr.  Egan  is  not  yet  stout 
enough  for  “one  of  the  finest.” 

The  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  added  to 
by  the  music  of  the  college  orchestra  under  its 
new  and  able  leader,  J.  Ferdinand  Convery. 

S.  M.,  ’02. 
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Caesar  in  (be  f le$b. 


“We’ll  do  some  plugging  this  evening,  Jack, 
if  you  will  be  over  about  eight  o’clock,”  said  I. 

“All  right.  I’ll  bring  the  horse,”  said  Jack. 

Jack  Good  and  I had  been  skating  on  the 
Hudson,  and  as  we  were  making  our  way 
along  the  ice-covered  sidewalks,  our  mind9 
turned  to  our  duties  of  study,  and  we  con- 
trasted the  afternoon’s  pleasure  with  the  even- 
ing’s work.  My  thoughts  conjured  up  all  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  study  of  classic 
lore. 

I pictured  every  book  of  the  classics  shak- 
ing its  fat  sides  with  the  prospect  of  future 
discouragement  for  me,  its  user ; every  sen- 
tence was  twisting  itself  into  the  most  un- 
natural construction,  to  further  afford  me  the 
mental  exercise  avowed  by  the  advocates  of 
classic  study  Enclitics  and  emphatic  words  were 
getting  into  the  most  untranslatable  position 
possible;  Xenophon  had  purposely  written  on 
his  papyrus  in  classic  Greek  to  have  me,  poor, 
hard-pressed  student  of  the  twentieth  century, 
get  a headache  and  lose  patience  over  it.  In 
the  history  I saw  in  a “higgledy-piggledy” 
fashion,  the  events  and  characters  of  the  wars 
of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  succession,  which 
must  be  fished  out  and  nicely  separated  by 
my  already  overtaxed  brain.  Above  all  could 
be  seen  Caesar,  towering  on  an  immense  black 
horse,  charging  crowds  of  recreant  schoolboys, 
manipulators  of  his  classic  commentaries, 
among  whom  I could  recognize  some  of  my 
classmates,  who  were  now  begging  quarter, 


which  their  chivalrous  spirits  never  before 
deigned  to  ask. 

But  Jack  seemed  to  be  less  morbid  than 
myself,  for  he  was  whistling  a low  love  ditty. 
As  we  parted  I stood  on  the  corner  and  could 
hear,  echoing  above  his  heavy  footfall,  the 
louder  tone  of  his  love  ditty’s  swelling  refrain, 
which  made  me  believe  that  his  former  low, 
solemn  tone  was  simply  a regard  for  my 
silence. 

It  was  a beautiful  night;  the  cold  and  airy 
whisperings  were  the  very  food  for  mystery. 
“The  silence  was  peopled  with  the  past.” 

We  dined  at  five  o’clock,  and  must  I con- 
fess it — I was  rather  a dutiful  student.  It 
will  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  when  I say, 
I went  to  my  room  immediately  after  dinner 
to  study.  The  cold  and  dark  without  made 
my  heart  dilate,  as  I sat  in  the  warm,  well- 
lighted  room.  The  ruddy  blaze  at  the  fire- 
place, like  autumn’s  sun,  diffused  an  artificial 
summer.  What  feelings  of  security  did  I feel 
in  my  little  den,  as  the  wintry  wind  rushed 
through  the  narrow  lane  beside  our  home, 
clapped  the  old  garden  gate,  whistled  about  the 
casement  and  rumbled  down  the  chimney ! With 
what  gratitude  did  I gaze  upon  the  secure, 
comfortable  domestic  scene  of  my  labors! 

Study  can  be  distasteful  or  agreeable,  but 
this  evening  the  leaning  of  my  imaginative 
mind  to  thoughts  of  reverie  entirely  over- 
whelmed my  endeavors  to  study  and  to  make 
it  agreeable.  I had  made  many  endeavors  to 
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translate  Caesar,  but  failed  dreadfully,  and 
laying  my  head  on  my  hand,  forgot  everything 
connected  with  study.  I soon  arose  from  this 
position  and  placed  myself  in  a more  com- 
fortable position  in  an  armchair.  Gazing 
with  half-closed  eyes  at  the  ruddy  glow  of 
the  fire,  I was  soon  lost  in  my  thoughts,  sailing 
the  sea  of  my  own  fancy  from  treasure  island 
to  wondrous  lands  with  fairy  companions. 

Suddenly  my  reverie  was  arrested  by  a sharp 
knock  at  the  door  and  a heavy  footfall  on  the 
carpeted  floor  of  my  room.  x I turned  about 
and  saw  a man;  I looked  keenly — I looked 
again.  Was  my  imagination  beckoning  me  over 
a new  pitfall,  or  was  this  one  of  the  charac- 
ters of  my  conjured-up  creations?  It  was  a 
tall,  lank  man  with  a toga  reaching  to  his 
feet,  his  brow  crowned  with  olive  leaves,  and 
his  gaunt  figure  perfectly  erect — Caesar  stood 
before  me.  He  stalked  to  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  folding  his  toga  still  more  tightly 
fixed  his  cold,  eagle  eye  on  me. 

“I  am  the  poorest  Roman  of  them  all,”  said 
he,  making  a dramatic  gesture  toward  himself. 
“Cicero  for  his  elegant  Latinity  is  vaunted  to 
the  sides;  Augustus  hath  left  an  elegant  train 
of  illustrious  emperors.  Truly  success  sways 
with  the  breath  of  heaven.  His  progeny  hath 
left  monuments,  which  are  objects  of  wonder 
and  endurance;  of  wonder,  in  the  beautiful 
handiwork  of  the  Roman  sculptor;  of  endur- 
ance, in  their  defiance  both  of  age  and  of  the 
elements.” 

“But  has  not  your  history  of  the  wars 
against  the  Gauls  perpetuated  your  name  ?” 
said  I,  at  last  venturing  to  make  a remark, 
having  overcome  my  feelings  of  awe  and  dread. 

His  eyes  flashed  fire  and  he  thundered  forth : 
“Ye  gods,  would  that  I had  never  written  ‘De 
Bello  Gallico’ ! To  deal  with  this  question,  is 


the  objejct  of  my  visit,”  continued  he  in 
calmer  tones. 

He  paced  up  and  down  the  floor,  and  I 
could  see  the  strongly-knit  muscles  of  his  face 
contract.  From  sheer  nervousness,  he  threw 
himself  into  an  easy  chair  and  began  to  speak. 
“Never  was  the  annihilation  of  a nation  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  Romans.  Where  are 
they  now?  Ask  the  shores  of  Italy  and  they 
will  respond  in  weird  tones,  ‘Gone,  gone  for- 
ever. They  have  ceased  to  be  a nation.’ 

“A  few  crumbling  monuments  are  all  that  re- 
main to  bear  witness  of  their  pristine  power 
and  dominion,  a memento  of  a people  who 
came  and  went.  We  stand  an  example  to  li- 
centious humanity.”  He  paused  and  looked 
pensively  at  the  grate.  “Born,”  he  resumed, 
“in  a condition  uncongenial  to  the  growth  of 
military  talents,  always  without  health,  self- 
reliant,  self-sustained,  I conquered  the  whole 
known  world,  won  my  way  to  the  supreme  po- 
sition in  government,  and  having  become  the 
idol  of  the  nation,  I turned  the  whole  force 
of  my  power  to  advance  and  embellish  the  well 
being  of  a nation,  both  as  regards  literature 
and  society.” 

He  stopped  peculiarly  after  this  little  bit 
of  egotism  and  looked  keenly  at  me.  Although 
within  my  heart  I was  almost  despising  Caesar 
for  his  egotism,  my  countenance  did  not  be- 
speak my  thoughts,  for  he  continued  in  that 
well-modulated,  dignified  voice : 

“Often  have  I reclined  on  my  couch,  my 
head  resting  on  one  hand,  narrating  the  do- 
ings of  the  day.  Nevertheless,  vengeance  will 
be  mine;  there  is  an  appointed  place  in  Hades 
for  those  wights  who  murder  my  commen- 
taries.” 

“Yes,”  said  he,  with  quivering  lip,  arising 
from  his  chair,  “I  am  now  referring  to  that 
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From  the  very  sound  of  their  horrible  transla- 
tions I have  turned  over  in  my  gr-gr-a — tomb.” 
Grave,  he  was  going  to  say,  but  his  murdered 
body  had  been  given  a more  distinguished  and 
dignified  location  for  its  resting  place,  than 
the  popular  opinion  associates  with  deceased 
members  of  the  community.  I peered  about 
his  toga  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  muscles  of 
his  back,  which  must  necessarily  have  de- 
veloped by  so  often  turning  in  his  tomb. 

“I  come  to  you,”  said  he,  “to  see  if  you  can- 
not insure  me  some  rest  by  a reformation  in 
the  translating  of  my  commentaries,  for  you  do 
not  render  my  works  in  the  usual  horrible 
fashion.  And  to  further  enlighten  you  on  this 
plan  I will  show  you.” 

Herewith  he  came  to  my  desk  with  an  easy 
tread.  He  reached  down  to  my  text-book  of 
his  commentaries  and  scrutinized  the  notes 
very  keenly,  seeming  to  question  the  editor’s 
right  to  delve  into  the  meaning  of  an  his- 
torian who  wrote  to  be  plainly  understood  by 
all. 

“The  other  day  when  Adrian  Weems  was 
rendering  the  first  chapter,  the  hackneyed  and 
unpolished  English  he  put  it  into  almost  drove 
me  insane,”  His  voice  was  becoming  hoarse 
and  in  rasping  tones  he  gave  a beautiful,  pol- 
ished and  accurate  English  translation.  The 
old  “duffer”  knows  English,  thought  I. 

“That’s  the  way  it  should  be  done.  The  use 
of  ‘horses’  is  abominable  and  intolerable  to  me. 
Does  not  a boy  think  more  of  my  commen- 
taries than  to  sit  down  and  not  attempt  a line 
without  the  aid  of  a ‘pony’?  Whenever  you 
are  in  such  straits  that  you  cannot  render  me 
into  English  with  a good  and  polished  transla- 
tion, kindly” — and  here  he  placed  his  hand 


within  the  folds  of  his  toga  and  drew  out  a 
short  steel  stylus— “press  the  end  of  this.  You 
will  find  it  quite  flexible.  And  then  I will  come 
to  your  assistance.” 

I thanked  him  heartily  and  assured  him  that 
his  name  and  deeds  would  be  honored  and 
praised  by  a dignified  translation  of  his  work. 
Indeed,  I went  further,  I assured  him  that  I 
would  always,  no  matter  how  long  the  Fates 
delayed  to  cut  my  thread,  praise  and  glorify 
his  good  deeds  before  all. 

Caesar  was  again  standing  near  the  easy 
chair,  waxing  indignant  again,  but  I could  not 
understand  why.  My  head  was  buzzing,  the 
room  seemed  to  be  turning  about  and  all  I 
could  see  of  him  was  his  white  toga  waving 
in  the  air,  a proof  of  his  violent  gesticulating. 
The  steel  stylus  had  fallen  from  my  hand. 

Suddenly,  there  was  an  arm  laid  on  my 
shoulder  and  I heard  a voice  shouting,  “You 
lazy  ‘sooner’ ! I thought  that  you  would  have 
your  Caesar  done  by  now.” 

“Caesar,”  shouted  I,  “where  is  Caesar?” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  he,  pointing  to  his  text- 
book under  his  arm. 

“0  Heavens,  I guess  I’ve  been  dreaming,” 
said  I. 

On  the  carpet  before  me  lay  the  pencil  I 
had  held  in  my  hand  as  I went  to  the  easy 
chair,  after  my  indisposition  to  study. 

From  one  of  the  recesses  of  his  big  coat, 
Jack — for  it  was  he,  who  had  awakened  me 
from  my  dream — produced  a “pony.”  I was  not 
yet  over  the  effects  of  my  dream  and  there 
was  something  uncanny  about  the  “pony” 
which  I could  not  overcome. 

“Put  it  away,”  I shouted.  There  was  some- 
thing so  imperative  in  my  manner  that  he 
was  awed  to  obedience. 
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The  thoughts  of  this  dream  have  never  left 
me  and  I have  never  used  a “horse’’  since. 
Indeed,  I am  a respectful  admirer  of  the 
weird  and  uncanny,  and  the  unreality  of  this 
dream  has  never  presented  itself  to  me.  I 


am  given  to  a number  of  marvellous  beliefs 
concerning  the  dwelling  place  of  some  of  the 
heroes  of  old.  What,  then,  is  there  to  insure 
me  that  this  was  not  Caesar? 

A Second  Academician. 
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GHje  iking  of  tfjc  H>ea. 

The  ocean  beats  against  the  distant  strand, 

And  on  the  night  a sound  of  music  falls  ; 

To  all  is  borne  a melody  too  grand 
For  human  tongue : the  voice  of  nature  calls. 

In  divers  ways  she  speaks  to  those  who  hear  ; 

And  he  aweary  of  the  world  and  life, 

Forgets  his  care  and  lays  aside  his  fear, 

And  feels  there’s  much  of  good  in  toil  and  strife. 

To  one  she  sings  of  heroes  dear  to  fame, 

Of  battles  fought  upon  the  weltering  deep ; 

Of  raging  storms,  and  graves  without  a name 
In  coral  caves  where  noble  seamen  sleep. 

To  him  whose  heart  is  shrunk  with  hate  for  foe 
She  knows  a note  to  soothe  the  burning  breast  ; 

A lullaby  she  croons,  as  long  ago 

His  mother  crooned  when  rocking  him  to  rest. 

To  him  who  knows  not  God  she  soon  would  teach 
If  he  could  hear  her  solemn  chant  of  praise, 

A sermon  which  no  mortal  man  can  preach, 

But  which  she  oft  repeats  through  nights  and  days. 


George  C.  Denneny,  ’10. 
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fl  Breath  of  the  Old  Ole$t. 


Listen.  She  whom  you  behold  in  present 
wasted  form  was  in  life  Minahwa,  daughter  of 
Sitting  Sun.  In  her  youth  she  knew  but  the 
buffalo  and  the  prairie;  then  she  tasted  of 
caviar  and  white  man's  delights.  At  length 
a factor  led  her  into  a station  of  the  company. 

Now  she  is  closely  swathed  like  a precious 
mummy  in  her  sepulchre  of  stones  and  flowers. 
Count  the  beads  which  gleam  at  her  neck; 
just  that  many  years  had  she.  Note  the  fila- 
ment that  crosses  her  brow;  there  she  received 
her  first  love  kiss.  Touch  the  gaudy  trifle 
that  sleeps  where  once  was  her  bosom ; there  re- 
posed a revered  head. 

Close  by  her  they  have  placed  her  favorite 
hair  bonds,  her  embroidered  shawls  and  her 


beads  of  many  colors.  There  are  twenty  sets  of 
beads;  she  lived  twenty  years. 

The  rich  factor  gave  her  all  that  youth  de- 
sires. Minahwa  never  forgets  him,  and  the 
bare  bones  reject  not  the  English  rings.  Now 
the  factor  has  erected  this  quaint  mound  for 
her,  to  cover  his  tender  dead.  He  has  sur- 
rounded the  spot  with  pretty  flowers  and  a 
little  circle  of  crosses.  Minahwa  thanks  him. 

But  you  would  know  the  secret  buried  with 
the  young  Indian  girl?  Unclasp  there  the  re- 
sisting fingers ; you  will  find  a simple,  un- 
adorned string  of  beads.  They  were  bright 
and  new;  but  many  suns  have  passed,  and  they 
are  about  to  crumble:  Minahwa  loves  them. 
Be  silent  and  comprehend. 

Harold  Conway,  ’09. 
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Cbe  Oisit  of  tbc  “ Pink  Ghost.” 


Wliile  on  a trip  last  summer,  I happened 
to  witness  a unique,  and — at  first  sight — a 
very  weird  spectacle.  At  the  time  of  this  oc- 
currence, I was  stopping  for  a few  days  at 
St.  Albans,  a small  surburb  of  London.  Hav- 
ing arrived  in  the  afternoon,  I engaged  a 
room  at  one  of  the  Inns,  and  after  dinner  went 
for  a stroll.  My  rambling  was  rather  aimless 
and  before  long  I found  myself  walking  along 
a dark,  deserted  avenue,  on  which  there  were 
only  a few  houses.  The  first  residence  which 
I passed  was  evidently  occupied,  for  I could 
hear  someone  singing,  on  the  broad  side 
veranda.  The  next  house  was  about  three 
hundred  feet  up  the  block  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  avenue.  I did  not  notice  anything 
unusual  about  the  building  until  I was  just 
opposite  to  it.  Then  it  was  that  I perceived  a 
pinkish  glow  in  one  of  the  upper  front  win- 
dows. There  was  something  uncanny  about 
the  light,  and  I stood  glued  to  the  spot,  with 
my  eyes  riveted  on  the  window  across  the  way. 
As  I watched,  the  light  changed,  grew  to  a 
deep  red,  and  finally  evolved  itself  into  the 
shape  of  a man,  of  a deep  reddish  hue,  en- 
veloped by  a pink  mist.  This  figure  moved  a 
little,  and  after  a short  time  completely  faded 
away.  I made  my  way  back  to  the  Inn,  but 
took  the  precaution  not  to  mention  the  strange 
light,  lest  someone  might  suspect,  that  I had 
induced  the  chef  to  toast  me  some  cheese. 

I slept  rather  late  the  next  morning,  and 
while  standing  in  the  hall  just  before  breakfast 


happened  to  overhear  part  of  a conversation. 
One  gentleman  was  relating  to  another  how  he 
saw  a ghost  in  a house  on  a certain  avenue  the 
evening  before.  His  ghost,  however,  was  of  a 
different  color  from  the  one  which  had  fa- 
vored me  with  its  appearance,  and  he  had  seen 
it  an  hour  earlier  than  I had. 

Thinking  that  the  many  hued  visitor  would 
probably  make  a second  appearance,  I decided 
to  visit  the  scene  of  his  gambols  in  the  evening. 
During  the  day,  I ascertained  the  number  of 
the  house  and  the  street  on  which  it  was  lo- 
cated. When  I called  at  the  real  estate  agent’s 
office,  and  asked  him,  if  he  had  that  house  on 
Lis  books,  he  replied  that  he  had  rented  it, 
a few  weeks  ago  to  a young  man.  In  reply  to 
another  question  he  continued:  “You  see  the 
lent  was  paid  for  two  months  in  advance,  and 
so  I asked  no  questions.  But  wait,  he  may 
have  left  his  card,”  and  after  running  his 
hand  through  a pile  of  papers,  drew  out  an 
ordinary  business  card  and  handed  it  to  me 
saying:  “Yes,  there  it  is — Sutherland  was  the 
name — Frank  Sutherland — seemed  to  be  a nice 
fellow,  too.” 

I had  a friend  of  the  same  name  who  had 
been  in  London,  a few  months  before  so  I de- 
termined to  look  this  Sutherland  up  and  see 
if  he  was  the  same  fellow.  However,  I had 
no  opportunity  that  day,  and  no  one  answered 
the  door  when  I visited  the  strange  house  that 
morning.  When  I passed  by  the  place  again 
at  ten  o’clock,  one  of  the  ghost  lights  appeared 
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in  the  upper  window.  It  went  through  much 
the  same  changes  as  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  finally  disappeared.  I waited  a little  while 
longer,  but  as  there  was  no  sign  of  life  within 
the  house,  walked  down  to  the  corner.  There 
in  the  dim  light  of  a street  lamp  I noticed  the 
gentleman  from  the  Inn,  who  had  been  relating 
his  experience  with  the  ghost,  that  morning. 
His  friend  had  evidently  not  taken  much  stock 
in  his  story,  for  the  man  was  alone. 

Mr.  Dobbs — for  that  was  his  name — rec- 
ognized me  and  nodded. 

“Going  up  to  visit  your  ghost,”  I asked.  He 
started  perceptibly,  then  stared  at  me,  and 
as  he  made  no  answer  I continued:  “Well, 
you’ll  be  in  time  for  the  second  performance 
for  His  Many  Colored  Majesty  has  already  ap- 
peared this  evening.”  He  evidently  was  at  a 
loss  for  words,  so  I quickly  explained  how  I 
also  had  seen  the  lights  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, mentioned  that  I had  overheard  his  con- 
versation in  the  morning,  and  offered  to  walk 
up  the  block  again  to  see  if  the  ghost  was  still 
about.  Just  as  I had  expected,  the  lights  were 
beginning  to  glow  as  we  neared  the  house;  their 
movements  were  quite  the  same  as  on  the 
previous  evening,  only  their  numbers  seemed  to 
have  increased.  However,  we  made  no  further 
investigation  that  night  but  returned  to  the 
Inn.  From  his  appearance  the  next  morning 
I knew  that  Dobbs  had  not  slept  much  since  I 
had  left  him. 

On  entering  the  breakfast  room  the  next 
morning  whom  should  I see,  but  Sutherland, 
seated  at  one  of  the  tables.  He  recognized  me, 
and  we  shook  hands.  I ordered  some  break- 
fast, and  having  pulled  my  chair  up  along  side 
of  his — for  I had  not  met  him  in  four  or  five 
years — we  had  plenty  to  converse  about  during 
the  meal.  He  had  completed  his  course  at  col- 


lege, had  taken  the  post-graduate  course,  had 
travelled  a bit  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  was  now  settling  down  to  business. 
An  offer  of  a position  had  come  from  a theatri- 
cal firm,  and  he  had  accepted  it.  I told  him 
all  about  my  stay  at  St.  Albans.  “But  judg- 
ing from  your  appearance,”  said  he,  “it  hasn’t 
been  a very  pleasant  one.”  “Well,  it  hasn’t,”  I 
replied,  and  went  on  with  a description  of  the 
nightly  visions.  He  seemed  very  much  inter- 
ested, especially  when  I came  to  the  part  where 
I told  about  seeing  the  ghost  for  the  first  time. 
Then  as  I continued  with  the  story,  he  would 
nod  or  frown,  or  if  I paused,  would  say,  “Go  on 
— that's  interesting — queer  wasn’t  it?”  and  so 
on.  When  I had  finished  he  sat  looking  across 
the  table  at  me  for  a few  moments,  and  then 
burst  out  laughing. 

“Well,  I’ll  certainly  admit  that  I don’t  see 
the  joke,”  I exclaimed,  rather  sharply,  for  his 
mood  annoyed  me.  “Never  mind,  old  man,” 
he  said,  “a  little  fresh  air  will  do  your  spirits 
good,  and  perhaps  I can  put  your  mind  at 
rest  on  a point  or  two.”  So  saying,  he  led  the 
way  out  to  the  street  and  I followed.  He  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  affair  until  we  got  to  his 
place,  which  was  not  far  away. 

When  we  were  comfortably  seated  in  one  of 
his  rooms  he  began  to  explain  his  little  joke. 
“You  see,  my  manager  wanted  something  sensa- 
tional for  the  opening  of  his  new  opera  house, 
and  told  me  to  think  up  a startler.  I hit  upon 
a ghost  dance,  and  he  said  it  would  be  just 
the  thing.  So  he  supplied  some  capital,  and 
sent  me  out  here  to  perfect  the  scheme.  The 
ghost  you  saw  the  other  night  was  only  one 
of  many,  which  I have  in  the  other  room  there. 
The  owner  has  promised  to  put  a shutter  on 
that  front  window,  so  none  of  your  friends 
will  suffer  further  inconvenience  on  account  of 
my  spooks. 
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We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  looking 
around  the  town,  and  in  the  afternoon  Suther- 
land went  to  London  to  fix  up  a little  business. 
At  eight  I met  him  at  the  Inn,  and  we  went 
up  to  his  lodgings.  We  amused  ourselves  dur- 
ing the  evening  by  making  “Caesar's  ghost” 
and  a few  other  such  phantoms  dance.  At 
about  ten-thirty  o’clock  I peeked  through  the 


window  blind  and  observed  that  a man  was 
standing  opposite  to  the  house,  but  as  there 
was  no  light  visible  from  our  windows,  he 
soon  passed  on,  and  when  he  came  under  the 
lamp,  a little  way  up  the  street,  I recognized 
him.  It  was  Dobbs,  and  he  had  missed  his 
ghost. 


William  E.  McDonnell,  Prep. 
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Caster  Jtlorn. 

Hark!  With  a blast  fair  Heaven’s  halls  he  rends, 

As  far  abroad  the  angel  sends 
Those  notes  that  ring  through  crystal  portals  wide, 
Bright-robed  heralds  calling  to  his  side. 

And  at  the  sound  of  that  great  trumpet  clear, 

Caine  chanting  low  from  far  and  near, 

Cherubic  squadrons  wheeling  gracefully 

Before  the  throne  of  God  to  humbly  bend  the  knee. 

And  lo ! He  speaks  in  accents  pure  and  sweet : 
Bidding  them  go  their  Lord  to  meet 
Who  was  this  day  from  darksome  earth  to  rise 
While  their  Hosannas  sound  across  the  skies. 

Their  theme  is  Love,  from  Heaven  earthward  sent, 
To  raise  poor  man  to  high  intent. 

Suffused  with  quaking  light  of  Easter  day 
The  monolithic  door,  enchanted,  rolls  away. 

Within  the  Christless  tomb  is  shrined  in  light. 

He  is  arisen  in  His  might, 

Sole  conqueror  of  death,  man’s  destiny. 
Full-throated  song  awakes  all  Calvary, 

As  angels,  tuned  for  all  the  universe, 

In  joyful  strain  repeat  the  verse  : 

“ The  Christ  who  meekly  died  upon  the  tree, 

Comes  forth  in  life— our  Life  for  all  eternity.” 


Casimir  F.  X.  Leibele,  ’10. 
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H Snow  Storm. 


The  cold,  gray  day  was  fast  fading  into 
night;  the  dull,  leaden  sky,  lit  here  and  there 
with  the  sickly  rays  of  the  retreating  sun, 
soon  melted  into  an  ominous  sea  of  darkness; 
the  wild  wailing  wind  had  ceased  its  moaning, 
but  a numb,  penetrating  chill  filled  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a hush  of  expectancy,  broken  at 
intervals  by  the  dismal  whistle  of  a far  distant 
train,  pervaded  the  air. 

The  silvery  moon  hopelessly  attempted  to 
brighten  the  dreary  scene,  but  failing,  hid  her 
kind  visage  behind  the  mass  of  brooding  clouds, 
while  the  street-lamps  cast  a circle  of  gruesome 
shadows  on  the  hard,  frozen  roads.  Then  from 
the  dark  heavens,  like  a tiny,  timid  waif,  fear- 
ful of  welcome,  the  first  snow-flake,  hesitating 
in  its  flight,  slowly  fluttered  to  the  ground. 
Another  and  still  another  came,  until  the  air 
was  whitened  with  gossamer  crystals,  rolling 
and  tumbling  and  tossing  in  feverish  haste  to 
deck  the  earth  in  “Ermine  too  dear  for  an 
earl/’ 

Whiter  and  whiter  became  the  scene,  and, 
like  the  shorn  locks  of  an  ancient  seer,  the 
frozen  drops  covered  the  sleeping  earth  in  a 
sable  quilt  softer  than  an  infant’s  cheek. 

All  night  the  snow  continued  to  fall  and  on 
the  following  day,  when  the  lord  of  day  came 
from  the  East  rejoicing,  what  a glorious  sight 
lay  stretched  before  him ! Away  to  the  south, 
the  high  range  of  mountains,  once  as  blue  as 
the  azure  depths  of  the  dome  above  them, 
stood  in  stately  grandeur;  the  barren  fields, 


the  winding  roads  and  the  unsightly  stone- 
walls were  obliterated  in  a glistening  mantle, 
studded  with  diamonds  and  pearls  that  caught 
and  reflected  the  bright  rays  of  the  morning 
sun. 

The  trees  creaked  and  swayed  in  jewelled 
splendor,  and  even  the  meekest  shrub,  that 
dared  not  lift  its  head  far  from  the  ground, 
smiled  in  its  adornment  of  gems.  There  in  a 
corner  of  the  yard,  carved  by  the  magic  hand 
of  the  wind,  stood  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city ; here  a ruined  palace  of  Aladdin’s  land, 
lay  with  crumbled  roof  and  walls;  there  a tiny 
Acropolis,  of  such  exquisite  architecture  that 
even  the  Greeks  could  not  imitate,  glinted  in 
the  dancing  sunbeams;  here  a silent  Sphynx 
looked  the  unanswered  riddle,  and  everywhere 
houses,  of  such  fantastic  forms  as  only  the 
minds  of  poets  can  frame,  were  scattered  in 
endless  array.  The  old  weather-beaten  chicken- 
coop,  hidden  save  for  one  window,  resembled 
the  mythical  Cyclops,  guarded  by  the  top- 
heavy  sentinels  that  were  once  the  fence. 

But  soon  a terrible  Destroyer  will  come  and 
none  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Snow-Kingdom  will 
be  able  to  withstand  his  onslaught,  for  he  uses 
as  weapons,  smiles  and  kisses,  which  accomplish 
more  than  cannon  and  sword.  And  thus  he 
will  come  and  kiss  them,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of 
joy  the  snow-flakes  will  melt  and  dissolve 
away. 


Joseph  Vincent  McKee,  Prep. 
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ETHICS  OF  OUR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  Hegomanic  Science,  in  the  minds  of  the 
directors  of  onr  public  school  system,  appa- 
rently comprises  but  two  elements — patriotism 
and  COMMERCIAL  integrity.  Be  patriotic 
is  the  first  and  principal  commandment:  be  hon- 
est in  your  business  relations  is  its  second  de- 
cree. Its  norm  of  morality  is  “jingoism,”  and 
its  ultimate  end,  the  laudable  position  of  wa- 
ter-carrier in  a militia  regiment.  Its  deity 
is  the  American  Eagle.  Beatitude,  according 
to  its  magnificent  theories,  consists  in  parading 
a military  frontal  development,  surmounted 
by  brass  buttons,  tracing  the  outlines  of  a 
padded  chest,  for  the  edification  of  the  small 
boy  who  marches  in  front  of  the  circus  per- 
former, or  the  drum-major  on  Labor  Day. 
If  a person  is  unfortunate  enough  not  to  be- 
come an  officer  in  our  National  Guard,  which, 
by  the  the  way,  has  furnished  one  of  the  most 
interesting  specimens  of  scandal  in  this  period 
of  extreme  newsiness,  then  let  him  set  up  for 
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his  ambition  the  stool  of  an  honest  bookkeeper, 
honest  while  his  employer  is  telephoning  for 
the  expert  accountant.  Immorality,  according 
to  the  school-ma’am  of  the  present  day,  is 
unbelief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  being  detected  in  stealing  a 
loaf  of  bread,  when  in  extreme  want. 

The  leading  virtue  is  the  ability  to  recite 
up  or  down  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  or 
“America.”  A secondary  virtue  is  the  ac- 
complishment of  writing  legibly.  It  recog- 
nizes another  virtue  also,  and  this  is  for  the 
male  portion  of  its  votaries,  namely,  rapidity 
in  threading  a needle,  neatness  in  pasting  a 
paper-box,  and  superiority  in  athletics  of  the 
following  variety:  embroidering,  knitting,  and 
putting  on  hats,  coats  and  rubbers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commands — one  ! two ! three  ! 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  vaudeville  per- 
former’s trained  dogs.  Training  in  the  three 
R’s,  it  would  hold  as  the  ethics  of  the  an- 
cients, which,  though  good  enough  in  its  way, 
hardly  answers  the  culture  of  the  age,  a cul- 
ture largely  due  to  the  founder  of  this  mod- 
ern philosophic  school.  Gulielmus  Maxwellio  is 
a gentleman  whose  intelligence  far  surpasses 
the  jejune  minds  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  St. 
Augustine.  Eternal  bliss  is  secured  for  you, 
should  you  be  capable  of  telling  immediately 
the  number  of  stars  in  any  American  flag  you 
may  see. 

So  much  for  the  status  questions.  Per- 
haps, before  proceeding  further,  we  must  in- 
form our  readers  that  we  expect  to  be  criti- 
cised for  our  stand  in  this  matter,  and  to  be 
called  traitors  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
other  equally  approbrious  titles.  God  help 
us,  were  this  article  in  the  July  number,  but 
we  can  rely  upon  our  patron  of  March,  who 
knew  well  what  real  freedom  was,  to  protect  us 


from  the  “jingoism”  of  the  day.  Catholics 
never  could  express  their  belief  in  a modera- 
tion of  patriotism,  unless  they  cared  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  all  sorts  of  obloquy.  Per- 
haps some  of  you  may  recall  that  grand  re- 
sponse to  similar  accusations  which  that  mag- 
nificent type  of  American  Catholic  priesthood, 
Rev.  Abram  Ryan,  gave  utterance  to 
“They  say  I do  not  love  thee, 

Flag  of  my  native  land.” 
****** 

Now,  patriotism  is  laudable  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, and  de  facto  we  hold  the  lack  of  patriot- 
ism, one  of  the  most  condemnatory  of  evils. 

!i,n  patriotism  becomes  so  excessive  as 
to  be  uncharitable,  then  do  we  call  it  far  more 
vicious  than  perfect  insensibility  to  a love  of 
country.  Charity,  as  all  are  aware,  is  the 
prime  virtue,  and  charity  though  it  begins  at 
home,  would  have  us  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves, not,  of  course,  in  the  same  measure, 
for  this  is  unnatural  and  impossible,  but  iu 
the  same  way.  Charity  would  have  us  grant  to 
our  neighbors  praise  for  their  works,  and  credit 
for  their  labor.  It  is  uncharitable  and  foolish 
to  be  egotistic,  and  it  is  more  than  foolish  to 
be  egoistic.  Egoism  is  the  antithesis  of  charity 
and  egoistical  can  be  predicted  of  those  who 
pride  themselves  for  their  “jingoism.”  If  a 
man  can  be  uncharitable,  so  can  a nation.  If 
a man  can  be  foolish  in  his  lack  of  charity, 
so  can  a nation;  and  if  an  individual  can  be 
egoistical,  so  can  a.  collection  of  men.  Some- 
time or  better,  every  time,  that  a man  is  un- 
charitable to  his  neighbor  it  redounds  to  his 
own  distress;  for  human  nature  is  quick  to 
perceive  any  slight,  and  quicker  to  resent  it. 
Much  as  we  would  like  to  believe  an  American 
citizen  the  personification  of  rational  and  phy- 
sical perfection,  still  we  have  to  admit  that 
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there  have  been  bigger  men,  both  in  the  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  order.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  Babylonian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Spaniard,  and  the 
Frenchmen,  thought  at  the  time  his  nation's 
glory  was  at  its  zenith,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
being  that  God  had  created,  i.e,  if  he  admitted 
he  was  a creature,  at  all,  and  we  all  know  how 
miserably  this  “exaggerated  ego”  crumbled- 
They  also  thought  that  their  nation  was  in- 
vincible, and  that  other  nations  were  nonenti- 
ties established  for  the  amusement  of  the  rul- 
ing power,  and  in  each  case,  the  country  they 
most  despised  was  the  country  which  finally 
worked  their  overthrow.  Here  we  might  ob- 
serve that  this  undeniable  series  of  conquests 
started  in  the  east,  and  pursued  a westward 
course,  until  now  it  rests  for  a while  in  this 
hemisphere.  There  is  only  one  continent 
which  has  not  been  the  cradle  of  the  conquerors 
and  that  contient  is  Asia,  and  to  whom  are  we 
most  uncharitable  to-day  but  to  China. 
Americans,  open  your  eyes,  and  see  your  iso- 
lated position.  School-children,  all  countries  do 
not  tremble  when  the  American  Eagle,  feeling 
secure  in  the  apparent  impregnability  of  its 
eyrie,  screeches,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  lion 
roars,  and  though  we  do  not  know  in  what 
manner  the  dragon  expresses  his  emotion,  we 
have  not  the  slighest  doubt  that  it,  at  least, 
lashes  its  tail  in  fury.  There  is  a still  higher 
motive  for  you  to  be  charitable.  Remember 
that  we  are  at  best  a mixed  race.  Ho  matter 
by  what  measures  we  try  to  avoid  this  conclu- 
sion, we  cannot  but  face  the  awful  truth.  Thus, 
it  behooves  us  to  be  charitable  to  the  poorest 
emigrant  landing  on  our  shores,  and  welcome 
him,  in  a manner  different  from  the  way  the 
Five  Nations  welcomed  our  forefathers.  Cre- 
ate a rift  in  the  nebulous  pi’ide  blinding  your 
vision,  and  see  in  the  Irishman,  the  Italian,  the 


German,  and  the  Austrian,  the  blood  of  future 
great  Americans.  It  is  not  patriotic  for  you  to 
hoot  at  the  Italian,  ridicule  the  Irishman,  and 
imitate  the  German.  It  is  anything  but  patri- 
otic, and  the  victims  of  your  jeers  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  patriotic  than  your  Maxwell- 
trained  selves.  Be  able  to  recognize  the  “Star 
Spangled  Banner”  when  you  hear  it  sung,  but 
do  not  endeavor  to  drown  with  some  ribald 
catch,  the  strains  of  the  “Wacht  am  Rhine” 
when  some  ardent  German  immigrants,  after 
raising  the  paean  of  their  new  home,  succumb 
to  sentiment  and  the  recollections  of  the 
“Fatherland.”  Patriotistm  should  not  make 
us  believe,  that  America  in  all  its  dealings  with 
foreign  powers  is  always  in  the  right,  but 
patriotism  as  infused  into  the  young  American 
mind,  is  apt  to  make  one  consider  that  every 
nation  except  our  own  is  avaricious.  While 
we  should  respect  the  great  statesmen  of  past 
and  present  Congresses,  we  must  also  remem- 
ber that  England  had  her  Gladstone,  and  Ger- 
many Bismarck.  Though  we  ought  to  give  due 
meet  of  praise  to  Washington,  Grant  and  Lee, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  we  never  had  a 
Caesar,  Alexander,  or  Napoleon,  and  thank  God 
for  it.  Never  has  this  country  produced  an  artist 
like  Raphael,  a poet  like  Shakespeare,  a sculp- 
tor like  Angelo,  nor  a musician  like  Wagner. 
True  we  are  but  a young  country  and  a too 
precocious  one  at  that,  but  this  should  not 
prevent  us  from  acknowledging  the  greatness 
of  the  artists  born  in  other  lands. 

Besides,  this  excessive  patriotism  is  bound  to 
work  harm,  most  ravishing.  It  engenders  a 
spirit  of  contumacy  in  the  hearts  of  the  young, 
who  are  led  to  believe  that  as  long  as  they  are 
Americans,  they  can  wrong  no  one,  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  deed  by  which  they  obtain  ad- 
vantage over  another  is  due  to  their  innate 
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American  shrewdness,  and  is  rather  commend- 
able than  lamentable.  Young  America  will 
become  restive  and  recalcitrant,  for  this  ultra- 
patriotism  will  prune  any  feeling  of  respect 
for  authority,  since  America  gives  America 
it  law,  an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it,  since 
law  requires  a law-giver  who  is  a superior, 
and  consequently  America  recognizes  no  au- 
thority. Neither  will  the  young  hopeful  in  our 
public  schools  pay  heed  to  legitimate  authority. 
All  men  are  equal,  he  unqualifiedly  believes, 
and  he  will  act  accordingly.  Why  should  he 
obey  any  person,  since  he  is  inferior  to  none. 
Thus  the  way  for  Socialism  is  paved,  and  the 
mind  yet  abortive  and  unilateral,  yields  readily 
to  the  first  Socialistic  principle  preached  in  the 
daily  papers.  Should  it  be  fortunate  enough 
to  derive  benefits  from  what  is  after  all  an 
undue  education,  a public  collegiate  training, 
it  becomes  entirely  Socialistic  in  its  craving. 
Certainly  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  which 
exceptions  received  their  training  at  Catholic 
mothers’  knees. 

It  is  time  to  treat  of  the  lesser  virtue  of  this 
moral  philosophy;  Commercial  honesty.  Here 
is  the  creed : “Be  honest  in  your  business  deal- 
ing,” here  is  the  motive,  “so  that  you  may  re- 
tain your  position.”  Here  is  the  result : Dis- 
honesty when  there  is  little  probability  of  be- 
ing discovered  in  the  nefarious  deed,  for  then 
the  culprit  is  not  caught  and  he  reaps  the 
benefits  of  his  underhand  proceedings.  He  re- 
joices in  his  act,  avails  himself  of  its  profits, 
and  praises  himself  for  his  cleverness.  It  is 
akin  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Hedonist  Aristip- 
pus, which  would  have  us  enjoy  all  animal 
pleasures  up  to  the  point  of  the  harmful  reac- 
tion. This  is  another  philosophy  which  is  on 
the  verge  of  introduction  in  our  schools.  Hon- 
esty, as  the  Scholastics  conceive  it,  is  but  a 


matter  of  speculation  with  the  hoity-toity  Max- 
well. It  is  never  taught  aright  in  his  schools. 
It  is  not  inculcated  because  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  law.  Never  is  it  mentioned 
for  its  own  sake  and  because  God  commanded 
it.  If  it  were  mentioned  because  Our  Creator 
insists  upon  it,  the  school  would  cease  to  be  a 
public  institution  and  become  a Christian  es- 
tablishment. With  Amltaire,  the  champion  of 
our  modern  system  of  schooling,  exclaims : “Let 
us  drive  out  the  infamous  thing  (God).”  A 
teacher  who  taught  honesty  for  God’s  sake 
would  be  denounced  as  a Catholic.  Public  and 
private  utility  is  the  measure  of  morality.  The 
utilitarian  is  the  blessed  one.  “Honesty  is  the 
best  policy.”  Here  is  their  shibboleth.  Honesty 
with  them  is  but  a safer  means  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  a better  policy  than  dishonesty 
which  incurs  the  liability  of  detection,  and 
when  everything  else  has  failed,  is  a last  re- 
sort. 

Do  not  misunderstand  our  position.  We 
are  sincere  adherents  of  true  patriotism,  but 
we  are  as  sincere  in  our  denunciation  of  the 
apotheosis  of  patriotism.  We  believe  in  not 
being  over-altruistic,  but  we  just  as  firmly 
maintain  that  we  are  all  bound  to  be  charitable. 
It  is  meet  and  right  that  all  of  us  should  offer 
our  heart’s  blood  in  protecting  our  land  from 
an  unjust  aggression,  but  we  also  consider  for- 
eigners justified  in  defending  their  altars  and 
hearths  against  an  unjust  aggression  on  our 
part.  It  is  moreover,  our  contention  that  they 
err  most  egregiously  who  are  constantly  voci- 
ferating concerning  the  superiority  of  the 
American  people,  since  this  is  a spirit  engen- 
dering a haughtiness  begetting  a condign  re- 
action. It  is  our  bounden  duty  always  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  our  land,  to  try  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, like  the  Americans  of  ’76  and  ’61,  and 
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to  cultivate  a patriotic  temperament  moderated 
by  reason,  for  before  we  are  Americans,  we  are 
men.  The  physical  man  should  always  be 
developed  both  for  his  own  and  his  country’s 
sake.  Take  note  that  the  physical  manhood 
of  a nation  degenerates,  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth,  causing  pride,  which  results  in 
a hankering  after  luxury  and  effeminate  pleas- 
ures. The  warriors  of  Greece  and  Rome  begot 
pusillanimous  sons,  on  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  dissipating  and  virility-destroying 
pastimes.  America  has  this  to  guard  against. 
Americans  are  also  liable,  in  their  high  sense 
of  their  own  strength,  to  rely  on  their  reputa- 
tion as  fighters  to  ward  off  antagonists.  They 
too  may  become  a race  of  drunkards  and  liber- 
tines. 

Though  our  words  may  offend  some,  still 
the  monstrous  injustice  that  is  being  done  our 
public  school  children  demands  that  light  be 
shed  upon  the  terrible  condition  of  affairs. 
When  the  nations  of  the  world  are  making  for 
peace,  this  country  would  stultify  itself  by 
teaching  the  young  in  its  charge  the  use  of 
war-like  weapons,  for  this  is  the  latest  creation 
of  the  “faddists.”  It  is  but  one  more  link 
added  to  the  chain  of  follies  which  are  grad- 
ually making  our  schools  objects  of  ridicule  to 
all  reasonable  men.  But,  when  one  reflects  on 
the  matter,  this  result  must  be  expected  in 
education  without  religion  for  where  the  idea 
of  God  is  not  permitted  in  a system  of  educa- 
tion, worship  of  an  idolatrous  kind  is  bound 
to  creep  in,  since  mankind  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  reverence  a superior,  and  at  no  period 
of  life  is  this  appetency  more  cogent  than  when 
the  mind  is  undergoing  formation.  Moreover, 
patriotism  and  honesty  could  not  in  our  un- 
Christian  method  of  imparting  knowledge  be 
taught  for  a higher  motive  than  themselves, 


because  if  such  were  allowed,  the  teacher  might 
be  forced  to  use  the  word  God,  which  indiscre- 
tion might  result  in  her  dismissal.  ’Tis  sad  to 
see  the  innocent  children  whose  parents  firmly 
believe  that  they  are  acquitting  themselves 
properly  in  the  matter,  imbibing  doctrines, 
which,  when  firmly  implanted  in  their  minds 
will  work  dire  harm  to  themselves  and  to  the 
State,  which  prescribed  the  venomous  instruc- 
tions. Once  the  notions  are  radicated  in  the 
principles  of  a man,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter 
to  convince  him  of  the  errors  he  adheres  to, 
and  in  addition  to  the  injury  he  may  do  him- 
self, there  is  this  danger,  that  he  may  influence 
others,  whose  argumentative  powers  may  not 
avail  them  against  the  specious  tenets  advanced 
by  the  now  fully-matured  Socialist.  We  can- 
not rid  ourselves  of  this  cancer  in  our  social 
system  too  soon,  and  if  we  do  not  exercise  dras- 
tic measures  at  once,  the  fate  of  this  nation 
may  soon  give  additional  confirmation  to  that 
dictum,  “History  repeats  itself.”  It  has  taken 
long  for  this  country  to  reach  its  present  rank 
in  the  pageant  of  powers,  and  it  will  not  take 
as  long  for  us  to  lose  our  proud  position,  if  we 
do  not  use  summary  measures  to  end  this  in- 
sidious destroyer. 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  "07. 


There  has  been  a deal  of  criticism  in  the 
air  of  late  in  regard  to  the  Monthly,  nor  has 
it  been  encouraging  in  tone.  It  was  as  raw  as 
the  winds  of  March.  However,  these  will  soon 
give  way  to  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  spring; 
let  us  hope,  too,  that  the  air  of  all  this  “higher 
criticism”  will  mollify,  and  become  as  kind 
and  propitiating  as  the  season  soon  to  be 
ushered  in. 

And,  admitting  that  there  may  have  been 
shortcomings  in  our  paper,  it  will  not  be  at 
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all  irrelevant  to  mention  a few  of  the  same 
in  the  body  criticising,  for  we  think  that  these 
have  been  largely  the  cause  of  ours.  Like  all 
corpora,  our  magazine  is  composed  of  two  ele- 
ments— prime  matter  and  substantial  form. 
Lest  we  offend  philosophers  who  will  read  our 
words,  we  wish  to  state  at  once  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  give  to  these  two  elements  definitions 
that  differ  from  those  usually  found  in  books 
of  scholastic  philosophy.  By  matter  we  mean 
the  poems,  essays,  stories,  news,  etc.,  that  com- 
pose the  literary  portion  of  our  paper : by 
prime  matter  we  understand  material  that  is 
first  in  rank ; first  in  value  or  excellence ; of  ex- 
cellent quality;  first  rate.  For  the  aim  of  a col- 
lege magazine  is  primarily  to  cultivate  the 
literary  powers  of  the  students  along  lines  that 
make  for  the  highest  and  the  best  in  literature. 
“The  highest  is  the  measure  of  the  man,”  sings 
the  author  of  the  Princess.  Hence  there  will 
be  the  familiar  waste  basket  with  its  rejected 
Mss;  there  will  be  too  the  destructive  blue 
pencil.  But  the  first  efforts  of  the  masters  met 
with  similar  reception.  We  may  not  presume 
to  think  ourselves  better  than  they.  Yet  we 
have  no  intention  of  setting  our  standard  too 
high ; we  are  not  purists,  nor  shall  we  be  hyper- 
critical. That  best  we  aim  at  is  relative,  for 
we  are  mindful  of  the  words  of  Pope,  who 
said: 

“Whoever  thinks  a faultless  piece  to  see, 

Thinks  what  ne’er  was  nor  is  nor  e’er  shall 

be.” 

We  recall  too  what  the  great  Newman  has 
said  in  his  Historical  Sketches:  “That  life  is 
not  long  enough  to  do  more  than  our  best 
whatever  that  may  be;  that  they  who  are  ever 
taking  aim,  make  no  hits;  that  they  who  never 
venture  never  gain;  that  to  be  ever  sure  is  to 
be  ever  feeble;  that  to  do  some  substantial 


good  is  the  compensation  for  much  incidental 
imperfection.”  Here  we  ask  the  body  criticising 
if  it  has  been  making  an  effort  to  do  some 
substantial  good  for  the  paper,  t.e.,  to  fill  our 
columns  with  its  best  literary  efforts;  have 
they  ventured  in  order  to  gain  something  for 
themselves  and  us;  or  have  they  not  held  back 
to  be  safe  at  the  cost  of  our  being  feeble.  Have 
they  not  left  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  faith- 
ful few.  The  Monthly  has  been,  is,  and  will 
be  what  they  in  whose  best  interests  it  finds 
its  reason  for  existence,  make  it  to  be.  We 
are  no  literary  closed  corporation;  our  columns 
are  open  to  the  student-body  at  large.  Here 
is  a shortcoming,  and  a rather  vital  one.  Let 
it  be  looked  to.  As  for  the  jocoseria  or  badi- 
nage that  may  be  submitted  to  us,  we  say  that 
we  believe  in  a modicum  of  them. 

But  to  come  to  the  second  element — substan- 
tial form.  By  substantial  we  mean  hard,  cold 
cash;  and  by  form,  any  of  the  legally  recog- 
nized forms  which  the  said  cold  metal  may  take 
in  business  transactions. 

This  latter  definition  might  arouse  the  old 
schoolmen  from  their  graves.  We  do  not  de- 
sire that;  rather  we  will  be  satisfied  if  we  know 
that  we  have  aroused  the  new  schoolmen  to  their 
second  shortcoming — the  failure  to  support 
their  paper  financially.  Of  the  two  classes  of 
students  attending  Fordham,  only  one  half  of 
one  class,  and  only  three  of  the  other  class  sub- 
scribe to  the  Monthly. 

Now  prime  matter  in  itself  is  a substance  in- 
complete; so,  too,  is  the  substantial  form.  The 
union  of  both  give  us  a quid  completum — in 
our  case  a Monthly  worthy  the  name. 

We  here  index  one  more  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  “Modern  Education  Condemned.” 
This  latest  addition  comes  from  a lecture  by 
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President  Faunce,  of  Brown  University,  which 
he  delivered  at  Cooper  Union  last  February. 
We  are  apt  to  have  a prejudgment  on  such 
utterances,  and  to  attribute  them  to  the  cyn- 
icism of  one  more  “laudator  temporis  acti.”  To 
our  elders,  everything  that  was  done  in  their 
day  seems  to  have  the  stamp  of  correctness  and 
perfection  upon  it,  “for  memory’s  geese  are 
always  swans.-’  Despite  this,  however,  there  is 
a deal  of  truth  in  the  assertions  of  President 
Faunce.  We  quote  his  words: 

“The  young  people  of  to-day,  as  compared 
with  those  of  fifty  years  ago,  are  chiefly  defi- 
cient in  power  of  sustained  attention  and  origi- 
nal thinking.  They  cannot,  or  at  least,  they 
usually  do  not,  think  as  clearly,  as  patiently, 
and  cogently  as  did  their  fathers.  They  do  not 
as  quickly  distinguish  the  irrelevant  from  the 
pertinent,  the  kernel  from  the  husk,  as  the  men 
of  the  last  generation.  They  have  an  amazing 
fund  of  information;  they  are  wide  readers  of 
bright,  ephemeral  literature;  they  have  tasted 
every  fruit  on  the  great  tree  of  knowledge;  they 
know  a thousand  interesting  scraps;  they  are 
more  versatile  and  ingenious  and  attractive 
than  any  other  of  the  recent  generation.  But 
they  are  quickly  led  astray  by  sophistry,  and 
easily  led  to  surrender  conviction  when  it  con- 
flicts with  interest. 

“Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  universal  reaction 
from  the  former  drill  and  persistent  iteration 
of  the  earlier  teaching.  In  some  schools  the 
pendulum  has  swung  so  far  that  the  clock  has 
almost  stopped.  To  banish  struggle  as  essen- 
tially evil  is  not  only  unpedagogical  but  im- 
moral. 

****** 

“A  further  object  to  set  before  our  pupils 
should  be  greater  power  of  self-expression 
through,  language. 

“Above  all,  the  aim  should  be  to  develop  the 
power  to  estimate  mental  and  moral  values. 


Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  exposed  as 
fraudulent  in  great  transactions  recently  were 
not  at  all  deficient  in  the  three  R’s;  they  were 
deficient  in  appreciation  of  moral  values.” 

Now,  why  are  the  young  people  of  to-day 
deficient  in  power  of  sustained  attention  and 
original  thinking?  Because  the  work  of  think- 
ing is  done  by  others  for  them.  It  is  hard  to 
think,  and  human  nature  is  adverse  to  that 
which  is  unpleasant,  and  why  should  that  na- 
ture seek  out  and  do  what  is  disagreeable  when 
it  knows  that  it  can  have  it  done  for  it.  Why 
should  the  pupil  of  the  piano  tediously  go  up 
and  down  the  scales  when  he  knows  that  the 
pianola  will  automatically  render  the  selec- 
tions ? It  saves  him  the  labor  of  learning.  Or 
why  should  the  student  pore  over  his  classic 
books  with  sustained  attention,  or  do  his  own 
thinking  upon  them,  when  he  knows  that  by  in- 
vesting in  a handy  literal  translation,  or  in  a 
text-book  replete  with  notes  and  a vocabulary 
he  can  save  himself  that  much  toil.  “The  hu- 
man animal,”  said  Speaker  Cannon  recently, 
accomplishes  only  as  it  works  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity,”  and  if  these  “professional 
thinkers,”  the  originators  of  these  automatic 
means,  remove  the  necessity,  then  the  human 
animal  won't  work,  and  consequently  won’t  ac- 
complish, and  so  we  have  the  lack  of  sustained 
attention  and  original  thinking.  We  can  re- 
member when  books  contained  nothing  but  the 
plain  text,  and  when  the  only  aid  was  the  pre- 
lection of  the  teacher.  Then  there  were  no 
notes — ‘flittle  black  dogs  barking  at  the  text” : 
then  sustained  attention  and  original  thinking 
were  necessary  willy-nilly. 

The  young  men  and  women  of  to-day  are  just 
as  bright  as  were  those  of  a century  ago.  Their 
deficiency  is  due  to  modern  methods  of  educa- 
tion, which  prescribe  too  many  subjects  and 
courses  to  be  seen  with  any  kind  of  thorough- 
ness. Let  us  have  fewer  frills  and  less  super- 
ficiality. 
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Uarsity  Athletics. 


In  the  mechanical  “ execution ” of  our  last 
nuni ’ cr  the  ’Varsity  Athletic  Notes  received  a 
deep  wound.  Hence  our  reason  for  reprinting 
them. 


BASEBALL. 

Captain  McDonald,  of  the  baseball  team,  is- 
sued a call  for  candidates  to  report  February 
18th.  A large  number  were  on  hand,  as  Mana- 
ger Barry  has  near  completion  a hard  schedule, 
which  will  require  a strong  team  to  represent 
the  Maroon  this  spring. 

From  last  year’s  team,  which  won  the  Catho- 
lic College  Championship,  we  have  still  with 
us  Captain  McDonald,  Egan,  Coffey,  Schiess. 
Hartman,  Gargan,  Hinchliffe  and  Hevdo-rf. 
Mr.  William  Keane,  who  captained  the  Ford- 
ham  team  in  1903,  has  offered  his  services  as 
coach.  There  is  no  need  of  going  into  details 
regarding  Mr.  Keane’s  ability  in  the  baseball 
line,  as  he  is  well  known  at  Fordham,  and 
great  results  are  expected  under  his  supervision. 


THE  TRACK. 

At  the  Columbia  Games,  Cloughen  came  in 
first  in  the  60-yard  novice  race,  and  Hoyt  fin- 
ished second  in  the  fast  time  of  6 3/5  seconds. 

Cloughen  again  came  out  with  honors  at  the 
Irish  A.  A.  Meet,  taking  third  place  in  the 
70-yard  handicap. 

In  the  Intercollegiate  Relay  against  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fordham  put  up  a very  creditable  show- 
ing, considering  the  fact  that  they  were  com- 
peting against  such  men  as  Taylor,  Pennsyl- 


vania's “Negro  Wonder,’’  and  Intercollegiate 
Champion. 

Coach  Mackenzie  requests  that  more  men  get 
out  for  the  track  squad  to  prepare  for  future 
events.  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  ability  as  a coach  has 
been  very  well  shown  in  his  developing 
Cloughen  and  Hoyt,  and  the  success  of  these 
two  men  should  be  an  incentive  for  others  to 
try  and  see  what  they  can  do  in  the  running 
line. 

BASKETBALL. 

(’Varsity.) 

Fordham,  15.  Penn  State,  12. 

Fordham  came  to  the  front  in  the  last  month 
of  basketball  by  defeating  Penn  State,  Pennsyl- 
vania (Intercollegiate  Champions),  Peekskill 
C.  C.  N.  Y.  The  Penn  State  game  was  replete 
with  excitement  until  the  last  whistle  blew, 
when  the  score  was  a tie  and  an  extra  period 
had  to  be  played.  The  ball  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  for  five  minutes,  when  Siskind  ended 
all  by  dropping  the  ball  into  the  basket,  thus 
scoring  the  winning  tally.  Capt.  Fitzpatrick 
and  Chris.  Mahoney  played  a brilliant  game. 
The  score  was  15-12  in  Fordham’s  favor. 


FORDHAM,  26;  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  23. 

The  long  anticipated  Pennsylvania  game  took 
place  on  Washington’s  Birthday  at  Dr.  Savage’s 
Gymnasium.  Many  basketball  authorities  say 
that  Penn.,  last  year’s  Intercollegiate  Champi- 
ons, are  still  the  best  college  team  in  the  coun- 
try. This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion,  as  re- 
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gards  their  offensive  work,  though  many  in 
view  of  Yale’s  stubborn  defense,  hesitate  to 
admit  the  statement  when  there  is  question  of 
defensive  work.  At  any  rate,  Penn,  is  a mighty 
good  basketball  team,  and  most  of  us  expected 
defeat  in  liberal  doses.  The  players  of  our 
team  insisted  that  they  would  win  and  we  were 
willing  to  believe  them,  but  the  best  we  could 
do  was  to  look  upon  their  declaration  as  a mani- 
festation of  the  proper  spirit.  Coach  Frank 
O'Connell  declared  several  weeks  ago  that  he 
was  developing  his  team  for  the  Penn.  game. 
He  and  his  team  certainly  made  good. 

The  game  started  with  a rush  and  was  under 
way  less  than  a minute,  when  Chris.  Mahoney 
shot  a pretty  basket.  In  a very  short  time  Fitz' 
patrick — our  Fitz. — scored  twice,  neatly  cag- 
ing the  ball  by  shots  from  the  side  line.  We 
had  six  points  and  Penn,  had  not  scored  yet. 
We  rubbed  our  eyes  to  make  sure  we  saw  aright. 
The  ’Varsity  was  outplaying  last  year’s  champi- 
ons and  doing  it  in  no  half-hearted  manner, 
either.  Penn,  woke  up  with  a rush,  and  the 
game  developed  into  a veritable  whirlwind.  Our 
fellows,  too,  hit  up  a faster  pace.  They  fol- 
lowed the  ball  unerringly  and  covered  up  most 
effectively,  while  each  man  stuck  to  his  oppo- 
nent with  all  the  adhesiveness  of  a porous  plas- 
ter. Mahoney  was  everywhere,  at  one  time 
blocking  Penn.’s  neatly  executed  passes,  at  an- 
other cleverly  taking  the  ball  from  Keinath, 
Flint  and  Fitzpatrick — Penn.’s  Fitz. — on  their 
deceptive  dribbles.  His  great  work  broke  up 
Penn.’s  team  play  with  telling  effect.  Keinath 
made  some  beautiful  long-distance  shots  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  half.  Score  for  first 
half:  Fordham,  16;  Pennsylvania,  10. 

When  the  second  half  began  Kiefaber  was 
playing  in  Lawrence’s  place  for  Penn.  Shortly 
after  the  half  began  it  became  clear  that  Penn. 


was  carried  away  by  a desperate  determination 
to  win,  which  ultimately  developed  into  con- 
siderable unnecessary  roughness.  During  one 
of  the  fierce  scrimmages  at  this  period  of  the 
game  Cassasa  received  a blow,  which  rendered 
him  unconscious  for  ten  minutes.  This  little 
mishap  seemed  to  bring  everybody  to  his  senses. 
There  was  no  noticeable  roughness  during 
the  remainder  of  the  game.  Fortunately, 
this  little  accident  did  not  affect  Cassasa’s  play- 
ing, for  he  returned  to  the  game  and  did  even 
more  effectual  work  than  before. 

With  only  five  minutes  to  play  the  score 
stood:  Penn.,  20;  Fordham,  21.  At  this  point 
Penn,  rushed  fresh  men  into  the  game  in  a 
final  effort  to  snatch  it  out  of  the  fire.  The 
finish  became  fast  and  furious,  but  thanks  to 
Mahoney’s  clever  blocking  and  dribbling,  and 
our  Fitz.’s  accurate  shooting  we  scored  five  more 
points,  while  Penn,  aided  by  Keinath's  wonder- 
ful shot,  scored  three  points  more  before  the 
final  whistle. 

Final  score: 

Fordham,  26;  U.  of  Penn.,  23. 

Line  up : 

U.  of  Penn.  Fordham. 

Keinath Forward Mahoney 

Flint,  Fitzpatrick.  . .Forward.  . . . J.  Fitzpatrick 
W.  Fitzpatrick, 

Ehlers Centre Casey 

Lawrence,  Kiefaber . Guard Siskind 

McCrudden Guard Cassasa 

Field  goals — J.  Fitzpatrick  (4),  Mahoney 
(3),  Siskind  (3),  Keinath  (4),  Flint  (3), 

McCrudden.  Goals  for  fouls— Flint  (7),  J. 
Fitzpatrick  (6). 

PEEKSKILL,  17;  FORDHAM,  33. 

The  ’Varsity  played  against  the  Guardians, 
of  Peekskill,  a hitherto  undefeated  team  and 
beat  them.  Mahoney  played  a fast  game  shoot- 
ing eight  goals  for  Fordham. 
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C.  C.  N.  Y.,  13;  FORDHAM,  22. 

This  game  on  February  27th  was  C.  C.  X. 
Y.’s  first  defeat  of  the  season.  Only  a shore 
while  before  had  they  beaten  the  Army  by 
a large  score. 


On  February  23d,  at  3 P.  M.,  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  exhausting  struggle 
with  Pennsylvania,  Fordham  was  lined  up  on 
the  Army  Court  at  West  Point.  The  galleries 
of  the  “Gym'’  were  taxed  to  their  utmost  capa- 
city by  the  numerous  friends  of  the  Cadets. 
As  the  Hundred  Day’s  Dance  was  to  be  the 
feature  of  the  evening,  the  mothers,  sisters  and 
sweethearts  of  the  Army  men  were  present  in 
large  numbers.  The  Cadets  scored  the  first 
basket,  but  Fordham  soon  took  the  lead  by 
what  appeared  to  be  a safe  margin.  For  a time 
Fordham  outclassed  her  heavier  opponents  by 
the  same  fast  and  aggressive  team  play,  which 
of  late  has  been  characteristic  of  her  work. 
Before  the  first  half  had  ended,  last  week’s  try- 
ing campaign  told  on  our  young  and  inex- 
periened  players.  Their  speed  was  gone,  they 
could  not  cover  up  and  follow  the  ball  as  here- 
tofore; nothing  but  their  grit  remained,  and 
on  this  alone  they  battled  to  the  end.  With  the 
score  11  to  10  against  them  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half,  the  team  took  a short  rest,  during 
which  our  players  recuperated  enough  strength 
to  begin  the  second  half  with  their  accustomed 
aggressiveness.  This  half  was  hardly  under 
way  when  Mahoney  shot  a pretty  basket.  Then 
followed  an  exhibition  of  dribbling  and  passing 
on  the  part  of  Fordham,  which  roused  the 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  dis- 
played during  the  entire  game.  Round  after 
round  of  applause  echoed  from  the  galleries. 
The  shrieks  of  delight  occasionally  bordering 
on  the  hysterical,  which  now  and  then  broke 


forth,  showed  that  the  Army  Girl  is  ever 
awakened  by  the  brilliant  and  spectacular.  Had 
Fordham’s  ability  to  shoot  baskets  borne  any 
semblance  of  proportion  to  her  clever  dribbling 
and  passing,  a high  score  would  have  been  run 
up  during  this  part  of  the  game.  Somehow  the 
eye  for  the  basket  which  was  so  true  in  the 
early  part  of  the  first  half  was  now  entirely 
lacking.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  shot  from 
the  field,  at  least,  twice  as  often  as  the  Army, 
during  the  second  half,  we  were  able  to  score 
only  five  points  to  their  nineteen  during  that 
period.  The  final  score  of  the  game  was  West 
Point,  30;  Fordham,  15. 

The  line-up : 


Army. 

Fordham. 

J ohnson 

Troutman . . . . 

. . Fitzpatrick 

Street 

. . . . Center 

Porter 

....  Guard 

Davis 

....  Guard 

TRACK— (’VARSITY.) 

At  the  C.  C.  N.  Y.  indoor  games,  Hoyt,  "07, 
again  distinguished  himself  by  taking  second 
place  in  the  70-yard  dash.  By  so  doing  he 
won  his  F,  because  he  scored  his  fifth  point  in 
open  competition.  Heuer,  of  the  Law  School, 
broke  his  novice  at  the  same  games,  by  winning 
the  70-yard  dash. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  state  that  Fordham 
will  not  hold  its  annual  indoor  meet  this  year. 
Fvery  means  has  been  tried,  but  all  to  no 
avail.  According  to  a law  recently  passed  at 
Albany,  the  Armories  cannot  be  used  for  ath- 
letic purposes  by  those  not  directly  connected 
with  the  regiments.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Gen.  Wingate,  an  amendment  to  this  law  was 
passed,  according  to  which  the  Armories  could 
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be  used  by  members  of  the  Public  Schools’  Ath- 
letic League. 

The  Armory  Commissioners  in  Albany  de- 
cided that  this  privilege  could  not  be  extended 
to  private  educational  institutions;  consequently 
Pordham’s  application  was  disapproved.  An 
effort  was  made  to  procure  Madison  Square 
Garden,  but  all  dates  were  filled  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

GEORGETOWN  MEET. 

On  Saturday,  March  9th,  the  track  team 
appeared  at  the  Georgetown  University  In- 
Door  Games,  held  in  Convention  Hall,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Charley  Hoyt  and  Bob  Cloughen 
won  their  heats  and  semi-finals  in  the  50-yd 
dash,  and  were  lined  up  in  the  final  heat  with 
Seitz,  Georgetown  and  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  and  Cart- 
mell,  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  race  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  of 
the  evening.  Seitz  beat  the  starter’s  pistol  and 
got  away  from  his  mark  ahead  of  the  field. 
Cloughen  was  after  him  like  a flash  and  closed 
up  the  gap,  so  rapidly  that  Seitz  was  first  by 
less  than  a foot,  Cloughen  second,  with  Cart- 
mell  in  third  place,  and  Hoyt  just  behind  him. 
The  time  of  the  heat  was  5 3/5  seconds. 

The  most  important  event  in  which  Fordham 
appeared  was  the  one-mile  relay  race  against 
George  Washington  University  of  the  District. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  local  interest  in  this 
race,  and  it  was  second  in  importance  only  to 
the  Georgetown-Yirginia  race.  That  the 
Georgetown  rooters  were  with  Fordham  to  a 
man  was  evident,  as  soon  as  our  fellows  lined 
up  for  the  race.  Their  enthusiasm  roused  our 
team  to  the  proper  fighting  pitch.  Claggett, 
of  George  Washington,  was  at  C'assasa’s  heels 
for  half  a lap,  then  took  the  lead  and  opened 
up  a gap  of  five  yards.  Cassasa  fighting  hard, 


closed  up  the  gap  and  beat  him  out  in  the 
stretch,  by  three  yards  much  to  the  delight  of 
the  hundreds  rooting  wildly  for  Fordham.  This 
first  quarter  of  the  relay  was  the  only  part  of 
the  event  which  was  a real  race.  The  other 
quarter  developed  into  a procession,  as  Reher- 
man  and  Cloughen  more  than  doubled  the  leads 
given  them,  while  Gargan,  though  pitted  against 
Lorando,  the  George  Washington  star,  more 
than  held  his  own,  while  running  easily  and 
finished  thirty  yards  in  the  lead.  The  victory 
was  a popular  one,  and  Fordham  trotted  into 
the  dressing-room  with  the  welcome  sound  of 
the  Georgetown  cheer,  led  by  Percy  Givens,  the 
star  center-rush  of  the  great  Georgetown  teams 
of  1903  and  1904,  ringing  in  their  ears. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  the  meet  was  a 
heart-breaking  race  between  Georgetown  and 
Virginia,  in  which  Georgetown  just  nosed  out 
the  Southerners  by  less  than  a yard. 

After  the  games  the  Fordham  team  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  Cloughen,  Bob’s  father,  at  a din- 
ner given  in  honor  of  their  victory. 


BASEBALL. 

A large  number  of  candidates  are  limbering 
daily  in  the  cage  in  preparation  for  the  com- 
ing season.  Coach  Keane  has  bright  pros- 
pects for  a fast  team  to  represent  the  Maroon 
on  the  diamond.  The  pitching  staff  is  excep- 
tionally strong  with  Egan  and  Heydorf  of  last 
year’s  team,  besides  Mahoney  and  O’Brien  and 
Keller,  Rodriquez  and  Quinn  of  the  second 
team.  Jack  Doescher,  Jim  Robertson,  Lou 
Hartman  and  Dick  Rudolph  are  aiding  the 
Coach. 


THE  SCHEDULE. 

April  1,  Monday,  Cath.  U.  of  Am.,  at  Fordham. 
April  3,  Wednesday,  St.  John’s  C.,  at  Fordham. 
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April  4,  Thursday,  Bowdoin,  at  Fordham. 

April  6,  Saturday,  Princeton,  at  Princeton. 
April  10,  Wednesday,  Yale,  at  New  Haven. 
April  13,  Saturday,  Columbia,  at  Am.  League. 
April  17,  Wednesday,  Villa  Nova,  at  Fordham- 
April  20,  Saturday,  Trinity  at  Fordham. 

April  24,  Wednesday,  Niagara,  at  Fordham. 
April  26,  Friday,  Carlisle,  at  Fordham. 

April  27,  Saturday,  Georgetown,  at  Washington. 
May  1,  Wednesday,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  at  Phila. 
May  4,  Saturday,  Wesleyan,  at  Middleton. 
May  10,  Friday,  Dartsmouth,  at  Middleton 
May  11,  Saturday,  Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester. 
May  15,  Wednesday,  Delaware,  at  Fordham. 


May  16,  Thursday,  Penn  State,  at  Fordham. 
May  17,  Friday,  Cornell,  at  Fordham. 

May  18,  Saturday,  Georgetown,  at  Fordham. 
May  21,  Tuesday,  Syracuse,  at  Fordham. 

May  22,  Wednesday,  Cornell,  at  Ithaca. 

May  23,  Thurs.,  St.  Bonaventure,  at  Alleghany. 
May  25,  Saturday,  West  Point,  at  West  Point. 
May  20,  Wednesday,  Bucknell,  at  Fordham. 

May  30,  Thursday,  Columbia,  at  Fordham. 
June  1,  Saturday,  Holy  Cross,  at  Fordham. 
June  4,  Tuesday,  Notre  Dame,  at  Fordham. 
June  5,  Wednesday,  Lafayette,  at  Easton. 
June  8,  Saturday,  Un.  of  Alabama,  at  Fordham. 
N.  B. — Other  games  pending. 


jforbbamensia. 


The  annual  minstrel  show  of  “The  Fussers' 
Club”,  held  in  the  new  gymnasium,  proved  to 
l>e  as  big  a success  as  ever. 

“Vivian  Grey”  Fitzpatrick,  as  interlocutor, 
was  as  funny  as  ever,  while  Alex,  de  Centi- 
grade and  “Mexicana”  provoked  floods  of 
laughter  as  end-men. 

It  is  not  given  to  our  column,  unfortun- 
ately, to  report  the  show  in  detail,  but  a few 
of  the  “flattest”  incidents  might  be  mentioned. 
Chief  Tewey  sang  “The  Man  with  the  Lad- 
der and  the  Hose.”  The  Chief,  as  usual,  ap- 
peared regaled  in  his  fireman’s  suit  and  wore 
his  medals  and  badge.  The  interlocutor  sang 
“Dolly  Gray”,  and  the  song  seemed  to  carry 
him  far  away.  Lee  sang,  “Why ! There  She 
is  Up  in  the  Moon.”  He  was  encored,  and 
sang  an  original  parody,  entitled : “Back  to 
Newport”  (or)  “My  Old  Rhode  Island  Home”. 

Probably  the  biggest  hit  of  the  evening  was 
scored  when  the  popular  trio,  Johnny  W , 


Stan.  J and  Peanut  H skipped 

out  on  the  stage  dressed  in  long  trousers  and 
class  pins,  and  sang: 

“Heigh  ho ! And  a tra-la-la-la-la, 

“Heigh  ho ! And  a tra-la-la-la'la, 

The  great  big  three  are  we. 

0,  I say! — we’re  it — and  we  make  an  “aw- 
ful” hit 

When  we’re  in  Society. 

The  girls  think  we're  the  dandies, 

.And  most  of  them  agree 
That  we  cut  an  " awful ” dash, 

And  we  make  an  “awful”  splash, 

Tho’  we’re  only  5 feet  3. 

The  house  went  wild  and  some  one  turned 
out  the  “lights”. — Exeunt. 

Everyone  up  and  get  your  white  gloves  and 
pumps  ready  for  the  Great  Junior  Prom  on 
April  3d,  in  the  Hotel  Astor.  Come  one  and 
all,  whether  or  not  you  dance,  and  grace  the 
occasion  with  your  presence.  It  is  character- 
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istic  of  Fordhamites  to  support  every  Ford- 
ham  event  and  you  are  expected  to  be  consist- 
ent. Do  not  let  an  opportunity  like  this 
pass  by  without  making  “a  hit They’ll  be 
there  sure  enough.  Here’s  to  the  success  of 
the  1908  dance! 

It  is  reported  that  Barry  will  address  the 
Seniors  on  Socialism  in  the  near  future. 

The  Water  Polo  team  had  its  picture  taken 
last  week  after  defeating  the  University  of 


The  new  swimming  pool  was  closed  down 
last  Wednesday  for  repairs. 

The  University  Mandolin  Quartette  played 
at  a concert  recently  in  the  Catholic  Club,  and 
made  a big  hit,  as  usual.  Stanley  J.  and  Mex. 
led  the  “hitting’'  list,  and  the  manager  is 
busy  booking  dates  for  future  performances. 

“Teddy”  has  booked  several  dates  for  the 
Lacrosse  team  and  reports  a successful  sea- 
son for  the  fencing  team,  which  has  been  prac- 
tising every  afternoon  on  the  fence  stretching 
along  Pelham  Avenue. 

James  Joseph  and  Thomas  take  their  usual 
walk  at  3 P.  M.,  up  Webster  Avenue.  Some- 
times they  do  not  walk  alone,  but  more  often 
they  do. 

A certain  chap  in  Senior  Hall  is  writing  an 
ode,  or  rather  a soliloquy  of  “A  Sweet  Girl 
Graduate”.  We  stole  into  his  room  one  night 
and  found  this  verse : 

“I’ll  preach  the  woman  suffrage  “gag” 

At  all  our  club  affairs, 

And  start  a fund  to  build  a home 
For  aged  Teddy  Bears; 

I'll  join  the  “Anti-Ivissing  Club”, 

And  “squash”  the  naughty  chaps 

Who  try  to  flirt  on  Subway  cars; 

I’ll  do  all  this — -perhaps.” 


Some  one  said  the  best  nourishment  for 
“ag-ed  Teddy  Bears”  was  a “Peanut”  or  a 
“Ham”  Sandwich.  He  didn’t  write  it  tho’ — 
he  has  more  sense. 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a boy  and  a 
girl.  They  didn’t  know  each  other  until  they 
were  introduced.  War  was  not  going  on  in 
the  country  at  the  time,  but  some  little  sol- 
dier in  the  army  of  swains  hid  behind  the 
shades  which  make  love  blind  and  shot  an 
arrow,  which,  strange  to  say,  struck  the  boy 
and  girl  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
The  boy  grew  deeper  every  day  and  almost 
went  beyond  his  depth;  but  this  has  only  a 
minor  part  in  the  tale.  The  time  came  to 
part,  and  the  clock  struck  half-past  five.  Good- 
bye, goodbye’’,  and  then  he  went  his  way.  She 
bathed  her  face  in  tears  and  the  clock  struck 
the  quarter-hour.  The  doorbell  rang.  She 
opened  the  door.  “I  cannot  go — I cannot  go; 
I’ll  stay  till  eight”,  and  thus  the  story  run- 
neth, and  the  story  runneth  thus. 

Who  stayed  home  from  Brooklyn  to  call  at 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Street  and 
A — Avenue.  Who  telephoned  and  called  it 
off  P Who  is  still  waiting  to  make  that  call  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Jeanette  (it  is  some- 
where on  the  map  near  the  village  of  Penn- 
sylvania) came  into  the  executive  office  of  The 
J unior  Prom  Committee  a few  nights  ago  and 
picked  up  one  of  the  invitations  which  bore 
the  inscription:  “Alex.  W.  DeU. — R.  S.  V.  P., 
Mar.  20th,  1907.”  Eyeing  the  card  studiously 
lie  whispered  to  “Gin”:  “Eh,  Gin,  is  R.  S. 
V.  P.  one  of  his  titles?” 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Postmaster  of  New- 
port has  applied  for  an  assistant.  We  wonder 
why  ? 

195  is  to  95. — An  example  in  proportion. 
Answer:  Ask  the  gentleman  from  Woodbridge. 


“AND  EARTH  ITS  REDOLENCE  YIELDS.’’ 
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Harold  stopped  talking  for  two  minutes  the 
other  day,  and  Low  took  the  “Gab”  medal 
from  his  own  chest  and  pinned  it  on  his  loqua- 
cious rival. 

“Hinch”  No.  1 has  a great  affinity  for  amber. 

A certain  chap  received  a very  high  mark 
in  mathematics  recently,  and  L.  A.  M.  Black 
said  he  was  “a  figurehead rather  good  joke 
for  “Lauring.” 

“Hinch”  and  “Dolly  Grey”  are  contesting 
for  the  Presidency  of  “The  Children's  Club.” 
The  fair  friends  of  both  gentlemen  are  very 
anxious  to  hear  the  result. 

Huyler's — Bedford,  Pa. — Yes? 

Don’t  be  too  sure,  Sap,  that  you  are  the  only 
one  who  knows  all  about  something.  Remem- 
ber that  day  at  the  breakfast  table? 

It  is  rather  mean  to  put  this  one  in  our 
column.  Alex,  always  so  welcome  in  the  com- 
pany of  “the  talking  side  of  life,”  stepped  po- 
litely up,  with  his  hat  in  hand  and  made  a 
sweeping  bow.  “Why,  good  afternoon,”  he 
cried,  ‘Tow  are  you  to-day?  Shall  we  walk?” 
“Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Ugarte.  Good-bye.”  And 
thus  the  rooms  of  the  Fusser’s  Club  are  draped 
in  mourning. 


George  Dun,  the  giant  outfielder  of  Senior 
Corridor,  expects  to  make  good  with  the  Wood- 
bridge  Ranger’s  next  summer. 

Echoes  of  the  Chemistry  Class. 

Filtrate — “Say  Doyle ” 

Test  Tube — “Yes,  Tracey.” 

It  was  dark.  Creeping  stealthily  down  the 
hall  he  listened  for  a moment,  and  tried  a door. 
It  gave  and  noiselessly  he  slipped  into  the  room. 
As  if  gifted  with  supernatural  sight  he  glided 
to  the  table.  For  a few  moments  he  fumbled 
about  on  the  cover.  Then  a sound  broke  the 
silence.  “Gone,”  he  hissed.  The  speaker  was 
“Wily  Wop,  the  Mexican  Terror,  better  known 
as  the  Happy  Hottentot,  or  the  Zulu  Babe. 
Someone  had  stolen  his  matches. 

Johnny — white  and  trembling  with  anxiety 
put  his  little  hand  to  his  fluttering  heart  and 
cried : “0  kneel,  0 kneel,  beside  me  love,  and 
may  you  never  lea — me  (error  here,  I meant 
may  you  never  leave  me). 

Hinch. — Haw,  Haw,  Haw,  protege — protege. 
Don’t  you  know  how  to  pronounce  prodigy  yet  ? 

That’s  almost  as  bad  as  “Hey  waiter  bring 
in  the  vegetables.” 

J.  F.  C.,  ’07. 


JWebttal  ibcfjool,  1906=1907 

REV.  DANIEL  J.  QUINN.  S.  J., 

President  of  Fordhara  University. 

JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.D.,  PH.  D.,  LL.D., 

Acting  Dean. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  SCHOOL, 

FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY, 

Fordham.  New  York  City,  New  York. 

The  medical  student’s  life  is  not  what  most 
people  might  suppose,  a path  strewn  with  roses, 
but  is  in  reality  a rough  road,  with,  many  turn- 
ings and  by-paths.  Still  no  matter  how  ardu- 
ous the  task  of  the  medical  student  may  be,  it 
has  its  bright  side  and  reward  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  with  sufficient  application  the  young 
student  is  able  to  get  something  out  of  his 
work.  No  one  realizes  that  medicine  is  a com- 
plicated and  intricate  subject  more  than  does 
the  novice  in  the  healing  art.  When  we  first 
listened  to  the  lectures  on  anatomy  we  thought 
we  were  listening  to  a discourse  in  Persian  or 
Arabic,  or  anything  you  may  wish  to  call  it, 
outside  of  the  vernacular,  and  that  anatomy 
was  not  and  did  not  deal  with  the  structure  of 


the  human  body,  but  was  a conglommeration  of 
names.  This  false  view,  however,  has  luckily 
been  dispelled,  the  horizon  has  brightened,  and 
anatomy  looms  up  before  us  not  as  a work 
written  in  a language  foreign  to  us,  but  as  a 
hook,  whose  pages  can  be  easily  read  by  any 
English-speaking  person.  It  is,  indeed,  not  an 
abstract  subject,  but  a concrete  fact,  a living 
subject,  and  one  which  we  will  have  to  give  a 
strict  account  of. 

If  the  second-year  students  do  not  know  much 
about  physiological  chemistry,  still  they  know 
enough  to  fill  the  house  with  unpleasant  odors. 

At  the  recent  wreck,  near  Woodlawn,  of  the 
Brewster  Express,  in  which  many  were  killed 
and  a score  injured.  Drs.  Lancer  and  Cunnffe 
did  much  to  console  the  dying  and  help  the  in- 
jured. Dr.  Black  also  did  good  work  at  White 
Plains,  caring  for  the  injured  as  they  arrived. 

A short  series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  em- 
bryology, will  be  given  in  the  physics  labora- 
tory, by  Dr.  Cunniffe. 
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A prize  offered  by  Dr.  Michael  C.  O’Brien, 
Lecturer  to  the  Chair  of  Medicine,  for  the  best 
book  of  notes  on  physical  diagnosis,  open  to  the 
second-year  class,  was  won  by  Louis  Leo  Gold- 
blatt. 

The  new  catalogue  of  the  Medical  School, 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, and  will  contain  all  information  concern- 
ing the  school.  The  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
classes  will  try  their  prowess  on  the  diamond, 
the  first  week  in  April.  Father  Bill  Kennedy, 
captain  of  the  Freshman  nine,  is  getting  his 
men  in  condition,  and  says  he  has  no  fear  as  to 
the  result  of  the  game. 

Makers  oe  Modern  Medicine. — A series  of 
biographies  of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe 
the  important  advances  in  the  development 
of  modern  medicine.  By  James  J.  Walsh, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Acting  Dean  and 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at 
Fordham  University  Medical  School,  New 
York-  Fordham  University  Press,  1907- 
Pages,  362.  Price,  $2.00  (net).  Postage, 
15  cents  extra. 

This  book  traces  the  development  of  mod- 
em medicine  from  the  time  when  Morgagni, 
whom  Virchow  called  the  Father  of  Pathology, 
first  examined  every  organ  in  order  to  deter- 
mine not  only  the  cause  of  death,  but  also  the 
cause  of  every  symptom  that  had  been  noted 
during  the  progress  of  the  disease  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  Etiology  and  of 
modern  clinical  medicine.  In  the  century  and 
a half  since,  certain  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  medicine  stand  out  with  special  prominence. 
They  are  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  chest, 
which  we  owe  to  Auenbrugger  and  Lgennee;  the 
treatment  of  disease  by  vaccines,  which  come 
from  two  men  nearly  a century  apart,  Jenner 
and  Pasteur;  the  applications  of  the  biological 
sciences  to  medicine,  which  we  owe  to  Johann 
Muller,  the  Father  of  German  Medicine,  Theo- 
dore Schwann,  the  discoverer  of  the  Cell  Doc- 


trine, and  Claude  Bernard,  the  great  Leader 
in  Modern  Physiology;  the  differentiation  of 
Heart  Diseases,  to  which  the  largest  contribu- 
tor was  the  Irish  School  of  Medicine  repre- 
sented by  Graves  and  Stokes  and  Corrigan- 
Dr.  Walsh  has  told  the  life  story  of  the  men 
who  made  these  great  advances,  has  pointed  out 
that  they  were  all  young  when  they  did  their 
best  work — under  thirty,  all  of  them — that  they 
were  all  handy  men,  all  able  to  do  things  with 
their  hands,  all  simple,  earnest  observers,  and 
not  theorists,  and  without  exception  men  who 
made  lasting  friendships  and  were  looked  up- 
on by  their  generation  as  models  of  sympathy 
and  good-fellowship.  It  is  the  man  himself 
that  has  been  pictured  as  well  as  the  discov- 
erer, and  in  each  case  besides  his  medical  ca- 
reer the  man’s  interests  apart  from  medicine 
have  been  indicated  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  were  not  narrow  specialists,  but  all  had 
broad  interests  and  some  other  line  of  work  in 
which  they  might  have  been  eminently  succes- 
ful  if  they  had  not  applied  themselves  to 
medicine.  Though  it  is  a curious  contradic- 
tion of  what  is  or  dinarily  thought  to  be  the 
case  among  medical  scientists  the  lives  of  these 
makers  of  medicine  show  that  none  of  them 
were  materialists  in  the  sense  that  they  thought 
that  the  world  around  them  the  end  of  ex- 
istence. Without  exception,  they  had  too  much 
imagination  for  such  a narrow  view  and  they 
were  all  faithful  believers  in  Providence  and 
its  relations  to  men’s  actions.  The  book  is 
in  many  ways  an  eminently  suggestive  contri- 
bution to  medical  biography  and  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  helpful  to  university  faculties  in  an- 
swering that  important  question  where  are 
investigators  likely  to  be  found,  while  it  will 
give  practical  physicians  definite  ideas  as  to 
the  great  origins  of  modern  medicine, 
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Prep.  Jfibleiics 


The  Track  Team  takes  prominence  this 
month-  The  most  important  victory  in  Prep, 
athletics  since  the  close  of  the  football  cam- 
paign was  the  capture  of  the  Private  and 
Preparatory  Schools’  championship  by  our  re- 
lay quartette.  The  event  took  place  at  the 
games  of  Company  C,  Twelfth  Regiment. 
Our  boys  were  first  by  twenty  yards,  with  Poly 
Prep.,  of  Brooklyn,  second,  and  Xavier  High, 
third. 

Wilks  got  the  best  of  the  start  and  was  lead- 
ing at  the  last  turn,  when  his  nearest  com- 
petitor, a Poly  Prep,  runner,  took  a fall. 
When  he  regained  his  feet  Wilks  was  nearly 
ten  yards  in  front  and  running  very  fast.  Cap- 
tain Joe  McCaffrey  and  his  speedy  brother, 
Frank,  added  about  fifteen  yards  to  our  lead. 
With  twenty-five  yards  to  spare,  Walsh  took 
things  easy  and  won  as  he  pleased.  The  race 
would  have  been  fairly  close,  but  for  the  acci- 
dent to  the  Poly  Prep.  man.  but,  in  any  event, 
our  lads  would  have  won  by,  at  least,  ten 
yards- 


BASEBALL. 

Under  the  direction  of  Coach  Hartman  the 
Prep-  squad  is  developing  fast.  At  the  pres- 
ent writing  there  has  been  no  outdoor  prac- 
tice, but  everyone  is  hoping  that  the  diamond 
will  soon  be  cleared  of  its  great  white  burden. 
The  indoor  practice,  while  helping  to  limber 
up  the  stars  of  last  year’s  championship  team, 
has  also  enabled  several  new  players  to  show 
great  promise.  The  schedule  is  the  hardest 
ever  tackled  by  a Prep-  team. 


In  default  of  a suitable  gymnasium  for  track 
and  field  athletes  various  portions  of  Second 
Division  are  being  put  to  strange  uses.  Every 
afternoon  the  sprinters  practice  dashes  along 
the  class-room  corridor,  while  the  big  dormi- 
tory is  given  over  to  the  pole-vaulters  and 
high-jumpers.  Even  with  such  inadequate 
facilities  for  development,  however,  our  boys 
are  making  a creditable  showing  in  the  in- 
door games. 
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news  of  the  month. 


The  following  political  note  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Sun  of  March  10th: 

“Certain  prominent  New 
Hon.  Morgan  J-  York  city  Democrats  pro- 
O’Brien,  ’72.  fess  to  believe  that  already 
the  foundations  of  a 
boom  for  Morgan  J.  O’Brien  for  Governor  of 
the  State  in  1908  have  been  laid-  Mr.  O’Brien 
is  55,  was  twice  elected  a Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice of  New  York  county  and  was  appointed 
by  the  late  Governor  Higgins  to  be  presiding 
Judge  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  First 
Department.  Justice  O’Brien  resigned  to  en- 
ter the  law  firm  of  Albert  B.  Boardman  and 
Frank  H-  Platt. 

Fordham  congratulates  her  honored  son  on 
being  picked  out  so  far  in  advance  as  a likely 
candidate  for  the  Gubernatorial  honors  of  the 
Empire  State  in  1908.  Success  to  the  boom, 
choosers  and  the  chosen. 

In  the  monster  and  significant  mass-meet- 
ings held  of  late  in  many  of  our  large  cities 
to  protest  against  the 
Fordham  Men  in  conduct  of  the  French 
Protests  against  Government  in  its  farci- 
France.  cal  policy  of  “liberty,” 
fraternity  and  equality,’ 
we  find  three  distinguished  Fordham  men  tak- 
ing prominent  part.  In  New  York,  Hon. 
Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72,  was  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  held  in  the  Hippodrome  for  the  pur- 
pose on  January  13th.  His  statement  upon 


this  subject  in  the  New  York  Mail  and  Ex- 
press of  December  27,  1906,  which  was  later 
printed  in  the  Catholic  Mind,  sums  up  the 
situation  in  masterly  form.  In  it  he  passes 
sentence  upon  the  case  not  as  a Catholic,  nor 
as  a Christian  American,  but  merely  as  an 
American,  in  clear,  logical,  unimpassioned 
words. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mr- 
Thos.  B.  Minahan,  ’74,  delivered  a telling 
speech  against  the  fiery-filleted  mouthers  of 
the  Marseillaise. 

In  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Wingerter,  ’87,  before  one  of  the  most 
representative  audiences  that  ever  assembled  in 
Wheeling  on  any  occasion,  delivered  a speech 
that  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  large  audi- 
ence that  crowded  the  Court  Theatre. 

It  is  our  pleasure  to  announce  the  receipt 
of  the  prospectus  of  Mr-  Hoyt’s  book,  entitled 
“The  Mecklenburg  Dec- 
William  Henry  laration  of  Independence.” 

Hoyt,  ’02.  The  work  is  a study  of  evi- 
dence, showing  that  the  al- 
leged early  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  on  May 
20,  1775,  is  spurious.  The  book  is  published 
by  G.  P-  Putnam’s  Sons  at  the  price  of  $2.50. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Hoyt  upon  his 
authorship  and  wish  him  and  his  work  all  suc- 
cess. 

During  the  past  month  we  were  honored  by 
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the  visits  of  Hon.  P.  J.  McCarthy,  Mayor  of 
Providence,  E.  I.,  and  of 

Distinguished  the  distinguished  lawyers, 

Guests-  Mr.  Delphin  M.  Delmas 

and  Mr.  McPike.  Mr- 
Delmas  is  a graduate  of  Santa  Clara,  a sister 
college  in  California,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  ’62,  that  of  A.  M.  in  '63, 
and  Ph.  D.  in  ’03.  We  were  also  delighted  to 
have  with  us  for  a somewhat  longer  stay  Eev- 
Joseph  A.  McEneany,  S-  J.,  Eev-  Fr.  Dowling, 
S.  J.,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Eev.  William  J. 
Conway,  S.  J.,  the  zealous  founder  of  the  St. 
Vincent  De  Paul  Society,  among  the  students 
at  Fordham  which  is  doing  silent  but  far- 
reaching  good  among  the  poor  of  the  Bronx. 

Eev.  Fr.  Quinn  and  Eev.  Fr.  Finnegan  were 
guests  of  honor  at  the  banquet  of  the  Fordham 
Club.  Hon.  William  B.  Ellison,  in  the  name 
of  the  club,  presented  a beautiful  bronze  statue 
to  Mr.  John  P.  Dunn,  '80,  for  three  years  its 
President- 

James  J.  Greenwall,  who  was  a member  of 
the  classes  of  Classics  and  Belles  Lettres,  ’82- 
’84,  died  suddenly  at  his 
Obituary-  home  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
on  Friday,  February  22d. 
Mr.  Greenwald  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
public  life  in  his  native  State.  For  six  years 
he  held  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  St.  Mary's  Cir- 
cuit Court,  and  in  1901  was  elected  State  Sena- 
tor from  St.  Mary's  County.  He  served  two 
terms,  during  which  time  he  was  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  bills  providing  appropriations 
for  the  academy  at  Leonardtown  and  for  the 
City  Hospital  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Greenwall  was  endowed  with  a charm- 
ing personality  and  possessed  to  a remarkable 
degree  the  great  gift  of  personal  magnetism. 
Few  men  in  public  life  had  more  friends-  He 


was  kind  and  hospitable,  devoted  to  his  family 
and  his  heart  was  ever  open  to  appeals  for 
help. 

Eev.  Father  John  Nicholas  Poland,  S-  J., 
scholar,  writer,  lecturer,  educational  and  reli- 
gious worker  died  at  St,  Xavier  College,  Cin- 
cinnati, where  his  efforts  have  been  centered 
for  many  years.  He  had  been  seriously  ill 
from  heart  and  liver  trouble  since  Christmas. 

Father  Poland  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
November  7,  1846.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Xavier’s,  finished  his  education  at  Fordham, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  there  in  ’65.  He  taught 
at  St-  Xavier  for  15  years  and  in  St.  Louis 
University  for  15  years.  Six  years  were  spent 
teaching  in  Chicago  and  Detroit- 

He  returned  to  St.  Xavier’s  and  acted  as 
professor  to  young  men  studying  for  Jesuit 
priesthood. 

He  was  Moderator  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion for  the  past  10  years,  Professor  of  Post- 
Graduate  Course  and  Sunday  night  lecturer. 

Father  Poland’s  life  was  devoted  to  the 
young  men.  Their  interests  were  his  life  in- 
terest, and  to  further  them  was  his  ambition. 
He  was  loved  by  all  who  shared  his  love,  and 
he  loved  all  mankind.  He  was  well  read  in 
every  line,  a linguist  and  scholar.  Death  came 
when  his  efforts  were  reaping  their  greatest  re- 
sults. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  another  of 
our  Alumni  well-known  to  Fordham  men  of 
forty  odd  years  ago,  as  a man  of  brilliant  nat- 
ural parts  combined  with  the  rarer  quality  of 
constant  application,  Eev.  William  Doherty,  S. 
J-,  ’62.  Fr-  Doherty  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  but  when  only  three  years  old  his  father 
moved  to  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick.  He 
and  a younger  brother  came  to  Fordham  in 
the  late  fifties. 
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He  was  a profound  scholar  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  to  which  he  devoted  all  the  spare 
moments  of  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  by 
his  companions  it  was  thought  he  was  destined 
to  become  a great  professor  of  theology.  He 
was  a beau  ideal  of  a college  student,  easily 


first  in  all  his  studies,  he  was  no  molly  coddle, 
for  he  was  great  as  the  leader  in  all  the  athletic 
sports  of  his  day.  A man  of  singular  modesty 
withal,  of  deep  feeling  though,  outwardly  im- 
passive, to  sum  up  a great  man  and  one  of 
whom  any  college  should  be  proud. 
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Book  Reviews. 


Life  of  St.  Agnes,  Virgin  and  Martyr,  Loin 
H.  Smith,  C.  R.  L.  Benziger,  Price  60 
cents,  net. 

Veneration  of  St.  Agnes  is  so  popular  that 
a new  life  of  her  is  sure  to  please.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  author  is  to  make  this  lovable 
saint  in  a very  special  way  the  guide  and 
patroness  of  our  maidens,  who  live  in  an  age 
just  as  sensual  as  that  in  which  the  youthful 
Agnes  died  to  preserve  her  chastity.  The 
book  does  not  enter  into  any  criticism  of  the 
sources  whence  its  material  is  drawn;  it  is 
simply  a representation  in  a new  way  of  the 
generally  received  history  of  the  saint.  The 
work  has  been  a labor  of  love.  The  author 
is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  maiden-martyr 
whose  sweetness  and  purity  and  strength  have 
attracted  noble  souls  throughout  sixteen  cen- 
turies. Hence,  the  book  is  earnest  and  will 
arouse  in  all  who  read  it  the  same  spirit  of 
love  and  veneration.  It  ought  to  be  remarked 
that  the  style  is  occasionally  obscure  and 
turgid,  and  too  many  subjects  that  have  lit- 
tle bearing  on  the  life  of  St.  Agnes  have  been 
dragged  in  for  the  edification,  maybe,  or  the 
instruction  of  young  readers. 

Anglican  Ordinations — Theology  of  Eome 
and  Canterbury  in  a Nutshell. — H.  C. 
Semple,  S.  J.  Benziger. 

This  is  an  interesting  little  book  on  a sub- 
ject that  seems,  somehow  or  other,  never  to 
grow  dull.  The  author  is  extremely  clear.  In 
the  direct,  brief  manner  of  one  who  knows  his 


subject  thoroughly,  he  has  given  all  that  is 
essential  for  a clear  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter. Anglican  orders  are  proved  invalid  by 
reason  of  defect  in  form  of  ordination  and  in 
the  intention  of  the  ordaining  ministers.  The 
book  is  so  short  that  it  can  be  read  conve- 
niently in  an  hour.  The  reader  will  then 
know  clearly  and  definitely  the  essentials  of  an 
important  question,  on  which  many  talk  a good 
deal,  but  very  few  with  any  clearness. 

The  Moors  of  Glynn.  Rev-  J.  Guinan.  Ben- 
ziger. Price,  $1.00  net- 

It  proved  a dreary  task,  indeed,  to  get 
through  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages  about 
the  Moors  of  Glynn,  a journey  through  a 
Sahara  desert,  where  the  monotony  is  oppres- 
sive and  oases  few  and  far  between.  The  plot 
is  extremely  commonplace.  There  is  the  usual 
Irish  family  with  the  usual  bright  son  who  goes 
to  Maynooth  to  be  priested,  is  “cut,”  leads  a 
wild  life,  migrates  to  America,  returns  to  die 
happily  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  etc.  The  de- 
scriptions of  persons  and  scenes  are  packed 
with  multitudes  of  uninteresting,  and  often 
stupid  details. 

Francis  Apricot.  David  Bearne,  S.  J.  Ben- 
ziger. Price,  75  cents  net. 

Father  Bearne  is  already  widely  known,  espe- 
cially in  England,  as  the  writer  of  successful 
boys’  stories-  Like  our  own  Father  Finn,  he 
has  made  a study  of  boy’s  character  and  it  is, 
therefore,  instructive  and  interesting  to  get  a 
description  of  English  youths  from  one  who 
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knows  them  well.  Boys,  it  seems,  are  very 
nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over-  It  has 
been  remarked,  however,  that  Father  Bearne's 
lads,  even  though  very  young,  are  much  more 
learned  than  their  American  cousins  are  wont 
to  be;  his  boys  have  a charming  way  of  quot- 
ing aptly  from  Tennyson  and  Buskin.  The 
story  now  under  consideration  tells  the  life 
of  Francis  Apricot  from  his  baby  days  to  man- 
hood- It  shows  the  development  of  his  char- 
acter, the  temptations  met  and  overcome,  the 
failings  and  failures,  the  ennobling  influence 


of  his  grandmother,  who  has  charge  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  the  final  outcome  in  an  upright, 
refined,  pious,  Catholic  gentleman.  Granny, 
who  stands  to  Frank,  in  place  of  his  mother, 
is  a very  lovable,  beautiful  character.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  fathers  and  mothers  will 
learn  from  her  how  to  educate  and  train  their 
sons  during  the  most  critical  period  of  life. 
Frank  Apricot  is  the  best  and  noblest  of  all 
the  fine  boys  to  whom  Father  Bearne  has  in- 
troduced us. 
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In  The  Orchard 

/^\LAUGHING  blooms!  Bright  angels  of  the  trees, 
languid  idols  of  The  Mayday’s  train  ! 

The  knightly  sunbeams  chivalrously  seize 
Thy  wraithlike  breath  for  Chloris’  fair  domain. 

Seraphic  bloom!  Put  off  thy  modesty 
And  cast  one  shy  coquettish  glance  at  me. 

O sleeping  blooms!  Dost  hear  the  lullaby 

The  night  wind  sings?  The  sun  has  gone  to  rest, 

Awake.  The  dew  that  leaves  thy  petals  dry 
Is  glitt’ring  ’neath  the  moon,  and  in  their  quest 

The  truant  zephyrs  drink  thy  woodland  wine 
And  fill  the  May  with  breath  that  once  was  thine 

/.  Ferdinand  Convery  07 


Qfyt  dreamers 


I. 

The  sun,  a ball  of  red-hot  brass,  beat  down 
mercilessly  upon  the  heads  of  rider  and  horse. 
Neither  seemed  to  care.  To  the  man  the  heat 
waves  that  arose  from  the  parching  sands  were 
the  balmiest  of  sea  breezes,  and  the  gray,  shim- 
mering wastes  were  magic  lands  where  one  could 
wander  on  forever  in  the  realms  of  oblivion, 
leaving  behind  all  care,  all  thought,  all  feeling. 
The  vast  span  of  turquoise  overhead,  stretching 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  destitute  of  all 
blemish,  served  as  the  canopy  of  his  city  of 
dreams,  and  none  reigned  there  so  supremely 
as  he. 

For  the  Man  was  a dreamer.  He  always  had 
been.  In  his  schooldays  his  eccentricities  were 
a continual  cause  for  surprise  and  comment 
among  his  fellows.  When  he  felt  in  a gay  mood, 
none  could  be  wittier  or  merrier;  when  melan- 
choly seized  him  it  were  hard  to  find  one  more 
listless,  more  lacking  in  spirit.  He  would  sit 
through  a whole  recreation  under  a tree  in  the 
campus,  with  his  eyes  staring  off  into  space, 
and  a sad,  spiritual  look  now  and  then  lighting 
up  his  face.  Music  always  made  him  oblivious 
of  the  material  world.  Under  its  spell  his  face 
would  assume  a look  of  such  exquisite  tender- 
ness as  to  cause  you  to  wonder  at  the  soul  and 
emotions  of  the  Man. 

To  him  a bit  of  landscape  conveyed  far  more 
than  the  mere  word  implied.  The  ocean,  the 
forest,  the  plain,  pulsated  with  a life  intensely 
human,  and  his  temperament  could  not  but  re- 
spond in  some  measure,  great  or  small,  and 


varying  with  the  object,  to  this  call  upon  his 
emotions. 

Out  on  the  desert  this  hot  afternoon  the  call 
was  as  insistent  as  ever,  and  in  the  Sabbath  still- 
ness, with  no  sound  issuing  forth  but  the  great 
heart-throbs  of  the  arid  plain,  he  answered  it. 
It  was  as  if  the  mighty  sea  of  sand  and  sun 
had  lifted  its  nebulous  veil  for  a moment  and 
implored  him  to  view  the  inner  self.  “Speak,  0 
child  of  the  desert,  and  without  fear,  for  I am 
listening.” 

***** 

He  awoke  from  his  reverie  with  a start.  The 
sun  burned  low.  Around  him  stretched  the 
desert,  silent,  sphinx-like ; strange  shadows  were 
gathering  at  the  base  of  the  mountains — green, 
blue,  violet,  lovely  beyond  expression.  Against 
the  sky  the  desert  bird  was  singing.  Night  was 
falling  upon  his  land  of  dreams. 


II. 

He  had  almost  passed  it.  Something  prompt- 
ed him  to  look,  and  he  yielded  to  the  impulse. 
At  first  he  imagined  that  he  was  simply  on  the 
last  borders  of  Utopia,  that  one  fair  vision  still 
remained,  and  that  then  the  Elysian  gates  would 
be  closed,  and  he  would  be  ushered  forth  into 
the  world  of  stem  and  commonplace  reality. 
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Not  so.  A second  look  caused  hesitation,  a 
third  conviction.  He  passed  down  the  crest  of 
the  low  hill. 

It  was  a little  fairyland,  with  gum  trees  act- 
ing as  pickets,  and  when  the  wind  came  and 
gave  the  proper  salutation  they  stirred  ever  so 
slightly,  as  if  in  acknowledgment.  A little  strip 
of  green  grass  lay  in  front  of  the  bungalow,  and 
to  one  side  a young  orchard.  Night  had  fallen 
upon  the  scene,  and  with  it  the  mystery  of  the 
desert.  The  very  air  exhaled  an  aroma  as  elu- 
sive as  it  was  alluring,  and  the  Man  fell  a prey 
to  the  fascination  of  it  all. 

He  went  up  the  little  front  walk  and  halted 
on  the  threshold  of  the  house.  The  night  was 
so  still  that  he  could  hear  the  buzzards  fighting- 
over  the  stiffened  carcass  of  a coyote  far  out  on 
the  plain. 

He  was  about  to  enter  when  from  somewhere 
in  the  rear  the  low,  sweet  strains  of  a violin  fell 
upon  his  startled  ears.  He  listened.  Certainly 
no  rude  hand  brought  forth  such  exquisite  mel- 
ody. The  music  had  that  indefinable  quality 
which  vibrates  from  an  old  Stradivarius.  There 
was  in  it  the  rich  poetry,  the  antic  grace,  the 
delicious  crystalline  tone  only  possible  of  ex- 
pression to  one  who  knew  and  loved  his  instru- 
ment, and  the  Man  was  enthralled.  At  first  the 
playing  was  to  him  the  purest  pantheism — a 
transfigured  materialism — mere  sounds  raised 
to  heights  undreamed  of.  Flights  like  unto  that 
of  the  swallow  above  things  real  into  a sky, 
wonder-breeding,  thrilling,  and  all  sustained  by 
a brilliancy,  an  endurance  which  would  brook 
no  indifference. 

Then  the  soft,  dreamy  poetry,  brought  forth 
with  a luscious  touch,  the  tone  spinning  and 
spinning  in  crescendos,  with  a silvery,  sensuous 
charm,  led  you  onward,  onward  into  gardens 
of  ecstasy.  The  tone  floated  languorously  in 
the  air,  seemed  to  pause  as  if  transfixed,  then 
suddenly  the  notes  rose  in  strength  and  tri- 


umph, the  sweet  floods  of  melody  were  lost, 
and  thrilling  thunders  rose  upon  the  soft  night 
air  of  the  desert  and  ascended  to  the  heavens  in 
billows  of  sound.  The  Man  strained  his  eyes 
toward  the  place  whence  the  tones  proceeded. 
A grand  finale,  a brazen,  thunderous  climax,  a 
long,  never  to  be  forgotten  chord,  and  the  pris- 
oner of  the  music  was  set  free. 

The  sound  died  away,  and  stillness  again 
reigned.  A lamp  was  lighted  in  the  room  in 
the  back,  and  rays  showed  themselves  through 
the  door.  The  Man  entered  and  looked  about 
him  in  a dazed  sort  of  wav.  When  his  eyes 
beheld  a grand  piano  in  the  corner  they  glowed 
with  a light  that  only  arises  when  friend  meets 
friend.  He  placed  his  fingers  softly  upon  the 
keys,  and  they  responded  in  a low-voiced  way. 
His  eyes  wandered  through  the  open  window 
out  into  the  desert,  and  he  smiled  whimsically. 
His  desert — aye,  his  desert ! Her  mask  of  ages 
was  laid  away  for  a moment,  and  she  spoke  to 
him.  Maybe  it  was  but  the  gentle  sighing  of 
the  evening  breeze;  maybe  not.  Anyway,  it 
was  grand,  his  desert,  and  he  knew  he  would 
always  revere  her. 

He  had  finished.  His  fingers  still  rested  upon 
the  keyboard,  and  his  eyes  still  sought  the  plain. 
Then  he  suddenly  turned  about,  and  before  him 
stood  the  Woman. 

She  was  beautiful.  Silken,  loosely  waving 
hair  crowned  her  head  like  a coronet,  and  when 
the  moon’s  ravs  fell  upon  her  tresses  they  were 
turned  to  gold  and  brown  all  at  once.  There 
were  finely  drawn  lines  around  her  eyes  and  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  showing  where  the  desert 
sun  had  wrought  its  ravages.  And  her  eyes — 
the  Man  thought,  as  he  gazed,  that  they  must 
almost  touch  her  soul,  so  spiritual  were  they. 

The  Woman  spoke  first,  and  her  voice  was 
rather  harsh. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“If  you  wish  the  truth,  T shall  say  that  T 
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know  not.  Neither  do  I.  I was  out  on  the 
plain,  and  by  chance  espied  your  little  home 
from  the  crest  of  yonder  low  sandhill.  But  I 
will  go — now.” 

“And  you  heard  ?” 

a light  so  soft  and  tender  that  the  Woman 

“Yes,  I heard.”  And  in  his  eyes  there  arose 
wondered. 

“You  have  not  always  lived  here?”  said  the 
Man. 

“No,  not  always.”  And  she  spread  out  her 
hands  with  a gesture  of  utter  weariness. 

She  went  to  the  open  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  night.  When  she  turned  toward 
him  again  her  face  was  so  calm  that  it  fright- 
ened him. 

“I  was  born  in  the  wilds.”  Then,  after  a 
long  pause:  “In  my  earliest  conception  of 
things  the  world  was  a grand  place — grand  to 
move  and  live  in.  The  flowers,  the  trees,  all 
the  pretty  things,  appealed  to  my  sense  of 
beauty,  and  I was  made  happy  in  consequence. 
There  grew  up  in  me  a love  of  nature  which 
was  only  superseded  by  the  love  I gave  that 
Something  beyond  nature.  Our  life  was  so  free 
that  I imbibed  the  very  spirit  of  the  forest,  and 
learned  to  interpret  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
and  the  oppressiveness  of  the  stillness.  The 
birds,  as  they  flitted  through  the  trees,  sang  in 
a manner  that  awakened  everything  that  was 
noblest  in  me,  and  I could  not  help  but  give  my- 
self up  to  the  song.  0 but  the  life  was  happy 
there,  with  no  worry,  no  trouble,  no  care !” 

She  sighed  in  a restless  sort  of  way,  and 
continued : 

“Then  we  moved  to  the  city.  How  I missed 
my  old  life!  In  the  city  everything  was  for- 
mality and  conventionality,  and  people  did  not 
act  freely.  Human  respect  seemed  to  be  the 
governing  law.  There  was  nothing  to  inspire 
one  with  the  thought  of  something  higher, 


something  nobler,  than  the  everyday  routine  of 
work  and  pleasure. 

“The  monotony  of  the  life  was  killing  me. 
Yes,  monotony.  I went  into  society,  experi- 
enced all  the  diversions  of  the  rich,  but  they 
made  me  no  happier.  The  call  of  the  wild — 
how  strong  it  was  ! A bit  of  natural  scenery,  a 
bar  of  music,  a beautiful  moonlight,  would  stir 
up  in  me  an  unutterable  longing  to  return  to 
my  former  scenes.  Only  those  who  have  lived 
a free  life,  a life  in  the  open  air,  with  ‘the  green 
beneath  and  the  blue  above,’  can  imagine  how 
potent  this  call  is. 

“Circumstances  would  not  permit  of  our  re- 
turning, and  I was  becoming  more  lonesome 
every  day.  Then  mother  thought  music  might 
cheer  me  up,  and  I began  taking  lessons  on  the 
violin.  My  professor  was  a German — a fine  old 
man — and  he  assured  me  that  if  I worked  con- 
scientiously I would  one  day  be  a great  musi- 
cian. He  said  I had  a soul  for  music.  I worked 
hard,  and  my  lonesomeness  gradually  left  me. 
My  violin  supplied  what  nature  had  given  be- 
fore, and  I was  happy. 

“Finally,  the  night  of  my  debut  came.  The 
large  auditorium  was  crowded,  for  my  teacher’s 
name  was  great,  and  many  had  come  to  hear  his 
little  protege. 

“It  seems  to  me  now  as  if  the  whole  evening 
were  one  long,  wearisome  dream — the  lights,  the 
people,  the  meager  applause.  Yes,  meager — I 
was  a failure.  The  audience  didn’t  like  my 
playing.  They  said  I was  too  “wild,”  that  I 
played  with  too  much  abandon.  God  knows  I 
only  played  my  best,  and  put  every  bit  of  spirit 
which  I possessed  into  the  music;  but  they 
didn’t  like  it,  and  so  I failed. 

“I  came  here  then,  miles  and  miles  from 
the  gay  city,  miles  and  miles  across  the  gray 
sands,  till  the  lonely  red  buttes  lay  behind  me, 
and  I was  alone ! Ah  ! I was  sorrowful  enough 
in  those  days,  but  I did  not  feel  bitter,  and  the 
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desert  always  comforted  me.  The  bones  of  thou- 
sands lay  upon  her  gray  bosom,  and  she  whim- 
pered not,  so  why  should  I?  Then  1 asked 
God  for  some  one,  and — He  has  sent  you.” 

The  Man  looked  just  a trifle  startled.  A 
faint  smile  started  at  the  Woman’s  lips,  but 
stopped  before  it  had  reached  her  eyes.  She 
went  on : 

“When  I left  the  throbbing  world  of  humans 
and  came  to  this  little  oasis,  with  nothing  but 
my  violin  and  the  desert  to  comfort  me,  I used 
to  play  for  hours  at  a time,  having  as  audience 
the  cactus,  with  its  squat,  fleshy  limbs,  and  the 
birds  of  the  desert.  Sometimes,  when  I played, 
a rattlesnake  would  come  from  out  the  shelter 
of  the  rocks  and  listen;  for  I spoke  with  the 
voice  of  the  desert,  the  desert  that  brought  the 
lines  to  my  eyes  and  my  mouth,”  and  here  the 
Woman  smiled  faintly. 

She  looked  beyond  the  red  buttes,  across  the 
gray  sand  to  the  last  little  bunch  of  sagebrush. 

“But  the  feeling  for  human  companionship 
was  strong  upon  me  now,  and  it  would  take  no 
refusal.  I asked  for  you  again  and  again,  but 
you  never  came.  Then  I grew  angry  and  said 
that  He  was  not  able  to  send  you,  that  He  lacked 
the  power.  After  that  even  the  desert  was  si- 
lent, and  I became  more  lonely  than  ever. 

“One  day,  after  I had  been  watching  for  you 
on  the  horizon  till  spots  danced  before  mv  eyes, 
I suddenly  remembered  that  I had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  you,  if  you  did  come,  and  make 
you  happy.  So  I planted  flowers  in  the  patch, 
made  a little  garden  and  a dear  little  walk  lead- 
ing up  to  the  door,  and  through  it  all  I tried 
to  keep  as  much  of  my  beauty  as  I could.  Oh ! 
those  days  and  nights  and  hours  of  waiting ! 
Far  into  the  darkness  have  I waited,  watching 
the  flitting  shadows,  and  listening  with  such 
eagerness  that  my  very  breath  was  stayed,  and 
still  you  came  not. 

“My  fancy  pictured  visions  of  princes  and 


princesses,  kings  and  queens,  and  among  them 
all  you  were  supreme,  and  I was  so  proud  of 
you.  You  would  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  to- 
gether we  would  wander  through  Edens  of  hap- 
piness ; and  each  one  was  sufficient  to  the  other. 
Then  something  would  shatter  the  dream,  and 
I would  live  life  in  the  same  monotonous  way. 
Oh  ! the  mockery  of  it  all ! And  now — you  have 
come !” 

She  turned  toward  him  for  a moment.  Sud- 
denly the  hot  blood  rushed  to  her  face  as  the 
realization  of  all  she  had  said  dawned  upon 
her.  She  sprang  from  the  low  divan  on  which 
she  had  been  sitting,  and  a fright  seized  her 
which  was  pitiful  to  see. 

“Oh,  my  God ! What  have  I been  saying  ? 
What  have  I been  saying!”  And  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

The  Man  was  roused  as  from  a dream  by  the 
words,  the  dazed  look  disappeared  from  his  face, 
and  in  his  eyes  there  glowed  a fire  divine. 

He  bent  forward  and  touched  her  gently  on 
the  shoulder. 

“Oh,  my  love ! I,  too,  have  waited  for  you. 
In  dreams  I have  seen  your  eyes  and  heard  your 
voice.  Even  as  I played,  the  incense  of  other 
music  was  oftentimes  borne  upon  me,  and  I 
wondered  whence  it  came.  But  I know  now.  It 
was  you — you  calling  across  the  desert,  through 
the  darkness,  through  the  night.” 

Dawn  was  breaking,  and  a puff  of  wind  came 
with  it  and  set  her  flowing  draperies  in  motion. 
The  Man  looked  at  her,  and  beyond  the  look 
his  soul  lay  bare. 

“Did  the  wind  never  waft  my  music  to  you — 
my  appeal?  The  birds,  the  trees,  the  air — did 
none  of  these  that  possess  voices  ever  whisper 
to  you  that  somewhere  in  the  world  there  was 
a man  whose  heart  was  pining  for  you?  Oh! 
my  love ! my  love ! the  dream  has  passed  and 
the  reality  is  here.  Let  us  grasp  it  while  we 
may !” 
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She  looked  up  bravely  into  his  eyes,  and  the 
light  she  saw  there  caused  a crimson  glow  to 
overspread  her  neck  and  her  face  till  it  touched 
her  temples.  A sunbeam  passing  through  the 


window  cast  a thousand  golden  points  in  her 
hair. 

Then  she  rose  and  gave  him  both  her  hands. 

Harold  Conway,  ’09. 


Father  William  J.  Doherty,  S.J.,  was  a man 
who  was  always  identified  with  Fordham. 
Though  absent  from  it  for  many  years,  no  one 
of  his  earlier  friends  ever  mentioned  his  name 
without  mentally  associating  it  with  that  of 
the  college.  He  entered  it  as  a boy,  in  1857, 
passed  through  all  its  classes,  graduating  in 
1862,  and  remained  for  a post-graduate  course, 
before  entering  the  Society.  That  was  in  the 
year  1863.  Then,  after  a short  stay  in  Mon- 
treal, he  returned  to  bis  Alma  Mater,  where  he 
continued  for  five  years  as  one  of  its  distin- 
guished professors. 

The  adjective  “distinguished”  applies  to  him 
in  a very  special  way.  There  was  something  in 
his  whole  demeanor  that  marked  him  off  from 
the  common,  and  his  thoughts,  his  plans,  his 
affections,  his  ambitions  corresponded  with  his 
exterior  bearing.  His  natural  nobility  of  char- 
acter not  only  invited  but  almost  exacted  admir- 
ation and  affection.  Though  somewhat  reserved 
and  exclusive,  he  did  not  check  or  repel  the 
advances  even  of  those  with  whom  he  was  not 
in  sympathy.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  extreme- 
ly gracious  without  the  slightest  trace  of  con- 
descension, and  to  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  intimately  he  was  invariably 
genial,  loving,  and  devoted. 

Over  his  students  he  had  absolute  control  be- 
cause of  the  affection  with  which  they  regarded 
him.  The  news  of  his  death  must  have  brought 
sincere  sorrow  to  them  all,  especially  to  those 
of  Judge  Morgan  O’Brien’s  class,  which  he 


taught  in  the  now  remote  early  70’s.  Among 
the  “Dominies”  of  those  days  Mr.  Doherty  was 
particularly  prominent  for  the  influence  he  ex- 
erted. 

As  a worker  he  was  unsparing  of  his  strength, 
and  because  his  versatility  made  him  ready  for 
any  occupation,  he  was  continually  in  demand, 
and  was  always  willing.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
regency  he  was  devoted  to  the  sciences  and 
mathemathics  for  a brief  period.  Later  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Rhetoric,  in  which  position 
his  'Career  as  a teacher,  which  had  always  been 
attended  with  more  than  usual  success,  drew  to 
a close.  He  would  probably  have  resumed  that 
work  in  Forffliam  had  not  the  readjustment  by 
which  Canada  was  separated  from  New  York 
summoned  him  elsewhere.  As  he  was  born  in 
St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  it  was  deemed  that 
his  native  country  had  a larger  claim  to  him 
than  New  York,  though  it  was  in  the  latter 
place  that  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  which  he  knew  best.  Had  he  been 
pressed  to  state  his  preferences,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  although  he  had  made  his  novitiate 
at  Sault  au  Recollect,  and  had  many  dear 
friends  in  Canada,  he  would  have  pronounced 
in  favor  of  New  York;  but  he  refused  the  re- 
sponsibility of  choosing,  and  so,  with  several 
others,  actuated  by  a scrupulous  regard  for  what 
they  held  to  be  the  requirements  of  obedience, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  northern  section  of  the 
old  New  York-Canada  Mission.  As  he  was  pre- 
eminently a college  man,  it  was  with  regret  that 
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his  friends  saw  him  set  aside  for  ministerial 
work.  For  many  years  he  was  pastor  of  Guelph, 
in  upper  Canada,  where  his  energies  were  mostly 
devoted  to  completing  the  magnificent  church 
which  the  Fathers  had  begun  in  that  town  some 
years  before.  He  was  for  a time  English 
preacher  in  the  Gesu  at  Montreal,  and  in  that 
work  he  was  engaged  when  the  summons  of 
death  came.  The  suddenness  of  the  call  was  a 
shock.  His  magnificent  physique  seemed  to 
promise  many  years  of  work.  In  fact,  looking 
back  over  a long  stretch  of  time,  it  is  hard  to 
recollect  any  period  when  he  suffered  from  bod- 
ily sickness  in  any  form.  He  was  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  active,  and  beyond  a slight  cough 
that  came  on  him  at  times,  but  which  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to,  least  of  all  himself,  he 
seemed  to  be  free  from  the  usual  physical  ail- 
ments of  humanity. 

It  was  fitting  that  he  should  die  as  he  did. 
He  was  fond  of  the  pulpit,  and  though  usually 


without  the  verve  and  fire  which  he  undoubt- 
edly possessed  though  he  did  not  give  them 
scope,  he  was  scrupulously  careful  in  preparing 
his  discourses,  which  were  perhaps  more  learned 
than  the  circumstances  required.  He  was  giv- 
ing the  Lenten  Course  at  the  Gesu  in  Montreal, 
and  before  he  finished  it  the  end  of  his  life  had 
come,  and  come  quickly. 

None  who  knew  Father  Doherty  will  think 
of  him  other  than  as  a most  exact  Keligious, 
scrupulously  careful  in  the  fulfilment  of  all 
his  duties,  even  the  smallest,  unsparing  of  him- 
self, self-sacrificing  in  assisting  others,  endowed 
with  splendid  intellectual  gifts,  courteous  and 
kind  and  considerate  in  his  dealings  with  the 
most  humble ; a man  whom  all  were  most  happy 
to  have  to  do  with,  and  whom  his  friends  will 
always  remember  for  the  brightness  which  his 
presence  brought,  and  the  noble  and  elevating 
ambitions  which  his  personality  inspired. 
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The  battle  o’er;  the  white-robed  grenadier 
And  Boreas,  whom  all  the  nations  fear, 

Have  fled.  The  silent  Heir  of  Mars  now  reigns 
Upon  the  fields  of  war,  the  desolate  plains, 

Where  lay  the  dead.  Anon  a youthful  maid, 

Fair  as  a queen  from  Morpheus’  kingdom  strayed, 
Weeps  for  the  vanquished  brave.  And  Death  bequeathes 
To  Life  his  vast  domain,  when  Beauty  grieves. 

And  lo ! A knight  with  gleaming  arms  appears 
To  right  the  wrong  that  caused  the  maiden’s  tears. 

She  smiles.  In  Hebe’s  realm  was  ne’er  a peer 
To  youngest  daughter  of  the  tourist  Year 
Whom  gallant  Suitor  woos  with  flowers  bright, 

With  pearls  by  morn  and  glittering  jewels  by  night; 

And  songsters  sing  a melody  untaught, 

Sweeter  by  far  than  Orpheus  e’er  brought 
From  shell  or  string,  as  happy  lovers  stray 
Through  incensed  groves  to  greet  the  gladsome  May. 

George  C.  Denneny,  ’10. 
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In  reading  over  the  history  of  American  liter- 
ature, it  is  surprising  to  note  the  number  of 
authors  whose  names,  so  popular  in  their  own 
day,  have  since  almost  entirely  faded  from  the 
memory  of  the  people.  The  unique  but  power- 
ful writers  of  the  colonial  days,  the  versatile 
essayists  and  eloquent  orators  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period — their  fame  and  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  works  now  rest  silently  in  the 
vast  regions  of  historical  bibliography.  Still 
nearer  to  our  own  age,  and  just  preceding  the 
birth  of  the  celebrities  Irving  and  Hawthorne, 
numerous  able  and  elegant  writers  who  are  al- 
most entirely  unknown  at  the  present  day  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  of  the  literary  world. 
Among  these  now  minor  authors  one  especially 
is  prominent,  both  for  his  ability  and  the  note- 
worthy circumstance  of  his  being  one  of  the 
first  professed  American  litterateurs,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  who  also  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  American  novelist. 

Before  a thorough  and  proper  criticism  of 
any  authors  writings,  and,  therefore,  of  those 
of  Brown,  can  be  attempted,  a knowledge  of 
the  influence  exerted  upon  his  work  by  the  age 
and  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  individual  is,  of  course,  essential. 
Although  it  is  true  that  numerous  magazines 
and  pamphlets,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
were  published  in  the  time  of  Brown,  the  na- 
tion was  still  in  a confused  and  unsettled  con- 
dition, compelling  all  its  members,  especially 
tire  able  ones,  to  devote  their  time  to  the  devel- 


opment of  the  new-born  government  and  to  the 
utility  of  the  country’s  vast  resources.  Conse- 
quently, it  was  unexpected  and  unknown,  until 
the  arrival  of  Brown,  who  even  studied  law  be- 
fore adopting  literature  as  a profession,  for  an 
author,  no  matter  how  superior,  to  interest  him- 
self wholly  in  the  study  and  practice  of  writing. 
Another  reason  for  this  lack  of  professed  lit- 
terateurs was  the  very  unsatisfactory  remunera- 
tion which  even  a first-class  author  received  for 
his  work,  as  the  reading  public  was  not  rapidly 
increasing  its  proportions,  and  the  educated 
were  compelled  to  expend  all  their  time  in 
improving  the  government  and  bettering  poli- 
tics, much  as  they  would  have  preferred  to  de- 
vote it  to  books  and  reading.  Unstinted  praise 
is,  therefore,  due  to  Brown  for  the  earnest  and 
laborious  endeavor  which  he  made  to  inaug- 
urate a literary  class,  and  which,  though  it 
reaped  less  deserved  profit  to  himself,  bore  its 
fruit  in  the  lives  of  Irving  and  Hawthorne. 

As  was  before  mentioned,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  character  and  life  of  an  author  is 
necessary  for  a proper  understanding  of  his 
writings,  and  so,  before  criticising  the  works 
of  Brown  we  will  give  a brief  sketch  of  his  ca- 
reer. Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1771,  he  showed 
in  his  boyhood  a predilection  for  reading  which 
was  greatly  fostered  bv  his  weak  and  delicate 
frame  compelling  him  to  remain  in  doors  and 
forego  the  vigorous  field  sports  of  his  more 
robust  comrades.  His  health,  however,  gradu- 
allv  weakening  under  this  confinement,  he  com- 
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menced,  upon  the  advice  of  his  schoolmaster, 
to  take  ioug  rambles  through  the  woods  adjoin- 
ing his  home.  Though  always  unaccompanied 
in  these  walks,  he  derived  great  pleasure  from 
them,  and  increased  that  instinctive  love  of 
nature  and  her  beauties  so  evident  in  his  writ- 
ings. On  reaching  manhood  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law,  for  which  his  keen  and  thoughtful 
habits  admirably  fitted  him.  Having  honorably 
completed  his  studies,  and  being  about  to  enter 
upon  his  profession,  the  thought  of  the  drudg- 
ery and  of  the  practical  side  of  the  legal  fra- 
ternity was  abhorrent  to  his  romantic  and  specu- 
lative nature,  and  he  abandoned  law  to  follow 
the  paths  of  literature. 

His  failure  in  the  beginning,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  friends  at  his  rejection  of  the 
legal  profession,  brought  on  despondency,  and 
despair  clouded  over  for  a time  his  naturally 
cheerful  and  sunny  disposition.  On  joining  a 
literary  society  his  hopes  and  happiness  revived, 
and  under  the  fresh  stimulus  he  produced  his 
first  novel,  Wieland.  The  following  year  the 
second  novel,  Ormond,  appeared,  and  increased 
the  reputation  the  first  had  already  gained  for 
him.  The  distinctive  trait  of  both  works  is 
their  national  character,  for  they  depict  life 
and  scenery  in  America,  a task  unattempted  by 
previous  writers,  all  of  whom  obtained  the  ma- 
terial for  their  works  from  European  life  and 
legends.  The  joy  of  Brown  on  acquiring  fame 
and  a modest  income  was  soon  dispelled  by  the 
arrival  of  the  yellow  fever  pestilence,  which 
then  ravaged  the  land,  and  which  afflicted  mor- 
tally many  of  Brown’s  most  intimate  friends. 
The  deep  and  sorrowful  impression  it  made 
upon  his  mind  was  palpable  in  his  next  novel, 
Arthur  Mervvn,  a fearfully  realistic  and  graphic 
recital  of  the  depredations  of  the  malady. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  this  tale 
he  began  the  editing  of  two  magazines,  to 
which  he  contributed  numerous  essays  and  po- 


ems from  his  untiring  pen.  The  next  work  was 
another  novel,  Edgar  Huntley,  describing  in  a 
vivid  and  thrilling  fashion  countless  original 
adventures  among  the  American  savages.  His 
last  task  was  the  publishing  of  two  more  maga- 
zines, and  the  first  annual  register,  the  latter 
work  remarkable  for  its  broad  knowledge  and 
profound  research.  The  unsparing  plague  had 
now  seized  him  also  in  its  grip,  and  after  a long 
and  painful  sickness,  which  he  bore  with  patient 
humility,  he  succumbed  to  its  ravages. 

Although,  as  has  just  been  remarked.  Brown 
contributed  numerous  essays  and  poems  to  mag- 
azines, the  works  upon  which  his  fame  rests  are 
his  novels.  In  connection  with  these  latter 
writings  two  facts  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Not  only  were  his  novels  his  first  real  literary 
productions,  but  they  were  also  his  best.  His 
writings  in  later  years  showed  greater  care  and 
regularity,  but  they  lacked  the  originality  and 
power  of  his  earlier  works.  The  second  re- 
markable circumstance  is  the  fact  that  his  nov- 
els were  the  first  works  which  treated  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  scenery.  To  him  belongs  the  credit 
of  opening  to  the  eye  of  the  literary  world  the 
treasures  of  fiction  existing  in  American  char- 
acter and  landscape.  Before  the  time  of  Brown 
the  substance  of  our  literature  was  gathered 
from  the  fruitful  fields  of  European  historical 
and  romantic  associations.  America,  being  a 
young  country,  could  boast  of  no  ancient  castles 
famous  for  the  sieges  they  endured,  no  wasted 
battle-fields  scarred  by  the  scythe  of  death  and 
war,  no  stormy  bays  renowned  for  naval  victo- 
ries; these  glorias  of  time  were  vet  unborn  in 
the  new  republic.  Brown  recognized  this,  but 
he  also  saw  that  the  cosmopolitan  character  and 
distinctive  habits  of  the  colonists  afforded  ex- 
cellent pictorial  material.  He  began  the  work 
of  national  literature  which  in  later  times  was 
more  ably  and  elaborately  continued  by  Cooper, 
Irving,  and  Hawthorne. 
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The  national  character,  however,  of  Brown's 
novels  is  only  a secondary  consideration. 
Throughout  the  narratives  he  is  concerned  not 
so  much  with  the  delineations  of  his  characters’ 
actions  and  the  scenes  of  their  activities  as  with 
the  inner  motives  of  those  actions,  and  the  con- 
nection the  scenes  have  with  them.  He  de- 
lights in  placing  his  characters  in  peculiar  and 
trying  positions  and  in  depicting  the  conflicts 
of  their  passions,  which  are  generally  aroused 
by  some  apparently  supernatural  agency.  Often, 
however,  Brown  spoils  the  ardor  and  strength  of 
these  vivid  portrayals  by  continual  allusions  to 
the  real  and  natural  causes  of  the  mysteries. 
This  intrusion  of  an  undercurrent  of  cool  ex- 
planation into  the  very  fire  of  the  impassioned 
portions  has  a depressing  effect  upon  the  whole 
work.  While  deploring  these  blotches  upon  the 
otherwise  beautiful  work,  we  must  remember 
that  genius  with  faults  is  preferable  to  medioc- 
rity without  them,  and  that  the  novels  of  Brown 
were  often  hastily  written,  as  poverty  persist- 
ently obtruded  ber  ungracious  person  upon  his 
otherwise  happy  literary  path. 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  the  style  of  Brown’s  writings.  His 
principal  fault  was  artificiality,  and  showiness  in 
words  and  phrases.  Frequently,  in  perusing  his 
works,  we  come  upon  long  and  complex  expres- 
sions, employed  in  a quasi-pedantic  manner, 
which  could  be  more  appropriately  rendered  by 
simpler  and  shorter  forms.  Such  phrases  as 
*T  was  fraught  with  the  persuasion  that  my 
life  was  endangered,”  and  “his  brain  seemed  to 
swell  beyond  its  continent,”  are  too  unnatural 
and  unidiomatic  to  need  comment.  In  contrast 
to  this,  however,  there  are  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings remarkably  forcible  and  eloquent.  His 
haste  in  composition,  the  failure  to  employ  the 
labor  limae,  has  probably  deprived  him  of  a 
much  brighter  sphere  in  the  literary  heavens 
than  the  one  be  now  occupies. 


In  order  to  better  explain  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  Brown’s  novels,  we  will  ex- 
amine his  first,  and  probably  his  best,  novel, 
Wieland,  and  illustrate  the  qualities  of  the 
work.  This  tale  depicts  the  workings  of  vio- 
lent passions  in  a powerful  and  soul-stirring 
manner.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  principal  character  is  the  father  of  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Wieland.  Of  a naturally 
superstitious  and  moody  turn  of  mind,  the  fre- 
quent occurrences  in  his  home  of  certain  pecul- 
iar sights  and  sounds  increases  his  morbidness 
and  arouses  in  his  heart  a fearful  apprehension 
of  some  terrible  catastrophe  soon  to  descend 
upon  himself  and  his  family.  The  other  char- 
acters of  the  story  become  entangled  in  an  in- 
tricate secondary  plot  caused  by  the  same  ghost- 
ly scenes  and  noises. 

Finally,  one  day  Wieland  hears  a voice  ad- 
dressing him,  and  commanding  him  to  slay  his 
wife  by  order  of  the  divine  will.  Shocked  and 
stunned  by  this  awful  utterance,  at  first  the 
deed  appears  too  hideous  and  terrible  even  in 
its  conception.  Afterward,  goaded  on  by  the 
workings  of  his  fanatical  brain,  he  complies 
with  the  dread  command.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  execution  of  that  horrifying  deed  he  is 
commanded  by  the  same  mysterious  voice  to  slay 
his  children  also.  The  author  does  not  relate 
the  particulars  of  the  latter  crime  as  he  does 
those  of  the  former,  the  one  being  sufficiently 
terrible  and  exciting  for  the  readers  interest. 
Eventually  the  criminal  is  brought  to  court, 
but  is  acquitted  upon  the  plea  of  insanity.  The 
consciousness  of  his  guilt,  and  attendant  re- 
morse and  grief,  breaks  his  spirit,  and  he  adds 
his  own  person  to  the  list  of  the  murdered.  The 
explanation  of  these  mysterious  sights  and 
sounds  is  disclosed  to  be  ventriloquism  prac- 
tised by  a certain  individual  with  no  ulterior 
motive  than  a malicious  spirit  of  mischief. 

The  ending  of  the  tale  speaks  for  itself.  The 
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absurd  and  utterly  inadequate  idea  of  making 
the  art  of  ventriloquism  the  agency  of  all  the 
mysteries  and  ghostly  occurrences  disgusts  the 
reader.  After  following  the  long  and  terrify- 
ing course  of  events  with  eager  and  intense  ex- 
citement, to  reach  such  a miserable  and  shabby 
outlet  to  the  otherwise  wonderful  and  extraor- 
dinary stream  tempts  the  reader  to  almost  con- 
demn the  whole  work.  This  is  the  one  great 
fault  of  the  novel,  and  was  probably  due  to 
Brown’s  desire  to  get  the  work  into  the  printer’s 
hands  as  soon  as  possible.  The  plot,  intricate 
and  subtle,  is  skilfully  constructed,  and  the 
reader’s  interest  cleverly  sustained  throughout 
the  long  narration.  The  struggles  of  passion 
in  Wieland  are  very  vividly  described.  It  was 
a difficult  task,  but  the  author  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.  The  diction  is  eloquent,  and  some- 
what resembles,  as  does  also  the  mystery  and 
horror  of  the  tale,  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  Poe,  however,  was  much  more  masterly, 
both  in  style  and  ingenuity. 

As  Brown,  in  Wieland,  is  the  forerunner  of 
Poe  in  the  mystic  and  terrible,  so  in  Edgar 
Huntley,  a romance  of  adventure  among  the 
Indians,  he  anticipates  the  picturesque  writings 
of  Cooper  in  his  tales  of  the  savage.  There  is, 
however,  one  marked  difference  between  Brown 
and  Cooper  in  their  delineations  of  Indian  life 
and  character.  Cooper  idealizes  the  savage  and 
presents  him  as  a generous,  courteous,  and  kind- 
hearted  individual,  which  is,  of  course,  poeti- 
cally advantageous,  but  historically  false. 
Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  lacking  the  beautiful 
coloring  and  painting  of  Cooper,  gives  us  a 
true  picture  of  the  Indian,  describing  with 


graphic  power  the  cruelty,  hate,  and  ferocity 
of  the  aborigines. 

The  tale,  Edgar  Huntley,  differs  from  Wie- 
land in  its  predominance  of  the  external  actions 
of  the  characters  and  the  independent  impor- 
tance of  the  situations.  In  this  tale  the  author 
intermingles  and  enhances  the  somewhat  crude 
material  of  the  life  and  solitude  of  the  pioneer 
Americans  with  lively  and  vigorous  sketches  of 
nature.  The  chief  virtue  of  the  tale,  however, 
is  the  interesting  and  exciting  series  of  adven- 
tures which  Huntley,  the  hero,  encounters 
among  the  savages,  due  to  his  peculiar  habit 
of  somnambulism.  Numerous  original  escapes 
and  dangerous  predicaments  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  sucession,  and  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  author  for 
the  clever  manner  in  which  these  adventures 
sustain  the  reader’s  interest,  since  they  depend 
for  their  attraction  not  upon  one  predominant 
motive,  but  upon  their  own  independent  intrin- 
sic value.  This  novel  gained  greater  popularity 
for  Brown  than  Wieland,  as  its  exciting  and 
copious  series  of  adventures  appealed  more  to 
the  public  than  the  peculiar  and  somber  style 
of  its  predecessor. 

Although  the  faults  of  Brown  were  great, 
and  his  place  in  American  literature  is  not  as 
high  as  that  of  Hawthorne  or  Cooper,  yet  the 
beneficial  work  he  has  done  in  founding  a na- 
tional literature,  in  excavating  the  hidden  lit- 
erary treasures  of  America,  and  in  tending  the 
prologue  to  the  works  of  the  above  mentioned 
geniuses,  cannot  be  over-praised  by  ics. 

George  W.  S.  Brack,  ’09. 
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Far  from  Ofanto’s  banks  a wandering  child, 

On  Vultur’s  crest,  where  brave  men  trembling  trod, 
In  peaceful  slumber  lay: — a forest  wild, 

Where  hissing  serpents  circle  on  the  sod, 

A sylvan  nursery  built  by  gods  who  care, 

Like  zealous  nurse,  for  him  who  slumbered  there. 
The  murmuring  zephyrs  greet  a wreath-crowned  king, 
The  heir-apparent  of  the  tuneful  lyre, 

Whose  marshalled  knights  in  unison  shall  sing 
A melody  that  kingly  thoughts  inspire. 

The  youth  awoke  and  journeyed  through  the  vale 
Of  years,  along  the  path  of  fame  that  leads 
To  regal  courts.  Now  through  the  Sabine  dale, 

A stream — calm  as  the  monk  who  counts  his  beads 
In  hermit  cell — unmindful  of  the  Gargan  gale, 

Flows  from  a crystal  lake.  It  flows  along 
And  seeks  a harbor  in  the  hearts  of  men; 

Lulled  now  the  storm,  the  potent  voice  of  song 
Hath  calmed  the  waters,  ne’er  to  rage  again. 

Oh,  Jove,  why  didst  thou  prove  thy  fear  by  death! 

An  octave  more,  and  chord  would  swell  so  sweet 
From  Sabine  grove  that  e’en  Parnassus’  breath 
Would  fain  be  stilled  in  ecstasy.  The  seat 
On  Eryx’s  mount,  the  creed  effete,  the  gods 
Would  bow  at  dirge  while  man  should  hear 
A joyous  song  of  life;  an  angel  choir 

Would  holy  cadence  chant  around  thy  bier, 

Oh,  king,  whose  kingdom  was  the  sacred  lyre. 

George  C.  Denneny,  ’10. 


Dr.  Victor  E.  Sorapure  M.D.,  Ch.B.F.R.C.S.  (Edin.) 
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Chapter  II. 

Rover  was  sore.  But  I am  ahead,  quite  a lit- 
tle ahead  of  where  I want  to  begin.  I will  go 
back  to  a room  in  President  Hall,  one  of  the 
buildings  of  St.  Louis  College.  All  was  quiet 
theie.  This  fact  alone  made  the  room  worthy 
of  attention,  though  there  was  a greater  rea- 
son. It  was  Tom’s  and  Dick’s  room.  Beneath 
the  soft  glow  of  the  lamp  Tom  was  trying,  oh, 
very  hard,  to  translate  a passage  in  Xenophon, 
via  “horse.”  Across  the  table  from  him  sat 
Dick,  reading  a letter  addressed  to  “Baseball 
Manager,  St.  Louis  College,”  alias  Dick  him- 
self. The  postmark  was , whose  only  ex- 

cuse for  daring  to  call  itself  a town  was  the 
fact  that  within  its  limits  rose  the  imposing 
buildings  of  Creighton  College.  Judging  from 
the  frown  on  Dick’s  face,  its  contents  were  pret- 
ty important.  The  frown  deepened  as  a low 
whistle  escaped  his  lips. 

“Tie  it  up,”  said  Tom. 

“Tie  up  that  ‘pony’  of  yours  and  read  this 
letter,”  replied  Dick,  and  he  handed  the  letter 
to  Tom. 

“Don’t  go  mad  over  it;  what  if  she  did  throw 
you  down  ?”  teased  Tom. 

“Just  read  that  letter,  and  if  you  won’t  go 
mad  you  can  pound  my  head  off !”  yelled  Dick. 

Xot  stopping  to  read  the  usual  formal  head- 
ing, Tom  plunged  right  into  the  contents  of 
the  letter. 

Dear  Sir  : Enclosed  you  will  find  a list  of 


baseball  signals  received  by  me  in  yesterdays 
mail.  They  were  accompanied  by  a letter  which 
explained  that  the  smaller  envelope  contained 
a list  of  signals  to  be  used  in  next  week’s  games 
between  St.  Louis  and  Creighton. 

I return  the  signals  to  you  unopened,  and 
hoping  the  guilty  party  will  be  found  out  and 
punished,  I remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Fuller,  Manager. 

“Well,  now  what  do  you  think  of  that?”  burst 
from  Tom. 

“Pretty  serious,  eh?”  remarked  Dick. 

“Serious !”  roared  Dick.  “If  I had  here  the 
coward  who  sent  those  signals  to  Fuller,  I 
would  break  his  head.  Why,  the  dirty  little 
white-livered  scoundrel,  I’d  teach  him  better 
than  to  go  back  on  his  own  college  !”  He  paused 
for  breath. 

“Evidently  it  is  some  one  who  knows  a lit- 
tle about  our  baseball  affairs,”  observed  Dick. 
“Have  you  any  idea  who  it  might  be?” 

“Hone  whatever,”  answered  Tom.  “But  come 
down  to  the  gym.  I want  to  find  out  a lit- 
tle more  about  this  matter.” 

As  they  strolled  into  the  gym,  one  of  the  first 
persons  they  saw  was  Rover.  Rover,  since  the 
meet  with  Creighton,  had  not  been  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  Dick,  though  he  was  quite 
friendly  with  Tom.  As  Tom  saw  Rover,  a wild 
Ihought  surged  through  his  brain.  Had  not 
Rover  been  trving  for  catcher  on  the  team 
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against  himself?  Tom  now  remembered  how 
nicely  he  had  taken  his  defeat.  Hover,  he  knew, 
was  not  the  kind  of  a lad  to  forget  a thing  like 
that,  and  this,  the  betraying  of  the  signals,  was, 
perhaps,  his  trump  card. 

‘■Say,”  whispered  Tom  to  Dick,  “vamoose, 
while  I talk  with  your  friend.” 

“Now  I wonder  what  his  game  is,”  thought 
Dick,  as  he  saw  Tom  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Rover. 

That  night,  as  they  lay  awake,  thinking  over 
the  strange  happenings  of  the  day,  Tom  in- 
formed Dick  that  he  had  a scheme  by  which 
he  thought  he  could  find  out  who  sent  the  sig- 
nals, and  then  lie  rolled  over,  and  all  Dick’s 
coaxing  could  not  draw  out  another  word,  save 
now  and  then  an  occasional  “shut  up,”  and  his 
last  question  was  answered  with  a snore. 

5jS  5*5 

For  two  days  nothing  happened.  After  class 
both  would  go  out  for  practice,  and,  this  over, 
Dick  repaired  to  his  room  to  read,  while  Tom 
went  off  on  mysterious  excursions  by  himself. 
It  was  while  on  one  of  these  trips  that  Tom 
was  puzzled  more  than  ever  by  a piece  of  paper 
which  chanced  to  blow  his  way.  Out  of  pure 
curiosity  he  stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  the  fol- 
lowing met  his  eyes : 

“William  Rover,  height,  5-10;  neck  measure- 
ment, 15  inches;  waist,  40  inches;  sleeves,  22 
inches.” 

The  name  at  the  head  was  that  of  a well- 
known  firm,  dealers  in  clerical  goods.  The  loss 
of  the  paper  would  not  annoy  anybody,  as  an- 
other slip  could  easily  be  made  out,  so  Tom 
shoved  it  into  his  pocket. 

“WTat  does  Rover  want  with  that  firm  ?”  he 
muttered.  “Oh,  I guess  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days  have  made  me  over-suspicious.”  And 
with  this  he  dismissed  the  matter. 

All  Dick’s  repeated  requests  to  tell  him  what 
his  scheme  was  only  resulted  in  the  informa- 


tion that  his  persistence  was  really  admirable, 
and  that  if  he  kept  it  up  he  might  some  day 
become  district  attorney. 

On  the  third  day,  as  Dick  was  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  writing  a letter  to — well,  never  mind 
to  whom — he  heard  a rushing  upstairs,  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  in  rushed  Tom. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  inquired  Dick,  “brain- 
storm ?” 

“Rover ! Rover  !”  yelled  Tom. 

“Rover?  What  about  Rover?” 

“Rover!  Rover!”  kept  up  Tom. 

“Brainstorm?”  again  asked  Dick. 

Tom’s  wild  yelling  still  kept  up. 

“No,”  decided  Dick.  “Emotional  insanity.” 

“Rover,”  explained  Tom,  “sent  the  signals  to 
Fuller.  Just  found  it  out.  Here,  read  this.” 

Dick  looked  at  it.  It  was  a telegram.  This 
is  what  lie  read : 

“Boys  hit  man,  with  bat  and  plate  and  run. 
Right  shoulder  badly  cut.  Bat  bruised  left 
shoulder.” 

“Must  have  cost  you  a pretty  price,”  com- 
mented Dick. 

Tom  held  out  another. 

Dick,  surprised  and  puzzled,  read  as  follows: 

“With  a tight  squeeze,  doctor  may  save  him ; 
if  not,  no  shoulder  left.  Steal  it  if  you  can,  you 
know.”  Signed  “Tom.” 

They  were  addressed  to  Dr.  Smith,  221  Elm 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Why,  I can’t  make  head  nor  tail  out  of 
them,”  complained  Dick. 

Tom  drew  a list  of  signals  from  his  pocket. 
“ ‘Man  walks  to  plate  with  bat  on  right  shoul- 
der— hit  and  run.  On  left  shoulder,  squeeze 
play.  On  no  shoulder  (in  hand),  man  on  base 
will  try  to  steal  from  second  to  third.’  There 
are  more  signals,  but  these  serve  my  purpose,” 
said  Tom.  “You  don’t  need  to  read  them.” 
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Tom  now  compared  the  signal  list  with  the 
telegrams.  He  underlined  the  words  “hits, 
man,  bat,  plate,  run,  right,  shoulder,  left, 
squeeze,  no,  steal,  if,  cab”  in  each,  and  compared 
them.  The  writing  was  the  same,  and  the  writ- 
ing was  Rover’s. 

“Please  explain  how  you  got  Rover  to  write 
the  telegrams,”  pleaded  Dick. 

“All  right.  You  know  I asked  you  to  bind 
up  my  right  arm  this  morning.”  Dick’s  frown 
left  his  face;  he  was  beginning  to  understand. 
“I  went  down  to  the  drug  store,”  continued 
Tom,”  and  hung  around  until  Rover  came  in. 
I asked  him  to  write  a telegram  for  me,  and 
pointed  to  my  right  arm.  You  see  the  result.” 

“Pretty  good  idea,”  complimented  Dick. 

“Not  original,”  said  Tom.  “If  you  remem- 
ber, Strongheart  used  the  same  trick  to  catch 
a fellow  at  Harvard.  Now  you  know  who  sent 
the  signals,  do  as  you  please  about  him.” 

That  very  day  Dick  saw  the  president,  and 
it  was  a noticeable  fact  that  Rover  was  imme- 
diately dropped  from  all  affairs,  and  I believe 
only  Dick’s  plea  for  him  saved  him  from  ex- 
pulsion. 

***** 

I think  I made  the  remark  that  Rover  was 
“sore.”  He  was  not  the  kind  of  a lad  who 
would  see  that  through  Dick  he  was  saved  the 
disgrace  of  being  expelled.  No.  It  riled  him 
to  think  that  through  Dick,  or  one  of  his  chums, 
he  had  been  exposed.  Just  now  he  was  reading 
a notice  in  the  gym.  He  scowled.  The  notice 
announced  that  a captain  would  be  elected  be- 
fore the  track  team  began  outdoor  practice. 
“Suppose  Wetherbv  ’ll  get  it,”  he  muttered 
and  five  minutes  later,  if  you  had  looked  into 
the  gym,  you  would  have  seen  a lad  working 
furiously  at  the  punching  bag,  and  if  you  had 
chanced  to  ask  his  name,  he  would  have  snapped 
“Rover.”  Going  still  further,  if  you  dared  to 
ask  him  the  cause  of  his  superfluous  energy, 


he  would  have  hissed  “Wetherby.”  “Never 
mind,”  he  muttered.  “If  my  little  plan  works 
out  all  right,  this  time  to-morrow  Wetherby 
will  be  the  most  laughed  at  fellow  in  college.” 
And  he  proceeded  to  his  room. 

Tom  was  quietly  reading,  or,  rather,  dream- 
ing of  a little — there,  I almost  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  Anyway,  he  was  dreaming,  and 
they  were  pleasant  dreams,  when  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  a “hurrah”  which  seemed  to  come 
from  the  gym.  The  cheers,  the  rush  of  feet 
on  the  stairs,  the  entrance  of  Dick,  mounted 
upon  the  shoulders  of  “Peewee”  and  Jackson, 
all  caused  Tom  to  gaze  at  Dick  in  wonder,  for 
clearly  something  out  of  the  ordinary  had  hap- 
pened. With  a cheer,  Dick  was  tossed  upon  the 
sofa,  and  “Peewee”  called  for  a final  “rah”  for 
Wetherby,  captain  of  the  track  team.  It  was 
given  as  loud  as  forty  lusty  throats  could  give 
it,  and  the  echo  caused  Rover  to  glance  up 
from  a slip  of  paper  he  had  been  reading,  with 
a sneer.  Let  us  glance  over  his  shoulder  and 
read : “William.  Rover,  height,  5 ft.  10  in. ; 

waist ” Without  going  into  further  detail,  it 

read  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  Tom  had 
picked  up. 

After  the  cheer  had  been  given,  the  boys, 
pushing  and  chattering,  retreated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cage,  leaving  Dick  to  his  misery. 
I say  misery,  for  Dick  had  hidden  eggs  and 
various  other  eatables  under  the  pillows,  and 
they  now  were  spread  in  a glorious  mess  over 
his  clothes,  the  sofa — in  short,  over  everything 
within  a radius  of  three  feet. 

Dick  looked  at  Tom,  who  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  a large  book  which  completely  hid  his 
face,  and  which  he  observed  was  upside  down. 
He  looked  at  his  clothes,  and  growler],  A snick- 
er came  from  behind  the  book. 

“If  you  have  any  inclination  to  laugh,  Park- 
er, go  right  ahead.  Don’t  mind  me.” 

Parker  roared.  When  at  last  he  succeeded 
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in  stopping,  he  glanced  at  Dick,  and  then,  with 
a loud  ha ! ha ! immediately  went  off  into  an- 
other spasm. 

“Funny?”  observed  Dick.  “You’ve  got  the 
queerest  idea  of  humor  I ever  heard  of.” 

“Eggs-actly,”  agreed  Tom.  “Better  not  let 
the  Board  of  Health  see  you;  they’ll  have  you 
quarantined.” 

With  some  remark  about  “giving  advice  when 
you’re  asked  for  it,”  Dick  dove  into  the  closet 
to  find  another  suit. 

“Hey !”  yelled  Tom.  “Come  out  of  there, 
you  uncooked  egg  omelet ! Think  I want  that 
mess  all  over  my  clothes?” 

“But  what  am  I going  to  do?”  pleaded  Dick. 

“Do?”  Tom  repeated.  “Better  join  a swim- 
ming club.”  And  he  sat  down  to  finish  his 
book. 

Dick,  after  he  had  washed,  and  arrayed  him- 
self in  another  suit,  prepared  to  go  out. 

“Where  are  you  going?”  asked  Tom. 

“Going  out  to  join  a swimming  club,”  smiled 
Dick,  and  he  slammed  the  door. 

Having  procured  more  eggs  and  cakes,  Dick 
was  returning,  when  he  was  accosted  by  “Pee- 
wee.  “What  have  you  got  there,  Wetherby, 
something  for  the  spread?” 

“Yes.  Some  eggs  and  cakes.” 

“Eggs?”  echoed  “Peewee.”  “Who  wants 
eggs?” 

“Hash”  has  an  idea  that  he  knows  how  to 
make  a Welsh  rarebit,  and  we’re  going  to  let 
him  try.” 

“Oh ! oh  !”  groaned  “Peewee.”  And  talking 
on  various  subjects,  they  proceeded  on  their 
way. 

They  had  now  reached  “Peewee’s”  door,  and 
leaving  him,  Dick  hurried  to  his  room.  As  he 
passed  "Rover’s  door  a large  box  caught  his  eye. 
He  paused  and  read : “Jones  & Smith,  dealers 
in  clerical  goods,”  printed  upon  it  in  large  type. 


and  he  wondered  as  he  entered  his  room,  think- 
ing hard.  He  sat  down,  thinking  harder.  Tom 
interrupted  his  reading  long  enough  to  make 
a remark  about  “ancient  eggs,”  but  Dick  still 
thought  on.  Longer  and  longer  grew  the  shad- 
ows of  buildings  and  trees  upon  the  campus, 
aud  as  the  close  of  the  day  was  announced  by 
the  swift-winged  messengers  of  night,  Tom 
closed  his  book  with  a snap. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Dick?” 

“Nothing  much;  only  I am  trying  to  figure 
out  if  Rover  knows  anything  about  our  little 
‘spread’  to-night.  If  he  does,  I’m  going  to 
call  it  off.” 

“Say,”  whispered  Tom,  “you  go.  I have  it 
all  figured  out.  If  anyone  comes  and  catches 
you,  and  if  he  is  anywhere  near  5 ft.  10,  and 
looks  somewhat  like  a prefect,  let  fly.  Anything 
will  do — eggs,  buns,  cakes,  everything  fit  to 
throw — only  hit  him.” 

“Hist !”  burlesqued  Dick.  Sure-shot  Sam, 
the  man  of  many  faces,  stood  before  them. 
“Why,  Tom,  you’re  a regular  Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

“All  right,  Watson,”  continued  Tom.  “You 
will,  with  a few  trusty  followers,  hold  high  revel 
to-night  in  “Peewee’s”  room,  and  I,  with  picked 
men,  will  do  the  rest.” 

“But,”  protested  Dick,  “I  can’t  see ” 

“Sh — !”  hissed  Tom,  and  the  curtain  fell. 
***** 

It  was  ten  o’clock.  From  out  of  his  room 
Dick  tiptoes  softly,  and,  gathering  “Hash”  and 
“Con,”  knocks  lightly  at  “Peewee’s”  door.  It 
opens,  and  they  quietly  enter.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  a black-robed  figure  issues  from  a room 
farther  down  the  corridor.  He  looks  furtively 
to  the  right  and  left,  front  and  rear.  He  starts  ! 
He  leans  forward,  trying  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness. “It”  comes  nearer.  Now  another  person 
in  black  robes  appears.  The  first  black-robed 
investigator  drops  to  his  knees  and  waits.  Black- 
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robed  figure  number  two  comes  nearer  and  near- 
er. He  stops  in  front  of  “Peewee’s”  door!  He 
knocks.  Some  one  inside  whispers,  “Lights  out ! 
Ready !”  and  the  door  is  flung  open.  A startled 
exclamation  breaks  from  the  intruder’s  lips  as 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  come  eggs,  pies, 
calces,  buns,  everything  fit  for  a missile. 

The  moon  at  last  succeeds  in  piercing  a mass 
of  clouds  which  had  obscured  it  for  the  past 
half  hour.  Its  rays  fall  upon  the  face  of  their 
prefect,  Mr.  Packard ! Explanations  are  quick- 
ly, freely  given,  but  with  no  plea  for  leniency. 
The  boys  had  made  a mistake,  and  were  willing 


to  take  their  medicine.  Mr.  Packard  had  been 
a college  boy  himself  once,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
pleasures  of  a spread.  I need  not  add  what 
happened  to  the  boys  in  Peewee’s  room. 

The  black-robed  lad  crouching,  and  watching 
proceedings,  rises  and  returns  to  his  room. 

A few  minutes  after,  if  you  had  glanced  into 
that  same  room,  you  would  have  seen  Rover 
rolling  upon  the  floor,  laughing,  laughing  fit  to 
kill  himself,  and  upon  the  bed — a black  cas- 
sock ! 


Stanley  T.  Fisitek. 
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Part  I. 

i 

Their  Life  and  Character. 

Perhaps  in  one  of  those  hours  of  ease  which 
you  have  spent  amidst  the  pleasant  groves  of 
your  literary  domain,  you  have  had  many  occa- 
sions to  admire  a beautiful  flower  which  thrives 
within  the  calm  shade  of  classic  antiquity.  Your 
feet  may  have  led  you  further  on.  Another 
flower  meets  you.  It  stands  out  in  simple  beau- 
ty, differing  in  form,  in  leaf,  in  stem,  yet  in 
color  and  fragrance  much  like  the  one  you 
have  so  often  admired  before.  The  coincidence 
gives  you  a pleasant  surprise.  It  seems  strange 
that  two  poets,  Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus,  to 
English  ears  more  familiarly  known  as  Horace, 
and  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  some  nine- 
teen hundred  years,  should  display  characteris- 
tics which  link  their  names  together  in  the  lit- 
erary world. 

Whatever  the  position  of  real  greatness  we 
may  assign  to  either  of  these  poets,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  spite  of  differences  of  race,  of 
time,  and  of  the  society  in  which  each  one  lived, 
their  genius  in  many  respects  flows  along  the 
same  channels.  They  often  resemble  each  other 
in  those  little  characteristics  which,  added  to- 
gether, make  the  great  poet.  In  wealth  of  im- 
agination, in  large  and  genial  views  of  life,  in 
the  calm  dignity  which,  like  a stately  back- 
ground, makes  all  the  more  attractive  their  oc- 
casional outbursts  of  mirth  and  happiness,  and 


of  radiant  joy,  Longfellow  and  Horace  stand  on 
the  same  plane.  Amidst  the  flowery  fields  of 
poetic  thought  each  can  gather  together  the 
choicest  blossoms,  and  arrange  them  with  ex- 
quisite taste  around  a lesson  of  simple  virtue. 
What  Quinctilian  says  of  Horace,  “verbis  felic- 
issime  audax,”  or,  as  another  has  expressed  it, 
“curiosa  felicitas  verborum”  applies  also  to 
Longfellow.  With  that  bright  and  often  start- 
ling felicity  of  expression,  they  can  present  an 
idea,  paint  a picture,  call  up  an  image  in  the 
fewest  and  simplest  words.  Their  lively,  rich 
imagination  is  guided  by  an  exquisite  ear  for 
the  music  of  verse,  which  gives  to  their  lines 
a melodious  cadence  more  pleasing  through  the 
perfect  harmony  which  each  preserves  in  the 
adornment  of  poetic  thought. 

But  the  resemblance,  though  most  remarkable 
here,  is  not  confined  merely  to  their  poetry.  This 
we  must  reserve  to  another  page.  In  point  of 
character  and  temperament,  so  far  as  can  be 
compatible  with  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  the  one  poet  al- 
most suggests  the  other.  Both  of  them  were 
men  of  deep  culture  and  refinement,  having  ac- 
quired through  wide  intercourse  an  experience 
of  life  which  not  merely  influenced  but  molded 
their  ideas  and  conceptions.  Their  characters 
were  as  many-sided  as  they  were  noble;  and 
their  sympathies,  touching  so  many  points  of 
our  common  nature,  could  appeal  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  men,  and  be  applied  to  all  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  life.  Both  were  able 
to  make  their  appeal  to  the  heart  persuasive 
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and  forcible,  through  the  wealth  of  illustrations 
which  each  held  at  his  command. 

In  their  very  life  there  are  many  points  of 
coincidental  resemblance.  Horace  received  his 
first  training  at  Rome,  under  the  personal  guid- 
ance of  a manly  father,  whom  he  so  often  recalls 
in  after  life  with  respect  and  pride.  By  his 
careful  direction  he  was  prevented  from  imbib- 
ing ideas  other  than  those  of  a virtuous  life,  and 
thus  acquired  that  nobility  of  character  and 
manly  independence  which  he  afterward  so 
often  displayed.  Like  most  of  the  young  men 
of  his  day,  he  went  to  Greece  and  Asia  to  com- 
plete his  education.  There  he  drank  with  en- 
thusiastic admiration  at  the  fountains  of  Greek 
literature,  and  conceived  the  ambition  to  trans- 
fuse the  grace  and  melody  of  its  poetry  into 
his  own  native  language,  not  simply  by  imita- 
tion, but  by  accomplishing  in  the  poetry  of 
Rome  what  had  been  accomplished  in  that  of 
Hellas.  So,  too,  with  Longfellow.  He  entered 
upon  his  education  in  his  native  State  of  Maine, 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  likewise 
supplemented  his  training  by  a series  of  travels 
through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  But 
here  the  analogy  is  broken  for  a while.  Horace, 
from  the  first,  had  engaged  himself  in  poetic 
composition,  especially  in  imitation  of  the 
Greek  authors,  but  Longfellow  was  long  in  dis- 
covering his  wonderful  capabilities  in  poetry. 
His  travels,  however,  were  by  no  means  void  of 
results.  They  gave  him  an  experience  with  men 
and  manners,  especially  as  he  was  of  a care- 
fully observant  disposition,  taught  him  that  in- 
timate communion  with  Nature  by  which  he 
often  bears  such  a close  resemblance  to  Words- 
worth, and  were  for  him  sources  of  inspiration 
in  after  life,  so  that  even  at  the  beginning  of 
his  literary  career  we  are  able  to  resume  the 
parallelism.  And  when,  little  by  little,  the 
consciousness  of  his  mission  as  a poet  began 
to  dawn  upon  him,  he,  too,  was  fired  with  an 


ambition  to  represent  Ills  native  land  in  poetry. 
No  poet  had  as  yet  acquired  fame  in  American 
letters.  Whittier  was  still  on  his  farm ; Bryant 
was  only  engaged  on  Thanatopsis;  Poe  had  not 
even  begun  to  write,  when  Longfellow  entered 
the  field.  And  so  in  the  character  of  their  am- 
bition, Longfellow  and  Horace  are  once  more 
together,  each  aiming  at  writing  the  poetry  of 
life,  at  raising  the  literature  of  their  country 
to  greatness  and  glory.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  affairs  were  in  the  same 
condition  in  the  literary  world.  Virgil  and 
Ovid  were  known  onty  to  a limited  circle  in 
fashionable  society.  Tibullus,  Catullus,  and  the 
few  others,  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  horizon. 
Both  led  the  way,  so  to  speak,  as  pioneers  into 
the  realms  of  poetry,  and  how  well  each  suc- 
ceeded posterity  itself  has  judged.  The  popu- 
larity of  Horace  among  all  classes  has  increased 
as  a deeper  knowledge  of  classic  literature 
spread.  Longfellow  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts 
of  millions,  the  poetry  being  household  treas- 
ures, the  poet  a favorite  among  all  classes  and 
all  peoples.  Horace,  throughout  his  literary  ca- 
reer, enjoyed  almost  unbroken  peace,  as  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  great  men  of  his 
age,  living  to  the  last  amidst  the  pleasures  of 
social  and  literary  life.  So,  too,  was  the  career 
of  Longfellow,  who  from  his  early  college  days 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Hawthorne, 
Agassiz,  Sumner,  and  others,  save  that  in  his 
case  many  a drop  of  bitterness  was  mingled  in 
the  cup  of  peaceful  enjoyment.  For  this  one 
reason  his  poetry  is,  as  a rule,  more  reserved 
and  dignified  than  that  of  Horace.  This  is 
shown  by  that  faint  accent  of  sadness  which, 
like  a gentle  undercurrent,  lingers  throughout 
his  poems,  especially  those  which  show  the  in- 
fluence of  German  literature,  an  accent  which 
we  never  meet  in  the  poetry  of  the  Roman  bard. 
In  most  of  his  poems,  too,  Longfellow  is  deeper 
in  feeling,  his  outbursts  of  emotion  being  more 
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truly  spontaneous  than  those  of  the  genial  poet 
of  mirth  and  happiness,  of  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, in  the  days  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

We  might  look  for  an  explanation  of  this  to 
the  times  in  which  the  fortunes  of  each  were 
cast.  Horace,  though  deriving  from  his  early 
education,  from  the  noble  example  of  his  father, 
many  of  those  “rugged  maxims  hewn  from 
life,"  was  not,  and  could  not,  have  been  a 
poet  imbued  with  the  life  of  the  soil.  He  did 
not  write  for  patriotism ; there  were  no  sublime 
ideals  at  which  he  aimed.  His  was  a time  of 
universal  peace,  when  poetry  was  not  so  much 
the  outburst  of  inspiration  as  the  result  of  care- 
ful study  and  toil.  There  was  nothing  to  stir 
up  in  him  the  sublime  expressions  of  poetic 
feeling,  except  that  he  was  moved  to  indigna- 
tion by  the  corruption  of  society,  the  vices  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  the  degradation  of  Roman 
life  from  the  high  moral  standards  of  preceding 
centuries — hut  this  was  all.  His  poetry  is 
graceful,  elegant,  even  dainty,  with  little  in  it 
to  awaken  any  feeling  but  that  of  pleasure.  And 
so  his  popularity,  universal,  permanent  as  it  is, 
rests  on  other  foundations  than  that  of  the  no- 


bility of  his  poetry.  The  causes  must  be  looked 
for  elsewhere.  Longfellow’s  life,  too,  was  com- 
paratively peaceful.  It  is  true  that  the  politi- 
cal world  was  agitated  by  the  slavery  question, 
but  it  was  only  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his 
friends  that  could  seduce  him  from  his  tran- 
quillity, and  draw  from  him  the  polished  yet 
grave  Poems  on  Slavery.  And  so  the  character 
of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived  can  hardly  give 
us  an  explanation,  unless  we  view  them  under 
a different  aspect.  America  was  young,  full  of 
the  zest  of  freedom,  just  awakening  to  a sense 
of  its  wonderful  powers  and  resources.  And 
Longfellow,  writing  at  a time  when  a literature 
was  being  developed  fragrant  with  the  very 
odor  of  American  soil,  could  not  but  fall  in 
with  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  lend  his  soul, 
kindly,  genial,  universal  in  its  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation of  life,  to  give  voice  to  noble  senti- 
ments which  raise  and  elevate  the  minds  of 
men,  and  endear  the  poet  as  well  as  the  poetry 
to  a nation’s  heart.  Any  appreciable  difference 
between  the  poets  must  be  looked  for  in  the  life 
of  the  Augustan  Age  and  the  life  of  to-day. 

Joseph  P.  Goryeb,  ’10. 


(To  be  continued.) 


The  Veracity  Club,  five  in  number,  had  just 
assembled  in  the  bachelor  apartments  of  “Billy” 
Turner,  one  of  its  most  energetic  members.  It 
was  bitterly  cold  outside,  but  “Billy”  always 
had  everything  comfortable  within,  and  so  the 
club  was  none  the  less  fortunate  on  account  of 
the  weather  man’s  grouch. 

Now  tins  club,  as  its  title  indicates,  was  a 
rather  peculiar  one.  It  had  for  its  object  the 
fostering  of  true  story-telling,  and  incidentally 
the  whiling  away  of  many  a winter  evening. 
Within  its  circle  the  “yarner”  was  detested.  In 
fact,  so  intense  was  that  dislike  that  none  of 
its  members  had  ever  had  the  audacity  to  tell 
an  untrue  story. 

On  this  particular  evening  unusual  interest 
was  displayed,  not  merely  because  of  some  rath- 
er excellent  stories  which  were  going  around, 
but  also  because  the  severity  of  the  weather  out- 
side made  “Billy’s”  warm  fire  and  cigars  more 
agreeable.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  told,  until 
all  had  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  right 
to  membership  in  the  club  but  one. 

He,  a man  of  some  twenty-four  years,  now 
arose.  “I  am  about  to  relate  a story,”  said  he, 
“which  will  illustrate  what  nerves  are  and  what 
nerve  is.”  At  this  peculiar  introduction  the 
club  sat  up  with  renewed  interest,  and  all  bent 
forward  in  their  chairs  to  listen. 

“The  tale,”  he  continued,  “will  be  about  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  had  a curious  adventure. 
It  was  in  the  late  autumn  of  the  year  1862,  and 
my  friend,  who  was  then  serving  in  the  ranks 


of  the  Union  Army,  was  passing  through  a for- 
est, on  the  outskirts  of  which  there  was  a house 
belonging  to  a Confederate  captain.  It  was 
rather  late,  and  a cold,  drizzling  rain  was  fall- 
ing. The  young  soldier  saw  that  he  would  be 
forced  either  to  spend  the  night  outdoors  or  to 
ask  the  hospitality  of  the  Southerner.  He  knew 
that  in  pursuing  the  latter  course  there  was 
considerable  danger,  for  if  he  were  discovered 
to  be  a Union  soldier,  he  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a spy,  and  would  have  to  pay  the  piper.  But 
as  he  noted  the  severity  of  the  weather  he  de- 
cided that  he  must  ask  the  Southerner’s  hospi- 
tality, even  at  the  risk  of  capture. 

“As  he  neared  the  place  he  noted  with  sur- 
prise that  all  the  lights  in  the  house  were  ablaze. 
He  advanced  to  the  door  and  knocked,  but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  After  waiting  a few  mo- 
ments he  repeated  his  knock,  this  time  a little 
more  boldly.  Again  he  waited,  and  again  re- 
ceived no  answer. 

“ ‘That’s  queer,’  he  said  to  himself.  ‘There 
seems  to  be  life  enough  in  the  place;  I’ll  try 
again.’  This  he  did,  but  still  stood  unanswered. 

“He  now  tried  the  door,  and  found  it  open. 
This  surprised  him  not  a little,  and  he  became 
suspicious,  thinking  his  identity  had  been  dis- 
covered and  that  this  was  but  a trap  for  his 
capture.  As  these  thoughts  flashed  through  his 
mind  he  half  determined  to  leave  and  spend  the 
night  in  the  woods;  but  his  determination  melt- 
ed when  he  noticed  that  the  storm  had  increased 
in  violence.  So  turning  to  the  house  he  entered 
the  vestibule.  ‘I’ll  see  some  one  now,  probably 
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the  mistress/  he  said,  but  in  this  he  was  dis- 
appointed. 

“The  hall  into  which  he  had  stepped  was  long 
and  rather  narrow.  It  extended  from  the  front 
door,  by  which  he  had  entered,  to  the  rear  of 
the  house.  The  walls,  which  were  of  a white 
color,  were  rather  high.  Numerous  doors,  dark 
brown  in  color,  threw  long  shadows  across  the 
hall. 

“The  soldier  stood  for  a moment  noting  all 
these  details,  and  as  no  one  had  yet  answered 
him,  he  resolved  to  find  the  ‘mistress’  himself. 
So  he  started  down  the  long  hall  and  looked 
into  each  room.  He  saw  that  they  were  all  in 
a glare  of  light,  and  unoccupied.  Accordingly, 
he  went  to  the  next  floor,  and  to  the  next.  The 
conditions  were  the  same.  All  the  lights  ablaze, 
all  the  doors  ajar,  and  still  no  human  being. 

“ ‘Well,  I’ll  be  hanged !’  he  muttered,  as  he 
started  down  again.  As  he  reached  the  second 
floor  a low  murmuring,  as  of  a subdued  conver- 
sation, came  to  his  ears.  Suddenly  it  stopped. 

“ ‘Well,  I guess  there  is  some  one  in  the  place 
after  all/  he  said. 

“He  then  started  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sound  had  come,  but  did  not  go  far  before  he 
again  heard  it  from  an  entirely  different  loca- 
tion. As  he  went  toward  it,  it  again  stopped, 
and  in  a little  while  came  from  another  quarter. 
The  amazed  soldier  again  searched  the  house, 
and  as  he  could  not  find  any  one,  began  to  lock 
all  the  doors  and  to  extinguish  all  the  lights, 
except  in  the  room  where  he  intended  to  spend 
the  night. 

“Now,  as  he  seated  himself  in  one  of  the 
chairs,  an  uncanny  feeling  came  over  him. 
Everything  was  silent,  except  for  the  wind, 
which,  with  weird  shrieks,  rushed  around  the 
corners  of  the  house.  Outside,  the  rain  had 
turned  to  snow,  and  all  was  enveloped  in  its 
white  folds. 

“He  drew  his  chair  from  the  window  and 


began  to  think  about  the  strange  happenings. 
‘I  know  there  is  some  one  in  this  house,  who- 
ever he  be,  and  I’d  like  to  see  him.  I’m  not 
afraid  of  any  man  who  fights  fair,  but  I’ve 
good  reason  to  fear  a coward  who  fights  in  the 
dark.’  Soon  his  reflections  became  calmer,  and 
he  fell  asleep.  He  had  been  sleeping  for  some 
time  when  he  was  awakened  by  footsteps.  Slow- 
ly they  came  through  the  corridor.  They 
stopped.  Stealthily  they  came  on  again,  and 
stopped  at  his  door.  ‘That’s  my  man/  thought 
the  soldier.  Loosening  his  revolver,  he  rushed 
to  the  door  and  threw  it  open.  A dark  figure 
crouched  in  the  hall.  The  young  man  fired. 
There  was  a low  cry  of  pain,  and  a dark  form 
darted  past  him  in  the  darkness.  The  soldier 
followed  it  till  it  disappeared  down  the  stair- 
way. 

“He  returned  to  his  room,  and  for  many  min- 
utes sat  lost  in  thought.  His  thinking,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  a loud  cry  outside  the 
window,  and  then,  as  if  in  answer,  from  within 
there  came  a chorus  of  the  most  hideous  groans. 
The  soldier  arose  and  went  to  the  door.  He  was 
appalled  by  what  he  saw.  All  the  lights  which 
he  had  extinguished  were  in  full  glare;  all  the 
doors  which  he  had  locked  were  wide  open.  Thor- 
oughly frightened,  he  grabbed  up  his  coat  and 
fled  from  the  house  without  a backward  glance. 
When  he  had  run  until  the  house  was  now  al- 
most a mile  away,  he  climbed  a hill,  looked  back, 
and  saw  that  it  was  again  dark.  What  could 
it  mean  ? Surely  this  was  something  more  than 
natural ! Almost  hysterical,  he  sank  to  the 
ground,  and  was  found  later  by  a party  of  cav- 
alry, to  whom  he  told  his  strange  experience.” 

The  young  man  paused  and  looked  at  his  au- 
dience. They  presented  a peculiar  spectacle.  A 
few  were  actually  shuddering,  others  were  striv- 
ing to  look  unconcerned,  while  all  were  pale  and 
nervous.  A lurid  glare  was  cast  over  the  pic- 
ture by  the  fire  around  which  they  had  drawn 
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their  chairs.  For  a moment  they  sat  thus,  then 
the  young  man  continued: 

“It  seems  to  be  a real  spook  story,  but  my 
friend,  who  had  been  rather  skeptical  about 
this  idea,  investigated.  The  only  information 
that  I could  elicit  from  him  on  the  subject  was 
something  about  guerillas  having  made  the 
place  their  headquarters,  and  hearing  of  the 
owner’s  home-coming,  decided  to  drive  him 
away  by  making  use  of  the  current  superstition 
about  the  house.  But  my  friend  wasn’t  the 
owner,  and  you  know  the  consequences.” 

The  meeting  here  adjourned  for  the  night, 
and  all  the  members  went  out  with  rather  long 
faces.  And,  strange  to  say,  each  one  waited 


for  a partner,  as  though  he  were  afraid  to  go 
alone.  As  the  young  man  who  had  told  the 
story  was  leaving,  “Billy”  Turner  called  him 
back  and  said:  “John,  that  was  pretty  good, 
but  I can’t  see  where  the  title  comes  in.” 

“Well,  old  man,  I’ll  tell  you.  I thought  the 
others  would  notice  it  also,  but  they  were  too 
scared,  I guess.  You  see,  my  title  was  nerves 
and  nerve.  In  this  case  they  had  the  nerves, 
as  was  evident  by  their  behavior  during  the  re- 
cital of  the  story.  And  ‘Billy,’  said  Jack,  tak- 
ing a step  nearer,  “the  club  is  pretty  strict  about 
having  true  stories  told,  and  that  one  was  ficti- 
tious. Therefore,  I had  the  nerve.” 

George  D.  Bull,  Prep. 
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.Smiles 


Sparkling-  eyes 
And  dimpled  cheeks, 

Features  beaming  forth  good  cheer ; 

When  life’s  skies 
Your  sun-light  streaks 
Grief ’s  dark  clouds  must  disappear. 

Cherubs  sprung 
From  sunny  hearts 
Welcome  everywhere  you  go ; 

Never  stung 
By  sorrows  darts, 

Never  pierced  by  shafts  of  woe. 

In  life’s  book  ( 

YTour  page  delights, 

In  life’s  storm  your  ship  rides  calm; 

In  life’s  nook 
Mirth-making  sprites, 

In  life’s  strife  the  healing  balm. 

They  that  scorn 
Your  golden  beams, 

When  good  fortune’s  day  shines  bright, 

Vain  shall  mourn 
Your  sparkling  gleams 
In  misfortune’s  darkling  night. 

George  W.  S.  Black,  ’09. 
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3te  Hongfelloto  our  Rational  Poet 


It  is  not  necessary  for  an  author  to  reach 
the  zenith  of  his  art  to  be  appreciated.  There 
are  heights  to  which  few  soar  in  the  realms  of 
poetry,  and  yet  there  are  poets  who  are  called 
great,  and  rightly  so,  whose  wings  of  genius 
do  not  carry  them  so  high.  It  is  not  only  the 
works  of  the  greatest  poets  that  we  read,  but 
one  often  prefers  the  poems  of  minor  bards  to 
those 

“Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please 
him  more.” 

Despite  all  the  praise  that  has  been  showered 
on  Longfellow  during  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth,  we  must  concede  that  his 
poems,  in  range  and  power,  are  far  below  those 
of  many  other  poets.  Yet  his  works  find  their 
way  into  our  hearts,  and  charm  and  captivate 
ns  with  their  simplicity  and  sentiment.  In 
fact,  it  was  to  his  simplicity  and  sentiment,  no 
less  than  to  his  taste  and  industry  that  he  owed 
his  success  as  a poet.  He  began  wi-iting  early, 
and  did  not  wait  for  his  genius  to  develop,  but 
rather  developed  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
in  his  writings  he  was  not  original.  His  genius 
consisted  in  reproducing  all  he  had  read  or  seen, 
what  he  had  assimilated  in  his  study  and  travel. 
'As  the  sun  draws  up  moisture  from  the  ground, 
so,  too,  did  he  drink  in,  and  become  imbued 
with,  the  songs,  legends,  and  scenes  of  his  own 
and  other  lands,  and  from  this  storehouse  gave 
us  the  productions  so  dear  to  all.  He  was  not 
creative,  but  rather  recreative,  since  he  took  up 


what  was  already  in  existence  and  moulded  it 
to  a new  form.  When  he  painted  nature  it  was 
not  as  he  himself  saw  it,  but  as  he  viewed  it 
with  the  eyes  of  others.  As  he  says : 

“Let  others  traverse  sea  and  land 
And  toil  through  various  climes; 

I turn  the  world  round  with  my  hand, 
Reading  these  poets’  rhymes. 

“From  them  I learn  whatever  is 
Beneath  each  changing  zone. 

And  see,  when  looking  with  their  eyes, 
Better  than  with  mine  own.” 

Yet,  for  all  this,  his  poems  about  our  own 
land,  its  forests  and  shores,  are  better  than  those 
of  other  American  poets.  But  is  he  our  na- 
tional poet?  If  he  sang  of  scenes  and  places  as 
no  one  but  he  who  lived  among  them  could,  or 
if  he  represented  the  feeling  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, then  he  may  be  justly  called  our  national 
poet.  Whether  he  fulfilled  these  conditions  or 
not  may  be  seen  from  his  works. 

In  Hiawatha,  Longfellow  treats  the  Indian 
as  he  really  was,  not  as  others  had  before  de- 
picted him,  as  a savage,  or  as  a white  man  with 
feathers  and  paint.  He  represented  the  Indian 
as  he  was  before  the  advent  of  the  settlers,  and 
gives  us  the  Indian’s  legends  and  beliefs,  his 
customs  and  manners,  from  the  Indian’s  point 
of  view.  It  seems  wonderful  that  he  could  rep- 
resent scenes  and  customs  with  which  he  him- 
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self  was  not  familiar,  but  which  he  had  learnt 
from  the  books  of  others. 

In  Evangeline  he  draws  different  pictures  of 
our  own  land,  of  Acadia  in  the  days  of  the 
French  settlers,  of  the  Mississippi,  the  great  un- 
explored West;  he  paints  all  faithfully.  Yet  it 
is  not  so  much  these  we  follow,  as  the  pathetic 
figure  of  Evangeline  herself,  in  her  wanderings. 
It  is  this  spiritual  love  prompting  such  sacrifice 
on  her  part  which  makes  it  not  only  a poem  of 
our  land  but  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  nations. 
This  poem,  though  in  it  he  sings  of  a tradition 
of  American  history,  and  of  scenes  and  places 
American,  yet  is  one  that  appeals  not  only  to 
Americans  but  to  all,  of  whatever  nation  they 
may  be,  who  read  it.  And  so  this  cannot  be 
said  to  be  entirely  national.  Miles  Standish  is 
somewhat  of  a companion  piece  to  Evangeline. 
Longfellow  here  offers  us  a romantic  picture  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  of  the  early  Puritan 
settlers. 

These  three  poems,  his  longest  and  perhaps 
his  best,  at  least  his  most  American,  inspire  pa- 
triotism. Yet,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  has  not  lived  among  such  scenes, 
but  has  learnt  them  through  others,  we  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  be  called  altogether  national. 
It  seems  as  if  any  one,  even  a foreigner,  with 
Longfellow's  recreative  genius,  could,  using  the 
same  means  as  he  did,  give  us  poems  filled  with 
the  same  patriotic  inspiration. 

Longfellow  had  the  usual  Northern  longing 
for  warmer  climes,  for  softer  winds  and  skies ; 
he  loved  the  smooth  tongues  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
So  we  find  that  many  of  his  greatest  works 
were  taken  from  those  languages,  either  as 
translations  or  in  material  borrowed  from  them. 
In  his  travels  through  Europe  he  did  not  spend 
his  time  in  idle  wonderment  at  the  beauties  he 
saw,  but  employed  it  in  giving  us  songs  of  these 
lands  and  their  beauty.  He  sang  the  lays  of  all 
nations,  not  only  of  America. 


The  colonists  who  settled  in  America  came 
from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  as  they 
kept  together  in  large  numbers,  and  in  certain 
places,  they  were  sure  to  transplant  the  customs 
of  their  old  land  to  America.  So  different  ideas 
as  well  as  customs  were  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  nation  was  made  up 
of  all  people  and  of  all  nationalities.  Our  na- 
tion represented  the  blending  of  all  these  peo- 
ples, and  was  the  product  of  the  mixing  and 
intermingliDg  of  ail  these  different  ideas  and 
customs.  In  other  words,  our  nation  is  a cos- 
mopolitan nation.  A poet,  then,  to  be  national, 
would  have  to  unite  all  these  different  ideas, 
customs,  and  manners.  His  composition  would 
have  to  represent  them  all,  or  else  fail  to  be 
truly  national,  since  otherwise  it  would  not 
represent  the  national  feeling. 

The  spirit  of  the  New  England  colonies  was, 
because  of  their  settlers,  Puritanical.  Its  early 
writers  had  produced  principally  religious 
works.  And  so  this  was  the  spirit  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Longfellow,  being  a New 
Englander,  showed  his  Puritan  ancestry  and  en- 
vironment. Many  of  his  poems  are  lyrical  homi- 
lies, such  as  surely  pleased  the  descendants  of 
the  serious  and  narrow-minded  Puritans.  In 
fact,  he  often  went  out  of  his  way  to  point  a 
moral,  or  to  preach  a sermon.  He  seldom  had 
place  in  his  poems  for  humor.  All  this,  no 
doubt,  had  a good  effect,  but  it  showed  that  he 
was  a sectional  poet,  not  a poet  representing  the 
united  feelings  of  all  parts  of  the  country. 

And  so,  though  Longfellow  was  the  first  to 
give  us  the  legends  of  our  own  land  properly, 
to  give  us  a story  of  American  history ; though 
he  was  the  one  who  helped  to  quicken  the  new 
world  sense  of  beauty,  and  lead  a movement 
which  precedes  the  rising  of  a national  school, 
yet  he  was  not  a national  poet.  The  absence  of 
great  height  and  depth  of  passion,  of  mad  waste 
of  life,  of  crime  and  terror  in  his  works,  and 
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instead  of  these  liis  simple  manner  of  touching 
the  human  heart  make  him  dear  to  the  home. 
He  will  be  loved  as  the  poet  of  the  domestic 
affections,  the  singer  of  the  fireside,  the  quiet 
lover  of  “the  children’s  hour.”  Niagara  does 
not  thunder  in  his  verse,  nor  does  the  mystery 
of  the  forest,  the  vast  reach  of  prairie,  speak 
from  his  musings.  But  the  simple  beauty  of 
the  “Hire  of  Drift-Wood,”  the  tender  pathos  of 


“Resignation,”  will  always  make  an  appeal  that 
will  ever  find  an  answer  in  human  hearts.  Those 
who  can  neither  understand  nor  like  the  passion 
of  Byron  or  Shelley,  nor  the  subtlety  of  Tenny- 
son, will  hear  with  Longfellow 

“farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead.” 

Joseph  E.  Brady,  ’09. 
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Ye  grand  old  monarelis  ’neath  whose  sheltering  sway, 
In  youth’s  bright  dream,  when  wearied  of  the  day, 

I oft  reposed:  ye  stately  giants,  ye 

Whose  arms  outstretched,  protecting,  sheltered  me, 

My  homage  deign ! Storm-wrought  and  rudely  tossed 
By  winds  conflicting,  chilled  by  winter’s  frost, 

Ye  rise  triumphant,  shaking  off  the  pall 
Of  wintry  death,  and  bowing  to  the  call 
Of  verdant  spring,  come  forth  in  budding  life, 

To  lull  to  thoughts  of  peace  from  student  strife 
Our  boyish  hearts.  Not  monarchs  to  destroy 
By  ill-used  power,  nor  giants  to  employ 
God-given  strength  to  crush  to  earth  the  weak, 

But  nature’s  silent  guardians,  passive,  meek. 

Ye  boon-dispensing,  stately  Fordham  elms, 

Fit  relics  of  the  grandeur  which  the  realms 
Of  earthly  paradise  displayed  of  old, 

What  countless  tales  of  bygone  days  ye  hold ! 

Wm.  P.  O’Malley,  ’84. 


•The  above  composition  was  found  by  the  editor  in  a heap  of  musty 
manuscripts  in  the  Students’  library.  He  has  the  assurance  that  the  poem 
was  not  published  before.  The  author  will  not  read  his  lines,  as  he  now 
rests  “ ’neath  other  sheltering  sway.”  We  publish  the  poem  for  old  sake’s 
sake. 


Harsittj  Jkttfktits 


TRACK. 

The  games  of  the  Y.  Y.  A.  C.,  held  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  on  March  12,  1907,  were  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  indoor  athletic  meets  of 
the  year.  The  entries  of  the  leading  athletes 
of  the  college  world  added  much  to  the  program, 
and  gave  an  intercollegiate  tone  to  the  affair. 
The  bright  particular  star  of  the  evening  was 
Hillman,  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  C.,  who  defeated  Tay- 
lor, the  negro  runner  of  the  U.  of  Penn.,  one 
of  the  foremost  college  athletes  of  the  country, 
and  Sheppard  and  Bacon  of  the  Irish  A.  C.,  in 
a special  600-yard  event.  FordhanTs  entries 
were  all  for  one  event,  the  60-yard  dash.  The 
hardest  race  of  the  meet,  after  the  600-yard 
special,  was  the  semi-final  heat  of  the  sixty. 
Ten  yards  from  the  tape  it  looked  as  if  Bob 
Cloughen  had  been  called  upon  to  do  too  much. 
Every  starter  had  several  feet  in  his  favor,  but 
Bob  finished  with  a burst  of  speed  which 
brought  the  spectators — of  whom  there  were 
fully  ten  thousand — to  their  feet.  This  heat 
made  Bob  the  favorite  for  the  final.  When  it 
was  announced  that  he  had  won  his  semi-final 
in  6 2-5  seconds  he  was  given  a grand  ovation 
by  the  crowd.  The  final  beat  of  the  sixty  re- 
solved itself  into  what  was  practically  an  inter- 
collegiate event.  Worrells  of  Pennsylvania,  But- 
ler of  Yale,  a Princeton  man,  Crockett  of 
the  FT.  Y.  A.  C.,  and  Cloughen  of  Ford- 
ham,  lined  up  for  the  starter’s  pistol.  All 
got  under  way  with  the  flash  of  the  gun,  and 


Bob  Cloughen  again  moved  through  his  field 
and  won  the  final  handily.  The  intercollegiate 
relay  race  between  Pennsylvania,  Yale,  and  Cor- 
nell, was  won  by  Cornell.  Pennsylvania  was 
looked  upon  by  many  as  a probable  winner,  but 
Captain  With  am  on  the  first  relay  ran  a nail 
into  his  foot,  and  Cartmell  lost  his  shoe  on  the 
first  lap.  The  1ST.  Y.  A.  C.  relay  team  defeated 
the  Irish  A.  C.,  easily  winning  the  event  by  40 
yards.  College  men  took  places  in  almost  every 
event.  The  meet  itself  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  year,  and  attracted  an  unusually  large 
crowd. 

BASEBALL. 

Fordham  3,  Princeton  1. 

On  April  6 Fordham  journeyed  to  the  lair 
of  the  Tiger  and  administered  a decisive  defeat 
to  Princeton  by  the  score  of  3 to  1.  The  out- 
come was  a severe  jolt  to  Princeton  after  the 
work  she  had  been  doing  in  the  South.  Prince- 
ton was  outplayed  and  outbatted.  Mahoney  at 
all  times  had  the  Tigers  at  his  mercy ; he  ex- 
hibited excellent  speed,  and  had  a fine  assort- 
ment of  curves,  only  two  hits  being  made  off 
his  delivery.  Drewes,  for  Princeton,  pitched 
well,  but  Fordham  hit  him  at  opportune  times. 
Princeton  scored  first.  In  the  second  inning 
Throckmorton  reached  first  on  a fielder’s  choice, 
stole  second,  and  scored  when  Gargan  let  Coo- 
ney’s grounder  get  by  him.  Fordham’s  first 
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score  came  in  the  sixth,  when  A.  Schiess  hit 
safely  to  left,  was  sacrificed  by  Mahoney,  and 
scored  on  Coffey’s  out  at  first.  In  the  seventh 
inning  Hartman,  in  left  field,  gave  a great  exhi- 
bition of  how  to  pull  down  the  high  ones.  He 
chased  all  over  the  field  after  two  bingoes  that 
certainly  looked  good  for  three  bases.  Fordham 
scored  again  in  the  eighth.  Coffey  led  off  with  a 
safe  drive  to  center,  stole  second  and  third,  and 
scored  when  E.  Schiess  was  thrown  out  at  first. 
In  the  ninth,  A.  Schiess  added  another  tally. 
Princeton  tried  to  rally  in  the  last  inning,  but 
the  excellent  battery  work  of  Mahoney  and 
McDonald  was  too  much  for  them.  Among  the 
spectators  was  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland. 

The  score: 

FORDHAM. 


123456789 
Fordham...  00000101  1 — 3 

Princeton.  ..01000000  0 — 1 

Two-base  hit — McDonald.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Mahoney  1,  off  Drewes  1.  Struck  out — By 
Mahoney  6,  by  Drewes  6.  Sacrifice  hits — Ma- 
honey 2,  Wister.  Stolen  bases — Coffey  2, 
Throckmorton.  Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  30 
minutes.  Umpire — Mr.  Hassett. 

Fordham  6,  St.  John’s  College  1. 

Fordham  opened  the  season  on  April  3 by 
defeating  St.  John’s  College,  of  Brooklyn,  by 
the  score  of  6 to  1.  The  day  was  very  cold,  and 
bad  for  baseball.  After  seven  innings  the  game 
was  called. 


Hartman,  If 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Batteries — Kellar  and  Hevdorf,  Egan,  Me- 

A.  Schiess,  2b 

2 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Donald  and  Gargan. 

Mahoney,  p 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Egan,  rf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bowdoin  8,  Fordham  4. 

Coffey,  ss 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

E.  Schiess,  3b 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Fordham  suffered  its  first  defeat  of  the  season 

Gargan,  lb 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

on  April  4,  at  the  hands  of  Bowdoin,  by  a score 

Baldwin,  cf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

of  8 to  4.  Fordham  was  without  the  services  of 

McDonald,  c 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

Captain  McDonald.  Both  pitchers  were  effec- 
tive in  spite  of  the  extreme  cold,  but  Fordham 

Totals 

3 

4 

27 

14 

4 

made  some  costly  errors.  Fordham  started  off 
in  the  first  inning,  and  scored  twice.  Bowdoin 

PRINCETON. 

R 

H 

O 

A 

E 

scored  once  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  a 
comedy  of  errors  gave  the  visitors  four  more. 

Newcomb,  cf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fordham  had  the  bases  populous  in  the  eighth, 

Vaughan,  ss 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

but  could  not  score.  Bowdoin  added  to  her 

Harlan,  If 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

score  in  the  eighth  and  ninth. 

Wister,  rf 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

The  score: 

McLean,  lb 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1 

BOWDOIN. 

Throckmorton,  2b 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

R H O A E 

Fish,  3b 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Abbott,  If 1 1 1 0 0 

Cooney,  c 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

Stanwood,  3b 2 1 2 2 0 

Drewes,  p 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Bower,  ss 1 1 0 1 0 

File,  p 2 1 1 7 0 

Totals 

1 

2 

27 

13 

2 

Hanahan,  lb 1 2 13  0 0 

VARSITY  ATHLETICS 
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Totals 


FORDHAM. 


A.  Schiess,  2b. 
Mahoney,  p.  . . 

Egan,  rf 

Coffey,  ss 

E.  Schiess,  3b. 
McCarthy,  lb . 
Baldwin,  cf . . . 
Gargan,  e. . . . 
Heydorf,  p.  . . 

Totals 


Bowdoin....  0 
Fordham.  . . 2 


2 3 4 5 

14  0 0 


0 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

8 

9 

27 

13 

3 

R 

H 

O 

A 

E 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

1 

0 

1 

16 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

6 

1 

I 

19 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

0 

1 

2- 

-8 

0 

0 

0 

0—4 

Left  on  bases — Fordham  6,  Bowdoin  4.  Two- 
base  hits — Harris,  Stanwood.  Sacrifice  hit — 
Mahoney.  Stolen  bases — Coffey,  Abbott,  Stan- 
wood, Manter,  Mahoney,  McCarthy.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  File  3,  off  Heydorf  1.  Struck  out — 
By  File  8,  by  Mahoney  2,  by  Heydorf  2.  Hits — 
Off  Mahoney,  6 in  8 innings ; off  Heydorf,  3 in 
1 inning.  Umpire — Mr.  Cullem.  Time  of 
srame — 1 hour  and  45  minutes. 


SECOND  ■’VARSITY  TEAM. 

Mr.  Fred  Smith  has  kindly  volunteered  to  act 
as  coach  for  the  second  team  during  his  spare 
time.  In  such  competent  hands  we  feel  that  the 
success  of  the  team  is  assured.  Fordham  has 


turned  out  the  most  finished  baseball  teams  in 
her  history  under  the  coaching  of  Mr.  Smith. 
Fortunately,  the  system  of  coaching  used  by 
Billy  Keane,  ’03,  for  the  ’Varsity,  and  by  Louis 
Hartman,  ’05,  for  the  Prep.,  is  the  same  as 
that  by  which  Mr.  Smith  made  these  two  gen- 
tlemen finished  ball  players.  This  similarity  of 
sj’-stem  will  go  a long  way  toward  developing 
available  ’Varsity  material  for  several  years  to 
come.  Now  that  the  Second  Team  is  under 
the  master  hand  of  our  coaching  system,  we 
shall  watch  its  career  with  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  We  feel  sure  that  before  the  season 
closes  this  team  will  be  playing  first-class  base- 
ball in  a systematic  and  intelligent  way. 


SCHEDULE  OF  THE  SECOND  ’VARSITY  TEAM. 


April  11. 
13. 
17. 

20. 

27. 

May  7. 
9. 

11. 

15. 

22. 

30. 

31. 

June  5. 


St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Fordham. 

X.  Y.  Training  School,  at  Fordham. 
Centenary  Institute,  at  Hacketts- 
town,  X.  J. 

Yale  Second,  at  Fordham. 

St.  John’s  College,  at  Fordham. 
Xewark  High  School,  at  Fordham. 
St.  Joseph’s  College,  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

Columbia  Second,  at  Fordham. 
Eastman’s  Business  College,  at 
Poughkeepsie. 

Hotchkiss  School,  at  Lakeville,  Ct. 
Yale  Freshman,  at  Xew  Haven. 
Brown  Freshman,  at  Fordham. 
Betts  Academy,  at  Stamford,  Ct. 


Manager  Shankey  is  negotiating  for  other 
games,  which  are  to  be  added  to  the  present 
schedule  when  arrangements  now  pending  are 
completed. 

The  basketball  F for  the  season  of  1907  was 
awarded  to  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Mahoney,  Siskind, 
and  Casey.  Chris.  Mahoney  was  elected  captain 
of  next  year’s  team. 
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iporbfjamenSta 


1 mak’  da  laf*  for  evera  one 
Weeth  ever  i’  llieeng  I say 
An’  ‘den  dey  teasa  me  jus’  for  fun 
An*  kida  me  all  da  day. 

But  I go  back  to  sunna  “It" 

1 mean  da  Longa  Islan*Ceet 
An*  teacha  da  Greek  to  Dagoman 
For  1 no  lika  da  ‘Merican 


No  tengo  No  tengo 

1 am  not  a gringo 

Senor  --  you  are  trying  to  vex; 

I'm  the  wop  don’t  you  see 
From  fair  Monterey 

Whom  the  sweet  Senoritas  call  “Mex“ 

With  my  tinkling  guitar 

And  my  3 cent  cigar 

I’m  the  idol  ta!  ta!  of  “The  Sex” 


Bah  Jove!  Old  Chap  I say,  I say 
That  beastly  florists  too  blaise 
You  know  he  brought  the  vi’lets 
When  I chanced  to  be  away 
But  gad!  I wouldn’t  give  a care 
If  he’d  but  left  the  vi’lets  there 
For  I was  in  a fix  you  see 
“ The  blasted  flowers  were’nt  for  me" 


Ta!  Ta!  Well  here  I am 
The  same  old  fusser,  yes. 

If  you  are  wrise 
To  this  disguise 
My  name  you’ll  surely  guess. 

But  should  you  cruelly  suffer 
From  deep  anxiety. 

Well  ask  the  girls,  the  girls,  the  girls- 
l m Teddy  H you  see. 


Perhaps  we  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
new  head  line  on  our  column,  and  perhaps  we’ll 
be  arrested  when  they  recognize  themselves.  I 
needn’t  say  who  the  first  one  is;  you  all  know. 
’Twould  be  useless  for  me  to  name  the  second ; 
he’s  well  enough  known.  As  for  the  third  and 
fourth,  you  can  guess  for  yourselves.  But  why 
are  they  there  ? What  entitled  them  to  so  much 
glory?  Well,  here  it  is : According  to  the  rules 
and  regulations,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  ‘‘Rap  and  Hammer  Club,”  a man  is  entitled 
to  have  his  picture  printed  when  he  has  received 
the  required  number  of  knocks ; and  inasmuch 
as  the  gentlemen  in  question  have  been  endowed 
with  an  abundance  of  good  nature,  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  the  R.  and  H.  Club  we  print  these 
cartoons,  and  trust  that  their  lovely  disposi- 
tions will  not  be  shaken. 


Beginning  the  first  of  March,  according  to  the 
grand  old  custom  at  Fordham,  the  Seniors, 
every  evening,  immediately  after  dinner,  will 
assemble  in  front  of  the  outdoor  tank,  and 
march  thence  to  the  old  common  on  the  north 
campus,  to  sing.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  senior  class  is  so  large,  the  march  will 
commence  a little  earlier  this  year.  The  Jun- 
iors and  Sophs  will  act  as  guards,  and  prevent 
outsiders  from  picking  flowers  from  the  rose 
beds  on  the  campus.  No  admission  will  be 
charged,  and  on  every  Wednesday  evening  two 
undergrads,  probably  Alex,  and  George,  will 
give  a little  song  and  dance  with  their  new  hats 
on,  after  the  last  chorus.  The  Freshmen  will 
serve  the  spread  each  evening,  as  they  are  learn- 
ing how  to  be  good  waiters. 
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This  one  needs  to  be  brushed  up  a little,  lest 
some  one  get  tangled  trying  to  fathom  it. 

A certain  fellow  on  the  corridor  says  he 
knows  a young  lady  of  the  brunette  type  who 
used  to  put  her  hair  up  in  kids  in  order  to  curl 
it.  She  also  used  a rat  to  make  it  look  fuller. 
One  day  she  thought  she’d  like  to  be  a blonde, 
and  applied  peroxide  (that  poisonous  stuff!) 
and  the  kids  died ; the  rat  also  dyed.  She’s  been 
locked  up  since  in  Auburn. 

Peanut,  with  his  little  eyes, 

Tried  to  see  the  euchre  prize. 

“Charles  Augustus,  as  I live, 

You  are  too  in-qui-si-tive.” 

Kid  Doyle  walked  down  the  corridor  the  other 
evening  in  a.  sleeveless  Jersey,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  his  neighbors,  when  some  one 
said:  “James,  you  shouldn’t  expose  yourself 
so,”  and  the  Kid  (good  at  repartee  as  Alex, 
would  have  it)  called  back,  “Why  the  James- 
town Tri-Centennial  exposes  itself.” 

John  (President  of  The  Children’s  Club) 
read  a magazine  advertisement  on  the  advan- 
tages of  using  a prophylactic  tooth-brush,  and 
resolved  to  get  one.  One  morning  during  the 
Easter  vacation  he  walked  down  Main  Street 
in  Paterson,  1ST.  J.,  and  spied  a drug  store.  En- 
tering, he  approached  the  clerk,  and  asked  in 
a loud  voice:  “Please  give  me  an  artophylax 
tooth  brush.” 

“Chilty,”  one  of  the  nicest  boys  on  the  cor- 
ridor, and  somewhat  of  “a  ladies’  man,”  is 
a fellow  who  believes  in  “calling  alone.”  Re- 
cently he  put  on  a clean  collar  and  his  new 
button  shoes,  and  started  out.  To  the  several 
inquiries  as  to  where  he  was  going,  he  would 
only  say  “down  town,”  and  laugh.  When  he 
reached  his  destination  he  was  having  a nice  time 
watching  the  sun  fade  the  parlor  carpet,  when 
Bessie  Fitz,  one  of  the  famous  Fitz  sisters,  of 


Fordham,  and  the  “Wily  Wop”  walked  in.  “This 
is  your  spot,  Mex,”  “and  this  is  yours,  Jack.” 
Chilty  got  a “spot,”  too,  they  say,  but  The  Fuss- 
ers  took  all  the  nerve  out  of  Chilty,  and  he  al- 
most reneged  when  they  were  singing  “The  Kiss 
Kiss  Kiss  Song.” 

The  “Delineator  Twins,”  or  sometimes  called 
the  “Ladies  Home  Journal  Twins,”  have  new 
bonnets  that  are  quite  fetching.  They  may  be 
seen  any  afternoon  on  the  boulevard  in  front 
of  DeGroot’s. 

Say,  Jake,  it’s  hard  luck  about  “poor  John” 
Doe,  isn’t  it? 

Lee  (Mass.)  Gazette:  Charley  Casey  is  home 
from  school,  and  the  towns  people  will  assem- 
ble on  Monday  night  next  to  hear  him  tell  his 
experiences  in  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
which,  we  understand,  he  visits  quite  often. 
Everyone  is  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
Charley,  and  we’ll  give  you  the  time  of  your 
life  after  the  meetin’  Monday  night.  (Kirk- 
ville  papers  please  copy.) 

Fordham  may  be  duly  proud  of  her  Junior 
Class  on  account  of  the  very  select  Prom  on 
April  3.  No  former  Fordham  event,  whether 
under  Student  or  Alumni  auspices,  can  in  any 
way  compare  with  the  effort  of  this  year’s  Jun- 
ior Class.  The  dance  orders  were  memorable 
souvenirs,  the  music  high  class,  the  supper  ex- 
cellent, the  crowd — well,  the  crowd  couldn’t 
have  been  better  had  it  been  made  to  order.  We 
extend  to  the  Juniors  our  congratulations,  and 
trust  that  next  year’s  class  will  give  us  some- 
thing similar  to  it  in  brilliance  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

The  University  Garage  on  the  South  Campus, 
which  was  erected  last  year,  now  contains  twen- 
ty-threa  machines.  Termini  recently  brought 
an  Italian  racer  up  and  stalled  it  there,  and 
Murray  Quinn  is  thinking  about  buying  a new 
“Singer.” 

Poor  Wop ! He  is  getting  ready  to  go  on 
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the  sleigh  ride,  and  Murray  I.  is  upstairs  get- 
ting dressed  to  go  to  Keith’s. 

We  have  a great  one  about  “Gin,”  but  we 
have  not  enough  room  to  put  it  in  this  issue; 
wait  for  the  next  number. 

Got  the  number,  fellows?  You  all  saw  him 
hit  me.  I’ll  get  you.  Yes?  Certainly  not.  And 
John  stopped  beating  the  drum. 

If  you  are  going  to  a dance,  and  are  minus 
a girl,  and  you  want  one  very  much,  apply  to 
“Clifford  Sweetest”  (as  the  girls  call  him).  For 
references,  apply  to  Heinie. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Children’s  Club 
writes  a twelve-page  letter  three  times  a week, 
and  always  addresses  it  to  the  same  one.  Now, 
if  it  isn’t  enough  to  wear  a gray  suit,  a gray 
tie,  a pair  of  gray  socks,  gray  gloves,  a gray 
overcoat,  gray  spats,  a gray  shirt,  and  carry 
a gray  umbrella,  without  writing  a dozen  pages 
on  gray  writing  paper — well,  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  liable  to  become  serious.  I wouldn’t 
care  to  divulge  the  name  of  the  gentleman  in 
question,  but  you  may  notice  he  wears  the  medal 
he  won  for  the  fat  men’s  race  attached  to  a 
gray  watchfob.  He’s  a grea — big  fellow. 

“If  you  are  going  to  have  a sleigh  party  put 
my  name  down.”  And  he  ran  all  the  way  from 
Fordham  to  have  his  name  put  down  before 
the  list  was  filled.  Can’t  fool  the  Ass’t  Man- 
ager of  Basketball. 


Did  you  recognize  the  handwriting  on  that 
telegram?  Jimmy  Doyle  made  the  break  (in- 
tentionally? No),  and  tried  to  pass  it  off  on 
Gin ; and  we  would  put  it  in  about  Gin,  only 
his  name  has  appeared  here  so  many  times  that 
the  type  is  worn  out,  as  he  says.  Jake  can 
prove  this  by  “an  hysterical  argument.” 

Barrett  went  to  the  Princeton  game,  and  got 
there  when  the  seventh  inning  was  being  played. 
He  was  so  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  won- 
derful sights  of  Trenton  that  he  could  not  tear 
himself  away.  As  it  is  quite  a treat  for  some 
of  the  New  York  State  farmers  from  Buffalo 
and  Rochester  to  see  a really  civilized  and  beau- 
tiful city,  we  do  not  blame  him  for  delaying. 

One  of  our  former  articles  reappears  in  plate 
on  another  page.  For  its  artistic  reproduction 
we  are  indebted  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  Mr. 
P.  Costello,  one  of  the  famous  penmen  of  our 
country.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Crane’s  family,  and  thought  it  an  honor  to 
be  able  to  aid  in  the  perpetuation  of  a little 
history.  The  illuminated  original  manuscript 
is  a treasured  gift  of  the  family  of  Louis  and 
Henry  Hartman.  We  take  the  opportunity  they 
have  given  us  of  honoring  the  memory  of  the 
faithful  young  servant  of  God,  and  we  thank 
Mr.  Costello,  and  compliment  him  upon  his 
art. 


jflUefckal  #tlfool,  1906-1907 

REV.  DANIEL  J.  QUINN,  S.  J. 

‘ 'President  of  Fordham  University 

JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.D.,  Ph.  D.,  LLD., 

Acting  Dean 
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MEDICAL  NOTES. 

In  this  issue  we  print  another  of  the  series  of 
pictures  begun  last  year  of  our  professors  in 
the  School  of  Medicine. 

A series  of  illustrated  lectures  on  Public 
Health  Problems  and  Hygiene  was  given  on 
the  Tuesdays  of  April,  at  4 P.M.,  at  the  Medical 
School.  The  lectures  and  their  subjects  were 
as  follows: 

April  9. — “The  City’s  Health.”  Thomas  Dar- 
lington, M.D.,  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  New  York  City. 

April  16. — “The  City  and  Tuberculosis.” 


April  23.— “The  City  and  Typhoid.” 

John  S.  Billings,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Chief 
of  Division  of  Communicable  Dis- 
eases, New  York  Department  of 
Health. 

April  30. — “The  City  and  School  Health.” 

John  J.  Cronin,  M.D.,  New  York 
Department  of  Health. 

Dr.  Walsh,  the  Acting  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  in  a very  pleasant  address,  introduced 
Dr.  Thomas  Darlington  to  the  enthusiastic  au- 
dience of  doctors  and  students  as  the  first  lec- 
turer. Dr.  Darlington’s  subject  was  not  only 
practical,  but  interesting  in  every  detail.  To 
prove  that  the  department  of  which  he  is  the 
head  is  a necessity,  and  one  that  should  receive 
the  undivided  support  not  only  of  the  medical 
profession,  but  also  of  the  laity,  and  that  the 
work  engaged  in  by  the  Health  Board,  though 
unrestricted  and  unlimited  in  its  powers,  though 
widespread  and  diffuse  in  its  purpose,  though 
its  field  is  vast  and  deep,  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  every  individual,  notwithstanding 
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what  its  opponents  may  say,  the  learned  doctor 
brought  home  clearly  and  forcibly  to  his  audi- 
ence by  a wealth  of  material  in  facts  and  figures, 
based  on  cogent  arguments  and  supported  by 
picture  views,  the  weight  of  which  would  make 
the  most  pessimistic  listener  shake  and  trem- 
ble, at  the  splendid  work  which  is  being  so  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  for  the  betterment  of  the 
public  health  in  our  city.  Dr.  Darlington  is 
an  interesting,  witty,  and  persuasive  speaker, 
with  a pleasing  personality  and  an  inviting 
manner.  His  delivery  was  easy,  his  style  clear 
and  pointed,  and  his  earnestness  of  purpose  held 
his  audience  from  beginning  to  end.  He  was 
perfectly  at  home  with  his  subject,  and  his 
treatment  of  it  was  scholarly. 

Going  into  the  milk  and  water  supplies,  the 
two  most  agitated  public  health  questions  of  the 
day,  the  eminent  lecturer  exposed  the  conditions 
of  the  creameries,  and  laid  bare  the  manner  in 
which  both  milk  and  water  become  infected  by 
unsanitary  conditions.  This  was  the  first  of 
the  series  of  lectures  on  Public  Health  Prob- 
lems and  Hygiene,  and  it  was  a success,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  due  to  the  scholarly 
and  learned  exposition  of  the  subject  by  our 
esteemed  lecturer,  whom  we  hope  to  hear  again. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
Thomas  Darlington,  M.D.,  Commissioner  of 
Health  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Sanitary  Science,  with  John  J.  Cronin, 
M.D.,  as  Adjunct  Professor. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Merrigan,  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy, has  been  drilling  the  second-year  men  for 
their  final  examination  in  anatomy,  with  that 
personal  supervision,  persistency,  and  earnest- 
ness which  would  do  justice  to  the  knights  of 
old  or  the  minute  men  of  the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Sorapure,  Professor  of  Pathology  and 
Histology,  has  pierced  the  hearts  of  most  of 
the  first-year  men  with  his  arrows  of  wit  and 
wisdom.  The  Freshmen  are  extremely  fortu- 


nate in  having  the  teaching  of  a man  whose 
untiring  energy  and  zeal  in  their  behalf  has 
been  characteristic  of  him  who  has  had  them 
in  charge  in  the  department  of  Histology. 

Pulmonary  diseases,  which  cause  such  a 
dreadful  mortality  in  our  city,  is  to  become  a 
special  department  in  our  school,  under  the  di- 
rection of  J.  Edward  Stubbert,  M.D.,  Profes- 
sor, and  Edward  R.  Maloney,  M.D.,  Lecturer. 

Realizing  that  medicine  is  not  a theoretical 
science,  but  a practical  one,  the  faculty  have, 
after  serious  deliberation,  abandoned  didactic 
lectures,  and  the  course  of  instruction  hence- 
forth will  be  by  recitations  from  standard  text- 
books, by  demonstrations,  and  by  bedside  in- 
struction. 

Following  out  the  new  method  of  instruction, 
which  will  be  inaugurated  next  term,  a series  of 
practical  lessons  in  comparative  anatogy  and 
physiology  will  be  given  to  the  first-year  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logical Park. 

In  connection  with  the  New  York  Botanical 
Gardens,  a series  of  demonstrations  will  be 
given  in  applied  botany  in  relation  to  medicine. 

The  clinical  facilities  which  are  offered  to  the 
students  of  Fordham  are  second  to  none  in  this 
city.  All  the  hospitals  of  the  Bronx,  together 
with  the  hospital  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  have- 
thrown  open  their  doors  to  the  Fordham  medi- 
cal students.  The  size  of  the  classes  insures 
a thorough  training  in  clinical  work.  With 
the  growth  of  the  classes  ample  clinical  facili- 
ties will  be  provided. 

The  list  of  new  additions  to  the  faculty  for 
next  year,  which  will  be  made  public  later,  con- 
tains the  names  of  many  well-known  men,  men 
who  have  a high  professional  standing  and  who 
have  had  years  of  experience  as  teachers,  quali- 
fications by  which  we  will  be  assured  of  a mod- 
ern and  thorough  course. 

Reading  the  papers  lately  and  studying  the 
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brain  seem  to  have  given  the  second-year  stu- 
dents that  malady  known  as  “brain  storms.” 
Beware ! 

The  members  of  the  Freshman  class  wish  to 
offer  their  sincere  sympathy  to  their  fellow 
classmate,  John  Evers,  and  his  family,  at  the 
loss  of  his  mother. 

Thomas  J.  Gallon,  Jr.,  Med.  ’10. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  NOTES 

Dr.  Victor  Edgar  Sorapure  is  an  old  Jesuit 
boy.  He  received  his  academic  education  and 
his  course  in  arts  at  Saint  George’s  College, 
Kingston,  J amaic-a,  an  institution  whose  alumni 
have  been  making  history  in  fields  professional 
from  the  first  landing  of  the  French  from  Hayti 
down  to  a few  weeks  ago,  when  the  old  college, 
Swettenharn  notwithstanding,  threw  open  its 
doors,  and  became  the  American  hospital  during 
the  earthquake. 

From  Saint  George’s,  Doctor  Sorapure  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh — Queen  City  of  univer- 
sity cities — and  there  at  the  university  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  where,  after  five 
years  of  hard  work  and  searching  examinations, 
he  carried  off  with  honors  the  coveted  degrees 
of  M.B.,  B.Ch.,  and  B.A.O.,  the  prestige  of 
which  brings  students  from  every  nation  of  the 
earth. 

On  the  completion  of  a course  distinguished 
even  in  distinguished  Edinburgh,  the  doctor 
took  up  post-graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Saint  Andrews,  Dundee,  the  oldest  univer- 
sity in  Scotland,  and  served  his  term  there  as 
house  physic-kin  at  the  Royal  Hospital.  Dr. 


Sorapure  then  returned  to  Jamaica,  where  for 
five  years  he  was  in  practice  as  chief  surgeon 
to  the  Port  Maria  Government  General  Hos- 
pital. On  the  completion  of  this  period  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  resumed  post-graduate 
work,  first  as  house  surgeon  at  the  Liverpool 
Stanley  Hospital,  and  then  as  assistant  surgeon 
to  the  Liverpool  South  Hospital.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  the  post  of  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Woman’s  Gynecological  Hospital,  and  Lying-in 
Hospital,  Liverpool,  an  honor  won  on  the 
strength  of  a brilliant  course  under  Sir  William 
MacEwan,  of  Glasgow,  a surgeon  of  intemar 
tional  repute,  and  the  acknowledged  leading 
brain  surgeon  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Sorapure  then  became  chief  of  the  sur- 
gical staff  in  the  Women’s  and  Children’s  Hos- 
pital in  London,  where,  owing  to  his  research 
work  done  in  the  gynecological  departments  of 
the  famous  Thompson-Yates  Pathological  Insti- 
tute, his  success  was  assured. 

His  term  finished  in  London,  Dr.  Sorapure- 
then  presented  himself  for  examination  for  a 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
(Edinburgh),  and,  to  epitomize  the  story  of  a< 
difficult  achievement,  came  out  with  the  coveted 
F.R.C.S.,  the  highest  surgical  distinction  to  be 
earned  beyond  the  seas. 

This  accomplished,  after  a holiday  and  a well- 
deserved  rest  from  his  labors,  the  doctor  came 
to  Fordham  University  Medical  School  to  take 
the  chairs  of  Histology  and  Pathology,  where 
his  students  cordially  appreciate  his  rounded 
experience  and  his  sympathetic  consideration  of 
their  limitations  as  embryonic  medical  scient- 
ists, and  profit  by  his  skilful  guidance  along  the 
thorny  path  to  pathological  perfection. 


In  glancing  over  the  recent  happenings  at  the 
Law  School,  there  looms  np  most  prominently 
the  absence  of  our  secretary,  Professor  Pope. 
He  had  been  so  energetic  in  establishing  the 
school  and  so  conscientious  in  his  lecture  work, 
that  he  was  suffering  from  mental  fag  and  ner- 
vousness when  the  doctors  ordered  him  South. 
The  reports  from  Florida  are  good,  but  we  can- 
not hope  for  Professor  Pope’s  return  during 
this  scholastic  year.  The  students  send  words 
of  sympathy  and  affection  to  one  who  wore  him- 
self out  in  an  over-zealous  regard  for  their  in- 
terests. 

The  duties  of  our  absent  professor  have  been 
temporarily  assumed  by  Professor  Gifford.  This 
entails  an  especially  heavy  burden,  when  we 
consider  the  work  Professor  Gifford  was  already 
doing;  and  we  appreciate  this  strenuous  effort 
which  prevents  our  losing  any  of  the  prescribed 
course  in  Real  Property. 

Professor  Chapin  has  moved  from  his  office 


in  the  Bronx  and  is  now  a member  of  a promi- 
nent downtown  firm.  Honor  continues  to  fol- 
low him,  for  he  has  been  appointed  to  the  Car- 
negie Universal  Peace  Committee.  His  lectures 
at  the  school  are  as  interesting  as  ever.  In 
torts  he  has  been  dealing  with  that  all-import- 
ant subject,  damages,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
every  attorney,  not  to  mention  the  pocket  of 
the  losing  litigant.  By  the  way,  damages  is 
one  of  Professor  Chapin’s  strong  points.  Only 
recently  he  obtained  a judgment  for  the  future 
losses  sustained  by  a newspaper  because  an  ad- 
vertiser broke  his  contract.  So  far,  torts  hare 
impressed  us  as  a subject  which  may  be  hit  off 
in  the  garbled  verse: 

Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands — sue. 

Contracts,  judging  from  the  cases,  are  made 
only  to  be  broken.  A perusal  of  our  case  book. 
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\mder  the  section  dealing  with  the  Statutes  of 
Frauds,  fills  a man  with  distrust  of  his  neigh- 
bors’ verbal  promises.  Law  courts  must  be 
paved  with  good  intentions.  When  a man  says 
he  will  do  a thing,  by  all  means  take  his  word 
for  it — in  writing.  We  don’t  intend  to  become 
pessimists,  but  really  the  law  does  show  up  the 
seamy  side  of  human  nature.  Such  are  our 
cogitations  as  we  recall  the  work  lately  covered 
in  this  course. 

By  way  of  climax  we  shall  pass  from  the 
work  of  the  Junior  men  to  that  of  the  revered 
and  honored  Seniors.  Their  deep  brows  have 
often  been  furrowed  as  they  waded  through 
Thayer’s  voluminous  case  book  on  Evidence. 
Professor  Gifford,  one  of  Professor  Thayer’s  old 
pupils,  is  in  charge  of  this  course.  It  was  many 
days  before  the  logicians  of  the  class  could  be 
brought  to  understand  that  mere  probative  force 
is  not  the  criterion  of  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
dence. Expert  testimony  was  much  attacked 
by  the  cynics  of  the  class,  especially  in  view  of 
the  mix-up  in  a famous  trial  now  before  the 
public.  We  firmly  believe  what  Judge  Earl 
writes  in  Ferguson  v.  Hubbell,  97  N.  Y.  507 : 
“It  is  generally  safer  to  take  the  judgments  of 
unskilled  jurors  than  the  opinions  of  hired  and 
generally  biased  experts.” 

The  last  two  months  of  law  school  life  have 
taxed  our  energy  more  than  ever.  Besides  the 
time  given  to  the  daily  assignments,  there  were 
many  hours  spent  in  preparation  for  searching 
examinations  in  Common  Law  Pleading,  Insur- 
ance, Partnership,  and  Suretyship.  When  the 
days  of  trial  came,  and  we  sat  down  to  the  desks 
neatly  decked  with  legal  cap  and  the  Exam, 
questions — ten  of  them,  each  with  numerous 
subdivisions — brain  storms  swept  the  room,  till 
all  felt  sure  that  the  Society  for  Psychic  Re- 
search might  have  noticed  queer  disturbances 
in  the  surrounding  ether.  But,  like  all  trials, 
they  came,  were  endured,  and  have  passed  into 


the  realm  of  things  done.  The  results  were 
gratifying  to  both  professors  and  students. 

Once  a week  we  depart  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  is,  inexorable  like  a hard- 
ened sinner  holding  to  the  maxim,  “stare  de- 
cisis,” to  the  more  pleasant  view  of  the  law  as 
it  should  be,  considerate,  unwilling  to  cheat 
Justice  for  a technicality.  Every  Friday  the 
Rev.  Terence  Sheely,  S.J.,  lectures  on  Juris- 
prudence, the  philosophy  of  the  Law.  To  those 
of  us  who  had,  under  Fr.  Sheely,  studied  Phil- 
osophy and  the  History  of  Philosophy,  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  lecture-room  on  the  opening  day 
of  the  Law  School  was  the  signal  for  hearty 
applause.  We  knew  him,  his  oratorical  rhetoric, 
his  most  catching  enthusiasm,  his  convincing 
logic,  his  versatile  genius,  his  high  ideals,  and 
we  settled  back  into  our  chairs  to  be  instructed 
and  ennobled.  Nor  were  we  disappointed.  His 
course  has  been  a feature  of  the  year.  The 
trend  of  his  lectures  is  shown  in  the  following 
outline  of  the  points  so  far  covered : 

The  Importance  and  Scope  of  Jurisprudence. 

Jurisprudence  and  Ethics. 

Jurisprudence,  Philosophy,  and  Religion. 

Law  as  a Science  and  as  an  Art. 

The  Methods  of  Legal  Science. 

The  Ultimate  Basis  of  Law. 

Natural  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 

The  Nature  and  Divisions  of  Positive  Law. 

The  Sources  of  Positive  Law. 

Law  and  the  Sovereign  Power. 

Law  and  Liberty. 

Law  and  Justice. 

Rights  and  Duties. 

Conflict  of  Claims. 

Legal  Personality. 

The  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  has 
amended  the  rules  governing  the  admission  of 
students  to  law  schools  and  bar  examinations. 
Among  the  noteworthy  changes  is  that  in  part 
third  of  Rule  Y of  the  Rules  of  the  Court  of 
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Appeals  for  the  admission  of  attorneys  and 
counselors-at-law.  It  directs  the  regents  to  de- 
mand from  prospective  law  students,  in  lieu  of 
a college  diploma,  or  a regent’s  diploma,  or  a 
certificate  of  having  completed  the  first  year  of 
a college  course,  “a  certificate,  properly  authen- 
ticated, of  having  satisfactorily  completed  a 
four-years’  course  of  study  in  any  institution 
registered  by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a sat- 
isfactory academic  standard.  Before  this  amend- 
ment the  last  mentioned  certificate  had  to  be 
of  only  a three-years’  course.  The  fourth  part 
of  Buie  V of  the  same  rules  obliges  all  law 
schools  to  follow  a course  of  at  least  twelve 
hours  a week,  for  a period  of  thirtv-two  weeks. 
The  section  formerly  stated  that  the  course  was 
to  cover  eight  months,  without  mentioning  the 
number  of  hours  a week.  Rule  VI  of  the  Buies 
of  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  is  entirely 
new,  and  explains  itself.  We  therefore  quote 
it  in  full : 

Rule  VI. — The  Board  will  divide  the  subjects 
of  examination  into  two  groups,  as  follows: 
Group  1,  Pleading  and  Practice  and  Evidence; 
group  2,  Substantive  Law.  Each  applicant  will 
be  required  to  obtain  not  only  the  requisite 


standard  on  his  entire  paper,  but  also  in  group 
1 to  entitle  him  to  a certificate  from  the  Board. 
If  he  obtains  the  required  standard  on  his  en- 
tire paper,  but  fails  to  obtain  the  same  in  group 
1,  he  will  receive  a pass  card  for  group  2,  and 
will  not  be  required  to  be  re-examined  therein. 
He  will  be  re-examined  in  group  1 at  any  sub- 
sequent examination  for  which  he  gives  notice 
as  required  by  these  rules. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  rules  as  amended 
is  to  require  a more  complete  course  of  study 
in  the  law  and  a more  thorough  examination  of 
our  future  lawyers.  The  amendments  go  into 
effect  July  1,  1907.  So  is  the  standard  of  the 
bar  to  be  raised.  May  the  good  work  prosper, 
without,  however,  shutting  out  any  deserving 
student  of  limited  time  and  means. 

We  have  received  our  first  donation  of  books. 
Dean  Fuller  was  the  donor,  and  the  gift  was  a 
set  of  French  Reports.  The  Law  School  feels 
grateful  to  its  Dean  on  two  scores:  First  of 
all,  for  the  books ; and  secondly,  because  he  has 
pointed  out  the  way  by  which  other  friends  may 
help  Fordham.  We  trust  that  this  may  reach 
the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  our  other  well- 
wishers. 


|3trqj.  |Sasdmll 
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From  the  thirty  candidates  who  reported  to 
Coach  Hartman,  a Prep,  team  has  been  selected 
that  bids  fair  to  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  splendid 
record  of  last  season’s  nine.  The  team  of  1906 
won  the  interscholastic  championship  of  Man- 
hattan by  overcoming  High  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  proved  themselves  the  leaders  of  the 
Bronx  by  defeating  Morris  High.  This  year 
these  teams  again  appear  on  the  schedule,  and 
in  addition  we  are  to  meet  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  and  Townsend  Harris  Hall,  both  of  whom 
are  aspirants  for  the  championship  of  Manhat- 
tan. To  retain  our  title  to  superiority  the  Prep, 
players  must  win  from  all  these  strong  teams. 
They  hope  to  do  so,  and  even  more.  For  they 
are  out  this  year  for  the  championship  of  Great- 
er New  York,  and,  therefore,  they  are  to  go 
after  the  Brooklyn  schools,  notably  Boys’  High, 
which  claims  supremacy  in  the  borough  across 
the  bridge.  The  Prep,  has  the  hardest  schedule 
in  its  history,  but  it  has  a good  team  for  the 
campaign. 

I’KEP.  10,  BRYANT  HIGH  SCHOOL  1. 

The  boys  of  Bryant  High  School,  in  Long 
Island  City,  paid  their  first  visit  to  Fordhain 
on  April  6,  and  went  away  very  considerably 
impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  Prep.  team. 
The  score  was  10  to  1 in  our  favor.  Victor 
Shankey  twirled  in  mid-season  form,  and  nine- 
teen of  the  visitors  retired  on  strikes.  He  had 
excellent  control,  also,  yielding  but  two  bases 
on  balls,  while  the  three  scattered  hits  made  off 
his  delivery  were,  even’  one  of  them,  scratches. 
Wilks  gave  perfect  support  behind  the  bat,  and 
McCaffrey,  McKenna,  and  Paris  contributed 


several  fast  plays.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  game  was  the  work  of  the  two  graduates 
from  last  year’s  Second  Prep.  team.  Walsh  led 
with  the  stick,  and  Schmitt  was  in  evidence  both 
at  the  bat  and  in  the  field.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  season’s  “Actives”  will  likewise  fulfil 
its  mission  by  developing  future  members  of  the 
Prep.  The  score  follows : 


R 

H 

0 

A 

E 

McCaffrey,  ss.  . 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

McKenna,  lb.  . 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

E.  Walsh,  3b.  . 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Wilks,  c 

0 

19 

3 

0 

Paris,  cf 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

F.  Schmitt,  If. 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

O’Reilly,  2b.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

McEnery,  2b.  . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Boyd,  rf 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Shankejq  p . . . . 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Totals 

10 

BRYANT  HIGH. 

7 

27 

6 

3 

R 

H 

0 

A 

E 

Pavntor,  3b.  . . 

0 

2 

1 

4 

0 

Allen,  cf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

H.  Smith,  If.  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Rix,  ss 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Colliton,  rf.  . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Koch,  lb 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

Van  Clief,  c.  . . 

0 

1 

14 

1 

0 

C.  Smith,  p . . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Glock,  2b 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Totals 

1 

3 

27 

9 

5 
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123456789  Schmitt  2,  McKenna,  E.  Walsh,  Van  Ciief,  Mc- 

Bryant  High 00  1 00000  0 — 1 Caffrey.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Shankey  2,  off  C. 

Fordham  Prep 00130132  x — 10  Smith  4.  Struck  out — by  Shankey  19,  by  C. 

Smith  7.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Smith  1,  Van 
Left  on  bases — Prep.  5,  Bryant  High  5.  Ciief  1.  Umpire — Mr.  Siskind.  Time  of  game 
Three-base  hit — McEnery.  First  base  on  errors  — 1 hour  and  50  minutes. 

— Prep.  3.  Stolen  bases — Koch,  Wilks  2, 


%ctos  of  tiro  JHontl| 


Tile  following  document  has  been  received 
from  the  Department  of  Education  at  Albany, 
N.  Y. : 

State  of  New  York. 

Education  Department. 

Albany,  March  12,  1907. 
Reverend  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  President 
Fordham  University,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  : I hereby  certify  that  the  follow- 
ing is  a true  copy  of  a resolution  passed  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University 
Charter  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Amended.  at  their  meeting,  March  7, 
1907,  relative  to  the  peti- 
tion submitted  by  the  Trustees  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Fordham. 

“Voted,  That  in  compliance  with  the  unani- 
mous request  of  the  Trustees  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Fordham,  its  charter  be  amended  by  chan- 
ging its  corporate  name  to  Fordham  U niversity, 
and  giving  to  its  medical  department  the  name 
of  Fordham  University,  School  of  Medicine;  to 
its  law  department  the  name  of  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, School  of  Law;  and  to  its  collegiate  de- 
partment the  name  of  Fordham  University,  St. 
John’s  College.” 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Education  Department,  this  12th  day  of  March, 
1907. 

Howard  J.  Rogers. 
First  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education. 


His  Grace  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Farley 
will  preside  at  the  sixty-second  annual  com- 
mencement in  June. 

Home  News.  At  a meeting  held  at  the 
Catholic  Club  on  January 
27,  1907,  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Quinn,  S.J.,  was 
elected  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Catholic  Summer  School  of 
America  for  a period  of  three  years,  to  succeed 
the  late  Rev.  James  P.  Fagan,  S.J. 

Among  the  very  many  guests  at  Fordham 
during  the  Easter  holidays  were  the  Rev.  W. 
Brosnan,  Rev.  F.  P.  Donnelly,  Rev.  J.  I.  Moak- 
ley,  Rev.  J.  J.  Lunny,  Rev.  W.  J.  Conway,  Rev. 
M.  J.  Mahoney.  These  the  old  boys  will  re- 
member either  as  students  or  as  professors  at 
Fordham. 

Fr.  O’Dwyer,  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Kingsbridge,  is  engaged  in  building  a new 
church,  which,  when  com- 
Rev.  Daniel  pleted,  will,  it  is  said,  be 

H.  O’Dwyer,  ’84  one  of  the  finest  in  that 
section.  When  Fr.  O’Dwy- 
er first  came  to  Kingsbridge,  work  had. 
just  begun  on  a new  structure,  which  was  dis- 
continued after  the  basement  had  been  com- 
pleted. To  rear  the  superstructure  to  this  is 
the  task  now  before  him.  To  help  on  this  noble 
work  an  entertainment  and  reception  was  held 
at  Grand  Central  Palace  on  Monday  evening. 
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April  8.  We  wish  hearty  success  to  the  pastor 
and  his  work. 

“Daly  on  Little  Things’’  is  the  caption  to  a 
column  and  a half  in  the  Pittston  Gazette,  de- 
voted to  an  account  of  a 

T.  A.  Da ly,  ’90.  lecture  given  by  Mr.  Daly 
at  the  Broad  Street  The- 
ater. The  “little  things”  were,  of  course,  chil- 
dren, for  whom  Mr.  Daly  gives  evidence  of  such 
fondness.  “That  man  or  woman,”  he  said,  “is  in 
a very  bad  way  who  cannot  derive  some 
uplifting  impulse  from  association  with  a 
little  child.”  These  words  remind  us  of 
what  his  peer,  Eugene  Field,  once  said 
on  the  same  subject,  and  which  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  quoting:  That  “far  nobler  than 
the  conquests  of  war,  more  beautiful  than  the 
triumphs  of  art,  more  persuasive  than  the  logar- 
ithms of  science,  is  that  sympathy  of  the  human 
heart  for  the  little  ones  created  in  God’s  image, 
who  bring  with  them  to  earth  a promise  and  a 
foretaste  of  the  joys  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Another  subject  dear  to  Mr.  Daly,  and  on 
which  he  spoke  strongly  in  his  lecture,  is  the 
Italian  Immigrant.  On  this  topic  he  said : 

“This  is  the  fate  of  the  immigrant:  He  is 
not  popular  in  his  own  generation.  But  his 
history,  written  by  his  descendants,  may  make 
him  an  object  of  great  beauty.  Some  300  years 
ago  a shipload  of  immigrants  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  very  few  of  them  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  land  on  our  shores  had  there  been  a 
Castle  Garden  or  an  Ellis  Island  in  those  days. 
But  now  they  are  reverently  called  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  We  need  to  examine  our  conscience  a 
bit  upon  the  matter  of  our  treatment  of  the 
Italian.  There  are  many  things  in  this  great 
country  to  puzzle  the  poor  “Dago.’  But  he’s 
learning,  and  he’ll  catch  up  to  us  in  some 
things.  We  have  got  to  consider  the  Italian 
as  something  more  than  a huge  joke.  They  are 


here  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before.  You 
have  some  here;  we  have  more  in  Philadelphia. 
It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  mention  that  the  Ital- 
ians are  now  receiving  material  help  from  an 
organization  which  has  their  welfare  at  heart, 
an  organization  that  takes  its  name  from  an 
Italian  immigrant,  the  first  to  arrive  in  this 
country,  Christofero  Columbo.  It  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus  should 
take  this  sincere  interest  in  their  countrymen, 
and  help  them  to  improve  themselves.  This 
should  be  made  an  important  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus.” 

We  heard  indirectly  that  Joe  is  a very  suc- 
cessful silk  manufacturer  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

He  is  in  business  with  his 
Joseph  D.  father.  We  should  like  to 
Sweeney,  ’05.  hear  and  see  more  of  Joe, 
who,  we  think,  could  now 
tell  us  what  difference  there  is  between  the  study 
of  book  and  silk  worms. 

We  quote  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  for 
April,  1907:  “Dr.  James  J.  Walsh’s  book,  en- 
titled ‘Catholic  Church- 
“Catholic  men  in  Science’  (Dolphin 

Chubchmen  in  Press)  continues  to  receive 

Science.”  well  merited  praise  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics  on  all 
sides.  The  author  has  recently  had  a letter  from 
Dr.  Osier,  the  eminent  American  physician  who 
was  called  to  the  great  chair  of  medicine  at 
Oxford  University,  and  undoubtedly  the  best- 
known  member  of  the  medical  profession  in  the 
English-speaking  world.  Speaking  of  ‘Catholic 
Churchmen  in  Science,’  Dr.  Osier  writes : ‘What 
a delightful  book!  ...  I am  sure  your  book 
will  have  a large  sale  and  be  very  useful.’ 

“Sir  William  Hingston,  perhaps  the  most  em- 
inent and  highly  honored  physician  in  Canada, 
shortly  before  his  death  (only  a few  days  since) 
wrote  to  Dr.  Walsh  as  follows:  ‘I  have  been 
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immensely  interested  in  your  admirable  work, 
“Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science.”  You  have 
placed  the  world,  and  Catholics  especially,  un- 
der a deep  debt  of  obligation  in  making  known 
the  important  service  to  science  and  to  truth 
rendered  by  their  co-religionists.  ...  I venture 
to  hope  that  the  pen  which  writes  with  so  much 
ease  and  force  will  not  be  permitted  to  rest  even 
for  a season.  So  much  has  to  be  done  to  pierce 
the  coriaceous  hide  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
modem  indifference  that  we  must  hail  with 


gratitude  the  advent  of  one  whose  writings  are 
so  plain  and  unpretentious,  yet  so  forcible  and 
convincing.’ 

“The  author  of  ‘My  New  Curate,’  in  a letter 
on  this  subject,  writes : T think  Dr.  Walsh — 
whom  the  Irish  Monthly  styles  a triple  doctor, 
by  reason  of  his  different  degrees — has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  all  parties  in  the  Church  by 
such  a valuable  contribution  to  Catholic  liter- 
ature.’ ” 


Bjchanges 


Unlike  many  of  our  fellow  ex-men,  we  have 
never  taken  the  occasion  to  use  this  col- 
umn for  tire  purpose  of  expressing  our  views 
on  the  duties  of  the  ex-man,  his  limitations  and 
his  rights.  However,  such  a consciousness  of 
their  experience  after  dealing  out  even-handed 
justice  in  this  department  for  the  lengthy  pe- 
riod of  six  months,  is  evidenced  in  the  senten- 
tious editorials  contained  in  many  of  our  ex- 
changes last  month,  that  we,  ourselves,  have 
been  induced  to  forsake  the  even  tenor  of  what 
the  Fleur-de-lis  might  term  a somewhat  stormy 
way,  with  the  hope  that  those  whose  thirst  for 
knowledge  may  cause  them  to  peruse  this  arti- 
cle, will  marvel  at  the  profound  wisdom  pro- 
duced in  mere  mortals  by  the  handling,  rough 
though  it  has  sometimes  been,  of  a sort  of  “Mu- 
tual Admiration  Section”  in  a college  paper. 

While  it  may  be  necessary  to  indulge  in  the 
tautological  in  order  to  say  anything  at  all 
about  our  functions,  still,  after  a careful  and,  on 
the  whole,  rather  enjoyable  reading,  of  the  no- 
tions contained  in  the  dissertations  written  by 
some  erudite  friends,  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  opinions  of  ex-men  in  regard  to  their  duties 
are  widely  divergent,  and  who  knows  but  that 
our  humble  selves,  after  we  have  finished  this 
short  sentence,  may  touch  upon  some  hitherto 
untouched  part  of  our  strenuous  occupation.  Ho 
doubt,  many  opinions  advanced  by  these  latest 
commentators  regarding  the  management  of  this 
column  are  attributable  to  the  demands  of  con- 
sistency, which  would  have  them  consider  their 
own  paper  the  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
worth  of  their  contemporaries’  journals.  Though 


this  seems  perfectly  in  accordance  with  all  that 
is  legitimate,  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the 
other  editors  of  the  paper,  even  if  they  are  in- 
significant when  compared  with  the  ex-man, 
may  not  always  agree  with  the  latter  in  his 
scheme  of  journalism.  In  our  own  case,  this  is 
not  liable  to  happen,  for  we  are  not  capable  of 
assuming  a dual  personality,  which  the  St.  An- 
gela’s Quarterly  would  call  “a  singular  nature,” 
and  consequently  the  ex-man  and  one  other 
member  of  the  staff,  at  least,  will  agree  in  all 
respects.  We  do  this  to  save  expense.  Thus 
we  obviate  the  liability  of  the  ex-man’s  inca- 
pacity to  set  forth  all  the  dicta,  his  judgments 
exhort  him  to.  This  may  seem  a slight  on  your 
independence  of  spirit,  your  freedom  from  every 
restraint,  and  your  adherence  to  convictions, 
you,  Ex-men,  who  have  but  the  patience  to  read 
so  far;  but  you  know  even  we  cannot  always 
do  as  we  would  choose.  Consequently,  when 
some  of  these  advocates  of  reformation  in  the 
world  of  exchange  give  expression  to  most  laud- 
able measures  to  end  the  stagnation  existing 
in  our  sphere  they  may  not  always  advance 
views  comportable  with  their  own  wishes.  Most 
likely  the  Schoolman  will  prepare  his  arma- 
ments for  another  invasion  as  soon  as  he  reads 
this.  Therefore  are  we  about  to  lend  our  able 
assistance  to  some  of  our  floundering  brothers. 
This  is  not  egotism,  “Alpha  Pi  Hu,”  it  is  mere- 
ly a transient  frenzy.  We  intend  reading  the 
“Villa  Shield”  soon,  in  order  to  obtain  the  much 
needed  relief.  You  know  those  Longfellow  pic- 
tures will  exert  a most  mollifying  influence. 
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Here  are  what  we  hold  as  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  the  Ex-man — Care,  Courage,  and  Justice, 
with  a slight  admixture  of  clemency  toward 
novices,  especially  of  the  weaker  sex.  Many  of 
our  number  have  forgotten  the  honor  to  which 
their  staff  has  called  them,  and,  in  consequence, 
have  fallen  victims  to  a most  slip-shod  manner 
of  criticising.  This  is  not  right.  The  writers 
of  the  articles  which  are  subject  to  such  care- 
less treatment  have  given  time  and  labor  to  the 
preparation  of  their  composition,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  discouraging  for  them  to  read,  after 
having  devoted  many  precious  minutes  to 
searching  for  at  least  a respectable  comment  on 
their  efforts,  to  find  that  some  hardened  critic 
has  dismissed  the  work  with  the  hope  that  the 
writer  will  improve. 

Oftentimes  we  are  forced  to  believe,  after 
reading  the  maltreated  article — we  mean  mal- 
treated by  the  Ex-man — and  the  judgment 
passed  upon  it,  that  the  critic  never  read  the 
article,  or  else  was  so  used  to  reading  the  Niag- 
ara Rainbow— it  is  not  the  Ex-man  of  this  esti- 
mable paper  whom  we  refer  to — that  nothing 
suits  his  pampered  literary  palate  but  a writing 
almost  beyond  the  ability  of  a collegian  to  pro- 
duce. No,  we  have  not  a “growl/’  for  we  have 
been  severely  left  alone  of  late.  Too  often  this 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  debut  of  a promising 
author  is  received.  Then,  again,  we  have  met 
with  criticisms  that  were  more  than  effusive 
in  their  praise  of  articles  hardly  up  to  the  rank 
of  a high  school  register.  This  carelessness 
should  at  once  be  branded  with  opprobrium  bv 
all  conscientious  Ex-men,  for  it  does  no  one 
benefit.  The  writer  of  the  article  feels  that 
his  labor  has  gone  for  naught,  the  critic  himself 
loses  much  excellent  practice,  and  college  jour- 
nalism becomes  of  little  moment.  Care  is  the 
most  essential  element  in  the  character  of  a 
Teally  good  criticism,  and  the  sooner  we  Ex-men 
realize  the  necessity  of  observing  this  warning. 


the  sooner  will  we  all  attain  that  high  plane 
for  which  we  are  striving. 

Now  for  the  second  virtue,  which  is  much 
more  difficult  to  acquire.  Be  courageous.  We 
admit  that  it  is  hard  to  write  an  uncompromis- 
ing criticism  when  we  know  that  some  brilliant 
young  lady  wit,  or  some  equally  brilliant  gentle- 
man skilled  in  repartee,  may  answer  our  criti- 
cism in  a way  to  render  such  temerity  in  the 
future  most  unappealing.  We  have  gained  this 
knowledge  by  observation.  However,  we  get 
over  this  sensitiveness  after  a while,  and  in  time 
may  even  dare  to  employ  innuendo  of  a startling 
order  in  reply  to  the  retort  of  the  Ex-man  more 
used  to  the  polemics  of  exchanges,  and  in  time 
we  may  even  find  much  pleasure  in  such  discus- 
sions. Fearlessness  is  always  laudable,  but  the 
assumption  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  any 
of  us  is  liable  even  to  evoke  a condign  flagella- 
tion from  one  of  the  more  retiring  members  of 
our  circle.  Now  and  then  an  excoriation  works 
wonders  in  a paper  which  bids  fair  to  deprive 
itself  of  a well  earned  prestige;  and  when  such 
a probability  is  presented,  any  Ex-man,  even 
though  his  own  paper  may  be  far  less  preten- 
tious than  the  publication  which  he  thinks  is 
deteriorating,  is  bound  to  show  just  what  he 
considers  the  defect  in  his  friend.  It  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a friendly  act.  Above  all  things,  be 
not  captious  or  hypercritical.  Avoid  quibbling. 
It  is  below  the  dignity  of  college  men  and  wom- 
en. It  is  hardly  probable  that  we  will  ever  meet 
each  other  face  to  face,  but  even  though  we 
have  the  extreme  pleasure  of  meeting  the  editors 
of  the  paper  receiving  our  latest  and  perhaps 
most  vigorous  reproof,  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  coming  to  blows  or  of  being  censured  most 
distressingly.  In  fact,  it  would  be  a mighty 
good  plan  if  some  of  our  Ex-men  could  meet  in 
a body  and  discuss  matters  pertinent  to  their 
style  of  journalism. 

Justice  is  the  third  qualification  of  the  virtu- 
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ous  Ex-man.  Adulation  and  spitefulness  should 
never  prompt  him  or  her  to  give  praise  where 
no  praise  belongs,  or  to  administer  a rebuke 
where  shortcomings  are  barely  perceptible.  Two 
or  three  of  our  fellows  seem  to  think  that  very 
often  criticisms  directed  by  extreme  friendli- 
ness or  hostility  are  to  be  found  in  our  columns. 
If  they  are  correct,  the  proceeding  is  to  be  de- 
plored; but  perhaps  they,  noticing  one  or  two 
cases  where  this  injustice  has  really  occurred, 
were  so  worked  up  that  they  have  written  force- 
ful tirades  against  such  unfairness.  Let  us  see 
that  no  article  is  praised,  should  it  not  be  com- 
mendatory, when  we  find  it  in  a paper  whose 
Ex-man  may  have  seen  fit  to  praise  our  own 
essay.  If  the  paper  which  complimented  us  de- 
serves an  unfavorable  criticism  from  our  pen, 
let  us  not  be  a whit  backward  in  giving  it. 
Should  some  publication  whose  criticism  of  our- 
self may  still  rankle  in  our  hearts  appear  to 
have  a claim  to  merit,  let  us  weigh  that  claim. 


and  if  we  find  it  unimpeachable,  let  not  re- 
vengeful feeling  misguide  our  pen  and  prevent 
the  extending  of  lawful  eulogy.  When  a new 
paper,  trembling  and  friendless  in  a world  un- 
known, makes  its  way  to  our  sanctum,  we  might 
overlook  its  defects,  and  strive  to  encourage  it. 
It  will  harm  no  one,  and  may  produce  wonder- 
ful good. 

Having  thus  expatiated  on  what  we  deem  the 
true  attributes  of  a thorough  Ex-man,  we  trust 
that  others  will  understand  why  we  may  have 
said  some  harsh  words  about  articles  they  them- 
selves may  have  considered  in  a far  better  light. 
Duty,  and  duty  alone,  has  given  rise  to  senti- 
ments expressive  of  praise  or  blame,  and  if  some 
may  have  considered  us  too  severe,  let  them 
ascribe  it  to  our  inability  to  understand  then- 
writings,  or  to  an  over-anxiety  for  the  progress 
of  college  journalism. 

Lorihg  M.  Back,  Jb.,  ’07. 
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HUMBLE  tomb  beneath  the  southern  skies- 
A lowly  grave  wherein  a poet  lies 
Unwept.  Does  Nation  deem  her  duty  done 
When  Genius  dies,  and  when  his  course  is  run, 

Him  to  deny  the  bronze  she  gives  to  brave, 

And  grant  him  naught  but  that  which  serf  and  knave 
May  claim  by  right?  ’Tis  true  a sweet  refrain 
Like  Seraph  voice  oft  shuns  his  vast  domain, 

Where  demons  hiss,  and  angels  fear  to  tread; 

Where  phantoms  move  like  Spirits  of  the  Dead, 

And  Haunted  Palace  thrills  the  captive  heart 
That  fearing,  enters,  and  is  loath  to  part 
From  mystic  realm.  But  yet  like  May-day  rain, 
Decends  the  melody  of  Tamerlane; 

With  varied  tones  the  Bells  their  story  tell, 

And  grandly  sings  the  Angel  Israfel. 

On  towering  tomb  beneath  the  southern  skies, 

In  every  land  wherein  the  Raven  flies, 

In  every  heart  inscribe  the  Poets’  name,  - 
The  human  breast  shall  be  his  Hall  of  Fame 

Forever  - evermore 

George  C.  Dennen .y  7 0 
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It  may  be  considered  as  an  imposition  on 
the  credulity  of  the  public  to  state  that  an  event 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  civilized  na- 
tions for  a period  extending  over  six  months 
occurred  beyond  the  limits  of  New  York,  Kan- 
sas, or  perhaps  Jersey.  Nevertheless,  the  sus- 
pension of  operations  in  the  anthracite  coal- 
fields of  Pennsylvania  during  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  of  1902  was,  undoubtedly,  of 
vital  interest  to  those  who  were  in  any  manner 
dependent  on  the  product  of  the  hills,  which, 
during  this  period,  received  the  significant  ap- 
pellation of  dusty  diamonds. 

The  little  town  of  Oakland,  typical  of  the 
numerous  villages  scattered  throughout  the  min- 
ing section  of  the  State,  boasted  of  about  two 
hundred  inhabitants  of  various  nationalities,  all 
of  whom  retained  to  a certain  degree  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  their  native  lands.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  social  communications 
which  were  imperative  in  so  small  a community, 
where  the  interest  of  each  was  common,  the 
Slavonic  population  made  pathetic  attempts, 
with  the  aid  of  expressive  gestures,  to  interpret 
their  ideas  by  means  of  the  King’s  English,  and 
the  Irish,  Welsh  and  Yankee  residents  in  mak- 
ing themselves  almost  intelligible  through  the 
agency  of  the  Slavonic  tongue,  so  abused  the 
language  that  sufficient  cause  was  given  to  pro- 
voke the  ghost  of  Attila  to  seek  for  vengeance. 

The  village  was  built  upon  a slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  the  summit  of  which  it 
appeared  to  be  making  strenuous  efforts  to  at- 


tain; and  it  also  claimed  the  distinction  of  oc- 
cupying the  geographical  center  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry. At  the  north  of  the  town  a road  led 
across  the  mountain  which  connected  Oakland 
with  Freeport,  a prosperous  borough  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  employed  in  the  surrounding  collieries.  At 
the  south  a path,  which  was  formerly  the  bed 
of  a stream,  wound  through  the  woods  to  the 
mining  village  of  Newton,  situated  at  a dis- 
tance of  six  miles  from  Oakland.  At  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  latter  town 
the  path  led  between  two  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock  fifteen  feet  in  height,  known  to  the  na- 
tives as  “Toll-Gate,”  and  was  so  narrow  that 
but  two  persons  possessing  a moderate  amount 
of  avoirdupois  could  enter  at  the  same  time. 
The  numerous  hamlets  scattered  among  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  designated  by  the  collo- 
quialism of  the  miners  as  “patches,”  were  joined 
to  Oakland  by  means  of  foot-paths  or  impro- 
vised roads. 

The  buildings  of  the  village  were  medium- 
sized frame  dwellings,  endowed  with  the  con- 
ventional coat  of  red,  and  each  resembling  its 
neighbor.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  “for- 
est primeval,  bearded  with  moss  and  with  gar- 
ments green,”  from  which  the  place  derived  its 
name,  the  little  town  appeared  to  an  observer 
possessing  a poetic  imagination,  like  a ruby  set 
in  a cluster  of  emeralds.  The  streets  were 
crooked  and  uneven,  and  zigzagged  through  the 
village  like  a disciple  of  Bacchus  returning 
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home  from  a celebration.  The  town  pump,  the 
favorite  testing  place  of  the  love-lorn,  where 
the  old,  old  story,  ever  new,  was  oft  repeated, 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  dispense  its  hospital- 
ity, and  the  general  store,  an  imposing  two-story 
building,  occupied  a prominent  position  on  the 
main  street.  The  store,  the  buildings,  and  the 
land  within  a radius  of  several  miles,  were 
owned  by  the  company  that  operated  the  neigh- 
boring mine  and  breaker,  and  which  was  known 
throughout  the  anthracite  region  as  the  Black 
Diamond  Colliery.  A person  unacquainted  with 
the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  beholding  the 
miner  going  to  his  work  before  sunrise,  clad 
in  tattered  clothing  and  hob-nailed  boots,  and 
seeing  him  at  dusk  as  he  “homeward  plods  his 
weary  way,”  bent  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
every  muscle  and  nerve  strained  and  aching 
from  working  in  damp  and  narrow  passages; 
and  hearing  the  hollow  cough,  the  herald  of  the 
malignant  asthma,  caused  by  daily  contact  with 
the  impure  atmosphere  of  the  mine,  might  well 
imagine  that  the  miners  were  also  chattels  of 
the  company. 

Tom  Graham  resided  in  Oakland,  and  was 
employed  in  the  Black  Diamond.  He  was  an 
orphan,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
conducted  a small  mercantile  establishment  in 
Freeport,  at  the  age  of  nine  came  to  Oak- 
land to  live  with  relatives.  The  little  village 
had  been  hi*  home  for  the  past  ten  years,  and 
his  genial  manner  and  characteristic  good  hu- 
mor had  endeared  him  to  every  one.  After  leav- 
ing the  village  school  he,  following  the  estab- 
lished precedent,  entered  the  employment  of  the 
company,  and  after  numerous  promotions  was 
now  engaged  as  a “driver,”  the  duties  of  which 
position  may  probably  be  understood  from  the 
following  homely  explanation.  In  every  coal 
mine  there  is  a main  tunnel  and  several  smaller 
ones,  or  branches.  In  both  the  large  and  small 
tunnels  tracks  are  laid  and  the  coal  is  conveyed 


from  different  sections  of  the  mine  in  small 
steel  cars  to  the  bottom  of  a slope.  It  is  hoisted 
up  this  incline  to  the  breaker,  where  it  is  washed 
and  prepared  for  the  market.  Transportation 
in  the  main  tunnel  is  handled  by  means  of  mo- 
tors operated  by  compressed  air,  but  in  the 
smaller  passages  the  cars  are  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  main  line  by  mules.  A driver  has 
charge  of  from  one  to  four  of  these  animals,  the 
number  depending  upon  the  grade  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  in  which  he  works.  Stables 
are  built  in  the  mine,  and  here  the  mules  are 
kept — except  in  the  case  of  a prolonged  suspen- 
sion of  work — from  the  time  of  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  underworld  until  their  emanci- 
pated carcasses  are  transported  to  some  tannery 
or  soap  factory,  there  to  mingle  with  the  ele- 
ments. Every  driver  takes  a special  pride  in 
the  long-eared  beauties  under  his  charge,  and, 
although  when  they  first  enter  this  field  of  labor 
the  majority  give  vigorous  exhibitions  of  the  art 
that  has  gained  for  “Maud”  a national  reputa- 
tion, still,  after  a few  months,  they  become  rec- 
onciled to  the  new  conditions.  Tom  Graham 
ascribed  to  his  black  pet  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  animal  instinct,  and  all  the  miners 
remarked  the  wonderful  affection  that  “Nigger” 
displayed  for  his  young  master.  The  people  of 
Oakland  often  wondered  why  Tom  continued  to 
work  in  the  Black  Diamond,  but  when  chal- 
lenged on  the  subject  he  would  smile  and  reply: 
“Oh,  well,  there  are  worse  places  than  Oakland 
and  the  Black  Diamond.”  For  many  years  he 
had  been  attending  the  night  sessions  of  the 
Freeport  Mechanical  Institute,  established  by 
charitable  people  of  the  district,  in  order  to 
afford  those  who  worked  during  the  day  an 
opportunity  to  procure  a technical  education. 
Subsequent  to  the  June  examinations  the  school 
conferred  a four  year’s  scholarship  at  a well- 
known  university  of  the  State,  and  a purse  cov- 
ering all  necessary  expenses,  to  the  person  mak- 
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ing  the  highest  general  average.  Tom  was  by 
no  means  a pedant,  but  the  fame  of  his  erudi- 
tion had  spread  among  the  hills,  and  even  the 
loquacious  little  schoolmaster  was  accustomed 
to  ascertain  Graham’s  views  before  expressing 
his  opinion  on  most  subjects  of  local  interest. 
On  account  of  Tom’s  knowledge  of  the  different 
dialects  spoken  by  the  inhabitants,  his  services 
were  eagerly  sought  as  an  interpreter,  and  the 
figures  that  covered  every  available  space  in  that 
portion  of  the  mine  where  he  worked  evidenced 
the  interest  that  he  took  in  the  school  work.  It 
was  related  by  the  miners  that  on  a certain  oc- 
casion, finding  no  other  vacant  space,  Tom  at- 
tempted to  work  a geometrical  proposition  on 
the  side  of  Nigger.  The  tale  is  remarkable 
enough  to  be  doubted,  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
use  of  time  and  chalk  would  be  looked  upon  in 
many  places  as  a sufficient  cause  of  dismissal ; 
but  it  was  claimed  that  Mr.  Gordon,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Black  Diamond,  and  director  of  the 
Freeport  Mechanical  Institute,  and  also  the 
most  popular  mine  official  in  that  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, always  passed  through  a certain  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  with  his  eyes  shut,  while  on  his 
tour  of  inspection.  “Old  Sandy,”  the  Nestor 
among  the  miners,  claimed  that  any  man  who 
spent  his  time  making  marks  with  chalk  instead 
of  a pick,  would  never  become  a good  miner,  but 
turn  out  to  be  a doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  enter  some 
other  profession  where  a man  did  not  have  to 
work.  It  was  on  account  of  this  remark  that 
Tom  received  the  title  of  “Doc,”  by  which  he 
was  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns  and  villages.  The  younger  ele- 
ment had,  in  their  opinion,  more  cogent  reasons 
for  admiring  “Doc”  Graham  than  mere  learn- 
ing, for  was  it  not  he  who  pitched  for  the  Oak- 
land Stars  on  that  famous  Sunday  (Sunday 
was  the  only  day  on  which  the  miners  had  an 
opportunity  for  recreation),  when  they  shut  out 
the  Freeport  Comets;  and  was  it  not  he,  also, 


who  knocked  the  home  run  in  the  Newton  game, 
when  the  Stars  defeated  the  Newton  Tigers  by 
a score  of  1 to  0.  Amid  the  universal  encom- 
ium from  young  and  old,  Tom’s  head  remained 
normal;  only  his  genial  smile  and  good  humor 
increased. 

During  the  past  few  months  a spirit  of  unrest 
had  prevailed  among  the  miners.  Delegates 
from  the  Western  Federation  of  Labor  had  been 
actively  at  work  in  the  anthracite  fields,  and  the 
majority  of  the  men,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
shorter  hours  of  labor  and  increase  in  wages, 
and  also  the  abolition  of  certain  existing  condi- 
tions, had  joined  the  union.  The  different  coal 
companies  had  refused  to  recognize  the  miners’ 
federation,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the 
only  method  by  which  the  numerous  grievances 
could  possibly  be  remedied  was  by  means  of  a 
general  strike.  Accordingly,  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Miners,  held  at  Indianapolis,  voted 
in  favor  of  a suspension  of  operations  in  the 
anthracite  region,  and  on  the  morning  of  April 
1,  1902,  the  men  left  the  mines  to  commence  the 
memorable  struggle.  The  engineers,  firemen, 
and  pumpmen,  although  members  of  the  min- 
ers’ union,  were  allowed  to  remain  at  work  in 
order  that  the  property  of  the  companies  might 
not  be  ruined  by  flooding  or  other  causes,  the 
prevention  of  which  depended  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  machinery.  Tom  Graham  had  joined 
the  union,  but  at  the  different  meetings  and  de- 
bates held  previous  to  the  declaration  of  the 
strike,  remained  what  might  be  termed  a lib- 
eral-minded agnostic.  He  knew  that  many 
grievances  of  the  miners  were  just,  and  he  also 
realized  the  misery  and  hardship  that  would  at- 
tend a long  suspension  of  work,  and  into  whieb 
state  the  present  crisis  gave  indications  of  de 
veloping.  The  miners  had  suffered  a severe  de 
feat  in  the  six-months’  strike  of  1875,  and  many 
feared  that  the  outcome  of  the  present  one 
would  be  but  a repetition  of  the  former  result. 
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Most  of  the  miners  had  large  families,  and  lit- 
tle money,  and  while  it  is  a characteristic  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  small  communities  in 
the  coal  fields  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  old  adage,  “Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat,”  still  it 
was  evident  that  in  the  case  of  a long  struggle, 
want  would  be  inevitable.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  the  strike  the  men  enjoyed  the  warm 
air  and  sunshine.  Many  of  them  had  not  seen 
the  sun  on  .three  consecutive  days  since  the  time 
they  had  started  to  labor  in  the  mines,  and  their 
sallow  complexions  gave  evidence  of  the  priva- 
tion. A few  of  the  young  men  had  left  for 
the  large  cities  in  search  of  employment,  but 
the  greater  number  remained  in  the  coal  re- 
gion, each  day  hoping  that  their  demands  would 
be  granted  and  work  resumed.  Now  that  the 
strike  was  declared,  Tom  Graham  evinced  a 
keen  interest  in  the  outcome.  He  journeyed 
to  Freeport  several  times  each  day  in  order  to 
consult  with  the  different  local  leaders  of  the 
unions  and  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  numer- 
ous conciliatory  committees.  Meanwhile,  he 
found  time  to  enter  the  competitive  examina- 
tion held  at  the  Freeport  Mechanical  Institute, 
on  June  10. 

Quiet  reigned  among  the  strikers  until  the 
different  companies  began  to  import  “strike- 
breakers,” who,  in  the  vernacular  of  the  natives, 
were  known  as  “scabs.”  These  constituted,  for 
the  most  part,  a seditious  horde  of  ruffians,  the 
scum  of  the  large  cities.  On  their  arrival  the 
engineers  and  others  whom  the  union  had  per- 
mitted to  work  joined  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  collieries  were  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  non-union  men.  High  board  fences 
were  constructed  around  each  mine,  which  en- 
closures were  known  as  “stockades,”  within 
which  the  strike-breakers  lived  and  worked. 
Their  diet,  furnished  by  the  company,  included 
wine  and  every  delicacy  of  the  season,  and  was 
a striking  contrast  to  the  frugal  meal  of  the 


miner.  Hunger  was  felt  in  many  homes,  and 
the  men  were  becoming  desperate  in  antici- 
pation of  possible  trouble,  the  leaders  of  the 
union  requested  that  the  miners  refrain  from 
carrying  firearms,  and  in  most  cases  the  strikers 
complied  with  the  request. 

Mr.  Gordon  had  made  a vain  endeavor  to  keep 
the  Black  Diamond  free  from  the  invasion  of 
the  strike-breaker,  but  the  owners  of  the  mine 
decreed  otherwise.  The  manager  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  all  his  employees,  and  knew 
that  the  introduction  of  the  “scab”  would  not 
be  advantageous  to  the  health  of  the  community. 
“Bed,”  the  golden-haired  appendage  of  Mr. 
Gordon’s  office,  and  apparently  the  most  impor- 
tant individual  on  the  pay-rolls  of  the  com- 
pany, declared  that  his  boss  would  welcome  the 
devil  with  as  much  grace  as  he  did  the  “scab”; 
and  he  further  asserted  that  no  one  would  ever 
accuse  him  of  having  any  dealings  with  the 
strike-breaker.  “I  would  throw  up  my  job,” 
he  said,  “sooner  than  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  fellers.  A scab  is  the  sign  of  disease,  and 
I want  to  keep  off  the  sick  list.” 

Now  “Red”  answered  to  no  other  name  since 
he  was  first  able  to  lisp,  some  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago.  There  was  a tradition  in  the  vil- 
lage that  at  his  birth  Percival  had  been  added 
to  the  lengthy  list  of  names  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  family  Bible,  but  mischievous  “reds”  had 
mutilated  the  record,  and  the  subject  was  open 
to  doubt.  A characteristic  of  the  youth  was 
his  periodic  requests  for  a raise  of  salary,  which 
he  generally  obtained.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
strike-breakers  he  realized  that  the  inevitable 
day  was  approaching  on  which  he  would  be  com- 
pelled through  his  sense  of  honor  to  sever  con- 
nections with  the  company.  Accordingly,  he 
induced  Tom  Graham,  his  hero,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  only  person  capable  of  success- 
fully achieving  such  an  important  task,  to  write 
a short  resignation  speech  in  which  he  desired 
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to  thank  Mr.  Gordon  for  the  many  favors  and 
kindnesses,  etc.  He  had  carefully  committed 
this  to  memory,  and  on  the  July  morning  when 
he  Avas  handed  a message  to  delWer  to  the  fore- 
man of  the  strike-breakers,  he  advanced  to  the 
oaken  desk  and  commenced : “Mr.  Gordon’’ 

“Well,  what  is  it,  Red?”  asked  the  manager, 
inquiringly,  “another  raise?” 

“No,  sir,”  quickly  replied  the  lad,  and  added : 
“Mr.  Gordon — I — I — well,  I'm  goin’  ter  quit.” 

The  manager  understood,  and  smiled;  and, 
Avith  his  salary  lying  heavily  in  his  pocket,  and 
a few  extra  dollars  as  a gift  for  faithful  ser- 
vices, the  mainstay  of  the  company  went  out 
into  the  Avarm,  bright  world.  Shortly  after  this 
Mr.  Gordon  was  transferred  to  another  mine 
owned  by  the  same  company  that  operated  the 
Black  Diamond,  and  his  successor  gave  notice 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Oakland  that  they  A\Tould 
either  have  to  report  for  work  in  the  mine  or 
leave  the  property  of  the  company  within  thirty 
days.  Each  morning  the  strikers  stationed  them- 
selves along  the  roads  leading  to  the  different 
collieries  in  order  to  persuade,  and  usually  in  a 
manner  not  strictly  urbane,  the  townsmen  who 
had  continued  at  their  work  to  remain  at  home. 
When  “Old  Sandy”  would  happen  upon  a young 
clerk  who  Avas  rapidly  developing  into  a third- 
rate  fireman,  and  remark,  “Go  home  and  play 
ball,  my  lad,  you  need  the  exercise,”  the  young- 
ster invariably  thought  it  best  to  take  the  old 
man’s  advice.  The  tendency  of  some  of  the 
women  folk  to  greet  the  natives  while  on  their 
way  to  the  mines  by  the  trenchant  term  “scab,” 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  this  class  of  in- 
dividuals. State  troops  were  now  stationed 
throughout  the  coal  district,  and  serious  dis- 
turbances were  uncommon.  Tom  Graham  was 
especially  active  in  counseling  the  men  to  keep 
within  the  law,  and  his  influence  was  increased 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  different  languages 
spoken  by  the  miners. 


It  was  now  the  afternoon  of  September  10, 
and  word  had  been  received  in  Oakland  that 
trouble  of  some  sort  was  brewing  at  Newton. 
Tom  decided  to  go  to  Freeport  in  order  to 
learn  particulars,  and  in  passing  a large  field 
situated  between  the  village  and  the  town  was 
startled  by  a loud  blast  as  from  a trumpet,  and 
there,  at  a short  distance,  stood  his  old  pet.  Nig- 
ger. For  the  past  five  months  the  animal  had 
been  enjoying  unalloyed  freedom,  and  as  Tom 
stroked  the  creature’s  glossy  side  he  noticed  that 
the  mule,  at  least,  had  been  benefited  by  the 
strike.  Seized  by  a sudden  impulse,  he  jumped 
on  Nigger’s  back,  and,  guiding  the  animal  by 
means  of  a short  stick,  approached  Freeport  by 
a circuitous  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sol- 
diers, sheriff’s  deputies,  and  strike-breakers,  who 
frequently  traveled  the  main  road  leading  across 
the  hill.  When  he  arrived  in  Freeport  he  found 
that  a large  number  of  the  miners  had  left  for 
Newton,  to  Avhich  place,  it  was  reported,  the 
sheriff  and  his  posse  were  proceeding  in  order 
to  disperse  a mob  of  miners  who  were  threaten- 
ing to  besiege  the  stockade  in  that  town  and 
reek  their  vengeance  on  a “scab”  who  had  ma- 
liciously injured  a young  son  of  one  of  the  strik- 
ers. Tom  immediately  set  out  by  the  nearest 
route  for  Oakland,  and  when  nearing  the  town 
Avas  surrounded  by  a score  of  armed  strike- 
breakers, Avho  showed  the  effects  of  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  the  company’s  wine  cellars. 

“Hands  up  !”  shouted  the  leader,  as  he  point- 
ed his  carbine  at  Tom’s  head.  “Tie  his  hands 
and  feet,  men,  and  drag  him  to  the  stockade. 
ShoAv  no  mercy  to  the  young  brat  who  steals 
the  company’s  property.  His  orders  were  im- 
plicitly carried  out,  and  Tom  Avas  placed  in  a 
small  “shanty”  within  the  stockade,  and  the 
door  and  window  of  the  building  were  heavily 
barred  from  without. 

When  the  Freeport  miners  passed  through 
Oakland  on  their  way  to  NeAvton  they  were 
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joined  by  the  men  of  the  former  village,  and  as 
a consequence,  only  the  women  folk  and  a few 
of  the  old  men  and  boys  remained  in  the  town. 
“Bed”  was  numbered  among  the  latter.  He  did 
not  care  about  joining  the  procession  when  Tom 
Graham  was  not  among  the  marchers.  “Red” 
had  witnessed  the  capture,  and  at  the  present 
time  was  ensconced  beside  the  fence  of  the  stock- 
ade, through  a knot-hole  of  which  he  was  watch- 
ing the  two  guards  who  had  been  stationed  at 
the  building  where  Tom  was  confined.  They 
were  heavy  with  drink,  and  had  thrown  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  a short  distance  from  the 
“shanty,”  and  not  far  from  where  “Red”  lay. 
After  the  strike-breakers  had  securely  bolted  the 
openings  of  the  miniature  prison,  all  but  the 
two  on  guard  returned  to  the  village.  The 
thirty  days’  notice  had  expired,  and  as  the  in- 
habitants had  neither  reported  for  work  nor 
moved  away,  these  “scabs,”  who,  when  in  a 
natural  state,  possessed  but  little  character, 
now,  crazed  by  drink,  proceeded  to  evict  the 
women  and  children,  and  piled  their  clothing 
and  furniture  in  a shattered  pile  on  the  street. 

In  the  meantime  the  snores  and  grunts  of 
the  guards  indicated  that  they  were  asleep,  so 
“Red”  scaled  the  stockade  and  approached  the 
building  where  Tom  was  confined. 

“Tom  !”  he  whispered  underneath  the  door. 

“Who’s  there  ?”  answered  a voice  from  within. 

“It’s  me — ‘Red.’  Oh,  Tom,  are  you  killed?” 

“No,  not  quite,”  was  the  cheery  reply;  “but 
can  you  open  the  door?” 

“Be  quiet!”  commanded  Red. 

Tom  could  hear  the  quick  breathing  of  his 
young  friend  as  he  tugged  at  the  heavy  bars.  In 
a few  minutes  the  door  was  quietly  opened  and 
“Red”  entered.  He  seized  the  ropes  that  bound 
Tom’s  hands  and  feet,  and  with  a quick  motion 

of  his  knife  they  were  severed.  “Those  d 

scabs  certainly  tied  you  tight  enough !”  he  ex- 


claimed, laconically.  “Now  let  us  get  out  of 
here.” 

As  they  passed  by  the  sleeping  sentinels  Tom 
stooped  and  took  the  two  loaded  revolvers  from 
their  belts.  “I  will  probably  need  these  more 
than  they  will,”  he  remarked,  as  he  followed 
“Red”  over  the  top  of  the  stockade. 

They  went  to  the  town  by  way  of  an  old  path 
that  led  through  the  woods,  and  could  distinctly 
hear  the  strike-breakers  chanting  their  drunken 
songs  as  they  proceeded  along  the  road  leading 
from  Oakland  to  the  colliery.  Tom  was  tempted 
to  fire  upon  them,  but  he  reflected  upon  the 
folly  of  such  a course,  and,  moreover,  he  was 
averse  to  bloodshed. 

It  was  twilight  as  they  entered  the  little 
town,  and  a cold  September  rain  was  falling. 
The  sight  that  met  their  eyes  was  maddening. 
The  water  was  making  gullies  in  the  goods  piled 
in  the  street  and  gutter.  There  were  old  men, 
racked  with  asthma  contracted  in  the  mine  of 
the  company,  and  lying  upon  their  death  beds. 
Sick  women  and  children  were  exposed  to  the 
the  groans  of  the  old  men,  were  enough  to  make 
weather.  The  weeping  and  wailing  of  these,  and 
a strong  man  weak,  and  if  a tear  flowed  down 
the  cheek  of  Tom  Graham  no  human  being 
could  scoff  at  it.  The  genius  of  a Longfellow 
would  fail  to  adequately  describe  the  scene,  and 
perhaps  among  the  weeping  group  of  maidens 
Tom  Graham  knew  one  who  could  rival  the 
storied  beauty  of  the  Acadian  maid.  Who 
knows?  Should  any  reader  doubt  that  such  a 
person  could  exist  among  the  rugged  hills  of 
Pennsylvania,  let  such  a one  take  a trip  through 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  during  his  or  her 
summer  vacation,  and  I will  show  the  traveler 
as  pretty  a — but  hush ! Some  of  the  women 
had  gone  a mile  or  so  in  the  direction  of  Newton 
to  meet  the  men,  whom  they  expected  to  be  re- 
turning home  at  any  moment.  The  miners  had 
arrived  at  that  village  too  late.  The  sheriff  and 
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his  posse  had  entered  the  Valley  of  Idleness  and 
fired  upon  the  assembled  strikers,  with  the  re- 
sult that  ten  of  the  men,  the  first  martyrs  of 
the  cause,  were  killed.  The  Freeport  and  Oak- 
land miners  were  silently  marching  homeward 
when  they  were  met  by  the  weeping  women, 
who  related  the  occurrence  of  the  last  few  hours. 
The  men  were  dumbfounded.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill  which  they  were  crossing  they 
could  dimly  behold  through  the  dusk  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  women  and  children  standing  in 
the  streets.  “Old  Sandy”  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  with  an  oath  exclaimed:  “If  we  cannot 
live  in  the  houses,  no  one  else  shall !”  Fire- 
brands were  made  from  the  surrounding  brush 
and  kindled.  With  reiterated  shouts  and  curs- 
ing, comparable  only  to  the  common  conception 
of  the  cadence  of  hell,  and  waving  the  flaming 
shrubbery,  the  miners  rushed  down  the  hill  to 
the  village.  As  the  foremost  made  a rush  for 
the  entrance  of  “Toll-gate,”  two  pistols  flashed 
before  their  eyes,  and  Tom  Graham  called  out : 
“Stop,  or  I’ll  block  the  passage  with  dead  men  !” 
His  customary  smile  had  vanished ; his  face  was 
pale  and  stern.  The  men  hesitated,  and  were 
quiet.  First  in  his  native  tongue  Tom  addressed 
the  English-speaking  members  of  the  throng. 
Then  he  spoke  in  several  dialects  understood 
by  the  others.  He  said : “Fellow  wmrkmen,  the 
houses  which  you  were  about  to  destroy  are  the 
property  of  the  company.  They  notified  you, 
in  accordance  with  the  law,  to  quit  the  premises. 
You  neglected  to  do  so.  The  ruin  which  you 
beheld  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  result 
of  the  actions  of  drunken  beasts,  who  are  now 
strongly  fortified  behind  the  stockade.  Their 
actions  were  probably  unsanctioned  by  the  com- 
pany, and  if  you,  unarmed  men,  advance  upon 
their  stronghold,  what  shall  become  of  your  wid- 
ows and  orphans  ?”  He  spoke  calmly  and  earn- 
estly, and  one  by  one  the  torches  were  extin- 
guished. He  then  continued : “Take  your  fam- 


ilies and  go  to  your  homes,  but  in  the  morning 
strive  to  find  shelter  for  yourselves  and  property 
in  Freeport.” 

On  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants 
were  met  by  Mr.  Gordon,  who  had  been  rein- 
stated as  manager  of  the  Black  Diamond.  He 
sympathized  with  the  unfortunate  people,  cen- 
sured the  actions  of  the  strike-breakers,  and 
promised  compensation  for  the  loss,  and  punish- 
ment for  the  evil-doers. 

In  a short  time  the  men  returned  to  work, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Board, 
the  details  of  which  are  a matter  of  history. 

The  right  was  reserved  by  the  several  com- 
panies to  dismiss  from  their  employment  those 
who,  during  the  strike,  had  been  guilty  of  any 
lawlessness  in  connection  with  the  property  or 
employees  of  the  company.  Accordingly,  after 
a few  days,  Tom  Graham  was  summoned  to  the 
office  of  Mr.  Gordon.  As  he  entered,  the  man- 
ager was  standing  with  his  back  toward  the  door 
and  gazing  out  of  the  window.  “Red,”  who  had 
resumed  his  former  position,  happened  to  be 
passing  the  window  at  that  moment,  and  notic- 
ing a smile  on  the  manager’s  face,  said  to  one 
of  the  clerks : “Gee  ! the  Boss  is  in  good  humor 
to-dav.  I believe  I’ll  ask  for  a raise.” 

Tom  closed  the  door  quietly  and  stood  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  Gordon  to  speak.  Turning  about 
suddenly,  the  manager  said : “Well,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, after  carefully  considering  the  matter,  I 
have  concluded  that  you  can  no  longer  remain 
in  the  employment  of  this  company.”  He 
paused,  and  as  Tom  remained  silent,  added: 
“You  are  aware  that  it  is  a rule  of  the  Black 
Diamond  that  an  employee  who  has  committed 
a serious  offense  against  the  company  is  either 
discharged  or  suspended  for  at  least  one  year.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Tom. 

“It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
during  the  strike  you  took  one  of  the  company’s 
mules  from  the  pasture  in  which  it  was  graz- 
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ing;  also,  that  you  escaped,  after  being  captured 
and  imprisoned  by  the  strike-breakers,  that  you 
took  two  pistols  from  the  sleeping  guards,  and 
advised  the  people  of  Oakland  to  return  to  their 
homes  after  they  had  been  evicted.  Are  these 
charges  true?  Answer,  yes  or  no.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  replied  Tom,  “they  are  true.” 

“Now,  each  of  these  charges,”  continued  Mr. 
Gordon,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  your  discharge, 
but  as  I have  always  found  you  a faithful  em- 
ployee until  the  time  the  charges  were  brought 
against  you,  I will  impose  upon  you  the  light- 
est punishment  allowable  for  each  offense,  and 
ask  that  you  give  up  your  position  in  the  Black 
Diamond  mine  for  the  period  of  four  years.” 

Tom  sat  like  one  who  had  heard  not,  and 
Mr.  Gordon  said  in  a kinder  tone  of  voice,  as  he 
handed  Tom  a rolled  sheet  of  paper:  “Here  is 
the  best  recommendation  that  I can  possibly 
give  you,  and  I trust  that  you  will  find  it  of 
service  in  your  new  field  of  labor.” 


Without  speaking,  Tom  slowly  unrolled  the 
paper  and  read : 

“Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that 
Thomas  Graham  is  entitled  to  this  four  years’ 
scholarship  in  Lehigh  University,  having  ob- 
tained the  highest  general  average  in  the  com- 
petitive examination  held  in  the  Freeport  Me- 
chanical Institute,  June  20,  1902.” 

A slip  of  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor,  and  on 
examining  it  Tom  found  it  to  be  a check,  pay- 
able to  Thomas  Graham,  and  for  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary  expenses 
throughout  the  course.  He  attempted  to  thank 
Mr.  Gordon,  but  words  failed  him,  and,  no- 
ticing his  embarrassment,  the  manager  extended 
his  hand  and  said  kindly : “Congratulations, 
Tom.  The  term  commences  in  a few  days.  This 
allows  you  but  a short  time  to  get  ready.  Come 
in  and  say  good-bye  before  you  leave.”  “Red” 
got  a raise. 

George  C.  Denneny,  TO. 
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<©&t  to  Mature 

Look  but  abroad ! 

Thou  who  to  nature’s  charms  no  stranger  art; 

To  thee  shall  universal  joy  impart 
Within  thine  inmost  heart, 

A feeling  deep  that  all  proclaims  the  Lord. 

Look  thou  abroad,  and  see 
Those  sights  of  beauty,  awe,  and  mystery, 
Whose  glories  with  one  grand  accord 
Proclaim  the  God  of  Majesty. 

Behold  the  Sea ! 

Behold  the  deeps  that  all  around  expand 
Unlimited,  overwhelming,  grand! 

Hark  how  in  diapason  symphony 
The  breaking  billows  rumble  o’er  the  sand ; 

Or  on  some  rocky  shore, 

Now  wage  incessant,  elemental  war, 

While  winds  above  them  lashing  furiously, 

Urge  on  the  strife  with  loud  and  sullen  roar. 

Behold  the  land, 

And  all  that  wealth  of  glory  there  displayed ! 

How  wondrously  is  laid 

The  mountain  grandeur  and  the  forest  glade, 

O’er  all  the  world  by  Nature’s  hand! 

Sublimity  with  beauty  blends, 

And  verdant  woodlands  deck  the  rugged 
slopes ; 

The  cataract,  loud  reverberating  copes 
With  rocks  precipitate  and  strong. 

Eager  in  its  haste  to  bear  along 
Its  joyous,  happy  song, 

Which  merrily  to  all  the  plains  it  sends. 

Behold  the  stars ! 

The  melting  depth  proclaims 

His  infinite  and  endless  power  Who  names 

The  hosts  of  heaven,  their  courses,  aims ; 

Who  rolls  the  glorious  cars 
Of  sun  and  moon  athwart  the  sapphire  dome. 
While  vast  ethereal  armies  roam 
Amidst  cerulean  fields  above; 

Throughout  the  universal  home 
Eternal  harmony  doth  praise  eternal  love. 

Look  then  abroad ! 

Thou  who  to  nature’s  charms  no  stranger  art ; 

To  thee  shall  universal  joy  impart 
Within  thine  inmost  heart 
A feeling  deep  that  all  proclaims  the  Lord  ! 

Joseph  P.  Goryeb,  To. 


Passing  of  a <£5veat  pjjtlantfjroptSt 


From  earliest  boyhood,  John  A.  Creighton 
showed  qualities  of  an  uncommon  variety,  and 
attested  to  a nobility  of  character  both  by  word 
and  deed.  Born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  on 
the  fifteenth  of  October,  1831,  the  youngest  of 
nine  children  of  Irish- American  parentage,  he 
led  the  hardy  life  of  the  first  generation  of  the 
Western  States.  With  other  children  of  his 
vicinity  he  attended  the  district  schools  when- 
ever a teacher  professed  in  the  three  Rs  could 
le  induced  by  a meager  compensation  to  drive 
into  the  brains  of  youngsters  who  cared  more 
for  the  woods  and  fields  than  for  the  class- 
room the  slight  knowledge  he  himself  might 
possess.  In  this  way  the  future  philanthropist 
imbibed  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  perhaps 
it  was  the  remembrance  of  his  scanty  primary 
schooling,  difficult  of  attainment  at  that,  which 
led  him  to  do  so  much  for  education  when  he 
was  in  a position  to  do  so.  Though  we  have  no 
authentic  records  of  his  achievements  at  school, 
we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  even  if  he  dis- 
played no  marvellous  precocity,  he  was  never  be- 
low the  standard  in  his  work,  and  never  lower 
than  first  in  the  respect  of  his  fellows.  Those 
were  pretty  hard  days  for  Irish-Catholic  boys 
on  the  old  Turnpike  Road  in  Licking  County, 
but  John  and  his  brother  Edward  were  well 
able  to  bear  the  sneers  of  the  Protestant  boys, 
and  better  able  to  discourage  insult.  They  had 
an  excellent  ally  and  chum  in  no  less  a person- 
age than  young  Philip  Sheridan,  of  Winchester 
fame.  Here  was  a trio  who  could  back  up  their 
position  by  three  brawny  pairs  of  arms,  which 


they  were  often  called  upon  to  use.  The  three 
Catholic  boys  soon  won  for  themselves  a repu- 
tation for  courage  which  made  the  rougher  ele- 
ment in  the  community  reflect  some  time  be- 
fore summoning  up  the  temerity  to  attack  them. 

This  training  may  have  done  much  in  making 
these  three  men  the  superb  characters  they  were 
in  after  life,  for  even  as  in  the  days  of  ’40  they 
resented  any  slight  to  their  Church,  so  when 
grown  men  they  always  stood  by  the  Church, 
living  up  to  its  tenets,  and  loving  its  doctrines. 
We  must  not  believe  that  their  youthful  days 
were  spent  only  in  school  work,  for  they,  like 
the  children  of  the  pioneers  of  any  land,  had 
to  till  the  soil  and  assist  in  all  the  household 
work.  Thus  we  see  that  theirs  was  far  from 
an  enervating  life ; but  no  matter  how  luxurious 
their  lives  might  have  been,  it  could  never 
weaken  their  inherent  valor.  When  John’s 
father  died,  and  the  farm  was  sold,  John’s  por- 
tion of  the  inheritance,  which  reached  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  $600,  was  set  aside  by  his  moth- 
er to  pay  for  an  education  in  some  Catholic  col- 
lege. 

Tn  1852  he  bid  farewell  to  his  home  and  folks 
and  journeyed  to  Somerset,  Perry  County,  Ohio, 
where  he  became  a student  at  St.  Joseph’s  Col- 
lege, which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Do- 
minican Fathers.  Like  his  brother  Edward, 
John  took  a fancy  to  engineering,  and  conse- 
quently devoted  as  much  time  as  possible  to  all 
the  studies  which  were  conducive  to  the  calling 
of  a civil  engineer.  His  mother  did  not  live 
very  long  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  in 
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1854  she  left  her  children  orphans.  Accord- 
ingly, John  gave  up  college  and  had  to  abandon 
his  fondest  hopes  of  becoming  an  engineer. 
Henceforth  his  way  was  identical  with  that  of 
Edward’s,  and  guided  by  the  sage  advice  of  his 
elder  brother,  he  became  a perceptible  force  in 
the  improvement  of  the  West. 

Now  that  he  had  to  shift  more  or  less  for 
himself,  his  finer  traits  became  gradually  more 
evident.  His  occupation,  that  of  a contractor, 
necessitated  extensive  traveling  and  the  experi- 
encing of  severe  hardships.  No  matter  what 
kind  of  contracting  work  was  to  be  done,  wheth- 
er it  was  railroad  building,  the  construction  of 
telegraph  lines,  or  street-making,  Edward 
Creighton  was  always  prompt  to  submit  an  esti- 
mate, and  by  careful  attention,  meeting  with 
surprising  results,  the  brothers  soon  had  almost 
more  business  on  hand  than  they  could  easily 
attend  to.  Nevertheless,  they  kept  at  their  em- 
ployment most  diligently,  despite  the  obstacles 
the  builders  of  a frontier  have  to  contend  with. 
On  one  occasion  Edward,  who  had  contracted 
to  build  the  Pacific  Telegraph,  desired  John  to 
undertake  the  entire  supervision  of  the  work, 
which  would  necessitate  his  proceeding  at  once 
to  Fort  Laramie,  Wyoming.  John  resigned 
from  the  employ  of  J.  J.  & R.  A.  Brown,  with 
which  firm  he  had  been  for  a brief  interval, 
and  assented  to  Edward’s  proposition.  Let  us 
give  a list  of  his  purchases  for  the  trip,  which 
list  is  taken  from  Rev.  P.  A.  Mullens’  (S.J.) 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Creightons: 


1 mide $100.00 

1 saddle 18.50 

1 pair  of  boots 5.00 

1 revolver 30.00 

“Grub”  (cheese,  bacon,  sugar, 

etc.) 5.00 


This  list,  Father  Mullens  tells  us,  is  taken 
from  an  old  soiled  piece  of  paper  found  in  Mr. 
Creighton’s  possession,  it  is  due  to  these  men, 
whose  sole  comforts  and  means  of  travel  are  de- 
tailed in  such  an  account,  that  we  are  able  to 
travel  at  our  ease  in  the  sumptuous  Pullman 
cars,  fitted  with  every  accommodation.  When 
their  provisions  were  exhausted  they  managed 
to  live  on  such  food  as  they  could  procure  by 
dint  of  telling  marksmanship,  and  on  such  un- 
certain provender  they  were  supported  during 
the  five  days  which  they  spent  on  the  trip  of 
two  hundred  miles.  This  was  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Creighton  spent  the  time  that  most 
of  us  now  think  proper  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  There  were  no  parlor  pleasures  for  John 
Creighton,  and  about  the  only  recreation  that 
interrupted  the  steady  drive  of  his  labors  was 
a war  scare  occasioned  now  and  then  by  the 
truculency  of  some  Indian  community,  for  these 
semi-savages  did  not  relish  the  inroads  of  the 
white  men,  with  their  telegraph  lines  and  rail- 
roads. We  have  no  record  of  any  actual  conflict 
of  the  Creightons  with  red  men,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  more  than  once  they  felt  the  blows 
of  the  young  engineers,  and  who  knows  but  this 
was  of  such  usual  occurrence  that  it  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  mention? 

Afier  the  Creightons  had  completed  the  over- 
land telegraph  line  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  18G1, 
John  soon  took  a more  noticeable  part  in  events 
than  Edward,  and  struck  out  more  for  himself. 
The  mining  fever,  being  at  its  height  just  then, 
it  is  not  singular  that,  impelled  by  the  desire  of 
a short  road  to  wealth,  John  made  his  objective 
point  the  mining  regions.  Wiser  than  most,  he 
decided  to  be  a merchant  among  the  scrapers 
of  the  earth,  rather  than  one  of  them,  and  with 
this  enterprise  in  view,  he  started  for  the  min- 
ing regions  about  the  Salmon  River.  The  In- 
dians, assisted  by  nature,  halted  his  progress. 
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but  after  sundry  adventures  through  Utah, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  he  finally  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing himself  in  Bannock  and  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  whose  soil  was  being  extensively 
worked  at  the  time.  John  soon  found  himself 
a veritable  merchant  prince.  Still  he  had  his 
troubles,  for  the  desperadoes,  who  always  attach 
themselves  to  every  boom  town,  found  a great 
field  for  their  operations  in  Virginia  City.  So 
alarming  were  their  ravages,  that  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton, in  company  with  four  others  of  his  caliber, 
organized  a Vigilance  Committee,  which  bid 
fair  to  make  Virginia  City  a less  profitable 
stamping-ground  for  the  outlaws.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  the  latter  soon  turned  their  minds  to 
thoughts  of  vengeance.  Father  Palliven  relates 
one  anecdote  dealing  with  Mr.  Creighton’s  rela- 
tions with  the  lawless  followers  of  the  camp, 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  coolness  of  Creigh- 
ton in  the  face  of  the  greatest  danger,  as  well 
as  his  ready  wit.  Here  is  Father  Mullen’s  story: 

“One  night,  about  the  witching  hour  of 
twelve,  a committee  of  road  agents  waited  upon 
him  after  he  had  retired  to  bed.  Their  loud 
knocking  roused  him  from  his  pillowless  bed, 
and  the  following  dialogue,  plus  some  very  em- 
phatic expletives,  occurred : 

“ ‘Who’s  there  ?’ 

“No  answer. 

“‘What  do  you  want?’ 

“ ‘We  want  the  doctor.’  (A  doctor  who  had 
been  Mr.  Creighton’s  guest  had,  fortunately, 
left  that  evening  on  a sick  call. ) 

“ ‘The  doctor  isn’t  home.  He’s  gone  on  a 
sick  call.’ 

“This  reply  called  forth  mutterings  from  the 
committee,  followed  by  louder  knocking,  after 
which  a voice  spoke : 

“ ‘Sav,  Creighton,  we  want  to  buy  some  whis- 
ky.’ 

“ ‘Oh,  I don’t  sell  whisky.’ 


“Then  there  was  another  hurried  conversa- 
tion outside. 

“Meanwhile  Mr.  Creighton  placed  two  loaded 
double-barreled  shotguns  on  the  counter  and  ex- 
amined his  revolver. 

“ ‘Creighton !’ 

“ ‘What  do  you  want  ?’ 

“ ‘Say,  Creighton,  there’s  a feller  out  here 
as  wants  to  pay  you  for  a sack  0’  flour  he  got  the 
other  day.’ 

“ ‘Yes  ?’  was  the  reply.  ‘Well,  now,  I tell 
you,  a man  that’ll  come  around  at  this  hour  of 
night  to  pay  a bill  is  honest,  and  I’ll  trust  him 
until  to-morrow.  Good-night !’  ” 

This  is  no  blood-and-thunder  story,  but  if  we 
note  the  time  of  night,  the  solitariness  of  Mr. 
Creighton,  and  the  desperation  of  his  foes,  we 
must  confess  that  it  was  a moment  requiring 
a man  of  steady  nerve.  Such  was  the  path  Mr. 
Creighton  had  to  tread  while  on  the  way  to 
amassing  his  large  fortune.  Here  was  a man 
who  commanded  the  admiration  as  well  as  the 
affection  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
came  they  for  business  or  for  social  purposes. 
More  than  once  did  the  people  of  the  flourishing 
West  attest  to  the  deep  respect  they  held  for 
Mr.  Creighton  by  the  presentation  of  many  tok- 
ens to  him  as  a public  benefactor.  Not  only 
were  gifts  of  this  sort  showered  upon  him,  but 
he  received  many  appointments  in  the  civil  and 
military  services.  For  instance,  he  served  as 
colonel  in  a regiment  sent  out  to  meet  the  Indi- 
ans, but  before  the  arrival  of  the  doughty  colo- 
nel and  his  gallant  band  on  the  scene  of  hostili- 
ties the  redmen,  realizing  the  terrible  earnest- 
ness with  which  the  white  men  were  fired  in 
the  campaign  when  they  put  at  their  head  such 
a man  as  Creighton,  withdrew  from  what  was 
rapidly  becoming  a most  unequal  contest. 

But  brave  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was, 
he,  following  the  fashion  of  heroes,  fell  when 
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assailed  by  Cupid’s  mighty  host.  His  married 
brother  extended  John  an  invitation  to  visit 
him  at  his  home  in  Omaha,  an  invitation  which 
John  heartily  accepted,  more  heartily  than  he 
thought,  perhaps.  While  at  his  brothers  home 
the  gruff  but  sterling  miner  was  attracted  by  the 
goodness  of  Mrs.  Edward  Creighton’s  sister, 
and  in  1868,  true  to  his  habit  of  following  his 
brother’s  lead  in  all  important  questions,  mar- 
ried the  young  lady,  Miss  Sarah  Emily  Ware- 
ham,  in  1868,  in  St.  Philomena’s  Cathedral. 
Then  Mr.  Creighton  took  up  his  abode  in  Oma- 
ha, and  gave  up  his  somewhat  nomadic  life. 

From  1S68  we  note  his  rapid  strides  toward 
attaining  a position  of  affluence.  Edward 
Creighton  died  in  1S74,  and  his  widow  soon 
followed  him.  John  Creighton  thus  became 
heir  to  a fortune  of  about  $300,000.  With  this 
capital  he  became  one  of  the  promoters  of  what 
are  at  this  writing  the  great  stockyards  of  South 
Omaha.  He  was  a large  shareholder  in  the 
Omaha  Street  Railway  Company,  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Omaha,  in  the  Stock  Yards 
National  Bank  of  South  Omaha,  and  in  the 
People’s  Savings  Bank  of  Butte,  Montana.  He 
had  previously  invested  his  inheritance  to  good 
purpose,  with  the  result  that  he  was  able  to 
become  a large  shareholder  in  the  profits  of  the 
above  enterprises,  which  represented  an  outlay 
of  about  two  million  dollars.  He  increased  this 
sum  immensely  by  various  other  judicious  in- 
vestments, until  his  wealth  reached  the  enor- 
mous figures  that  allowed  him  to  do  such  grand 
work  for  Catholic  education. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  the  sources  of  his 
riches,  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Creighton  disposed  of 
them.  He  did  not,  like  many  others,  use  his 
means  to  pave  the  way  for  his  entrance  into  so- 
ciety. Count  Creighton,  on  the  other  hand, 
sought  for  no  personal  emolument,  either  in  the 
line  of  pleasure,  profit,  or  fame,  when  he  de- 


termined to  divest  himself  of  all  his  superfluous 
wealth  and  to  retire  from  active  interest  in  the 
advanced  up  to  the  stage  where  they  no  longer 
great  undertakings  which  he  had  launched  and 
needed  his  direct  supervision.  That  wisdom 
which  marked  all  his  business  dealings  was 
shown  in  the  disposition  he  made  of  his  goods. 
That  wisdom,  combined  with  a noble  charity, 
the  most  salient  feature  in  Mr.  Creighton’s 
make-up,  influenced  him  to  give  his  wealth  to 
Catholic  education  and  to  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering. 

Just  as  during  the  life  of  Edward  Creighton, 
John  had  chosen  him  for  his  mentor,  so  when 
the  former  died  did  Count  Creighton,  true  to 
the  memory  of  his  brother,  follow  the  plans 
initiated  by  him  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Creighton  wealth.  The  many  charities  started 
by  the  elder  brother  were  not  left  unfinished 
when  he  passed  to  his  reward,  but  their  con- 
tinuation became  the  prime  object  of  Mr.  John 
Creighton’s  brilliant  old  age.  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, a lasting  monument  to  the  generosity 
of  the  family  from  which  it  drew  its  name,  be- 
came the  especial  charge  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Not  content  with  seeing  in  it  a college 
for  higher  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
Mr.  Creighton  desired  it  to  be  the  school  of 
prominent  practitioners  in  law  and  medicine. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  gave  to  the  college 
additional  property  adjoining  its  site,  and 
financed  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  faculty 
could  erect  schools  of  law  and  medicine  on  his 
donations  of  realty.  In  all,  the  sum  bestowed 
on  Creighton  University  bv  John  Creighton 
has  amounted  to  almost  two  million  dollars 
since  1896.  His  lesser  benefactions  consisted 
in  the  giving  of  a convent  to  the  Sisters  of  the 
Poor  Clares,  which  required  an  expenditure  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  the  completion 
of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital,  started  by  his  now 
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deceased  wife,  a work  that  called  for  the  outlay 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Count  Creighton  also  erected  for  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  St.  John’s  Collegiate  Chapel.  In  this 
way  are  some  of  his  innumerable  good  deeds 
recorded  in  their  material  form,  but  his  other 
acts  of  charity,  probably  more  far-reaching  in 
their  effects,  can  never  be  told.  His  kindly 
word  for  the  forlorn,  his  brotherly  advice  to 
the  fallen,  and  his  always  sympathetic  heart, 
perhaps  have  gained  for  him  far  more  merit 
than  his  grand  disposal  of  a magnificent  for- 
tune. 

As  Mr.  Creighton  was  big  of  soul,  in  just 
such  wise  was  he  majestic  in  his  physical  pro- 
portions. As  he  was  broad  of  mind,  so  was 
he  broad  of  body.  His  spirit  was  bright  and 
glowing  with  fervor  in  behalf  of  all  good  enter- 
prises. He  manifested  that  same  fearless  spirit 
in  his  old  age  which  in  the  days  of  his  youth 
prompted  him  to  defend,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
principles  he  deemed  right.  An  indomitable 
pluck  marked  the  man  through  a most  adven- 
tursome  succession  of  years.  He  always  heart- 
ily disliked  to  be  placed  in  any  situation  which 
might  render  him  conspicuous,  and  in  the  same 
measure  did  he  yearn  for  a qiiiet  hour  with  his 
wife,  or  a peaceful  sojourn  with  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  would  have  thought 


him  a being  from  the  mystic  realm  of  Fairy- 
land, were  it  not  for  his  unrestrained  intimacy 
with  them.  His  greatest  recreation  was  a saun- 
ter through  the  wards  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital, 
where  his  cheerful  presence  was  far  more  de- 
sired by  the  patients  than  the  nourishment  and 
medicines  he  had  provided  for  their  relief.  A 
simple  man  in  every  way,  and  a good  Christian 
in  every  deed,  was  Count  Creighton. 

His  death  was  one  of  the  saddest  blows  the 
Catholic  Church,  and,  in  fact,  humanity,  has 
felt  in  many  years.  His  deeds  are  examples 
for  other  rich  Catholics  of  the  day,  many  of 
them  far  more  blessed  in  worldly  goods  than 
was  Mr.  Creighton.  Such  works  as  his  are  mod- 
els to  be  imitated  by  every  Christian,  be  he  of 
high  or  low  degree.  Too  bad  we  have  lost  him 
before  he  could  accomplish  to  the  full  his  de- 
sires in  behalf  of  Catholic  education.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  other  wealthy  Catholic,  whose 
latent  generosity  has  been  quickened  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Creighton,  will  further  the  inter- 
ests of  true  education.  Assuredly,  the  grand 
work  so  nobly  begun  will  not  lag  on  account 
of  the  need  of  a champion.  We  trust  that  a 
leader  will  be  found  as  magnanimous,  as  hum- 
ble, and  as  well  beloved  as  Count  John  A. 
Creighton. 

Loring  M.  Black,  Jr.,  ’07. 
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Above  yon  sleeping  dull  gray  hills; 

The  cool  night  breeze  with  new  life  thrills, 
And  backward  rolls  earth ’s  misty  shroud . 


Now  budding  branches  gently  sway, 
Responsive  to  each  vagrant  breath 
That  seems  to  speak  of  night’s  near  death, 
The  while  it  heralds  coming  day. 


For  soon  the  sun’s  bright  visage  round 
Above  the  woody  crest  appears, 
Dispels  dank  fogs  and  darksome  fears 
And  ushers  in  a May-day  crowned. 

His  ruddy  rays  the  hilltops  flood, 

Then  lower  in  the  valleys  dance, 

And  over  sparkling  waters  glance 
Until  they  seem  a sea  of  blood. 


Now  deep  within  the  forest  walls, 

Where  shadows  grim  without  a thought 
Of  dawn  so  near  have  held  their  court, 
A silent  sun-beam  lightly  falls. 


Though  light  its  touch,  the  drowsy  bower 
At  once  becomes  athrob  with  life, 

And  feathered  choirs  in  tuneful  strife 
Surpass  sprite  Echoe’s  sweetest  power. 

F.  X.  Schiavo?ie,  '10 
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Chapter  III. 


HAT’S  it,  old  man,  right  over 
the  plate.  Try  the  spit-ball.” 
Dick  wet  his  fingers,  and  after 
a rather  fantastic  motion  of 
both  arms  and  legs,  hurled  the 
“That’s  the  eye. 

Creighton  won’t  have  a look-in.”  It  was  base- 
ball weather.  The  squad  was  out  for  practice. 
A bright  sun  looked  with  kindly  eye  upon  the 
rolling  swells  of  verdant  meadow  stretching 
far  to  the  westward.  The  bees  hummed 
drowsily.  Now  the  huge  arms  of  oak  and  elm 
would  be  swayed  by  a breeze,  and  then  would 
rest,  only  to  be  disturbed  a few  minutes  later 
by  another  cooling  zephyr.  Here  was  a lad 
languidly  resting  upon  crooked  elbow,  dream- 
ing; there  was  a group  listlessly  discussing 
Rover’s  mysterious  reinstatement,  or  perhaps 
wrangling  over  the  prospects  of  St.  Louis 
beating  Creighton  in  the  rowing  match,  which 
was  only  two  months  off.  Some  questioned 
the  action  of  the  coach  in  waiting  so  long  be- 
fore issuing  the  call  for  candidates ; others 
doubted  whether  a crew  could  be  formed  out 
of  the  few  raw  recruits  who  had  reported. 
They  had  Rover,  who  had  left  the  baseball 
squad  to  join  the  crew.  He  had  been  No. 
“3”  on  last  year’s  crew,  and  probably  would 
make  it  again.  Outside  of  him,  the  rest  were 
practically  new  men.  Parker,  No.  “2”  on 
last  year’s  eight,  had  decided  to  keep  up  base- 
ball. Dick  had  been  quite  a rower  in  his 
“prep.”  school,  and  had  been  asked  more  than 


once  to  leave  baseball  and  take  up  rowing. 
The  team  was  well  supplied  with  pitchers,  and 
although  his  loss  would  be  felt,  it  would  not 
seriously  weaken  the  team.  Dick  had  set  his 
mind  upon  baseball,  and  it  would  cause  him 
some  pain  to  give  it  up.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  some  misgivings  about  being  able  to 
hold  his  own  with  the  other  men,  Rover 
among  them,  and  Tom  stuck  by  Dick. 

“Umpty-nine,”  “Umpty-nine !”  “This  way, 
this  way !”  and  a crowd  of  fellows  came  up  on 
the  run  and  pitched  themselves  into  the  midst 
of  the  fight.  “Umpty-ten.  Umpty-ten,”  and, 
strengthened  by  reinforcements,  the  “Fresh- 
ies”  pushed  back  the  “Sophs.”  It  was  the  an- 
nual class  rush.  The  "Sophs”  had  the  Hag, 
and  though  outnumbered  two  to  one,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  Freshmen  back.  This 
was  due  wholly  to  their  generalship.  They 
were  organized,  and  fought  as  one  man,  while 
the  Freshmen  were  disjointed,  each  man  for 
himself. 

Above  the  noise,  the  cry  arose  to  “draw 
off,”  and  the  Freshmen,  weary  and  played  out, 
adjourned  to  a group  of  trees  about  twenty 
yards  distant  to  consult  together.  The  “Sophs” 
also  deliberated.  Suddenly  they  are  surprised 
at  seeing  the  Freshmen  advancing  from  all 
directions.  With  a cheer  of  “Umpty-ten,” 
they  trot,  run,  and  hurl  themselves  against  the 
band  of  “Sophs.”  Collars  and  ties  are  torn, 
hats  are  trampled  on,  and  at  frequent,  if  irreg- 
ular, intervals,  cries  of  “Umpty-ten,”  “Umpty- 
nine”  penetrate  the  air.  Backward  and  for- 
ward they  surge,  the  Freshmen  getting  nearer 
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and  nearer  the  flag.  Ah,  they  have  it ! No. 
The  “Sophs”  beat  them  back!  They  are  at  it 
again ! Again  and  again  the  Freshmen  assail 
the  “Sophs”  from  all  sides,  and  again  and 
again  are  beaten  back. 

“Phew !”  pants  Dick,  minus  collar,  tie,  and 
half  of  his  shirt  and  coat.  “Now,  all  together,” 
and  with  a “Rah”  the  Freshies  charge.  Dick 
almost  has  it.  No,  Rover  beats  him  off. 

“Umpty-nine !”  and  from  around  the  senior 
building  come  a dozen  “Sophs,”  whooping  and 
cheering.  The  Freshmen,  tired  and  weary,  are 
slowly,  surely  pushed  back. 

Again  sounds  the  cry,  “draw  off,  draw 
off!”  The  sun  is  sinking.  Across  the  fields 
comes  the  soft  “moo”  of  a cow,  welcoming  the 
coolness  of  evening.  A breeze  springs  up,  and 
far  off  towards  the  east  rises  a black,  threat- 
ening, rolling  mass  of  clouds.  “Hurrah ! Hur- 
rah !”  and  they  are  at  it  again.  But  what  has 
happened?  Only  half  the  Freshmen  are  in  the 
melee.  The  other  half  stand  about  twenty 
yards  back,  waiting.  The  Freshies  do  not 
make  any  progress ; still  they  hold  their  own. 
The  “Sophs”  are  fighting  madly.  Slowly,  inch 
by  inch,  the  Freshies  begin  to  give  ground. 
Both  sides  are  fast  weakening.  Suddenly  the 
waiting  Freshmen  charge.  Back,  back.  Worn 
out  by  an  hour’s  fighting,  the  “Sophs”  are  un- 
able to  withstand  their  assault ; they  retreat 
and  stand  intrenched  around  their  flag-bearer. 
Nearer,  nearer;  four  or  five  times  a hand 
reaches  out  to  grasp  it,  and  just  as  many  times 
it  fails.  Ah!  A Freshie,  running  madly, 
breaks  from  the  crowd.  He  has  the  flag.  It 
is  Dick.  Close  at  his  heels  is  Tom,  and  behind 
comes  Rover,  followed  by  a panting,  stumb- 
ling band  of  “Sophs”  and  “Freshies.” 

Dick  turns  in  the  direction  of  the  boat- 
house. On,  on,  gaining  at  every  jump,  he 
reaches  it  and  leaps  into  a shell,  a two-seater. 
Tom  follows  him  and,  rowing  madly,  they 
point  towards  Snakes  Point.  Rover  and  three 
“Sophs,”  all  candidates  for  the  crew,  jump  into 
a four-seater  and  desperately  follow  them.  On 


they  speed.  Could  they  make  it  before  the 
“Sophs”  reached  them?  The  odds  were  two 
to  one. 

As  the  boat  grates  upon  the  sand  Dick  leaps 
out,  pauses  until  he  has  partially  recovered  his 
breath,  and  plunges  into  the  underbrush.  Tom 
turns,  and  as  Rover  and  the  rest  row  tip,  pant- 
ing furiously,  advises  them  “to  get  an  automo- 
bile,” and,  ignoring  this  bit  of  sarcasm,  half- 
stumbling,  half-running,  the  “Sophs”  follow 
Dick. 

Tom  rows  homeward,  and  as  he  enters  his 
room  amid  a boom  of  thunder  and  a mad 
swaying  of  trees,  the  patter  of  drops  informs 
him  that  Dick  and  the  “Sophs”  are  enjoying 
themselves  immensely. 

Ten  o'clock,  and  still  no  Dick.  Tom  yawns 
drowsily  once  or  twice,  takes  a “good  stretch,” 
and  concludes  to  go  to  bed.  He  dreams  the 
house  is  being  besieged  by  Indians.  They  are 
about  to  use  the  battering  ram.  On  they 
come.  Crash ! Bang ! 

“Say,  lemme  in,  will  you?” 

No  answer.  Bang! 

“Better  go  back  to  bed,”  sleepily  drawls 
Tom. 

“Come  on,  that  a good  fellow ; open  the 
door.” 

Tom  crawls  out,  opens  the  door,  and  Dick, 
face  scratched,  minus  coat,  hat,  and  shirt,  full 
of  mud  and  soaking  wet,  walks  in,  and  flings 
himself  upon  the  sofa. 

“See  the  conquering  hero  comes,”  whistled 
Tom. 

“Shut  up,”  pleaded  Dick ; “get  a fellow  a 
light.” 

Tom,  carefully  manoeuvring  between  chairs 
and  tables,  attempts  to  do  so.  But  all  in  vain. 
“Ouch  !”  he  roared,  and  picking  up  the  offend- 
ing baseball  bat,  hurled  it  into  the  darkness. 
A crash  of  glass  was  ample  evidence  of  his 
superior  marksmanship ; then  he  sat  down  to 
nurse  an  injured  toe,  while  Dick,  laughing 
softly,  turns  on  the  lights.  At  the  sight  of 
him,  Tom,  completely  regardless  of  his  bruised 
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toe,  did  a mad  dance  around  the  room.  Dick 
grabbed  at  him,  and  botli  went  tumbling  to  the 
floor.  I might  remark,  Dick  was  the  “Man 
Higher  Up.”  He  sat  astride  Tom,  pinching 
and  pounding,  varying  the  monotony  by 
bouncing  up  and  down. 

“Lemme  up  ! Ouch  ! — leggo ! When  I get 
up  I’ll  kill  you!  I’ll  tell  every  one  in  college 
how  Wether  by — Ouch  ! — pride  of  St.  Louis — 
Stop  it ! — came  home,  twelve  o’clock  at  night, 
without  hat,  coat,  or  shirt.”  The  bouncing 
continued,  only  harder.  “Come  on,  old  man, 
quit  it.  Let  me  up.” 

“Promise  you  won’t  let  a word  of  this  get  to 
the  fellows.” 

“Ouch!  Yes,  yes;  let  me  up.” 

He  arose,  making  some  remark  about  fools ; 
modifying  it  now  and  then  by  a rather  expres- 
sive adjective,  and  then  he  jumped  into  bed. 
So  did  Dick.  He  awoke  with  the  unpleasant 
sensation  of  cold  shivers  chasing  each  other 
up  and  down  his  back.  He  opened  his  eyes. 
A large  wet  sponge  promptly  shut  them.  He 
jumped  out  of  bed,  and,  utterly  ignoring  Tom, 
proceeded  to  dress.  Tom  completed  his  toilet 
and  plunged  into  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

“Say,  Dick,  here’s  a good  piece  of  advice — 
what  to  do  when  drowning,”  and  Tom  glanced 
at  Dick’s  clothes  drying  upon  the  radiator.  A 
small  flag,  wet  and  muddy,  caught  his  eye. 

"Dick,  Dick!  did  you  get  it?” 

“Get  what?”  growled  Dick. 

Something  seemed  to  be  iniensely  interest- 
ing outside. 

“The  flag!  The  flag!  The  ‘Sophs’’  flag!” 

The  interesting  “it”  came  nearer. 

“Hello,  Pewee !”  shouted  Dick ; “let  me  use 
your  shell  this  afternoon.” 

Across  the  campus  floated  a stentorian  voice 
in  reply. 

“Sure!”  answered  Pewee. 

Meanwhile  Tom  had  examined  the  flag 
more  closely.  Suddenly  he  went  off  into  an- 
other dance,  which  in  variety  of  motion  and 
earnestness  of  purpose  completely  eclipsed  the 


one  of  the  night  before. 

“How  did  you  do  it,”  he  panted.  “I  thought 
sure  they’d  catch  you  coming  home.” 

“They  didn’t,”  replied  Dick. 

“Evidently  not ; but  explain.” 

Tom  was  now  getting  excited.  “Why,  old 
man,”  he  continued,  “it  is  the  first  time  in  ten 
years  the  Freshmen  have  captured  it.” 

“Excuse  me,  Tom,”  corrected  Dick,  “eleven 
years.  Don’t  throw  it;  I’ll  tell.” 

“Better  hurry  up,”  advised  Tom ; and  the 
number  of  pillows  on  the  couch  on  which  he 
was  sitting  were  lessened  by  two. 

“Well,  after  you  saw  me  last,  I headed  right 
to  the  cave  which  you  and  1 discovered  last 
year.  Rover  and  the  rest  did  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  act  for  about  an  hour,  while  I did  the 
Charley  Ross  act ; hence  they  did  not  find  me. 
Do  you  quite  follow  me,  Dr.  Watson?”  smiled 
Dick. 

“Perfectly,  my  dear  Holmes;  pray  proceed,” 
laughed  Tom. 

“Presently,  the  rest  of  the  ‘Sophs’  came 
over  and  surrounded  the  island,  while  yours 
truly  calmly  took  a mud  bath.  They  must 
have  grown  sleepy  about  one,  for  I heard  them 
leave ; and  after  searching,  I found  they  had 
taken  every  single  boat  with  them.” 

“But  how  did  you  get  here?”  blurted  out 
Tom. 

“Built  a bridge,  and  walked  across,”  smiled 
Dick;  “but,  he  continued,  “if  it  had  not  been 
for  your  rowing,  they  would  have  caught  us 
sure.” 

“Say,”  drawled  Tom,  “I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter try  for  the  crew.  Let  me  see,”  he  mused ; 
“Rover  is  out  for  No.  3 ; you  had  better  try 
for  No.  3.” 

“No  use,  Tom,”  said  Dick;  “I  have  decided 
to  keep  up  baseball,”  and  arm  in  arm  they 
strolled  to  the  boathouse. 

It  was  a clear,  snappy  day;  the  still,  blue 
surface  of  the  lake  was  dotted  here  and  there 
by  rowboats  and  shells,  the  former  out  for 
pleasure,  while  in  the  latter  were  candidates 
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training  for  the  crew.  Across  the  water  came 
voices  and  peals  of  laughter,  mingled  with  the 
stern  tones  of  the  coach.  The  Freshies  caught 
a glimpse  of  Dick  and  Tom  disappearing  into 
the  boathouse.  There  was  a shout,  a rush,  and 
from  within  the  boathouse  came  various  and 
rather  forcible  yells.  “Let  up,”  “Get  off  mv 
toe,”  “Whom  do  you  think  you’re  standing 
on.”  When  Tom  and  Dick  reappeared  a little 
while  later  they  looked  as  if — well,  you  let 
twenty  or  thirty  fellows  maul  you  for  about 
three  minutes,  and  peeep  into  a glass,  then 
you’ll  look  somewhat  as  did  Tom  and  Dick. 
Dick  jumped  into  Pewee’s  shell,  and  Tom 
shouted  directions  from  a huge  megaphone, 
or,  to  be  more  exact,  from  the  shore,  through 
a huge  megaphone.  Whenever  a rather  bright 
piece  of  color  came  to  view,  or  a rather  gaud- 
ily decorated  “flower-garden,”  Dick  was  apt  to 
forget  all  about  Tom’s  orders.  All  at  once  an 
especially  bright  hat  caught  his  eye — perhaps 
the  wearer  had  a little  bit  to  do  with  it — while 
from  the  shore  came  the  voice  of  Tom : 

“Steady,  steady ! Make  your  recovery  a lit- 
tle quicker,  and  don’t  dip  quite  so  deep.” 

Dick,  his  eyes  still  on  the  hat,  endeavored  to 
obey  directions.  In  his  attempt  not  to  dip  too 
deep,  he  didn’t  dip  at  all — his  oars  never  even 
touched  the  water — and  there  was  a splash, 
followed  by  a laugh  from  the  direction  of  the 
hat ; and  puffing  and  blowing,  Dick  came  up, 
grabbed  the  shell,  and  hung  there. 

“Don’t  dip  so  deep!  Who  told  you  you 
could  row?”  he  sarcastically  sputtered,  pulling 
himself  up  into  the  shell. 

“Help,  help!”  a shriek, and  two  shells  leaped 
forward,  abreast. 

Dick  was  rowing  madly,  yet  slowly  but  sure- 
ly Rover  was  gaining.  The  coach  was  an  in- 
terested spectator.  As  the  cries  for  help  grew 
weaker,  and  Dick  and  Rover,  Rover  leading, 
rowed  desperately,  Rover  reached  him  first, 
and  Dick,  his  offer  of  help  being  declined, 
rowed  back  to  the  boathouse.  He  and  Tom 
walked  home  silently.  Dick  laid  his  clothes 


upon  the  heater,  and,  enveloped  in  the  kindly 
folds  of  a green  bathrobe,  drew  his  chair  up 
to  the  window,  put  his  feet  upon  the  sill,  filled 
a golden-brown  meerschaum  pipe  with  equally 
golden  brown  tobacco,  and  while  tiny  blue 
wreaths  of  smoke  floated  lazily  ceilingward, 
thought — and  thought  hard. 

“It  must  hurt  to  be  thrown  down  that  way,” 
said  Tom. 

No  answer,  save  that  the  smouldering  ashes 
in  Dick’s  pipe  were  puffed  to  a vivid  red.  Tom 
looked  at  his  chum,  but  said  no  more. 

Dick’s  teeth  shut  down  upon  the  stem  with 
a click. 

“Say,”  he  snapped,  “you  had  better  tell  the 
captain  I quit  baseball — I’m  going  out  for  the 
crew;  and,  what’s  more,  I’m  going  out  for 
No.  3.” 

“That’s  the  talk.  Rover  won't  have  a look- 
in.  I’m  going  out  to  tell  the  fellows,”  and 
Tom  was  gone. 

“Say,  Dick,  come  down  here;  quick,  quick!” 

“Evidently  something  doing,”  muttered 
Dick. 

A moment  later  lie  was  in  the  midst  of  as 
angry  a crowd — well,  they  were  about  as  mad 
as  they  could  be. 

“Wonder  what  we’ll  do?  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  Wetherby?” 

Dick  didn’t  think  at  all,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  he  did  not  know  what  the  trouble  was. 

At  last,  by  dint  of  hard  pushing,  he  reached 
the  bulletin-board.  “Phew !”  he  muttered. 
This  is  what  caused  the  “phew”: 

FRESHMAN  RULE. 

“In  view  of  the  example  set  by  other  large 
colleges,  among  them  Creighton,  we  have  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  Freshman  rule.  This  rule 
forbids  any  Freshman  taking  part  in  any  ath- 
letic contest,  inter-class  excepted. 

(Signed)  “Faculty.” 

“I  just  wish  I could  talk  to  that  ‘Faculty’ 
for  about  two  minutes.  I’ll  bet  they’d  squirm 
some.” 

“What  do  they  know  about  sports,  any- 
way?” 
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“I  wonder  if  they’ll  allow  us  to  play  mar- 
bles?” 

These  remarks  and  others  like  them,  be- 
spoke the  sentiment  of  the  crowd.  There  was 
some  talk  about  getting  up  a petition,  but  this 
fell  through.  Dick  sought  out  Tom. 

“Say,  old  man,  have  you  heard  the  latest?” 
Dick  related  him  the  news. 

“Looks  pretty  bad,”  commented  Tom  when 
Dick  had  finished.  “I’ll  bet  Rover  is  grinning 
his  head  off — but  wait,  we’ll  fool  them,”  and 
with  a provoking  wink  he  led  Dick  towards 
their  room. 

Tom  had  explained  his  wink,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  give  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Dick  entered  into  the 
scheme. 

“All  right,  old  man,  we’ll  do  it,  and  if  we 
don’t  row  against  Creighton  this  year,  nobody 
else  will. 

It  was  a week  before  the  race.  The  coach 
had  not  decided  whether  the  race  would  come 
of?  or  not.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  material,  he 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  his  ability  to  turn  out 
a crew  that  would  have  even  a small  chance 
against  Creighton’s  well-trained  eight.  Creigh- 
ton had  given  them  until  to-day  to  decide. 
Tom  and  Dick  had  kept  to  their  room,  except 
for  an  occasional  row  on  the  lake.  In  fact, 
their  absence  had  been  so  noticeable  that  it 
had  been  commented  upon,  and  many  were 
the  conjectures  as  to  its  cause.  The  coach  had 
issued  a call  for  the  men  to  be  present  at  the 
boathouse  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  he  could 
inform  them  of  his  decision.  It  was  half-past 
two  o’clock,  and  by  twos  and  threes  the  men 
were  making  their  way  to  the  boathouse. 
When  they  were  all  assembled,  the  coach  step- 
ped out.  His  address  was  brief  and  to  the 
point. 

“Boys,”  he  said,  “I  have  made  my  decision.” 

Eager  expectation  was  pictured  on  every 
boy’s  face.  They  leaned  forward,  eyes  glar- 
ing, fists  clinched,  and,  hoping  against  hope, 
awaited  the  answer  “yes.”  But  his  solemn 


tones  told  them  plainer  than  anything  else 
could  have  told  that  their  hopes  were  in  vain. 
“We  will  not  row  against  Creighton.”  That 
was  all. 

The  boys  at  first  made  no  noise,  but  in  a 
few  moments  reaction  followed,  and  they 
arose  shouting  and  gesticulating  wildly.  An- 
gry protests  were  heard  on  every  side,  but  the 
coach  stood  firm. 

“Maynard,”  he  called,  “go  down  to  the  tele- 
graph office  and  send  my  decision  to  Creigh- 
ton.” 

Maynard  started  out.  Suddenly  there  came 
a shout,  rather  of  joy  than  of  pain,  and  all 
rushed  to  the  door. 

“Hurrah,  hurrah !”  and,  cheering  and  shout- 
ing, Dick  scrambled  up  the  bank,  dragging  his 
wheel  after  him.  “Whoop,  hurray-umpty-ten.” 

“What’s  the  matter,  Wetherby?” 

“Umpty-ten  ! Umpty-ten  !”  and  Tom  came 
running  down  the  road. 

“I — can — row!”  he  explained  between 
gasps.  “So  can  Dick.  I got  word — just  now. 
Umpty-ten,  umpty-ten ! Hurray  for  the 
Freshies.” 

The  boys  went  mad.  Cheer  upon  cheer 
arose,  and  Tom  and  Dick  were  being  pounded 
and  mauled,  being  called  “sly-lobster,” 
“bricks,”  and  other  endearing  terms,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  Then  the  coach  remem- 
bered Maynard.  That  message  must  not  go 
to  Creighton.  They  would  row  the  race,  and 
they  would  win. 

“Parker,”  he  cried,  putting  his  thoughts  into 
action,  “jump  on  Wetherby ’s  wheel  and  stop 
Maynard  from  sending  that  telegram  to 
Creighton.  Hurry !” 

Tom  jumped  on  the  wheel  and  was  of?, 
while  the  boys,  cheering  and  yelling,  and  with 
all  sail  set,  made  for  their  rooms.  It  was  a 
half-hour  before  Tom  returned,  and  when  he 
did,  Dick  knew  something  had  happened. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Tom?  You  look  like  a 
fried  Dill  pickle.” 
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“Come  on,  Dick;  no  time  for  fooling;  listen 
to  this.” 

“All  right,  old  man ; fire  away.” 

“I  was  returning  from  the  telegraph  office,” 
began  Tom,  “when  I saw  Rover  and  Maynard 
sitting  on  a log,  talking  earnestly.  Something 
told  me  they  were  up  to  no  good,  so  I stopped, 
crawled  closer,  and  listened.  They  must  have 
just  about  finished,  for  all  I heard  was,  ‘All 
right,  Maynard,  do  it  just  before  the  final 
sprint ; and  as  for  the  other  matter,  it  will  be 
all  right.’  ” As  he  finished,  he  looked  at  Dick. 
Dick  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 

“Can’t  that  skunk  act  decently  once  in  his 
life?  I'll  get  on  to  his  dirty  work  or ” 

The  day  of  the  race  dawned  fair  and  clear; 
not  a single  cloud  marred  the  pure  azure  of 
the  heavens.  The  La  Platte  river  shone  bright- 
ly, a silver  streak,  with  its  brilliancy  accentu- 
ated by  the  green  fields  on  either  side.  Its 
surface  was  dotted  with  myriads  of  pleasure 
crafts.  On  one  side  the  maroon  and  white  of 
St.  Louis  waved  a mute  challenge  to  the  blue 
and  white  of  Creighton  on  the  other.  The 
flags  were  the  only  bit  of  color  which  light- 
ened an  otherwise  unbroken  background  of 
green.  A cheer  breaks  out,  at  first  faintly, 
then,  as  the  maroon  and  white-clad  warriors 
of  St.  Louis  appear,  it  grows  louder  and  loud- 
er, only  to  be  drowned  a moment  later  as  the 
blue  and  white  of  Creighton  appear.  They 
row  back  and  forth  a few  times — sixteen  pow- 
erful, splendid  individuals.  There  was  little 
delay.  The  shells  stood  ready.  The  starter 
speaks:  “Ready,  Creighton?”  “Aye,  aye.” 
“Ready,  St.  Louis?”  “Aye,  aye.” 

Tom  was  No.  2.  Dick  was  No.  3.  Maynard 
was  stroke.  Rover  was  No.  23 — Dick  had  de- 
feated him  for  No.  3. 

Dick  was  wondering  what  Rover’s  trick 
could  be.  Crack ! and  they  were  ofif. 

Creighton  rowed  her  best  for  the  first  mile, 
acting  as  pace-maker.  Her  stroke  was  36.  St. 
Louis  was  down  to  34.  Gradually  Creighton 
lessened  her  stroke  to  34,  and,  rowing  as  one 


man,  drew  a full  length  ahead  of  St.  Louis. 
St.  Louis  let  down  to  33,  and  Creighton,  wish- 
ing to  increase  her  lead,  gradually  raised  hers 
to  38.  St.  Louis,  keeping  up  the  swinging  33, 
with  incredible  rapidity  crept  up  to  Creigh- 
ton. The  Creighton  men  were  a powerful, 
well-trained  set,  but  lacked  the  crew  work 
which  gave  St.  Louis  the  advantage.  As 
Creighton  fell  back,  a cheer  arose ; but  this 
soon  stopped  as  her  stroke  let  the  pace  down 
from  38  to  36  to  34  to  32,  and,  rowing  like  a 
perfect  mechanism,  she  was  abreast  of  St. 
Louis.  Creighton’s  constant  raising  and  low- 
ering of  the  stroke  had  exhausted  her,  where- 
as St.  Louis,  rowing  steadily  at  33,  was  quite 
as  fresh  as  at  the  start.  At  three  miles  they 
were  still  even.  Now  was  the  time  for  May- 
nard to  play  his  trick.  Suddenly  he  began  to 
splash,  and,  without  any  warning,  raised  the 
stroke  to  38.  Here  was  his  trump  card.  The 
sudden  raising  of  the  stroke  caused  the  men  to 
roll  and  splash,  and  St.  Louis  steadily  lost 
ground.  Dick  was  thinking  nard.  Suddenly 
he  raised  his  oar  high  into  the  air,  and  with  all 
the  strength  at  his  command  brought  it  down 
upon  Maynard’s.  A splintering  of  wood ; and 
Maynard,  foiled  by  Dick’s  ready  action,  sat 
scowling  in  the  shell. 

“Steady,  steady!”  cried  the  coxswain. 

Dick  now  had  to  do  the  work  of  two  men, 
and,  stroking  at  33,  they  flew  after  Creighton. 
Creighton  was  now  fully  four  lengths  ahead, 
but  her  early  exertions  had  told  on  her,  and 
she  was  weakening  fast. 

“Steady,  Wetherby!  Steady!” 

Still  rowing  33,  St.  Louis  crept  up  to 
Creighton.  Dick’s  lungs  were  bursting.  Things 
began  to  fade  from  view.  Cold  water  splash- 
ed on  him  by  the  coxswain  revived  him. 
“Steady,  Dick!  Steady!” 

Could  he  keep  it  up?  He  must,  he  must! 
Two  lengths,  two  and  one-half,  three! 
Abreast ! ! Pull ! Pull ! Ahead  ! ! “Steady, 
steady !”  Dick  raised  the  stroke  to  34.  On, 
on  ! Oh,  for  air — air  ! “Now,  pull.” 
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Dick  pulled  his  hardest.  His  back  was 
breaking.  The  water  seemed  to  stifle  him.  He 
gasped.  Air,  air — and  then  he  knew  no  more. 
* * * * * 

“I  always  knew  he  could  do  it.”  It  was 
Dick’s  father  who  spoke.  He  had  just  finished 
reading  Dick’s  letter. 

“Do  what?”  questioned  his  mother. 

“Here,  read  this.  Never  mind  the  first  page; 


turn  over;  read  the  second.” 

“Say,  Pop,  I’ve  got  good  news.  Tom  and 
I plugged  up,  worked  off  the  conditions  which 
kept  us  from  entering  Sophomore  last  Septem- 
ber, and  now  I am  a full-fledged  ‘Soph.’  ” 
There  was  a P.  S.  “We  won  the  rowing 
match  from  Creighton.” 

S.  T.  Fisher,  Prep. 


doming  J>tar 

'AIR  beauteous  star  splendor  divine, 

What  light  could  e’er  be  like  to  thine ! 
Though  we  blended  every  ray 

That  from  heaven  shineth  bright 
By  night  or  day, 

It  would  be  but  as  shadowed  light 
When  matched  with  that  pure  jewel  of  thy  crown, 
Sweet  tender  Mother  brightly  beaming  down. 

With  thy  resplendence  watch  and  bless 
Our  souls  when  Satan’s  wiles  distress. 

At  thy  coming  flees  the  night ; 

In  thy  train  is  ushered  in 

The  morning  light. 

So  bring  us  grace  and  banish  sin. 

Fair  Morning  Star,  thy  rays  shall  ever  be 
A beacon  on  the  shore,  Eternity. 

Casimir  F.  X.Leibell , '10 


Ilforace  anb  Hongfelloto 


Part  II. — Their  Poetry. 

HAVE  seen  that  there  are  many 
points  of  marked  resemblance  in 
the  characters  and  personalities, 
as  well  as  in  the  lives  and  times, 
of  Horace  and  Longfellow.  The 
sketch  was  necessarily  brief  and 
imperfect.  Many  peculiarities 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  be  most 
prominent,  were  for  the  time  being  either 
omitted  or  merely  glanced  over,  but  only 
because  they  bear  such  a close  relation  to 
the  salient  features  of  their  poetry.  The  genial 
temperaments  of  the  two  poets,  as  well  as 
the  kinder  and  more  tender,  more  pathetic 
side  of  their  nature  were  but  lightly  dwelt 
upon,  as  these  characteristics  are  displayed  so 
conspicuously  in  their  poetic  works.  Their 
philosophical  and  religious  points  of  view  in- 
vited analysis,  but  philosophy  and  religion 
were  as  distant  backgrounds  to  their  lives,  into 
which  the  poetry  of  each  of  them  projected 
here  and  there,  yet  never  penetrated.  Neither 
ever  ventured  into  these  fields,  nor  joined  in 
the  feeble  attempts  of  their  contemporaries  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  life.  Though  Horace’s 
earlier  poetry  betrays  a leaning  towards  pleas- 
ure-loving Epicureanism,  and  in  later  life  to- 
wards the  strenuous  principles  of  the  Stoics, 
such  systems  never  really  affected  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life,  as  he  tells  us  in  “Parcus 
deorum  cultor  et  infrequens.”  Longfellow  had 


even  less  sympathy  with  such  problems,  but 
was  simply  content  to  say  : 

I do  not  know,  nor  will  I vainly  question 
Those  pages  of  the  mystic  book  which  hold 
The  story  still  untold, 

But  without  rash  conjecture  or  suggestion, 
Turn  its  last  leaves  in  reverence  and  good  heed 
Until  ‘“The  End"  I read. 

And  since  so  many  other  characteristics  might 
have  been  described,  justice  could  scarcely  be 
done  to  any  single  aspect  of  their  manysided 
nature. 

To  begin  with,  the  poetry  of  both  Horace 
and  Longfellow  is  more  or  less  lyrical  and  sub- 
jective. The  Odes  of  Horace,  upon  which  rest 
his  chief  claims  to  the  glory  of  a poet,  have 
given  him  a prominence  in  the  literary  world 
as  the  greatest  and  most  popular  lyric  writer 
of  antiquity.  His  Epistles  and  Satires,  as  he 
himself  declared,  in  their  essential  characteris- 
tics cannot  be  called  poetry,  and  have  but  little 
influence  on  his  ultimate  fame.  But  even  here, 
when  he  describes  his  impressions  of  life  and 
manners  in  the  moralizing  tone  of  the  Satires, 
or  gives  his  instructions  and  precepts  in  the 
didactic  style  of  the  Epistles,  his  method  of 
treatment  is  purely  subjective.  His  own  per- 
sonality seems  to  impress  upon  them  the  stamp 
of  lyric  poetry.  So  it  is  with  Longfellow. 
Whether  his  verse  assumes  the  nobly  dignified 
form  of  the  epic,  as  in  Evangeline,  Hiawatha, 
and  the  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  or  enters 
the  dramatic  field  in  the  Spanish  Student,  the 
Golden  Legend,  and  the  Mask  of  Pandora,  or 
even  changes  now  and  then  to  a didactic 
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strain,  as  in  the  Psalm  of  Life  and  many  other 
short  poems,  it  retains  its  underlying  principle 
of  noble  subjectivity — of  being,  as  it  were,  al- 
ways a picture  of  his  own  thoughts.  But  in 
describing  their  poetry  we  need  not  be  involv- 
ed in  an  examination  of  lyric  poetry  in  gen- 
eral. A glance  over  the  main  features  of  their 
works  will  suffice  for  our  purpose. 

There  is  one  idea  that  may  be  detected 
throughout  all  their  writings,  just  as  a brook 
which  runs  beneath  the  tangled  shrubbery  of 
the  forest.  It  is  not  marked  by  a tone  of  sub- 
limity nor  impassioned  eloquence  of  verse, 
though  this  is  often  heard,  lending  it  dignity 
and  grandeur.  It  is  not  an  aim  to  satisfy 
merely  the  natural  inclinations  of  readers.  This 
was  but  an  accessory  to  its  development.  We 
may  say  that  the  motto  always  before  them 
was  one  on  which  Horace  so  often  and  so 
strongly  insists,  the  motto  of  him  “who  loves 
the  golden  mean.’’  They  did  not  strive  to 
raise  grand  and  lofty  emotions  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  did  they  write  to  excite  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  enjoyment  on  the  other.  They 
wished  to  give  to  mankind  a calm  and  dig- 
nified presentation  of  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  life.  Hence  they  are  not  simply  poets  of 
nature,  but  in  a broader  sense  than  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  other  two  bards,  they  are  distinc- 
tively the  poets  of  life.  Horace  never  declared 
himself  as  such,  it  is  true,  saying  only 
“But  if  you  place  me  with  the  lyric  bards 
With  crest  exalted  I shall  pierce  the  skies,” 

and  announcing  that  he,  “the  priest  of  the 
Muses,”  would  sing  “strains  unheard  before.” 
But  it  was  Longfellow  who  gave  voice  to  his 
ambition  in  these  lines  of  the  “Prelude”  to 
Voices  of  the  Night : 

Look  then  into  thy  heart  and  write ! 

Yea,  into  life’s  deep  stream! 

All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

All  solemn  voices  of  the  night, 

That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright — 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme. 


And  each  of  them  set  out  in  his  own  charac- 
teristic manner  to  write  a poetry  that  should 
contain,  as  in  so  many  garlands  of  flowers,  the 
ideas  and  conceptions  that  form  an  essential 
part  of  all  life. 

Taking  this  principle  then,  it  becomes  an 
easy  step  to  the  description  at  least  of  their 
shorter  pieces  of  poetic  composition.  Each 
one,  stripped  of  all  those  varied  and  beautiful 
adornments  which  only  perfected  taste  can  ar- 
range together,  contains  a single  idea  running 
throughout  the  whole,  whether  it  be  some 
maxim  of  our  every-day  life,  or  some  little 
reminiscence  of  a poet’s  imagination,  or  again 
some  lesson  of  simple  virtue.  It  is  this  which 
gives  them  their  clearness  and  simplicity,  and 
to  this  fact  the  popularity  of  so  many  individ- 
ual pieces  is  due.  Hundreds  of  examples 
might  be  cited  to  illustrate,  but  it  will  be 
scarcely  necessary  to  support  a fact  familiar 
to  all  of  us,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Longfellow. 
Let  us  only  glance  at  such  pieces  as  the 
Psalm  of  Life,  a poem  whose  teaching  is 
applicable  to  all  men,  whose  forcible  truthful- 
ness went  straight  to  the  heart  of  America,  at 
its  first  appearance ; or  at  Footsteps  of  the 
Angels,  with  its  low  breathings  of  domestic 
peace  and  happiness ; or  even  at  those  well- 
known  verses  of  our  school-days,  like  The 
Village  Blacksmith,  The  Old  Clock  on  the 
Stairs,  The  Beleaguered  City,  The  Arrow 
and  the  Song,  and  numberless  other  poems 
whose  appeal  is  to  all  men  in  general,  yet  to 
each  of  us  in  particular ; or,  lastly,  at  that  no- 
ble piece  of  impassioned  energy,  the  Building 
of  the  Ship,  whose  bold  oratory  proves  that 
Longfellow  could  rise  at  times  to  sublimity  of 
poetic  feeling,  in  order  to  convince  ourselves 
how  well  the  poet  succeeded  in  his  ambition 
to  ennoble  ordinary  life  by  means  of  undying 
poetry.  His  verses  have  become  favorites  in 
every  home,  in  every  civilized  nation.  And, 
for  the  same  reasons,  the  poetry  of  Horace 
has  retained  a popularity  undiminished 
through  centuries  of  change  in  tastes  and 
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habits,  and  even  nowadays  his  lines  are  on  the 
lips  of  orators  and  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  lit- 
terateurs all  over  the  world.  The  coincidence 
is  beautiful  when  we  consider  that,  like  Long- 
fellow, he  appeals  to  us  on  so  many  sides  of 
our  common  nature,  and  from  so  many  points 
of  view  that  his  maxims  become  applicable  to 
all  men  alike.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with 
his  poetry  will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
force  of  this  statement,  and  the  bearing  which 
"Remember,  friend,  when  trials  oppress  thee 
Remember,  friend,  when  trials  oppress  thee 
Keep  thy  mind  in  tranquil  calm, 

And  when  fortune  smiles  upon  thee 
Out  of  joy’s  excessive  balm;” 
or  this  maxim,  which  has  become  a byword 
among  men,  so  that  few  dream  that  its  origin 
is  in  the  poetry  of  Horace ; note  its  develop- 
ment, readily  comprehensible  to  a Roman : 
“Far  more  extensive  thy  domain 
Shall  be  if  once  beneath  thy  sway 
The  spirit  Greed  doth  lie, 

Than  if  thou  joinest  in  thy  reign 
With  Lybia,  Gades  far  away, 

Each  Carthage  ’neath  thy  eye.” 

Or,  again,  “sweet  and  honorable  it  is  to  die  for 
one’s  country”;  or,  what  would  apply  so  well 
to  this  world  of  worry  and  of  care, 

“Gentle  sleep 

Scorns  not  the  lowly  homes 
Of  brawny  toilers,  ’neath  the  shaded  cools, 
Scorns  not,  indeed,  the  breezy  vale 
Of  Tempe.” 

In  describing  the  various  methods  by  which 
each  undertook  to  develop  this  idea,  many 
points  of  interest  present  themselves,  points 
even  more  interesting  in  the  coincidence  that 
may  be  drawn  from  the  two  poets.  A certain 
writer  ventures  to  say  that  the  characteristic 
which  at  once  strikes  even  a casual  reader  of 
Horace  is  his  wonderful  power  of  condensa- 
tion, or  what  would  be  more  expressive,  his 
terseness.  His  whole  poetry  bears  out  the 
statement.  An  idea,  a single  word,  an  appar- 
ently chance  phrase  here  and  there,  pregnant 
with  a thousand  interpretations  and  left  to  the 


reader's  own  selection,  illustrate  that  “curiosa 
felicitas  verborum”  which  makes  so  many  of 
his  odes  treasure-houses  of  thought  in  them- 
selves. Yet  this  compression  of  thought  is  by 
no  means  the  most  prominent,  though  it  seems 
to  be  a very  general,  feature  in  Horace’s 
poetry.  There  is  another  characteristic,  shown 
especially  in  his  grander  odes  “to  which,”  the 
same  writer  continues,  “scarcely  a better  name 
can  be  given  than  picturesqueness.”  We  can- 
not but  admire  the  beauty  displayed  in  almost 
every  line,  the  pleasing  facility  of  his  “saltus 
lyricus”  in  turning  “from  light  to  grave,  from 
gay  and  lively  to  severe,”  or  the  lofty  feeling 
into  which  he  is  at  times  betrayed ; yet  checks 
because  “this  suits  not  my  lightsome  lyre.” 
He  is  picturesque  in  his  brief  yet  comprehen- 
sive descriptions,  picturesque  in  the  suggestive 
analogies  he  draws  from  nature,  in  the  beauty 
he  imparts  to  his  thought  by  presenting  famil- 
iar everyday  illustrations  instead  of  giving  us 
abstract  ideas. 

Almost  the  same  description  might  be  made 
of  Longfellow’s  shorter  poetic  works.  They 
show  a characteristic  feature  of  terseness,  but 
with  him  the  word  has  a different  signification. 
The  main  thought  is  condensed  at  some  one 
point  in  the  poem,  while  the  rest  serves  by  am- 
plification to  throw  sidelights,  as  it  were,  on 
its  principal  divisions.  In  the  Building  of  the 
Ship  the  idea  of  the  rising  nation  is  gradually 
developed  through  successive  stages  of  beauti- 
fully analogous  description,  until  the  culminat- 
ing point  is  reached  in  the  noble  apostrophe, 

“Thou  too  sail  on,  O Ship  of  State! 

Sail  on,  O Union,  strong  and  great!” 

while  the  whole  history  of  America  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  succeeding  verses  in  one  grand 
outburst  of  rhetorical  poetry.  In  other  poems 
the  centre  of  interest  is  presented  at  once, 
as  in  the  Beleaguered  City,  the  Arsenal  at 
Springfield,  the  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus, 
and  though  some  critics  claim  that  because  of 
this  the  other  parts  lose  effect,  there  is  a pecu- 
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liar  beauty  in  the  simple  stanzas  which  amplify 
this  main  idea.  Often  each  of  them  contains  a 
thought  complete  in  itself,  and  like  many  of 
Horace’s  verses,  becomes  a general  maxim  in- 
dependently of  its  bearing  upon  the  rest  of  the 
poem.  The  most  familiar  example  is  the 
Psalm  of  Life.  As  to  the  picturesque  charac- 
teristics so  noticeable  in  Horace’s  poetry,  we 
can  easily  find  similar  features  in  that  of 
Longfellow.  He  is  rich  in  beautiful  and  varied 
imagery,  gathered  from  the  treasures  of  Medi- 
aeval and  Scandinavian  lore,  while  his  imag- 
ination wanders  calmly  amidst  the  hallowed 
fields  of  extensive  knowledge.  His  early 
poetry  especially  shows  his  love  of  imagery, 
but  experience  made  him  more  judicious  in  its 
use.  Now  he  visits  the  arsenal  at  Springfield, 
and  its  comparison  to  a vast  organ  rises  in  his 
mind  ; now  he  sees 

The  darkness 

Fall  from  the  wing  of  Night, 

As  a feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight, 
or  the  clouds 

Scattering  everywhere 

The  showery  rain 

As  the  farmer  scatters  his  grain. 

Now  a comparison  appeals  to  him,  beautifully 
appropriate  to  Hiawatha,  in  being  perfectly 
Indian  in  its  imagery : 

As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 

So  unto  the  man  is  woman, 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him, 
Though  she  leads  him,  yet  she  fpllows — 
Useless  each  without  the  other. 

Like  Horace,  the  higher  forms  of  imagination 
are  not  within  his  range.  Yet  he  amply  sup- 
plies for  this  by  a wonderful  creative  fancy,  by 
being  able  to  lower  philosophy  to  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinary  readers,  by  always  appeal- 
ing to  universal  sympathies. 

As  for  the  structure  of  their  poetry,  the  first 
point  of  interest  which  at  once  presents  itself 
is  the  variety  of  metre  which  each  poet  em- 
ployed in  his  verse.  As  their  subjects  are  in 
most  cases  chosen  from  life  considered  in  all 
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men,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  call 
into  play  all  the  graces  of  versification  in  order 
to  clothe  them  with  the  beauties  of  truest 
poetry.  Poets,  as  a rule,  have  a reason  for 
their  choice  of  a vehicle  to  convey  their 
thoughts  to  other  men ; but  with  Horace 
and  Longfellow  there  is  a peculiar  sense 
of  fitness  between  the  idea  and  the  metre 
in  which  it  is  enclosed.  They  were  per- 
fect masters  in  the  art  of  versification.  The 
Odes  of  Horace  are  his  chief  claims  on  the 
remembrance  of  posterity,  and  it  is  here  that 
all  the  beauty  of  his  art  is  displayed,  by  his 
admirable  skill  in  the  selection  of  subjects,  by 
that  finer  taste  which  few  poets  really  possess, 
of  adapting  a metre  to  express  a particular 
thought,  in  the  simplest  and  most  direct  man  • 
ner  possible.  He  left  the  stately  and  dignified 
epic  hexameter  to  be  carried  to  perfection  by 
Vergil,  “the  half  of  my  soul,”  Iiis  own  use  of  it 
in  the  Epistles  and  Satires  but  showing  his 
perfect  command  in  adapting  that  difficult 
metre  to  the  ordinary  language  of  conversa- 
tion. After  experimenting  with  wonderful 
success  in  various  other  forms  of  poetry,  espe- 
cially with  the  measures  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho,  as  well  as  with  different  modifications 
of  the  metres  of  Archilocus  and  Asclepiades, 
he  finally  settled  upon  the  two  former  as  best 
suited  to  express  his  loftiest  as  well  as  his 
most  beautiful  sentiments.  His  grave  and 
stately  odes,  nearly  all  in  the  Alcaic  metre, 
embody  his  maxims  to  the  youth  of  Roman 
society,  appeals  and  exhortations  to  his  friends, 
and  earnest  reflections  on  virtue  and  morality. 
The  Sapphic  measure  is  used,  as  a rule,  in 
subjects  of  unmistakable  humor,  in  a tone  of 
festive,  light-hearted  ease  and  joy.  But  listen 
to  the  earnestness  of  his  appeal  to  Augustus — 
an  appeal  which  receives  half  its  power  from 
the  echo  of  the  plaintive  strains  of  Sappho ; so 
that  its  force  is  almost  lost  in  translation : 

Whom,  O whom,  shall  thy  people  call ! 

What  deity  implore,  to  guide 

Our  nation,  rushing  to  its  fall ! 
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Of  all  our  American  poets,  Longfellow  was 
indisputably  the  greatest  master  in  verse.  His 
subjects  are  chosen  from  far-off  sources,  yet 
their  treatment  is  clear  and  simple,  and  this  is 
owing  in  great  part  to  his  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  adaptation  of  metre.  In  his  poetry, 
as  in  that  of  Horace,  is  the  same  happy  variety 
of  metrical  effects,  guided  by  a delicate  ear  for 
music  and  cadence.  Does  he  echo  the  songs 
heard  from  the  sagas  of  Scandinavian  lore,  a 
mystic  refrain  is  shaped  into  life  from  the 
poetry  of  ancient  days,  as  in  the  Skeleton  in 
Armor.  A strange  metre  is  adapted  to  a 
strange  subject.  Does  he  weave  the  traditions 
and  legends  of  a romantic  people  into  an  epic 
of  the  American  wilderness,  the  treasures  of 
Finnish  and  Icelandic  poetry  are  transported 
to  the  woodlands,  to  deck  the  fascinating  tale, 
so  that,  like  Hiawatha’s  boat, 

The  forest’s  life  is  in  it 
All  its  mystery  and  its  magic. 

Or,  again,  does  he  trace  around  a pathetic 
episode  of  history  the  story  of  a life  of 
strangely  intermingled  joy  and  suffering,  the 
majesty  of  classic  literature  is  called  into  be- 
ing, but  in  harmonious  melody  rather  than 
sonorous  power.  Evangeline  is  not  an  imita- 
tion of  Homer  or  Vergil ; it  is  an  invention  of 
America.  With  charm  sustained  throughout, 
its  broad  pictures  as  well  as  the  mellow  radi- 
ance which  overspreads  the  landscape  secure 
both  a pleasing  attention  to  detail  and  general 
restfulness  of  effect.  It  is  for  Evangeline 
alone  that  the  Canadians  revere  Longfellow 
far  more  than  their  own  poets. 

There  is  little  of  comparison  admissible  be- 
tween Horace  and  his  contemporaries,  inas- 
rpuch  as  his  field  is  so  widely  separated  from 
theirs.  Among  the  lyrical  writers  of  his  time 
there  was  only  one,  the  young  Catullus,  who 
made  anything  like  an  enduring  name  in  liter- 
ature. He  is  indeed  more  exulting,  sponta- 
neous, and  full  of  lyrical  fire  than  Horace,  but 
his  poetry  is  palpably  lacking  in  that  mature 
depth  of  wisdom  characteristic  of  our  favorite 


poet.  And  since  Horace  can  scarcely  be  classed 
with  Vergil  or  Ovid,  much  less  with  any  of 
those  lesser  luminaries  who  shone  in  Roman 
society,  it  is  but  natural  that  we  should  turn 
to  the  fiery  bard  who  sang  when  Greece  was 
rising  to  the  height  of  her  glory.  There  are 
many  who  claim  for  Alcaeus  a brighter  posi- 
tion in  the  literary  firmament,  but  whatever 
we  might  judge  from  the  remnants  of  his 
poetry  left  us  by  the  wreck  of  time,  we  can- 
not imagine  that  he,  with  all  his  spontaneity 
and  enthusiasm,  could  have  given  us  such  a 
wonderful  combination  of  varied  beauties  as 
are  displayed  in  Horace’s  odes.  Our  poet 
himself,  indeed,  gives  to  Alcaeus  the  superior 
position,  modestly  showing  us  the  little  he  has 
done  as  an  imitator,  and  chanting  the  praises 
of  the  bard  who  sings  of  gods  and  heroes 
while  he 

Just  as  a Matine  bee, 

Laboring  eagerly, 

Gathers  the  odorous  thyme 

From  Tiber’s  dewy  bank. 

So  I,  of  lowly  rank, 

Build  up  laborious  rhyme. 

But  whatever  Horace  himself  may  say,  the 
voice  of  popular  appreciation  gives  to  him  the 
palm.  Longfellow’s  position  among  his  con- 
temporaries is  different.  Whereas  Horace 
stands  apart  in  a world  of  his  own,  Longfel- 
low seems  to  sit  like  a presiding  genius  over 
the  concourse  of  American  poets.  He  is  not, 
indeed,  deep  in  his  feelings  like  Bryant ; nor  is 
he  even  in  his  brightest  moments  so  exultingly 
lyrical.  He  has  little  sympathy  with  the  phil- 
osophic idealism  of  Emerson,  little  in  common 
with  the  fantastic  imagination  or  the  morbid 
sensibilities  of  Poe,  with  the  uncontrollable 
nature  and  temperament  of  Whitman,  while 
his  sympathies  with  man  do  not  reach  the 
depths  of  pathos  of  those  of  Whittier.  And 
yet  he  has  outdistanced  them  all  in  popularity, 
soared  far  above  them  by  the  very  power  of 
his  genius.  Why  is  this?  The  world  of 
Poetry  is  like  a vast  organ.  They  commanded 
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but  a few  stops  of  the  instrument,  while  he 
understood  perfectly  all  its  wonderful  capabil- 
ities ; and  like  an  accomplished  musician,  took 
up  the  notes  they  uttered  and  blended  them 
into  a thousand  different  harmonies,  to  thrill 
where  they  could  only  surprise.  Perhaps  it  is 
by  the  very  reason  of  his  extensive  knowledge 
which  made  him  appeal  to  a far  larger  audi- 
ence than  any  of  them  could  command,  that  he 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
develop  wonderful  genius  along  any  particular 
line.  Be  it  so.  In  certain  characteristics  he 
may  be  inferior  to  contemporary  poets.  But 
there  must  be  true  poetry,  and  that  of  the 
highest  order,  in  verses  which  are  favorites  in 
every  home,  which  are  memorized  and  treas- 
ured up  by  millions  for  the  uplifting  and  bet- 
terment of  their  lives. 

What  constitutes  the  greatness  of  the  two 
poets?  What  is  the  secret  of  their  popularity? 
These  questions  differ  little  from  one  we  hear 
so  often,  which  has  elicited  so  many  different 
answers : What  are  the  enduring  qualities  of 
Poetry?  Applying  to  Longfellow  and  Horace 
the  principle  presented  in  the  case  of  Homer, 
V ergil,  and  other  great  poets,  the  secret  surely 
lies  in  an  appeal  to  the  universal  sympathies  of 
human  nature,  which  remains  during  the 
course  of  ages  always  the  same.  Horace  knew 
and  understood  its  characteristics,  and  though 


his  sphere  of  influence  was  limited  to  the  cir- 
cle of  educated  men  at  Rome,  the  personalities 
which  came  within  his  wide  experience  were 
sufficiently  representative  of  human  nature  to 
give  him  a clear  knowledge  of  its  aims  and 
sensibilities.  The  force  of  his  maxims,  his 
teaching,  his  poetry,  is  as  potent  to-day  as  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Qesar,  because 
it  is  addressed  not  merely  to  an  individual  gen- 
eration, but  to  humanity  itself.  The  poetry  of 
Longfellow,  however,  cannot  be  submitted  ab- 
solutely to  this  criterion,  inasmuch  as  its  en- 
during qualities  have  not  yet  been  subjected  to 
the  test  of  time.  But  the  elements  are  there. 
His  appeal  is  to  feelings  that  animate  all  men, 
and  his  influence  has  contributed  to  raise  and 
ennoble  the  lives  of  millions.  The  secret  of 
his  popularity,  then,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Plorace,  and,  like  him,  by  a sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  human  life,  of  the  aims  and  aspira- 
tions of  men,  their  feelings  and  sentiments, 
their  weaknesses  and  peculiarities,  he  wins  his 
way  to  every  heart.  He  was  not  “one  of  those 
far  stars  that  come  in  sight  once  in  a century,” 
but  a man  who  moved  in  the  quiet  tranquillity 
of  a life  of  beneficence  to  all  mankind ; who, 
instead  of  being  “wrapped  in  his  own  virtue,” 
aimed  simply  “to  make  a purer  faith  and  man- 
hood shine  in  the  untutored  heart.” 

Joseph  P.  Goryeb,  To. 
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Sanctum 

On  Wednesday,  April  24,  the  St.  John’s  De- 
bating Society  held  its  annual  public  debate. 
The  question  for  debate  read : Resolved : 
“That  any  extension  of  Federal  power  tend- 
ing to  diminish  State  rights  is  inadvisable.’’ 
The  speakers  for  the  affirmative  were  Messrs. 
Thos.  F.  Connolly,  ’07,  and  Thos.  E.  Mernin, 
’08 ; for  the  negative,  Messrs.  Loring  M. 
Black,  ’07,  and  Jacob  Keller,  ’08.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  Mr.  J.  Ferdinand  Con- 
very,  in  a neat  and  appropriate  speech,  ex- 
tended the  thanks  of  the  House  to  all  pres- 
ent, and  after  a graceful  tribute  to  the  judges, 
particularly  the  Honorable  Peter  A.  Hen- 
dricks, who  had  always  evinced  a sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  work  of  the  Debating  So- 
ciety, touched  briefly  upon  the  importance  and 
timeliness  of  the  question  to  be  discussed.  Mr. 
Connolly  then  arose,  and  in  a forcible  speech 
pleaded  for  the  inviolability  of  State  rights. 
Any  curtailment  of  these  would,  he  said,  serve 
as  a precedent  which  the  Government  would 
not  be  slow  in  turning  to  account.  It  needed 
not  the  vision  of  a prophet  to  see  that  the 
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time  would  not  be  far  off  when  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  wrested  to  itself  the  chief 
powers  now  vested  in  the  State.  In  that  event 
the  country  would  he  a republic  only  in  name. 
History,  he  claimed,  bore  ample  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  contention. 

Mr.  Keller,  for  the  negative,  insisted  on  the 
inability  of  the  State  to  provide  a sufficient 
remedy  for  two  evils  that  threatened  to  prove, 
were  proving,  in  fact,  destructive  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  State,  and  of  the  country  at 
large.  Child-labor  and  divorce,  he  argued,  were 
problems  that  clamored  for  instant  solution ; 
the  State  had  long  been  endeavoring  to  solve 
these  problems,  but  all  attempts  in  the  past 
had  met  with  failure.  The  only  alternative, 
he  concluded,  was  to  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  intervene. 

Mr.  Mernin,  replying  to  Mr.  Keller,  aimed 
at  pointing  out  the  folly  and  futility  of  such  a 
proposal.  Washington,  he  contended,  was  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  different  States,  to  prescribe  a 
cure  that  would  not  work  greater  mischief 
than  the  existing  evil.  Again,  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  State  to  cope  successfully  with 
the  situation  at  present  was  no  indication  of 
her  utter  incapacity  to  remedy  the  evil  in  the 
near  future.  Difficulties  of  a pressing  nature 
had  often  confronted  her  in  the  past,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  she  had  risen  superior  to 
them  all.  Was  it  probable  that  she  should 
fail  now?  That  the  evils  were  of  such  a ser- 
ious character  did  not  militate  in  the  least 
against  his  contention : the  State  must  be 
given  more  time  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
As  in  the  body,  so  in  the  State ; a disease  that 
affects  a vital  part  of  the  system  cannot  be 
cured  in  a day  or  a week. 


Mr.  Black  brought  the  debate  to  a close  by  a 
speech,  in  which  he  emphasized  the  cogency  of 
his  colleague’s  arguments.  But  there  was  an- 
other evil  in  which  the  State  had  shown  her- 
self quite  unequal  to  the  work  committed  to 
her.  The  trusts,  he  said,  had  gained  such  an 
ascendency  that  all  hope  of  regaining  the 
equilibrium  between  capital  and  labor,  under 
the  existing  statutes,  was  despaired  of.  The 
evil  had  assumed  such  vast  proportions  that 
it  might  well  be  said  to  be  national  in  its  sig- 
nificance. In  view  of  this  fact,  then,  would 
not  the  Government  be  justified  in  taking  ac- 
tion, even  though  the  rights  of  this  or  that 
State  should  suffer  diminution? 

The  rebuttal  was  a special  feature  of  the  de- 
bate. The  speakers  showed  complete  self-pos- 
session, and  gave  evidence  of  a command  of 
language  that  would  have  done  credit  to  older 
and  more  experienced  debaters.  The  Honor- 
able Peter  A.  Hendricks,  speaking  for  the 
judges,  congratulated  the  debaters  on  the  ma- 
turity of  judgment  they  had  manifested  in 
their  treatment  of  a question  that  was  puz- 
zling the  minds  of  eminent  statesmen.  He 
then  dwelt  briefly  on  the  advantages  afforded 
by  a Debating  Society,  and  generously  as- 
cribed whatever  success  as  an  orator  he  had 
gained  in  his  political  career,  to  the  training 
he  had  received  in  the  debating  halls  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  At  the  close  of  his  speech  he 
announced  that  the  judges  had  awarded  the 
victory  to  the  negative ; adding,  however,  that 
lie  personally  had  not  been  led  to  change  his 
attitude  toward  the  question  itself  by  the 
arguments  of  the  young  speakers.  C.  A.  J. 
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The  Yale  management  cancelled  the  game 
of  April  10th,  as  Yale  Field  was  covered  with 
snow.  Columbia  cancelled  the  game  scheduled 
for  April  13th  at  American  League  Park  on 
account  of  rain. 

FORDHAM  9,  VILLANOVA  2. 

Fordham  enjoyed  a batting  matinee  at  the 
expense  of  Pitcher  Peloquin,  the  conqueror  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  April  17th,  and  won  easily, 
9 to  2.  The  batting  matinee  included  two 
triples  and  three  doubles.  Egan  was  in  fine 
form  and  allowed  Villanova  only  three  scat- 
tered hits.  Fordham  fielded  splendidly.  The 
score : 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Hartman,  If.... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A.  Schiess,  2b.  , 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Mahonev,  cf.  . . 

3 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Egan,  p 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Coffey,  ss 

0 

2 

0 

4 

1 

McDonald,  c..  . 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b.  . 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Gargan,  ib. . . . 

1 

1 

13 

0 

Oi 

Baldwin,  rf.  . . . 

2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  

9 

VILLANOVA. 

11 

27 

13 

3 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

McGeehan,  ib. . 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

Savage,  3b 

I 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Sullivan,  rf.  . . . 

O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Daniels,  cf 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Nichols,  ss 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

Murray,  2b.  . . . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Devlin,  2b 

I 

2 

3 

1 

0 

Courtney,  If.... 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Smith,  3b 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Simon,  cf 1 1 o o o 

Byrnes,  ib o o 8 2 1 

Moore,  If o o 3 o o 

Casey,  c o o 9 o 1 

Peloquin,  p 1 o o o o 


Total  2 3 24  3 6 

Fordham  10  10  1024  * — 9 

Villanova  00  1 000  1 o o — 2 

Three-base  hits — Coffey,  Egan,  McGeehan. 
Two-base  hits — Egan,  A.  Schiess  (2).  Sacri- 
fice hit — Hartman.  Stolen  bases — Hartman 


3,  Schiess,  Sullivan,  Savage.  Double  play — 
Egan  and  Gargan.  Struck  out — By  Egan  5, 
by  Peloquin  3.  First  base  on  errors — Ford- 
ham 4,  Villanova  2.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Egan 

1,  off  Peloquin  3.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Egan 

2.  Umpire — Mr.  Cullern.  Time  of  game — 1 
hour,  40  min. 

GEORGETOWN  4,  FORDHAM  2. 

The  first  game  of  the  series  between 
Georgetown  and  Fordham,  on  April  20th,  re- 
sulted in  a victory  for  Georgetown  by  the 
score  of  4 to  2.  Fordham  outbatted  the  visi- 
tors, but  poor  work  on  the  bases  at  critical 
times  was  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  game. 
The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  fielding  and 
batting  of  Mahoney.  In  the  first  inning  he 
drove  one  to  deep  left  center  for  the  circuit, 
and  in  the  eighth  his  three-bagger  scored  A. 
Schiess.  Montgomery  was  in  the  box  for 
Georgetown  and  struck  out  ten  men.  Ma- 
honey also  had  nine  strike-outs  to  his  credit. 
McDonald  caught  well  for  Fordham,  as  did 
Mudd  for  Georgetown.  The  day  was  cold, 
and  the  blast  that  swept  across  the  field 
marred  the  work  of  the  infield.  The  «core: 
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‘'GEORGETOWN. 

Mudd,  c o 2 11  3 1 

Scheller,  ss o o 1 2 o 

Duggan,  rf 1 o o o o 

Schalfly,  rf o o o o o 

Montgomery,  p 1 1 2 3 o 

Total  4 8 27  13  2 

FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Hartman,  If o o o o o 

A.  Schiess,  2b 1 1 1 1 1 

Mahoney,  p 1 2 1 6 o 

Egan,  cf o o o o o 

Coffey,  ss o i o o 1 

McDonald,  c o 2 11  o o 

E.  Schiess,  3b o 2 1 1 o 

Gargan,  ib o o 12  1 o 

Baldwin,  rf o 1 1 o o 

Total  2 9 27  9 2 

Georgetown  1 1 1 10000  o — 4 

Fordham  1 0000001  o — 2 

Left  on  bases — Georgetown  5,  Fordham  5. 
Home  run — Mahoney.  Three-base  hit — Ma- 
honey. Two-base  hit — McDonald.  Sacrifice 
hits — Courtney,  Simon,  Byrnes,  Scheller.  Stol- 
en bases— Devlin,  Smith,  Baldwin.  Base  on 
balls — Off  Mahoney  2,  off  Montgomery  1. 
Struck  out — By  Mahoney  9,  by  Montgomery 
10.  Hit  by  pitcher— By  Mahoney  2.  Wild 
pitch — Montgomery.  Umpire — Mr.  Cullem. 
Time  of  game — 1 :50. 

NIAGARA  8,  FORDHAM  2. 

Niagara  University  scored  a well-earned 
victory  over  us  on  April  24th  by  a score  of 
8 to  2.  Yates,  the  visiting  twirler,  was  in 
rare  form,  striking  out  twelve  men  and  allow- 
ing only  six  hits.  Niagara  took  kindly  to 
Egan’s  benders,  but  could  only  score  once  off 
Mahoney.  The  score : 

NIAGARA. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 
Madden,  cf 2 2 o o 1 


2 

1 

3 

3 

0 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3.  . . . 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

C.  . . . 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8 

FORDHAM. 

10 

27 

5 

1 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

f..  . . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2b.  . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

■f,  p. 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

1 

2 

c . . . 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

3b. . 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

) 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

rf.  . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

6 

27 

11 

3 

103 

3 0 

0 0 

0 1- 

—8 

Niagara 

Fordham  00000200  o — 2 

Left  on  bases — Niagara  6,  Fordham  7.  Two- 
base  hit — Mahoney.  Three-base  hit — Walsh. 
Home  run — Curtis.  Sacrifice  hits — A.  Schiess, 
Moran,  Doyle,  O’Rourke,  Walsh.  Stolen  bases 
— Coffey,  Doyle,  Walsh.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Egan  3,  off  Yates  3.  Struck  out — By  Egan  3, 
by  Mahoney  7,  by  Yates  12.  Hit  by  pitcher — 
by  Egan  1,  by  Yates  1.  Hits  off  Egan  7 in 
four  innings ; off  Mahoney,  3 in  five  innings. 
Umpire — Mr.  Cullem.  Time — 1 :5o. 

FORDHAM  6,  CARLISLE  2. 

On  April  26th  Fordham  took  the  Indians 
into  camp  by  the  score  of  6 to  2.  Heydorf 
was  in  splendid  form,  only  six  hits  being  made 
off  his  delivery.  In  the  sixth  inning  Eagle- 
man  was  knocked  off  the  rubber,  four  runs 
being  tallied.  Fordham  gave  a good  exhibi- 
tion of  inside  work,  getting  a double  steal  and 
using  the  squeeze  play  successfully.  The 
score : 
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FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Hartman,  If 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A.  Schiess,  2b.  . . . 

2 

1 

1 

0 

Mahoney,  cf 

2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Egan,  rf 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Coffev,  ss 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

McDonald,  c 

0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b.  . . . 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Gargan,  lb 

1 

3 

1 1 

0 

0 

Heydorf,  p 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Total  6 

CARLISLE. 

8 

27 

11 

1 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Twin,  rf 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Youngdeer,  cf.  . . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Balenti,  3b 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Wauseka,  c 

0 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Hendricks,  If 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Newshe,  ib 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Pappau,  2b 

0 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Schrimper,  ss . . . . 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Eagleman,  p 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Tarlow,  p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Miller,  p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

2 

6 

24 

10 

3 

Fordham  

...Oil 

0 0 

4 0 

0 * — 6 

Carlisle  

. . . 100 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 — 2 

Left  on  bases- 

— Carlisle 

4. 

Fordham 

8. 

Three-base  hit — Mahoney.  Sacrifice  hit — Mc- 
Donald, Heydorf,  Egan.  Stolen  bases — Wau- 
seka,  Egan,  Gargan  2,  Hartman  2,  Mahoney. 
Double  play — Mahoney  and  A.  Schiess.  Bases 
on  balls — Off  Heydorf  2,  off  Eagleman  5, 
off  Tarlow  1.  Struck  out — By  Heydorf  3, 
Eagleman  3.  Hits  off  Eagleman,  6 in  six  in- 
nings, off  Tarlow  2 in  one  inning.  Umpire — 
Mr.  Cullem.  Time  of  game — 1 :55. 

FORDHAM  2,  GEORGETOWN  2. 

The  second  game  of  the  series  was  played  at 
Washington  on  April  27,  and  after  fourteen 
innings  of  brilliant  play  on  both  sides  the 
game  was  called,  the  score  being  a tie, — 2-2. 


Both  pitchers  were  in  great  form.  Mahoney 
struck  out  ten  and  gave  nine  hits.  Cantwell 
struck  out  four  and  gave  seven  hits,  but  this 
does  not  say  that  Cantwell  outpitched  Ma- 
honey. Fordham  hit  the  ball  harder,  but 
couldn’t  get  them  safe  as  often  as  George- 
town. Fordham  scored  in  the  fourth.  Ma- 
honey walloped  one  to  centre  for  a base,  Egan 
slammed  one  to  right,  and  Mahoney  pulled  up 
at  third  and  scored  when  Mudd  tried  to  catch 
him  napping.  Courtney  hit  to  right  in  the  same 
inning,  and  scored  Georgetown’s  first  run 
when  Simon’s  hit  got  by  McCarthy,  who  made 
a brilliant  try  for  it.  In  the  sixth  Mahoney 
again  scored.  He  got  to  first,  being  hit  by  a 
pitched  ball,  stole  second,  and  scored  on  Cof- 
fey’s wallop  over  second.  The  last  run  of  the 
game  came  in  Georgetown’s  half  of  this  in- 
ning. Devlin  got  an  infield  hit,  went  to  third 
on  Simon’s  single,  and  scored  when  McCarthy 
dropped  Byrnes’s  fly.  This  ended  the  run- 
getting for  both  sides.  Georgetown  had  a 
man  on  third  and  second  in  the  ninth,  with 
none  down,  but  Mahoney’s  pitching  was  too 
much  for  them.  Coffey’s  fielding  was  of  the 
sensational  order ; he  gobbled  up  everything 
betwen  third  and  second.  Scheller  played 
well  for  Georgetown.  The  score : 

FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 


Hartman,  If.  . 
A.  Schiess,  2b. 
Mahoney,  p.  . 

Egan,  cf 

Coffey,  ss.  . . . 
McDonald,  c. 
E.  Schiess,  3b 
McCarthy,  rf. . 
Baldwin,  rf.  . . 
Gargan,  lb.... 


00200 
00140 
21081 
o 1 o o o 

01260 
o o 12  2 o 

0 1 o 4 1 

00001 
00000 
o 3 25  o o 


Total  2 7 42  24  3 

GEORGETOWN. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 
Devlin,  2b 1 1 3 7 O 
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Courtney,  If 1 2 1 o o 

Smith,  3b o o 2 4 o 

Simon,  cf o 3 3 o o 

Byrnes,  lb o o 21  1 o 

Mudd,  c. . . . o o 4 2 r 

Maloney,  rf . o 1 2 o o 

Scheller,  ss o 1 4 3 1 

Cantwell,  p o 1 2 6 o 


Total  2 9 42  23  2 

Fordham 000  1010000000  o — 2 

Georgetown ....  0001010000000  o — 2 
Left  on  bases — Georgetown  10,  Fordham  5. 


First  base  on  balls — Off  Mahoney  1,  off  Cant- 
well 1.  Struck  out — By  Mahoney  10,  by  Cant- 
well 4.  Stolen  bases — Coffey,  Mahoney,  Gar- 
gan,  Byrnes.  Sacrifice  hit — Baldwin.  Dou- 
ble play — Scheller  to  Devlin  to  Byrnes.  Hit 
by  pitcher — By  Cantwell  1.  Umpire — Mr. 
Betts.  Time  of  game — 2 140. 

FORDHAM  2,  PENNSYLVANIA  o. 

In  one  of  the  finest  pitching  battles  seen  on 
Franklin  Field  this  year  Fordham  shut  out 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  score 
of  2 to  o.  Mahoney  was  in  the  box  for  Ford- 
ham, and  he  struck  out  ten  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanians. Simpson  did  equally  well  for  Penn., 
having  thirteen  strike-outs  to  his  credit.  Two 
hits  were  all  the  Quakers  could  get  off  Ma- 
honey, while  we  touched  up  Simpson  for  five. 
No  runs  were  scored  in  the  first.  In  the  second 
Fordham  scored  twice.  A.  Schiess,  the  second 
batsman,  singled,  stole  second,  and  came  home 
on  McDonald’s  hard  rap  to  center,  which 
Henry  could  not  hold,  McDonald  making  third, 
coming  home  on  E.  Schiess’s  single.  From  this 
time  on  the  game  was  simply  a pitchers’  battle, 
neither  side  getting  to  first  until  the  seventh, 
when  Pennsylvania  managed  to  get  two  on 
bases,  but  failed  to  make  a hit,  and  thus  lost 
her  only  chance  of  scoring.  The  score : 

FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

O I 12  O I 


Mahoney,  p 

. . 0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Egan,  cf 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

A.  Schiess,  2b 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Coffey,  ss 

. . 0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

McDonald,  c 

1 

1 

13 

1 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b 

. ..  0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Baldwin,  rf 

. . 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total  2 5 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

27 

11 

1 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Henrv,  cf 

. . 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Webb,  rf 

. . 0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Judd,  3b 

. . 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Carter,  c 

. . 0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Wilson,  If 

. . 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Brokaw,  2b 

. . 0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

Gravbill,  ib 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Cockran,  ss 

. . 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Simpson,  p 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total  

. . 0 

2 

2 7 

6 

1 

Fordham  

020 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 — 2 

Pennsylvania  

000 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 — 0 

Stolen  bases — A. 

Schiess,  Gargan,  Ma- 

honey.  Struck  out — By  Simpson  13,  by  Ma- 
honey 10.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Mahoney  2, 
off  Simpson  1.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Simpson 
1.  Umpire — Mr.  Harkins.  Time  of  game — 
2:05. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Press,  May  1,  1907: 

Fordham — U.  of  P. 

“The  Fordham  University  baseball  team,  a 
stumbling  block  for  nearly  everything  in  the 
east,  meets  the  fast  Penn,  nine  on  Franklin 
Field  this  afternoon.  A light  rain  fell  on  the 
diamond,  but  the  coaches  and  captains  had  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  play.  The  Penn, 
band  was  given  a talk  previous  to  the  game, 
and  was  told  that  they  meet  one  of  the  best 
teams  in  the  college  ranks  this  afternoon,  and 
they  would  have  to  play  faultless  ball  to  win. 
The  basketball  F was  also  awarded  to  Mana- 
ger Convery.” 

L 


Gargan,  ib. 
Hartman,  If 


00000 


Howard  M.  Gargan,  ’08. 


The  annual  excursion  to  West  Point  is  to 
take  place  on  Saturday,  May  25th.  The 
steamer  Sirius,  which  carries  twenty-one  hun- 
dred passengers  comfortably,  has  been  char- 
tered from  the  Iron  Steamboat  Company  for 
the  occasion.  The  Sirius  is  scheduled  to  leave 
the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-first  Street,  North  River,  at  9:30  A. 
M.  Competent  caterers  and  the  Governor’s 
Island  Military  Band  will  look  after  the  com- 
fort and  entertainment  of  the  excursionists. 
Immediately  after  the  baseball  game  between 
Fordham  and  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  the  steamer  will  return  to  New 
York  City. 


Whereas,  Divine  Providence  has  seen  fit  to 
take  from  this  life  the  beloved  father  of  our 
esteemed  classmate,  Jacob  Keller,  Jr.,  and 
Whereas,  We  feel  that  the  loss  of  one  of  us 
is  the  common  loss  of  us  all ; be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  our  bereaved  classmate, 
and  assure  him  that  we  grieve  with  him ; and 
be  it 

Further  Resolved,  That  as  a further  ex- 
pression of  consolation  a copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  printed  in  the  Fordham  Monthly. 

Signed, 

Charles  E.  Casey, 
Secretary  Junior  Class. 


Dr.  E.  E.  Smith, 


J^ebicat  J^otcs 


Professor  Ernest  Ellsworth  Smith  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  year,  1867,  and 
is  a direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  land  owners  of  that  city — Scotchmen 
who  came  thither  on  the  good  ship  Hector  in 
the  year  of  Grace,  1639.  On  completion  of 
public  school  and  academic  courses,  in  1885, 
he  entered  Yale  University  and  studied  for 
three  years  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
whence  he  graduated  Ph.  B.  in  1888,  having 
taken  for  his  subjects:  Chemistry,  Biology, 
Physiology,  and  Physiological  Chemistry.  He 
was  then  appointed  Instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Physiological  Chemistry  and  during 
the  following  three  years  pursued  graduate 
studies  leading  to  the  degre  of  Ph.D.,  which 
he  obtained  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  a 
major  subject  and  in  Organic  Chemistry  and 
General  Biology  as  minor  subjects. 

In  1891  Dr.  Smith  accepted  the  position  of 
research  chemist  in  charge  of  laboratories  of 
Dr.  C.  A.  Herter  of  New  York,  and  during 
the  four  years  that  he  held  this  position  de- 


voted himself  exclusively  to  research  in 
Biological  and  Pathological  Chemistry.  Ow- 
ing to  his  success  in  this  field,  the  doctor's 
interest  in  Pathology  led  him  to  take  up  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  at  no  inconsiderable 
sacrifice  of  time  and  lucrative  opportunity  in 
his  present  professional  work,  he  entered 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  School  in  1895. 
Thence,  after  a medical  student  career,  as  dis- 
tinguished and  as  thorough  as  his  course  in 
Yale  had  been,  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1898. 
Since  that  time  the  Doctor  has  maintained 
a private  laboratory  of  clinical  pathology  and 
of  research  in  the  medical  sciences,  in  which 
work  he  has  earned  a national  reputation. 

A most  interesting  feature  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
professional  activity  is  his  extensive  public 
service  as  expert  in  civil  actions  and  criminal 
trials,  as  for  instance  in  the  famous  Baking 
Powder  Monopoly  litigation  of  the  last  decade 
— a commercial  scandal  second  only  in  bad 
eminence  to  the  notorious  Standard  Oil  reve- 
lations. In  the  trial  introductory  to  this  im- 
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portant  controversy  which  eventuated  in  the 
arrest  of  a State  Committee  and  the  sudden 
flight  to  parts  unknown  of  a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Dr.  Smith  conducted  vital  physiological 
investigations  in  association  with  Professors 
Peter  T.  Austin  and  Austin  Flint — the  lat- 
ter his  one-time  professor.  In  this  great  fight 
a remarkable  scientific  victory  was  scored 
against  a formidable  array  of  eminent  sci- 
entists. 

In  the  criminal  department  of  his  medico- 
legal investigations  the  Doctor  is  often  en- 
gaged in  work  of  grim  significance,  as  in  the 
sensational  Taylor  case  (Sullivan  County),  in 
which  the  presence  of  specific  precipitations  in 
an  unknown  stain  was  made  the  basis  in  court 
for  the  opinion  that  the  stain  was  human 
blood,  this  being  of  particular  interest,  be- 
cause it  was  probably  the  first  application  in 
this  country  of  the  biological  test  for  the 
identification  of  human  blood.  Indeed,  a half- 
hour  chat  with  the  Doctor  on  this  phase  of  his 
practice  is  as  enthralling  as  the  best  fiction  of 
Sir  Conan  Doyle,  and  has  the  additional  merit 
of  being  objectively  true. 

In  his  private  practice,  Doctor  Smith,  if  he 
does  not  cover  literally  the  storied  extent  of 
ground  “from  China  to  Peru,’’  can  neverthe- 
less reckon  his  clientele  from  Japan  across  the 
Old  World  and  clear  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast ; 
anent  which  the  Doctor  tells  a good  story  of 
one  of  his  distinguished  patients — Baron 
Konrura.  Doctor  Smith  made  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Baron’s  blood  and  jocularly  re- 
ported to  him  no  less  than  a forty-five  per  cent. 


evidence  of  nicotine  present — the  great  Jap- 
anese statesman  with  a face  reflecting  only 
the  impassivity  of  the  unfathomable  East  and 
without  a glimmer  of  a smile  calmly  said: 
“Yes,  my  dear  Doctor,  I shall  make  it  fifty 
per  cent.” 

Notwithstanding  his  manifold  activities 
Doctor  Smith  makes  time  to  attend  to  his  so- 
cial duties,  and  is  a member  of  the  Yale,  the 
Chemists’,  and  the  University  Clubs.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  for- 
merly secretary  of  the  Section  on  Medicine  of 
that  body — a member  of  the  New  York 
Pathological  Society,  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  Greater  New  York,  a member  and  for- 
mer counsel  and  director  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  and  of  other  local,  State, 
national,  and  foreign  societies — all  of  which 
details  can  be  found  in  “Who  Is  Who  in 
America,”  and  “Who  Is  Who  in  New  York,” 
where  at  thirty-nine  years  old  every  morning 
the  Doctor  “wakes  up  to  find  himself  fa- 
mous.” 

Doctor  Smith  is  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  of  Organic  and  Biological  Chemistry  in 
Fordham  University  Medical  School.  He 
brings  to  this  work  an  energetic  personality 
which  makes  him  unusually  efficient  as  a 
teacher  and  lofty  academic  ideals  which  en- 
sure the  attainment  of  a high  standard  in  his 
department.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a school  is  determined  by  its  teaching 
staff,  then  we  may  look  for  a brilliant  future 
for  our  medical  students  under  the  guidance 
of  a man  who  in  his  earliest  prime  has  al- 
ready accomplished  so  much.  R.  M. 


Haiti  J^ot ess 


The  same  steady  pace  that  has  marked  our 
progress  through  the  year  is  now  being  quick- 
ened as  we  near  the  closing  month  of  June. 
The  harder  the  work,  the  more  we  realize  the 
justice  of  a lawyer  charging  a fee  that  the 
layman  mildly  styles  exorbitant.  The  latter 
rarely  thinks  of  the  years  of  faithful  and 
arduous  study  required  to  fit  a man  for  the 
professional  life. 

Our  regret  deepens  at  the  loss  of  our  late 
secretary,  Prof.  Pope.  Ill  health  has  forced 
him  to  retire  permanently  from  his  duties.  The 
men  of  the  Senior  class,  especially,  realize  the 
difficulties  he  encountered  and  overcame  in 
establishing  the  Law  School.  What  fate  has 
deprived  him  of  the  honor  of  seeing  his  efforts 
reach  their  culmination  of  success  in  what  will 
soon  be  New  York’s  biggest  law  school,  we 
know  not.  But  this  we  do  know,  and  we  trust 
that  he  himself  will  read  these  lines,  that  we 
want  him  with  us  a year  from  June,  when  we 
graduate,  as  the  first  class  of  the  Fordham 
University  School  of  Law. 


The  faculty  has  been  augmented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Dr.  O’Sullivan,  who  will  lecture  on 
Real  Property  and  Constitutional  Law.  He  is 
a man  well  known  to  the  legal  profession, 
and  will  be  better  known  to  our  readers  on  the 
publication  next  month  of  a short  sketch  of 
his  life. 

Fr.  Sheely,  S.  J.,  who  lectures  on  General 
Jurisprudence,  has  been  elected  Secretary  to 
the  Faculty.  Mr.  Bernard  Moran  is  now 
Registrar  and  Librarian.  These  are  the 
changes  which,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with'  the  regular  course  of  lectures.  The 
Juniors  are  finishing  their  courses  in  Torts 
and  Contracts.  Besides  the  two  subjects  men- 
tioned, The  Law  of  Persons  and  Criminal 
Law  are  among  their  new  worries.  How  is 
it,  we  want  to  know,  that  the  three  married 
men  of  the  class  look  so  wise  and  yet  sad 
when  Domestic  Relations  is  the  professor’s 
theme?  Every  time  infants  are  mentioned 
each  “paterfamilias”  instinctively  rocks  to  and 
fro,  whispering  softly  the  while  “Shish.”  Does 
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he,  in  his  mental  ear,  hear  the  call  of  the 
child  ? Perhaps. 

But  in  Criminal  Law  every  Junior  feels  a 
throb  of  interest.  It  may  be  perverse  human 
nature  that  arouses  the  enthusiasm  over  this 
subject.  At  any  rate,  Prof.  Corrigan,  one  of 
New  York’s  Assistant  District  Attorneys,  has 
a ready  and  sympathetic  audience  for  his  lec- 
tures. We  know  that  murder  trials  and  rob- 
beries have  all  the  attractiveness  of  a novel. 
More  so;  they  really  happened.  We  are  not 
following  the  work  of  some  novelist’s  heated 
imagination,  but  the  acts  of  a poor  unfortu- 
nate who  really  lived.  There  may  be  some 
future  prosecutors  in  our  midst,  who,  with 
upraised  hand  and  thundering  periods,  will 
some  day  be  the  subjects  of  vivid  pen  sketches 
in  the  Morning  Mars. 

A student  in  the  Real  Property  Course  was 
guilty  of  a few  Limericks.  We  warn  our 
readers  that  to  fully  appreciate  the  humor, 
some  knowledge  of  legal  terminology  is  nec- 
essary. With  i he  censor's  permission  we  sub- 
mit the  following: 

Said  a lover  with  legal  degrees 

To  a maiden,  who  knew  how  to  tease, 

“Just  say  I’m  a fixture.” 

She  answered  this  mixture, 

“You’re  deeply  attached  to  my  real  proper- 
ties.” 

And  again : 

A student  who  relished  Real  Property 
'Tween  lectures  went  out  for  a cup  of  tea. 

At  least  so  he  said ; 

But  his  nose  was  so  red, 

We  think  he  downed  more  than  real  proper  tea. 

When  a Senior  man  heard  of  the  above 
gems  of  verse,  he  suggested  as  a match  for 
them : 

There  once  was  a Junior  who  thought 

No  infant  was  held  for  a tort, 

Till  he  called  out,  “Uliah,” 

To  a man  a class  higher, 

Who  recovered  a judgment  in  court. 


To  pass  to  a more  serious  subject,  the 
Seniors  want  it  known  that  they  are  study- 
ing wills.  It  is  a most  fascinating  study.  Who 
wouldn’t  like  to  know  what  men  do  with  the 
fortunes  for  which  they  have  striven  and 
driven?  When  Death  beckons  one  to  follow 
and  sharply  says,  “No  baggage,  please,”  why 
shouldn’t  one  be  generous  to  the  world  at 
large?  There  are  libraries  to  be  built,  parks 
to  be  enclosed,  universities  to  be  endowed,  and 
even  perhaps  relatives  to  be  remembered.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  wills  are  made.  Some 
of  the  documents  are  serious  and  thoughtful, 
while  others  approach  the  humorous  and  ab- 
surd. Imagine  a patriotic  individual  directing 
in  “his  last  will  and  testament”  that  his  skin 
be  made  into  a drum  and  Yankee  Doodle  be 
played  thereon  every  Fourth  of  July!  A sec- 
ond bequeathed  a certain  sum  to  the  men  in 
his  employ  who  did  not  wear  moustaches,  and 
only  half  the  sum  to  those  who  did.  We  shall 
end  the  enumeration  of  queer  wills  by  men- 
tioning the  fact  that  a testator  left  his  for- 
tune to  his  mother-in-law  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing incident : At  a seance  his  dead  wife’s 
spirit  appeared  and  told  him  to  make  the  pro- 
vision ; at  the  same  time  the  spirit  pointed  to 
the  mother-in-law  sitting  nearby,  on  whose 
bosom  was  blazing  a pin  bearing  the  name, 
“Dickie.”  “Dickie”  had  been  the  wife’s  pet 
name  for  this  humbugged  testator.  The  court 
upheld  the  will. 

The  course  in  Evidence  has  come  to  an  end 
and  not  a bad  end,  either.  The  gruelling  of 
the  witness,  his  examinations,  direct,  cross, 
and  redirect,  were  relished  by  the  blood-thirsty 
’08  men.  There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
questions  he  could  be  asked.  As  to  our 
quizzes,  we  have  but  this  to  say : We  have 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  professors 
asking  leading  questions.  We  repeat  it,  not 
the  slightest. 

The  Junior  Class  organization  has  been  dis- 
playing some  unwonted  activity.  At  every 
week’s  end  a meeting  is  held  at  which  affairs 
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of  national  importance  are  discussed,  accom- 
panied by  oratorical  fireworks  and  applause. 

In  direct  contrast  with  the  Junior  Class  gov- 
ernment is  the  Seniors’  communistic  state. 
They  have  no  class  officers  and  no  constitu- 
tion to  befog  their  discussions.  They  stoutly 
maintain,  with  Tom  Hobbes,  that  govern- 
ments were  the  result  of  savage  man’s  inabil- 
ity to  manage  his  own  affairs ; hence  so  long 
as  the  peaceful,  plodding  Seniors  live  in  a 
state  of  brotherly  love,  why  be  bothered  with 
a class  organization?  Karl  Marx  and  Henry 
George  have  died  too  soon,  for  it  would  have 
gladdened  their  hearts  to  witness  a conference 
of  the  Seniors. 

Last  month,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Quinn,  S.  J., 
President  of  the  University,  paid  a visit  to 
the  Law  School.  He  attended  the  recitations, 
and  after  the  lecture  was  called  upon  for  a 
speech.  He  has  been  speaking  so  much  lately 
of  Fordham  and  for  Fordham,  that  his  re- 
sponse naturally  had  Fordham  as  its  theme. 
He  told  us  of  the  planning  and  labor  the  Law 
School  required  before  its  establishment,  and 


of  the  still  further  attention  given  it  now  that 
it  had  come  to  stay. 

“Buds  will  be  roses,”  some  one  has  written. 
We  are  growing  larger  every  day.  We  need 
more  space  and  have  leased  two  large  rooms 
for  next  year.  They  are  connected  with  our 
present  suite,  and  will  be  made  into  one  large 
lecture  hall  for  next  year’s  class.  Over  two 
hundred  letters  have  been  received  asking  for 
the  prospectus.  One  came  all  the  way  from 
a young  Englishman  in  India.  A dozen  men 
have  already  registered.  Every  day  we  are 
becoming  known  among  a wider  circle  of 
friends.  We  call  upon  all  Fordham  men  to 
help  on  this  great  work.  Given  a thorough 
course  of  study  and  case  system  equal  to  Har- 
vard’s ; a staff  of  energetic  professors,  who 
not  only  know  the  law,  but  also  how  to  teach 
it;  given  a location  convenient  to  all,  and  late 
afternoon  hours  suiting  office  men  and  teach- 
ers, and  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  You 
don't  have  to  read  it  in  the  stars. 

V.  L.  Leibell,  Law,  ’08. 


jprep.  baseball 


The  game  with  New  Rochelle  High  was  an 
easy  one  for  the  Prep.  Shankey  was  in  his 
usual  good  form,  and  in  three  successive  in- 
nings retired  the  opposing  batsmen  on  strikes. 
The  hits  were  more  numerous  than  is  custo- 
mary when  the  big  chap  is  in  the  box,  but 
this  was  largely  due  to  the  very  high  wind, 
which  caused  the  outfielders  to  misjudge  sev- 
eral flies.  Johnny  Curley  signalized  his  first 
appearance  of  the  season  by  hitting  for  a home 
run  and  a single.  McCaffrey  also  had  a home 
run  to  his  credit,  as  well  as  a double.  Mc- 
Enery  and  Wilks  were  likewise  ready  with 
the  bat,  and  the  latter,  with  Captain  McKenna, 
carried  off  the  fielding  honors.  Luhman, 
Harris,  and  Dolan  were  the  leaders  for  New 
Rochelle.  The  score : 


PREP. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

McCaffrey,  ss 

. . . . 2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

McKenna,  ib 

. . . . 1 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Walsh,  3b 

. . . . 1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Wilks,  c 

. . . . 2 

2 

15 

3 

1 

Curley,  2b 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

McEnery,  rf 

. . . . 2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Paris,  cf 

. . . . 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Schmitt,  If 

. . . . 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Shankey,  p 

. . . . 1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Totals  13  11 

NEW  ROCHELLE  HIGH. 

27 

9 

2 

Luhman,  3b 

. . . . 2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Brady,  cf 

. . . . 1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Harris,  ss 

. . . . 0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Hammett,  c 

. . . . 1 

2 

10 

1 

0 

Dolan,  ib 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Doering,  2b 

...  0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Colton,  rf 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

McCluskey,  If 

...  0 

0 

1 

0 

O' 

Wilson,  p 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Totals  

• • 7 

8 

24 

12 

3 

Prep  03312220  * — 13 

New  Rochelle  High.  10003120  o — 7 
PREP.,  7 ; ST.  PETER’S  COLLEGE,  2. 

Shankey  and  Evers  had  a pitchers’  battle  in 
the  game  between  the  Prep,  and  St.  Peter’s 
College  of  Jersey  City.  The  honors  were 
fairly  even.  Less  hits  were  made  off  Shankey, 
and  he  gave  fewer  bases  on  balls,  but  Evers 
gathered  in  the  greater  number  of  strike- 
outs. In  fielding  and  base,  running,  the  Preps, 
were  superior  to  their  rivals.  McKenna  was 
a tower  of  strength  at  first,  scooping  up  all 
sorts  of  wild  throws.  McCaffrey  was  very 
fast  at  short,  and  Wilks’s  throwing  was  fatal 
to  the  Jersey  base  runners.  The  score : 

Fordham  Prep 12000400  * — 7 

St.  Peter’s  College.  . .00101000  o — 2 
PREP.,  5 ; HACKENSACK  HIGH,  3. 

The  lively  youngsters  of  Hackensack  High 
gave  a good  account  of  themselves  in  their 
first  appearance  on  Fordham  Field.  Van 
Zant  was  puzzling  to  many  of  our  batters,  and 
Blake,  Campbell  and  Edwards  were  fast  in 
the  field.  Shankey,  however,  was  the  real  star 
of  the  game,  the  clean  hits  off  his  delivery 
numbering  but  two,  while  fourteen  of  the 
visitors  went  out  on  strikes.  He  also  did  some 
timely  hitting,  for  his  two  singles  were  re- 
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classed  by  the  Prep.,  and  even  in  fielding  Mc- 
Kenna was  the  star  of  the  game.  Captain  Matt 
also  got  his  eye  on  the  ball  for  two  singles, 
while  Curley  secured  three.  McCaffrey  con- 
tributed two  singles  and  a double,  and  Mc- 
Enery  got  in  a double  and  a single.  But  best 
of  all  at  the  bat  was  the  big  pitcher,  who  laced 
out  a single,  two  doubles,  and  a triple.  His 
twirling  was  a feature,  as  usual,  as  but  two 
hits  were  made  off  his  delivery,  while  the 
strike-outs  numbered  eleven.  The  score : 


Prep 20242220  * — 14 

St.  Joseph’s 00000000  o — o 


sponsible  for  three  runs.  Wilks’s  quickness 


enabled  him  to  beat  out  three  bunts,  and  Cur- 
ley also  dropped  one  down  safely.  The  best 
fielding  was  done  by  McKenna,  though  bril- 
liant individual  catches  were  made  by  Walsh 
and  Curley.  The  score : 

Hackensack  High ...  00000003  0 — 3 
Prep.  1021  1000  * — 5 

PREP.,  14;  ST.  JOSEPH’S  INSTITUTE,  o. 

The  Oaklands,  a team  of  deaf  mutes  from 
St.  Joseph’s  Institute,  Westchester,  were  easy 
victims  for  the  Prep.  The  visitors  were  fast 
in  the  field,  especially  Hausen  at  short,  but  in 
batting  and  base-running  they  were  out- 


,Detos  of  tfje  ptflontfj 


With  the  next  November  issue  we  will  cele- 
brate the  silver  pubilee  of  the  Monthly.  That 
number  ought  to  be,  and 
Silver  Jubilee  as  far  as  we  shall  be  con- 
of  the  suited,  will  be  an  edition 

Monthly.  de  luxe.  In  November, 
1882,  the  Monthly  entered 
the  field  of  college  journalism,  and  during  its 
existence  of  a quarter  of  a century  has  ever 
striven  to  hold  to  the  high  standard  set  for 
it  by  its  energetic  founders.  That  the  No- 
vember issue  will  be  worthy  of  the  Jubilee 
celebration  we  are  sure,  and  when  we  shall 
call  upon  the  members  of  the  editing  boards 
of  the  past  quarter  of  a century  to  assist  us 
by  their  literary  and  financial  contributions  we 
shall  have  no  misgivings  as  to  their  response. 
So  then,  fellow-editors  of  the  past,  become 
reminiscent ; do  not  “stint  your  pipe  of  mel- 
lower days,”  or  if  your  lute,  long  lost  to 
quaverings  serene,  e'en  to  unending  diapason 
wake  not,  become  a promoter  financially ; 
have  your  names  inscribed  on  the  initial  page 
of  the  Jubilee  number. 

We  had  a very  interesting  letter  recently 
from  Fr.  O’Carroll,  who,  since  his  departure 
from  Fordham,  nearly 
Rev.  P.  J.  two  years  ago,  has  been 
O’Carroll,  S.  J.,  stationed  at  Leonardtown, 
0.  F.  80.  Md.  He  writes  us  that 
“in  spite  of  the  stren- 
uous life  in  ‘Darkest  Maryland,’  he  still  man- 
ages to  make  frequent  excursions  in  spirit  to 
dear  Old  Fordham.”  His  letter  tells  many 


stories  of  the  diplomacy  used  by  some  soon- 
to-be-graduates  to  induce  him  to  open  wide  the 
purse-strings  when  he  was  Treasurer  at  Ford- 
ham. The  Monthly  wishes  him  well  in  the 
midst  of  his  Dark  Cares,  but  hopes  that  the 
“atrae  curae”  may  be  far  from  him. 

The  Bronx  Medical  Association  numbers 
among  its  officers  and  committeemen  for  the 
year  1907  three  Ford- 
Fordham  ham  graduates.  Dr.  Wil- 

M.  DS.  liam  J.  O’Byrne,  ’66,  is  its 

President  ;Dr.  J.  J.  Smith, 
’86,  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  while  Dr. 
William  E.  Hawley,  "88,  is  a member  of  the 
Library  Committee. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Donlon  has  been  appointed  As- 
sistant Visiting  Physician 
Dr.  F.  L.  to  St.  Francis  Hospital  at 

Donlon,  ’88.  East  One  Hundred  and 

Forty-second  Street, 

Bronx. 

“Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells — 
Golden  bells ! 

What  a world  of  happiness  their  harmony 
foretells.” 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  on  April  2, 
1907,  George  F.  Smith,  ex-’o7,  was  married  to 
Miss  Louise  Fink  at  the 
George  F.  Church  of  the  Blessed 

Smith,  ex-’07.  Sacrament,  West  Seven- 

ty-first Street  and  Broad- 
way, City.  Mr.  George  Breen  was  best  man. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  now  residing  at  No. 
35  Mount  Morris  Park,  West.  The  Monthly, 
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to  whose  pages  George  contributed,  wishes  him 
and  his  happy  bride  long  years  of  domestic 
happiness. 

Dr.  John  J.  McGowan,  Dr.  Paul  Dolan,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Vion,  all  '99  men,  came  up  to  see 
the  Fordham-Georgetown 
“The  Old  game  on  April  20.  We 
Familiar  also  saw  three  other 

Faces.’.’  Alumni  who  came  to  the 

public  debate  on  April  24 
— Rev.  Mallick  J.  Fitzpatrick,  '88;  Dr.  Fran- 
cis L.  Donlon,  '88,  and  Mr.  Maurice  J.  Mc- 
Carthy, Ph.  D.,  ’01.  Tom  Mansfield,  '06, 
found  time  to  come  up  and  say  howdy.  Tom 
is  with  the  New  York  Electrical  Company, 
and  is  looking  and  doing  well.  The  judges 
of  the  annual  debate  were  Hon.  Peter  A. 
Hendrick,  ’78;  Rev.  Daniel  E.  Kiernan,  A.  M., 
’98,  and  Mr.  Michael  J.  Sullivan,  "88. 

Dr.  George  M.  Edebohls,  ’07,  announces  the 

removal  of  his  office  to  12  West  Fiftieth 

Street. 

At  the  meeting  of  College  Presidents,  to 
be  held  this  year  at  Cornell  University,  the 
President  of  Fordham 

Home  News.  University  will  read  a 
paper  on  “The  Funda- 

mental Principles  of  Liberal  Culture.”  Mr. 
Rush  Rhees  of  Rochester,  and  Mr.  Harvey, 
editor  of  Harper’s  IV eekly,  will  discuss  the 
same  subject.  The  Rev.  Benedict  Guldner, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  spoke  on  “The  Cen- 
tre Party  in  the  Late  Elections  in  Germany” 
at  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  New 
York  County  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  deliv- 
ered this  year  by  the  Rt.  Reverend  Monsignor 
Lavelle.  Mr.  Hugh  Kelley,  A.  M.,  ’01, 
LL.  D.,  ’02,  will  address  the  graduates. 


Among  the  guests  who  during  the  month 
took  dinner  with  the  President  were  Mr.  Paul 
Fuller,  LL.  D.,  ’06,  dean  of  the  Law  School ; 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Hebermann,  A.  M.,  ’06,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  editor  of  the  Catholic  Encyclopedia ; 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Brown,  A.  M.,  09,  LL.  D.,  ’91 ; 
Dr.  T.  Joseph  Dunn,  ’84,  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Dunn,  '80. 

The  Faculty  and  student  body  alike  regret 
the  loss  of  Rev.  Jerome  Daugherty,  S.  J.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy,  who  has  been 
called  to  fill  another  post  at  the  Collegium 
Maximum,  Woodstock,  Md.  He  was  a man 
of  large  experience,  kind,  and  wise,  the 
friend  and  sympathetic  counsellor  of  all  who 
came  to  him.  We  almost  envy  those  whose 
pleasure  it  now  is  to  have  him  in  their  midst. 
Greetings  to  you,  Reverend  Father. 

It  has  been  announcd  that  beginning  with 
the  fall  term  there  will  be  inaugurated  a 
Post-Graduate  Course,  comprising  a three 
years’  course  in  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
French  and  English  Literature,  and  History. 

At  Mount  St.  Vincent-on-Hudson,  Rt.  Rev. 
Bernard  O’Reilly  died  on  April  26th.  The 
venerable  Monsignor  was 
Obituary.  a professor  at  Fordham 
in  the  year  1859.  During 
his  long  career  of  fourscore  and  six  years,  he 
held  many  and  important  posts.  He  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  having  composed  in  all 
twenty-four  volumes.  Among  these  are  the 
lives  of  Pius  X.  and  Leo  XIII. 

Another  Fordham  man  who  has  gone  to 
his  reward  is  John  Francis  Mulholland  of  the 
class  of  English  Sophomore,  ’92,  and  brother 
of  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mulholland,  ’97.  To  the 
families  and  friends  of  our  departed  we  ofifer 
our  sincere  sympathy. 


Cxtfianges 


The  Dial  for  April  has  a balance  of  fiction 
and  essays  that  makes  it  interesting.  “Laugh- 
ter and  Tears”  sings  of  man’s  moods  without 
evidencing  the  morbid  or  exaggerating  the 
mirthful.  Hypnotism  is  an  example  of  fine- 
ness in  adaptation  of  form  to  matter.  Many 
stories  written  in  a prophetic  strain  have  been 
given  to  print;  but  few  seem  so  conformable 
to  the  present  trend  of  society  as  "When  the 
Sleeper  Woke.”  In  only  one  or  two  places 
does  it  appear  inclined  to  inconsistency  with 
our  present  tendency  towards  a clash  of  social- 
ism and  truth.  “Thomas  a Kempis  and  the 
Imitation  of  Christ”  is  well  executed  and  pleas- 
ing. “Autograph”  is  better  than  verse  of  this 
order  generally  is.  The  editorial  is  strongly 
written.  L.  M.  B. 

The  Delaware  College  Review  likewise  gives 
the  same  attention  to  essay  work  as  it  does 
to  fiction.  The  April  issue  contains  a goodly 
collection  of  narratives  and  essays,  nicely  in- 
terspersed with  spicy  items  of  news.  The  edi- 
torial column  is  well  taken  care  of,  while  the 
exchanges  are  written  by  a sober-minded  edi- 
tor, whose  work  is  clean  cut  and  pointed. 

L.  M.  B. 

The  Columbia,  Switzerland.  It  is  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  that  we  find  an  American 
magazine  published  in  Switzerland.  The 
greater  praise  is  due  the  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Fribourg,  seeing  that  they  turn  out 
such  a creditable  paper  so  far  from  their  na- 
tive land,  and  with  no  associations  except  their 
own  enthusiasm  to  prompt  them.  So  far  we 
say  from  their  native  land,  and  we  find  it  so 
hard  to  get  contributions  from  those  dwelling 
amid  everything  so  conducive  to  express  them- 
selves in  their  mother  tongue.  Bravo  Colum- 


bia ! praise  you  deserve,  and  we  give  it  un- 
stintingly.  “The  Divine  Compass”  is  truly  a 
thoughtful  poem;  the  criticism  in  French  of 
a new  book  was  so  delightfully  easy  and  pleas- 
ant that  the  editors  need  have  no  fear  that 
French  or  German  articles  will  not  be  ap- 
preciated. If  there  is  one  suggestion  we  may 
kindly  make,  it  is  that  they  insert  a table  of 
contents. 

The  Trinity  College  Record.  Of  course  we 
always  expect  a good  number  when  a college 
paper  makes  its  debut ; and  the  Trinity  College 
Record  for  April  satisfied  our  expectations.  In 
fact  it  surpassed  them,  and  contains  a store  of 
matter  not  often  gathered  together  in  papers 
of  longer  standing.  “The  Discipline  of  the 
Secret”  attracted  our  attention  as  a peculiar 
subject  for  a young  lady  to  treat.  Yet  we  can 
say  that  the  theme  is  well  handled,  and  will 
repay  her  fellow-students  who  read  it. 
“Springtime  Fancies”  is  well  done,  and  seems 
to  be  much  better  from  the  middle  to  the  end. 
We  congratulate  the  writer  of  the  “Boy’s 
Side”  on  the  title,  as  it  will  surely  gain  a read- 
ing. But  we  respectfully  differ  with  the 
writer  in  her  idea  that  boys  have  an  easy  time 
because  they  have  men  teachers. 

“Experto  Creditor.” 

The  Viatorian.  The  two  long  speeches  in 
the  opening  pages  of  the  April  number,  though 
well  done,  yet  almost  deter  one  from  going 
further.  A bit  of  verse  in  between  them  would 
have  helped  much.  The  editorial  on  the  spirit 
of  work  is  well  written,  and  contains  much 
truth.  Some  parts  of  “The  Concert  of  the 
Birds”  are  good.  It  may  be  a typographical 
error,  but  the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  first 
line  of  the  sixth  stanza  seems  to  be  wrong. 
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alty  to  the  Church  if  he  refuses  in  a right  spirit 
to  hold  and  to  do  what  all  who  claim  to  be  Cath- 
olics hold  and  do. 

We  think  that  now,  as  much  as  ever,  if  not 
more  than  ever,  should  a heavy,  dark  line  be 
traced  between  what  is  of  the  Church  the  world 
over,  and  what  is  tolerated,  or  even  sanctioned, 
in  a certain  country.  It  is  not  an  essential, 
for  example,  to  light  candles  before  one  of  the 
many  statues  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  while 
it  is  an  essential  to  admit  the  intercessional 
power  of  the  saints.  A thinking  Protestant 
might  revolt  at  the  one  and  gladly  admit  the 
other,  and  still,  from  observation  of  his  own, 
or  from  an  undefined  word  of  a friend,  be 
brought  to  think  that  both  are  necessary  to  full 
admittance  to  the  Church.  Catholic  laymen 
whose  social  life  or  business  engagements  bring 
them  into  contact  with  well-disposed  Protestant 
friends  will  find  in  this  little  book  a ready  an- 
swer to  most  of  the  difficulties  urged  against  the 
more  common  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  the 
price  of  the  book  will  enable  men  of  moderate 
means  to  secure  one  for  their  own  information, 
or  to  present  one  to  friends  outside  the  Church. 

We  should  like,  were  space  allowed,  to  urge 
our  Catholic  men  to  take  such  books  as  this  into 
consideration  when  they  are  casting  about  for 
a suitable  present.  Most  of  us  spend  some  money 
during  the  year  on  books,  and  some  of  us  sel- 
dom realize  the  importance  of  buying  Catholic 
books  on  doctrinal  subjects.  It  is  Thackeray, 


Essentials  and  Non-Essentials  of  the 
Catholic  Religion.  Rev.  H.  G.  Hughes, 
Ave  Maria  Press.  75  cents. 

The  rather  long  title  of  this  book  would  nat- 
urally lead  one  to  expect  a much  more  extensive 
work  than  the  dainty  little  volume  before  us. 
So  much  can  be  said  under  such  a title  that  not 
the  least  difficult  part  of  the  work  for  an  author 
who  attempts  to  treat  such  a subject  is  to  de- 
termine precisely  what  must  be  said  and  what 
omitted  without  harm  to  the  end  desired.  Fr. 
Hughes,  we  think,  has  hit  upon  this  happy  me- 
dium, and  has  put  in  a small,  handy  volume 
sufficient  to  make  abundantly  clear  what  a 
Catholic  must  believe  in  order  to  retain  his 
position  within  the  fold  of  the  Church  and  es- 
cape the  scar  of  heresy,  and  what  is  not  of  strict 
obligation. 

It  is  true,  as  Fr.  Hughes  says,  that  many  are 
to-day  wandering  outside  the  fold  of  the  Church 
who  would  be  safely  sheltered  within,  and  would 
enjoy  a closer  relationship  to  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, were  a barrier,  often  raised  up  by  them- 
selves, sometimes  thrown  in  their  way  by  unin- 
formed Catholics,  but  more  frequently  the  work 
of  long  years  of  biased  training,  taken  from  the 
entrance  to  that  one  fold  by  a hand  trained  to 
such  labor.  In  ordinary  life,  all  men  are  bound 
by  no  obligation,  sacred  or  profane,  to  believe 
and  adopt  as  a practice  all  that  they  see  daily 
doing  about  them  by  their  fellow  men ; neither 
does  one  forfeit  his  membership  in  nor  his  loy- 
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I think,  who  tells  the  story,  in  Vanity  Fair, 
or  The  ISTewcomes,  of  an  English  gentleman 
who,  on  his  walks,  popped  into  his  lands  an 
acorn,  and  in  the  course  of  a lifetime  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  valuable  timber  lands  whence  his 
descendants  reaped  not  a trifling  revenue.  The 
seed  of  Catholic  truth  may  be  sowm  not  unfre- 
quently  in  the  bosom  of  some  family  and  a 
rich  harvest  of  souls  be  gathered  by  future 
reapers,  by  the  unconscious  placing  of  a good 
Catholic  book. 

Fr.  Hughes’s  little  work  is  admirably  adapted 
for  an  accident  of  this  kind.  It  is  small,  yet  full ; 
it  is  well  bound,  neatly  printed,  attractive  to  the 
eye.  The  chapters  are  short  and  logically  con- 
nected. There  is,  too,  what  is  a desideratum  in 
all  books,  a good  table  of  contents,  where  one’s 
eye  easily  comes  upon  the  point  sought.  It 
would  have  been  an  advantage  were  an  alpha- 
betical table  of  contents  added  to  the  table  of 
contents.  For  even  in  small  books  an  index  is 
always  useful,  and  sometimes  necessary.  Barring 
this  omission,  a trifling  one,  we  allow,  consid- 
ering the  size  of  the  volume,  we  have  nothing 
blit  words  of  praise  and  encouragement  for  the 
book.  We  recommend  it  most  heartily  to  the 
Catholic  as  an  interesting  and  solid  treatise,  and 
to  the  searcher  after  truth  as  a simple,  conclu- 
sive presentation  of  the  truths  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  assent  to  if  he  seeks  admission  into  the 
Church. 

A Day  in  the  Cloister.  Adapted  from  the 
German  of  Don  Sebastian  Von  Oer.  O.S.B., 
of  St.  Martin’s  Abbey  Beuron,  by  Dom 
Bede  Camm,  O.S.B.,  of  St.  Thomas’s  Ab- 
bey. Edington.  Second  Edition.  Benziger 
Bros.  $1.00. 


“A  Day  in  the  Cloister”  is  the  alluring  title 
to  a very  interesting  narrative  of  the  work-a-day 
life  of  a Benedictine  monk.  Seldom  does  one 
get  such  a clear  view  of  the  inside  of  a mon- 
astery as  one  gets  from  this  new  book,  now 
published  by  Benziger  Bros.  The  reader  is 
taken  by  the  hand  by  the  author,  a guide  fa- 
miliar with  every  detail  of  the  monastery  life, 
and  led  from  cellar  to  garret  of  a real  monastery 
of  the  Benedictine  Order.  Nothing  worth  no- 
ticing is  omitted,  nothing  is  told  that  does  not 
exist.  The  story  runs  smoothly,  without  halt, 
from  page  to  page;  all  the  secret  places  where 
the  monks  plot  and  scheme  are  laid  bare;  the 
very  doors  of  their  cells  are  thrown  open;  the 
choir  and  the  chapel  is  visited,  and  the  reader 
sees  with  his  own  eyes  just  what  the  monks  do, 
and  hears  what  they  say.  Sufficient  time  is 
given  to  inspect,  for  our  guide  know's  only  too 
well  that  there  is  nothing  there  to  conceal.  He 
has  been  over  the  ground  many  times  before, 
and  finds  it  a “joyful  trouble’’  to  tell  the  story 
and  trace  the  steps  of  those  wThom  divine  grace 
has  drawn  to  followr  the  path  trodden  by  his  own 
Fr.  St.  Benedict.  What  a pleasure  it  is  in  these 
days  to  see  the  monk  as  he  is,  stripped  of  all 
the  gloominess,  and  the  more  repulsive  traits 
thrown  upon  him  by  unsympathetic  v’riters.  For 
centuries  the  poor  defenceless  monk  has  been 
the  butt  of  ridicule,  has  given  the  point  to  sar- 
castic shafts,  and  has  been  clothed  in  robes  not 
his  own,  and  it  is  about  time  that  something 
were  done  to  bring  into  relief  the  nobler,  bet- 
ter points  of  him.  And  he  has  them,  and  many 
of  them,  though  it  will  take  a long  time  to  in- 
duce the  ordinary,  gold-seeking  man  of  the 
w'orld  to  recognize  them.  It  is  true  now  what 
Wordsworth  sang  years  ago : 
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“The  world  is  too  much  with  us,  late  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  pow- 
ers ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away.” 

We  should  rise  from  the  reading  of  this  vol- 
ume with  our  lungs  filled  with  the  sweet,  in- 
cense-laden air  of  the  monastery,  and  should 
learn  to  look  more  kindly  upon  those  souls  who 
have  preferred  to  breathe  that  air  for  a life- 
time than  the  foul  gases  of  a crowded  city.  The 
quiet,  sober  pictures  here  given  of  the  monas- 
tic’s life  answer  loudly  and  clearly  the  often 
repeated  question,  “Why  do  these  men  leave  the 
world”?  The  monk  might  ask  with  as  much 
reason,  and  with  more  wisdom,  why  don’t  many 
more  do  likewise,  and  we  fancy  that  the  “Day 
in  the  Cloister”  will  lead  many  to  the  monk’s 
way  of  thinking,  if  not  of  acting. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  book 
to  fill  monasteries — we  doubt  whether  St.  Peter 
the  Hermit  could  do  that  now — but  merely  to 
draw  a picture  in  real  life  of  a monastic  home. 

Had  the  hook  been  cast  in  the  mold  of  a 
novel,  and  a plot  weaved  into  it,  we  think  the 
same  end,  and  more  readers,  would  be  reached. 
The  present  trend  of  the  popular  mind  is  to- 


ward the  curious.  People  like  to  be  surprised 
as  well  as  fooled.  The  novel  would  play  upon 
this  note.  Still,  the  book  is  new;  it  is  easy 
and  pleasing  reading ; and  while  it  lacks  the  vim 
and  snap  of  an  American  story,  it  gives  in  a 
calm  way  a good  amount  of  information  not 
acquired  except  in  heavy  books  of  history  or 
dry  books  of  controversy.  For  examjfie:  an 
explanation  is  given  of  the  breviary,  the  duties 
of  the  chorister,  the  printing  and  binding  of 
books  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  author  is  at  home  among  the  old  and 
famous  monks  of  the  West.  Names  not  often 
heard  are  made  familiar;  names  of  men  and 
names  of  monasteries  now  lost  to  modern  his- 
tory, but  in  their  day  playing  not  an  obscure 
part  in  the  life  of  the  European  world.  The 
old  painters,  too,  appear,  and  the  beautiful  story 
of  their  devotion  to  Holy  Church,  and  their 
patron  saints,  is  made  the  theme  of  a short  apol- 
ogy for  those  wdio  found  in  the  solitary  monastic 
cell  that  inspiration  and  time  for  contempla- 
tion that  underlies  all  true  art. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  read  many  books 
of  the  kind,  and  would  gladly  recommend  it  to 
others. 
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HEARD  thee,  joyous  votary, 

Pour  forth  thy  heart  in  one 
Sweet  simple  strain  of  melody 
To  greet  the  rising  sun, 

When  he  across  the  morning’s  verge  his 

first  faint  beams  had  flung 
And  found  the  crimson  of  thy  breast  the 

whisp’ring  leaves  among. 
In  thine  own  tree 
Which  sheltered  thee, 

Thy  mate,  thy  nest,  thy  young. 


I marked  thee,  sorrow’s  votary, 

When  in  the  noon  of  day 
Young  vandals  stormed  thy  sacred  tree 
And  bore  thine  all  away  ; 

The  notes  of  grief  that  rent  thy  breast  touched  kindred  chords  in  mine, 
For  memories  of  other  days,  though  slumbering,  still  confine 
In  mine  own  heart 
The  bitter  smart 
Of  sorrow  such  as  thine. 

I hear  thee  now,  sweet  votary, 

Beside  thy  ruined  nest, 

Lift  up  thy  flood  of  melody 

Against  the  crimsoned  west, 

Forgetful  of  all  else  in  this,  thy  one  sweet  joyous  strain. 

I thank  thee  for  this  ecstacy  of  my  remembered  pain  ; 

Thou  liftest  up 
My  sorrow’s  cup 
To  sweeten  it  again. 

T.  A.  Daly,  ’91 

(In  “ The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times.”) 


®fje  Journal  of  Cugente  be  #uerin 


E ALWAYS  experience  a pe- 
culiarly distinctive  pleasure 
in  reading  autobiographies, 
recollections,  letters,  and  all 
literature  of  a personal  na- 
ture. There  is  something  so 
intimate  and  individual  about  them  that  the 
strings  of  the  heart  are  charmed  as  by  a tender 
and  sympathetic  touch,  and  we  unconsciously 
exclude  from  ourselves  the  idea  that  we  are 
reading  a book,  and  feel  as  if  we  are  listening 
to  a pleasant  and  friendly  conversation.  Sweet 
as  is  the  pleasure  in  reading  works  of  this 
kind,  still,  when  we  learn  that  they  were  writ- 
ten, as  very  often  happens,  with  a view  to 
publication,  doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  can- 
dor of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  writings  frequently  spring  up  in  the 
mind  and  lessen  the  interest.  It  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  intention  of  publishing,  and  of 
the  suspicion  of  insincerity  which  follows,  that 
lends  an  added  charm  to  the  Journal  of 
Eugenie  de  Guerin,  a book  that  contains  more 
beautiful  thoughts  expressed  in  beautiful 
language  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  non- 
religious work.  This  book  was  published  quite 
a while  after  the  death  of  the  authoress,  who 
had  never  intended  that  its  secrets  should  meet 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  immediately  on  its 
appearance  was  awarded  two  gold  medals  as 
being  the  best  literary  work  of  the  year,  and 
raised  its  authoress  from  obscurity  to  a promi- 
nent position  in  French  literature. 

The  Journal  was  written  by  Mdlle.  de 
Guerin  at  the  request  of  her  brother,  Maurice, 


who  had  left  the  little  country  village  where 
the  family  dwelt,  and  had  gone  to  seek  fame 
and  a livelihood  at  Paris.  As  they  had  loved 
each  other  dearly  ever  since  they  were  chil- 
dren, they  desired  to  be  connected  with  each 
other  in  some  way  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
city,  and  consequently  they  resolved  to  write 
a little  journal  or  diary  of  events  occurring 
at  the  village  and  in  the  city,  and  send  them 
in  portions  to  each  other.  Of  the  two  Journals, 
that  of  Eugenie  is  the  more  charming,  and  also 
has  the  higher  reputation.  One  of  the  most 
singular  circumstances  in  connection  with  this 
work  is  the  subject-matter.  It  treats  of  noth- 
ing else  but  the  plain  and  simple  life  of  the 
authoress — her  thoughts,  sympathies,  sorrows 
— her  father,  the  other  sisters  of  the  family, 
the  parish  priests,  the  few  visitors  at  the  cot- 
tage, the  farm  animals,  the  crops,  etc. — not  a 
single  thing  that  would  at  first  appear  possible 
of  carrying  with  it  any  sustained  interest  or 
charm.  Yet  plain  as  are  the  subjects  treated,. 
Mdlle.  de  Guerin,  with  the  hand  of  an  artist, 
depicts  them  with  such  vivid  and  beautiful 
coloring  that  they  afford  the  reader  as  sweet 
a pleasure  as  could  be  derived  from  subjects 
of  more  interest  and  delight.  The  birth  of  a 
calf,  the  appearance  of  a new  flower,  or  any 
such  ordinary  and  homely  occurrence  sug- 
gests to  the  authoress  the  most  lovable  and 
consoling  thoughts  which  she  could  transform 
into  writing  without  in  the  least  blurring  their 
beauty. 

The  Journal  is  replete  with  maxims,  those 
gems  of  language  which  enhance  so  much  the 
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brilliancy  of  any  work.  Throughout  the  work 
we  come  upon  them  expressed  in  terse  and 
vivid  language,  and  producing  most  exquisite 
and  original  thought.  They  generally  occur 
as  a final  touch  to  a long  train  of  beautiful 
and  pleasing  reflections,  combining  in  their 
small  space  almost  as  much  brilliancy  and 
beauty  as  has  preceded  them  in  the  whole 
passage.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Journal, 
speaking  of  the  attachment  which  she  has 
for  Maurice,  she  says : ‘‘Love  is  the  salt  that 
preserves  affections  and  actions  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  life.”  Again,  speaking  of  her 
ardent  love  for  her  sister  Louise,  to  whom 
she  had  written  an  extraordinarily  long  letter, 
she  remarks  that  to  any  one  else  it  would  be 
tiresome,  hut  between  Louise  and  her  there 
could  never  he  enough  communion,  for  “when 
the  heart  truly  loves  it  is  insatiable.”  Numer- 
ous other  such  lines  occur  throughout  the 
Journal,  and  while  reading  them,  though,  of 
course,  the  whole  work  brought  it  about,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  these  sayings  so  plenti- 
fully and  appropriately  scattered  through  the 
Journal  aided  most  in  restoring  her  brother 
Maurice  to  the  faith  from  which  he  had  fallen 
off.  Their  wisdom  and  goodness  must  have 
guided  him  back  to  the  religion  which  she 
cherished  so  dearly. 

It  may  be  appropriate  and  also  beneficial  to 
the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  what 
follows  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of 
Maurice  and  Eugenie  de  Guerin.  They  were 
born  at  the  chateau  Du  Cayla  in  Languedoc, 
Eugenie  in  1805 ; Maurice  six  years  later. 
They  were  descended  from  noble  ancestors, 
but  as  is  often  the  case,  the  family  was  in  very 
moderate  circumstances.  Le  Cayla  was  little 
more  than  a village,  having  few  inhabitants, 
and  seldom  visited  by  outsiders,  as  it  pos- 
sessed no  attractions  either  for  dwelling  in 
or  for  sight-seeing.  M.  de  Guerin,  the  father, 
had  lost  his  wife  when  Eugenie  was  thirteen 
years  old,  and  was  left  with  four  children — 


Eugenie,  Marie,  Erembert,  and  Maurice — the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Eugenie,  and  the  youngest 
Maurice.  Upon  her  death-bed,  the  mother, 
more  deeply  attached  to  Maurice  than  to  any 
of  the  others,  because  of  his  beauty  and  deli- 
cateness, commended  him  to  the  care  and  so- 
licitude of  Eugenie,  who  loved  him  no  less 
dearly  than  their  mother. 

First,  Maurice  went  to  school  at  Toulouse, 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  College  Stanislas 
at  Paris.  About  this  time  M.  de  Lamennais 
had  organized  a religious  society  at  La 
Chennaie,  in  Brittany,  which  Maurice,  in- 
fluenced by  his  own  religious  nature,  joined. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  mainly  spent  in 
Paris,  until  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he 
yielded  to  his  sister’s  entreaties,  and  returned 
to  Le  Cayla  to  die  during  the  same  year.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Paris  and  Brittany,  Maurice 
very  seldom  visited  Le  Cayla,  as  distances  in 
those  days,  especially  in  families  of  narrow 
means,  prevented  much  interchange  of  visits. 
Nevertheless,  through  all  the  years  of  separa- 
tion, and  even  at  that  unfortunate  period  when 
Maurice  renounced  his  Catholic  faith,  the  bond 
of  love  between  the  brother  and  sister  strength- 
ened, for  it  was  one  not  only  of  kindred  blood, 
but  also  of  common  tastes  and  affections. 

The  undying  love  and  solicitude  of  Eugenie 
for  Maurice  induced  her  to  begin,  in  1834,  her 
Journal,  which  was  sent  to  him  in  portions, 
bringing  to  him  the  sweet  and  consoling 
thoughts  that  had  always  gladdened  and  com- 
forted him  in  his  childhood.  A letter  cor- 
respondence was  also  maintained  between 
them,  but  to  the  disappointment  of  all  who 
have  read  the  Journal,  only  a very  few  of  those 
letters  are  at  present  in  existence.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  demand  which  the  wants  and 
cares  of  the  whole  family  made  upon  Eugenie, 
and  compelled  her  presence  at  home,  it  is  cer- 
tain, as  she  herself  remarks,  that  her  religious 
piety  and  purity  would  have  influenced  her  to 
enter  a convent.  Her  whole  life,  especially  the 
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latter  part,  was  given  over  entirely  to  Maurice, 
and  so  ardent  was  her  love  for  him,  that  after 
his  death  she  continued  writing  the  Journal 
“to  Maurice  in  Heaven,”  but  the  effort  was  too 
great  for  her  strength,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1840,  the  pen  dropped  from  her 
hands,  and  the  beautiful  work,  that  treasury 
of  golden  thoughts  set  in  golden  language, 
ended  all  too  soon. 

On  reading  the  Journal,  the  first  impression 
we  receive  is  that  of  the  deep  religious  piety 
of  Eugenie  de  Guerin.  Throughout  all  the 
afflictions  and  sorrows  of  her  life,  and  they 
were  not  a few,  she  never  despaired  of  the 
mercy  and  goodness  of  Him  who  watches  over 
all,  but  was  always  confident  that  if  she  but 
asked  Him  he  would  grant  her  her  wish.  As 
she  herself  says : “How  this  gracious  miracle 
made  me  love  the  good  God : from  that  day  I 
believed  nothing  impossible  to  prayer  or  to 
my  favorite  image,  and  I asked  it  for  what- 
ever I wanted.”  Very  often,  when  her  af- 
flictions were  keenest,  a touch  of  despondency 
seems  to  pervade  the  passage,  but  the  suspicion 
is  immediately  dispelled  on  reading  the  sweet 
prayer  of  hope  and  trustfulness,  which  always 
completes  these  outbursts  of  grief.  Had  it 
not  been  for  her  firm  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God  in  all  things,  her  extreme  sensibility  to 
sorrow  might  have  blighted  her  beautiful  char- 
acter. The  suffering  of  even  the  smallest  of 
God’s  creatures  would  call  from  her  warm 
heart  such  effusions  of  sympathy  and  grief 
as  very  few  persons  feel  for  their  own  kindred. 

The  thought  of  or  sight  of  death  was  al- 
ways most  painful  to  her.  If  she  recalled  the 
demise  of  any  one,  the  memory  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  sorrow  of  those  near  and  dear 
to  the  dead  one  would  strike  deep  into  her 
heart.  On  witnessing  the  dreariness  and 
gloom  which  encompassed  death-beds  and 
burials,  where  her  sweet  and  loving  nature  was 
always  in  demand,  a like  dreariness  and  gloom 
would  settle  upon  her  and  depress  her  genial 


disposition.  Yet  even  as  these  unwelcome 
strangers  of  gloom  visited  her  heart,  close  in 
their  company  would  come  the  shining  host 
of  the  after-life,  the  angels,  saints,  martyrs, 
and  the  innumerable  company  of  resplendent 
spirits  singing  their  hymns  of  joy  and  praising 
the  Lord  on  High.  The  hope  of  gazing  upon 
that  Blessed  Sight  was  always  her  uppermost 
thought,  and  calmed  her  in  her  troubles,  con- 
soled her  in  her  afflictions,  added  brighter 
charms  to  her  happiness,  and  ever  guided  her 
with  its  beaming  light  on  to  the  path  of  virtue 
and  piety. 

This  strong  inclination  to  sorrow,  and  also 
its  remedy  in  her  faith  in  Providence,  were 
greatly  increased  hy  a natural  habit  of  reflec- 
tion and  meditation,  to  which  the  simple  life 
and  habits  of  Mdlle.  de  Guerin  were  very  con- 
ducive. The  most  ordinary  occurrence  would 
impel  her  to  a long  course  of  thought  and 
meditation,  the  fruits  of  which  are  gloriously 
present  in  those  terse  and  pregnant  sayings 
sparkling  throughout  the  work.  The  sight  of 
a bird  singing  at  her  window  would  present 
to  her  mind  a multitude  of  ideas,  likenesses, 
conjectures,  hopes,  fears,  and  innumerable 
beautiful  thoughts,  which,  by  her  genius,  she 
was  able  to  transform  into  as  exquisite  lan- 
guage. The  following  is  a passage  occurring 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Journal,  and  needs  no 
comment : “Oh ! how  sweet  it  is,  when  the 
rain  is  heard  pattering,  to  be  by  the  corner 
of  one’s  fire,  tongs  in  one’s  hands  making 
sparks.  This  was  my  amusement  just  now.  I 
am  very  fond  of  it ; sparks  are  so  pretty ! they 
are  the  flowers  of  the  chimney.  Really,  there 
are  charming  things  going  on  amongst  the 
embers,  and  when  I am  not  occupied,  I like  to 
watch  the  phantasmagoria  of  the  hearth.  There 
are  a thousand  little  fairy  shapes  coming,  go- 
ing, dilating,  changing,  disappearing;  now 
angels,  now  horned  demons,  children,  old  wo- 
men, butterflies,  dogs,  sparrows.  One  sees 
a little  of  everything  in  the  embers.  I re- 
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member  one  face  with  an  expression  of  heav- 
enly suffering,  which  reminded  me  of  a soul 
in  purgatory.  I was  struck  by  it,  and  should 
like  to  have  had  a painter  by  my  side.  Remark 
the  logs  burning  and  thou  wilt  agree,  that 
unless  we  are  blind  we  ought  not  to  find  time 
tedious  beside  a fire.  Listen  above  all  to  that 
little  whistle  which  sometimes  comes  from  be- 
low the  burning  half  of  the  wood,  like  a sing- 
ing voice.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  or 
pure — one  would  say  it  was  some  very  diminu- 
tive spirit  of  fire  that  was  chanting.” 

Although  Eugenie  de  Guerin  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  Nature,  it  is  pleasing  to  notice  that 
any  tinge  of  Pantheism,  which  so  often  taints 
the  works  of  those  who  write  upon  natural 
beauty,  is  entirely  absent  from  her  Journal. 
She  delighted,  it  is  true,  in  gazing  upon  the 
bright  flowers  that  surrounded  her  home,  the 
trees  in  the  woods  near  by,  the  swards  of  green 
velvet,  the  overhanging  firmament  of  blue,  the 
glorious  sun,  and  all  the  beautiful  pageant  of 
Nature,  but  nevertheless  she  loved  their  beauty 
not  merely  for  their  own  value  as  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  but  also,  and  principally,  because  she 
knew  that  all  those  separate  beauties  combined 
in  one  large  gorgeous  mass  could  not  even 
approach  to  the  beauty  of  the  Beatific  Vision 
which  she  so  longed  to  contemplate.  As  she 
herself  expresses  it,  “the  world  may  enchant, 
may  intoxicate;  but  this  is  not  life,  which  is 
only  found  in  God  and  in  one’s  self.  To  be 
alone  with  God — oh ! happiness  supreme.” 

As  was  but  natural,  so  religiously  inclined 
a character  as  Eugenie  de  Guerin  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  to  the  reading  of  the 
lives  of  the  Saints,  Bossuet’s  sermons,  and 
other  celebrated  religious  works.  Repetition 
of  their  reading  never  wearied  her,  and  the 
delightful  and  consoling  reflections  they  af- 
forded endeared  them  to  her.  Frequent,  how- 
ever, as  was  her  reading  of  religious  books, 
and  arduous  as  were  her  household  duties,  she 
yet  found  time  to  interest  herself  in  all  the 


great  masters  of  literature,  and  we  find  to  our 
surprise  that  she  had  read  Homer,  Virgil, 
Shakespeare,  Dante,  Scott,  Goldsmith,  and,  of 
course,  all  the  great  French  lights.  Her  praise 
of  Shakespeare  is  as  full  as  any  Englishman 
could  wish,  and  she  Shows  from  her  keen  ap- 
preciation of  his  works  that  she  had  more 
than  a mediocre  mind  and  critical  literary  taste. 

The  characteristic  which  stands  out  in  relief 
from  all  the  others  in  the  Journal  is  the  ardent 
love  of  Eugenie  de  Guerin  for  her  brother 
Maurice.  It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  in  all 
the  range  of  literature,  fictional  or  actual,  no 
sister  was  ever  more  deeply  and  firmly  at- 
tached to  her  brother  than  Eugenie  was  to 
Maurice.  In  their  early  childhood  each  had  a 
deep  affection  for  the  other,  which,  as  they 
grew  in  years,  lost  none  of  its  warmth,  but 
was  rather  enkindled  as  the  perception  and 
appreciation  of  all  the  love  each  had  toward 
the  other  dawned  more  fully  upon  them.  Even 
at  that  unfortunate  period  when  Maurice,  fol- 
lowing the  erring  guidance  of  M.  Lamennais, 
and  a few  others,  drifted  away  from  the  faith 
of  his  parents,  Eugenie,  to  whom  nothing  was 
more  dear  than  that  same  faith,  never  lessened 
her  love  in  the  least,  but  throughout  that 
stormy  period  acted  as  the  guiding  star,  and 
brought  him  safe  home  to  the  haven  of  his 
religion.  Even  at  the  time  of  Maurice’s  mar- 
riage, it  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  deadly 
poison  of  jealousy  never  entered  her  heart.  In 
fact,  she  loved  the  wife  of  Maurice  almost  as 
dearly  as  himself,  as  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  in  which,  speaking  of  her,  she 
says : “I  admire  thy  happiness  and  how  care- 
ful God  has  been  of  it  in  giving  thee  such  a 
companion,  giving  thee  this  Eve,  come  out  of 
the  East  with  so  many  graces  and  charms ! 
And  then  I see  in  her  such  admirable  moral 
qualities,  so  much  sweetness,  goodness,  de- 
votedness, candor ; everything  about  her  is  so 
beautiful  and  good  that  I look  upon  her  as 
a heavenly  treasure  for  thee.” 
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Another  circumstance  which  strengthened 
the  bond  of  union  between  brother  and  sister 
was,  as  we  mentioned  before,  a kinship  of 
literary  genius.  Both  loved  to  revel  in  books, 
and  both  loved  to  write  prose  and  poetry.  Nor 
is  their  talent  to  be  termed  mediocre,  for  all 
the  best  of  critics  have  praised  their  work 
highly.  Maurice  has  generally  been  acknowl- 
edged as  the  greater  of  the  two,  but  many  late 
criticisms  have  given  Eugenie  equal  rank  with 
him  in  literary  ability.  Maurice  de  Guerin 
was,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  same  disposition 
as  his  sister.  The  same  poetic  bent  that  sought 
pleasure  in  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  of 
literature,  that  delighted  in  gazing  upon  the 
blooming  flowers  of  the  field,  and  noting  their 
innumerable  and  varied  colors,  found  its  charm, 
too,  in  poring  over  the  works  of  the  great 
masters,  and  marking  their  strength,  ingenuity, 
and  finesse.  His  speculative  nature,  however, 
was  but  little  under  his  control,  and  unlike 
Eugenie,  who  diligently  attended  to  all  the 
household  afifairs,  even  when  most  desirous  of 
reading  in  her  study,  Maurice  seldom  enter- 
tained a thought  of  denying  or  even  limiting 
his  fancies  whenever  they  desired  to  roam. 
As  Eugenie  so  aptly  remarks  of  him : “For 
ever  it  seems  to  me  alarming  for  thee,  inde- 
pendent, wandering  eagle.  How  fix  thee  in 
thy  aery!” 

As  we  read  in  the  Journal,  his  great  desire 
was  to  gain  recognition  in  poetry,  and  for 
that  reason  he  journeyed  to  Paris,  the  city 
affording  better  opportunities  for  acquiring 
fame  than  the  country  village.  Although  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  his  wish  was  denied 
him  during  his  life,  we  are  consoled  by  the 
appreciation  of  his  poems  by  eminent  critics 
after  his  death.  He  has  been  given  the  title 
of  the  French  Keats,  partly  because  of  the 
circumstance  of  his  early  death  and  the  simi- 
larity of  his  verse  to  that  of  the  English  poet. 
From  the  remarks  of  his  sister  in  the  Journal 
it  appears  that  his  principal  subject  was  na- 


ture, and  from  a few  stanzas  quoted  in  the 
same  work,  originality  and  delicate  fancy  seem 
to  be  the  characteristics  of  his  verse. 

Probably  the  saddest  part  of  the  Journal 
is  that  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Maurice’s 
forsaking  his  faith,  an  act  which  pained  her 
most  deeply.  He  apparently,  however,  was  in- 
fluenced in  his  action  not  through  any  dis- 
agreement with  her  teachings  or  doctrine,  but 
through  his  deep  infatuation  for  M.  Lamen- 
nais,  the  founder  of  the  religious  society  he 
had  joined,  and  whose  intellect  and  genius,  as 
is  often  the  case,  deluded  him  into  false  steps. 
The  anguish  this  act  gave  her  must  have  been 
terrible,  as  she  ardently  loved  Maurice,  and 
ardently  loved  her  religion.  Her  deep  at- 
tachment for  him,  and  her  earnest  desire  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  faith,  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  passage : “Maurice,  if  I could 
but  infuse  into  thee  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
this  subject,  if  I could  but  insinuate  into  your 
mind  what  I believe  and  what  I learn  in  books 
of  devotion,  those  beautiful  reflections  of  the 
gospel!  If  I could  but  see  you  a Christian! 
I would  give  life  and  everything  for  that.” 
She  never  desisted  from  her  attempt  to  bring 
the  lost  one  back  to  the  fold  of  the  Faithful, 
and  it  must  have  been  extraordinary  happiness 
and  relief  to  her,  when,  just  before  his  death, 
he  came  back  to  the  teachings  of  his  child- 
hood. 

A few  words  upon  the  literary  merit  of  the 
Journal  may  not  be  amiss.  The  style  is  simple, 
but  very  fervid.  Although  exceedingly  plain 
and  marked  by  no  brilliant  displays  of  lan- 
guage, yet  this  very  simplicity,  this  un- 
adorned ingenuousness  carries  with  it  an 
energy  and  feeling  most  intense,  and  often, 
when  affliction  is  keenest,  the  style  rises  into 
the  eloquent.  The  thought  is  deep,  and  shows 
an  intellect  thoughtful  and  possessing  an  un- 
erring skill  in  arriving  at  the  truth.  What  is 
probably  the  most  admirable  characteristic  of 
the  Journal  is  the  homeliness  of  the  scenes 
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and  actions  which  are  depicted.  High  praise 
is  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  language  of 
the  Journal,  its  simplicity,  its  frankness,  and 
charm.  It  is  truly  a piece  of  literature.  But 
even  more  praise  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
beautiful  thoughts  so  plentifully  found  in  the 
work.  Golden  is  the  only  term  that  can  fitly 
express  their  beauty  and  value.  By  their 


piety  and  holiness  they  won  back  her  brother, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  read  them 
will  find  as  consoling  and  helpful  thoughts  as 
he  did,  and  will  praise  with  the  fullness  of 
their  hearts  its  authoress,  Eugenie  de  Guerin, 
one  of  the  most  charming  characters  that  can 
be  found  in  all  literature. 

George  W.  S.  Black,  ’09. 
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June 

HERE  are  seasons  delightful,  refreshing  and  bright, 

And  seasons  of  sadness  o’erclouded  and  bleak, 
That  by  their  mere  presence  or  make  our  hearts  light 
Or  dully  oppress  us  repining  and  weak. 


is  Spring  ever  changing  ; with  smile  or  with  tear 
She  raises  our  hopes  or  she  buries  them  deep  : 

And  Autumn  the  saddest  display  of  the  year 

Foretelling  too  truly  the  earth’s  dreary  sleep. 

When  the  wintry  cold  blast  o’er  the  wild  stretch  of  snow 
Goes  wailing  aloft  to  the  icy-pale  moon, 

Then  welcome  are  thoughts  how  the  summer  winds  blow 
’Mong  sweet  smelling  flowers  that  blossom  in  June. 

Then  a vision  of  blue  overarching  a world 

Of  green  covered  hillocks  and  slow  waving  trees 

Bursts  suddenly  forth  as  a banner  unfurled, 

Revealing  bright  hues  to  the  wondering  breeze. 

Then  a sense  of  contentment  steals  over  the  mind, 

And  yesterday’s  woes  under  memory’s  spell 

Forgotten  retreat.  Even  Winter  seems  kind 

When  dreams  of  June  weather  its  rigors  repel. 

F.  X.  Schiavone , '10. 


®f)e  Call  of  tlje  Canadian  iJortijtoest 


As  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  true  young 
American  to  rise  to  a position  of  prominence 
in  the  affairs  of  this  Continent,  so  too  should 
it  be  an  object  of  his  most  careful  delibera- 
tion, to  seek  a fitting  field  for  the  execution 
of  his  labors. 

Young  men  of  the  East,  it  is  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  your  praiseworthy  desires,  and  in  the 
sincere  hope  of  gratifying  them,  that  I call 
your  attention  to  a new  world. 

Situated  between  Lake  Superior’s  Thunder 
Bay  and  the  silver  peaks  of  Banff,  a wondrous 
wheatfield  covering  one  thousand  miles  of 
land  to  the  north  and  south,  and  fully  five 
hundred  miles  to  the  east  and  west,  invites 
your  inspection,  confident  in  the  copiousness 
of  its  strength  that  it  will  convince  you  of  its 
true  worth  and  possibilities.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  magician  wheat  the  centre  of 
population  in  Canada  has  been  steadily  mov- 
ing westward,  and  what  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman  many  years  ago  termed  the  “Frozen 
Belt”  is  now  yielding  a yearly  total  of  forty 
bushels  of  hard  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  sleep- 
ing empire  of  a decade  ago  has  awakened  to 
a newer  life,  and  a fuller  realization  of  its  re- 
sources and  utilities. 

Western  Canada  is  a novel  in  three  chap- 
ters. The  book  began  with  the  coming  of  the 
missionaries ; the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad 
opened  the  second  chapter,  and  the  wheat  of 
the  Great  Canadian  West  proved  a conclusion 
which  has  not  yet  ended.  Acting  as  a mag- 
net, and  exercising  a drawing  power  more 


potent  and  more  permanent  than  the  placer 
mines  of  the  Klondike,  our  wheat  has  been 
undergoing  a change  into  yellow  double- 
eagles for  the  last  fifty  years.  Never  in  the 
world’s  history  has  the  cultivation  of  virgin 
soil  attained  such  success  at  the  outset. 

Truly,  Western  Canada  finds  herself  on 
the  crest  of  a just-forming  great  wave  of 
progress.  Over  forty  years  wandering  in  the 
wilderness  of  national  obscurity  has  given  her 
good  preparation  for  future  performances,  and 
her  governmental  machinery  has  been  well 
tested  before  it  has  felt  the  strain  of  a rapidly 
increasing  population. 

Unhampered  by  Old-World  traditions  and 
unimpeded  by  new-world  inexperience,  West- 
ern Canada  may  spend  her  energies  in  ad- 
ministering home  affairs.  She  may  construct, 
where  older  nations  must  reconstruct,  and 
through  every  process  of  nation-building  she 
may  profit  by  the  experiences  and  vicissitudes 
that  other  nations  have  undergone  during 
their  several  construction  periods.  The  distant 
West  is  the  theatre  where  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  Greater  Canada  is  to  be  worked  out,  and 
we  Canadians  ask  you,  our  cousins,  to  form 
part  of  the  dramatis  personae  in  the  miracle 
play.  Canadians  and  Americans  spring  from 
the  same  stock ; each  nation  is  working  out  its 
destiny  of  nationhood  in  similar  environment, 
with  similar  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  face  the  same  problems 
and  battle  with  the  same  difficulties. 
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Wherein  we  both  differ  from  Old-World 
ways  and  ideas  is  precisely  on  those  princi- 
ples where  a people  which  has  built  up  a home 
for  itself  out  of  the  wilderness  within  the 
memory  of  man  must  necessarily  differ  from 
one  which  has  completely  forgotten  what  a 
wilderness  looks  like.  But  Canada  desires 
more  people.  Fifty  years  ago  the  population 
of  its  west  was  eight  thousand ; to-day  it  is 
eight  hundred  thousand,  with  such  cities  as 
Winnipeg  and  Calgary  guarding  its  eastern 
and  western  portals.  Still,  we  Canadians  com- 
plain at  this  growth  in  population.  It  is  not 
yet  rapid  enough  to  answer  the  country’s 
needs.  The  Canadian  West  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing three  billion  bushels  of  wheat,  but  for 
lack  of  workmen,  less  than  three  per  cent,  of 
the  wheat-growing  area  is  under  cultivation ! 
Why,  England  alone  needs  an  annual  supply 
of  two  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat  to 
meet  her  bread  deficiency.  In  Western  Can- 
ada there  are  two  hundred  million  acres  that 
will  produce  bushels  of  wheat.  If  even  one- 
fourth  of  this  area  be  eventually  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  product,  we  have  a 
grain  crop  that  will  cover  England’s  deficiency, 
help  out  Russia,  make  bread  for  Italy,  feed 
the  many  mouths  of  Japan,  and  at  home  on 
both  sides  of  the  international  line,  where  the 
eagle  perches  and  makes  friendly  eyes  at  the 
beaver,  put  into  the  dinner  pail  of  the  work- 
ing man  a larger  and  a cheaper  loaf. 

And,  young  men  of  the  East,  this  is  West- 
ern Canada’s  secret  to-day ! The  flood  of  im- 
migration thither  is  not  the  outcome  of  the 
temporary  mood  of  mankind  or  the  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  Canadian  Government.  It 
is  the  natural  sequence  of  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  a Continent  seeking  the  outlet  of 
least  resistance  to  a more  favorable  situation. 
The  day  upon  which  it  was  discovered  that 
the  fertile  soil  of  Western  Canada  would  yield 
harvests  of  serried,  luxurious  wheat,  was  her 
day  of  destiny. 


Within  the  last  twelve  years  there  has 
grown  up  in  the  Canadian  West  an  American 
population  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand ; 
outside  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  you  cousins 
from  the  South,  outnumber  us  native  Can- 
adians two  to  one,  and  when  it  comes  to  Cal- 
gary, the  cowboy  capital  of  the  cattle  country, 
we  find  four-fifths  of  the  land  owned  by 
Americans.  In  this  same  Calgary  at  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can who  owns  the  big  things  and  moulds  pub- 
lic opinion,  who,  in  striking  power,  in  foot- 
pound terms  of  constructive  development,  is 
the  active  potent  factor.  It  is  not  generally 
known  that  more  wheat  is  bought  and  sold  in 
Winnipeg  than  in  Chicago,  but  it  is  a matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  American  money 
moves  more  than  half  of  it.  An  American 
contractor  built  at  Port  Arthur,  which  touches 
the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
largest  grain  elevator  in  the  world.  At  Rainy 
River,  not  far  from  Calgary,  an  American 
company  bought  a million  dollars’  worth  of 
Crown  timber,  built  the  largest  saw-mill  in  the 
world,  and  spent  two  more  millions  of  Ameri- 
can money  developing  power  to  run  it. 

Yes,  your  brother  Americans  of  the  West 
have  responded  nobly  to  the  call  of  the  Can- 
adian Wild.  At  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1905,  it  was  stated 
“that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  have  been  moving  into  Western  Can- 
ada for  the  past  four  years  to  find  farms  and 
fortunes.” 

Well,  young  men  of  the  East,  if  the  people 
of  your  West  have  been  helping  to  build  up 
the  body  of  the  Canadian  West,  why  should 
you  Easterners  not  aid  in  the  infusion  of  the 
soul?  If  your  brothers  of  the  West  have  ac- 
complished a manual  work  why  should  you 
shirk  a more  congenial  intellectual  labor?  Our 
grandfathers,  in  order  to  further  the  well-be- 
ing of  their  children,  cut  loose  from  home  ties 
and  all  that  home  ties  mean,  sacrificed  their 
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own  ease  in  order  to  facilitate  our  condition, 
and  performed  the  menial  tasks  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  country.  Under  their  hands, 
tents  changed  to  turf-cabins,  turf-cabins  to 
frame  houses,  frame  houses  to  graystone 
fronts,  and  when  you  Easterners  enter  the 
West  to-day,  you  will  find  a land  dotted  with 
cities  and  towns — a land  which  will  welcome 
your  art  and  learning,  your  polish  and  refine- 
ment, in  fact,  anything  which  tends  to  the 
greater  cultivation  of  its  inhabitants. 

Oh,  Easterners,  carry  the  arts  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  East  across  the  seas  of  wheat, 
and  you  will  find  Western  Canada  with  her 
ample  fortune,  as  Cimon  of  old,  ready  to  re- 
ceive you  with  due  honor.  For  noble  porticos 
you  will  have  the  azure  skies,  and  for  shaded 
groves  the  clustered  sheaves  of  luxurious 
wheat,  and  amid  such  scenes  it  is  your  mis- 
sion to  establish  a sovereignty  of  mind  and 
a nobility  of  genius. 

I can  conclude  in  no  better  way  than  by 
quoting  the  words  of  a thoughtful  citizen  of 


the  West.  “True,  the  grain  field  of  Canada 
is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Yet  wo  must  be 
afraid  of  mere  bigness.  After  four  decades 
of  reconstruction  and  readjustment,  and  steady 
progress,  the  inhabitants  of  this  half-Conti- 
nent  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  feel  the  beat 
and  thrill  of  a new  national  life.  It  is  the 
virtue  and  abounding  life  of  the  Larger  Can- 
ada. People  are  swarming  in  from  all  quar- 
ters and  they  find  potential  bread  in  every 
broad  acre  of  the  Last  West.  But  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone.  Larger  Canada  must 
have  a soul  as  well  as  a body  or  out  of  its 
very  fatness  it  will  decay.  A nation  is  great 
not  because  its  territory  is  wide  and  its  natural 
resources  abundant.  Its  greatness  inheres  in 
those  qualities  which  cannot  be  reckoned  in 
the  counting  house  nor  stored  in  the  granary, 
but  in  the  greatness  of  its  nature,  the  mag- 
nanimity of  its  impulses,  the  integrity  of  its 
honor  and  the  worth  of  its  service.” 

Edward  Harold  Conway,  ’09. 


Commercialism 


Every  nation  of  every  age  that  attained 
some  degree  of  greatness,  steeped  its  hands 
to  the  greatest  depths  in  Commerce,  and  set 
up  and  worshipped,  as  it  were,  the  idol  Com- 
mercialism. Every  such  nation  paved  the  way 
to  its  own  destruction  and  ruin  by  making 
spiritual  ideas  subordinate  to  its  material  ends. 
Greece,  Rome,  Carthage — all  have  done  this, 
and  by  so  doing,  confessed  to  the  world  that 
they  failed  to  erect  and  cherish  the  highest 
standard  of  national  honor.  The  nation  that 
allows  greed  for  gold  to  become  the  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  religion  can  no  longer  foster 
and  preserve  high  ideals  of  national  honor, 
nor  can  it  fan  into  a bright  and  radiant  flame 
the  already  flickering  light  of  Justice. 

The  whole  world  over  has  spread  the  propa- 
gation of  this  degrading  spirit  of  Commercial- 
ism, and  wherever  it  appears  it  portends  the 
extinction  of  every  Christ-like  feeling  in  the 
bosom  of  every  Christian  nation  that  nur- 
tures it. 

# 

The  Englishman,  William  T.  Stead,  in  an 
address  delivered  in  New  York  a few  weeks 
ago,  gave  utterance  to  a thought  that  should 
sink  deep  in  every  truly  American  heart.  He 
said  that  America  is  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world,  and  that  other  nations  look  to  us 
for  a lead.  “But,”  he  added,  “it  seems  to  me 
that  Americans  have  not  realized  the  interna- 
tional character  of  their  mission.  They  are  so 
busy  with  their  own  affairs,  that  they  seldom 
spare  a thought  for  the  influence  they  may  ex- 
ert in  the  world.”  His  remarks  are  very  true, 


and,  coming  as  they  do  from  an  Englishman, 
we  can  consider  them  as  a sincere  tribute 
wrung  from  a reluctant  heart. 

America,  indeed,  is  the  leader  of  nations, 
and  our  chief  mission  is  to  inculcate  democ- 
racy. In  comparatively  few  years,  because  of 
our  marvelous  development  in  population, 
prosperity,  education,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  a nation  great,  we  shall  have  attained 
a position  in  the  world  which  we  are  now 
hardly  conscious  of.  And  with  this  position 
will  come  a grave  responsibility  that  we  shall 
be  proud  to  bear,  but  one  that  in  our  present 
condition  can  hardly  be  borne  with  justice  to 
ourselves  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Leader- 
ship does  not  consist  in  force,  but  in  ideals, 
and  we  must  shape  our  ideals  to  meet  the  duty 
imposed  upon  us  by  this  responsibility.  Amer- 
ica, the  leader  of  nations,  signifies  America, 
the  Aurora,  as  it  were,  of  the  world,  casting 
her  bright  beams  abroad  and  illuminating  the 
glorious  road  that  other  nations  may  follow, 
a road  that  leads  to  progress  towards 
economic  justice,  to  the  practice  of  equal  and 
impartial  treatment,  to  the  inculcation  of  the 
true  peace  that  offers  up  in  sacrifice  none  of 
the  heroic  spirit  of  war,  to  the  advancement 
of  brotherhood,  and  above  and  beyond  all 
these,  to  the  culture  of  art,  literature,  and 
spirituality. 

America  is  a nation  that  is  possessed  of  a 
spirit  which  is  inspired  by  greed,  and  she  can- 
not become  a nation  of  generous  impulses  and 
unselfish  deeds,  because  her  very  vitals  are 
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being  gnawed  at  and  consumed  by  that  self- 
same hunger  for  gold. 

The  worship  of  the  “Golden  Calf’  is  in- 
grained in  the  American  being,  and  in  the 
seething  whirl  of  industry,  truth,  honor,  heart, 
and  soul  are  balanced  against  the  graven  image 
of  the  almighty  mammon.  The  huge  combi- 
nations known  as  trusts  are  the  outcome  of 
this  all-pervading  spirit  of  Commercialism. 
Now,  trusts  are  perfectly  legitimate,  provided 
they  keep  within  the  authorized  limits.  But 
they  are  not  doing  so,  and  in  their  mad  race 
for  wealth,  actual  murder  is  committed.  The 
terrible  and  destructful  greed  for  wealth,  the 
wicked  desire  to  accumulate  and  pile  up  mil- 
lions upon  millions  has  so  eaten  up  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  leaders  of  the 
trusts,  that  they  stop  at  nothing,  not  even  at 
murder,  to  satisfy  their  unearthly  greed.  How 
many  poor,  unsuspecting  mortals  are  sacri- 
ficed to  speed  by  the  railroads,  and  how  often 
have  illegal  rebates  been  granted  by  them  to 
the  trusts? 

Have  we  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the  de- 
teriorating effect  all  this  money-greed  must 
necessarily  have  upon  the  individual?  The 
man  who  allows  his  passion  for  wealth  to  be- 
come the  key-note  of  his  existence,  the  aim 
and  end  of  his  longings,  and  the  very  breath, 
as  it  were,  of  his  nostrils,  and  whose  ears  are 
made  deaf  to  the  pleadings  of  pity  and  the 
mournful  voice  of  afflicted  humanity,  that  man 
is  no  longer  a man ; he  has  deliberately  de- 
stroyed in  himself  every  virtue  Almighty  God 
gave  him,  and  what  remain  are  his  natural 
animal  instincts — in  other  words,  he  has  made 
-of  himself  a grasping,  clawing  beast. 


It  is  the  hypocrisy  of  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs resulting  directly  from  Commercialism 
that  is  so  revolting.  It  is  not  only  human 
happiness,  human  dignity,  and  human  life  that 
are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  commercial  rapac- 
ity, but  also  the  truth  and  honor  of  courts 
and  cabinets. 

Men  who  seek  to  win  a competence  through 
the  legitimate  channels  of  trade  are  animated 
by  a worthy  and  most  commendable  spirit, 
and  it  is  wrong  and  cruel  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man  that  they  should  be  shut  out  from 
business  pursuits  by  the  overwhelming  powers 
of  trusts  and  corporations.  There  is  even  a 
dignity  in  their  aim  that  surpasses  the  more 
pretentious  purpose  of  professional  life,  for 
their  success  lies  at  the  root  of  a nation’s  pros- 
perity, and  they  foster  love  of  country  by  con- 
tributing to  its  greatness  and  prestige. 

By  all  means  then,  should  the  youth  of  our 
land  cherish  the  laudable  ambition  of  becom- 
ing successful  men  of  business,  and  prepare 
themselves  by  industry,  by  integrity,  and  by 
regularity  to  reach  success.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
in  the  power  of  any  man  to  command  suc- 
ces,  but  we  can  do  better,  we  can  deserve  it. 
And  if  we  all  do  our  best  to  merit  success,  if 
we  scrupulously  shun  the  spirit  that  inspires 
greed  for  gold,  the  spirit  that  makes  price 
lord  it  over  principle,  the  spirit  that  steals 
away  from  us  the  love  we  bear  to  God  in 
Heaven,  then  will  we  be  a nation  of  true  great- 
ness, a nation  worthy  to  lead  the  world,  and  a 
nation  overflowing  with  the  succulence  of  hu- 
man goodness,  human  generosity,  and  the 
charity  of  God. 

William  A.  Jackson,  ’09. 


Jfuimus  Croesi,  Jfuit  3llton  * 


STROPHE  I. 

Home  of  my  fathers,  Ilion,  nevermore 
Shalt  thou  ’mid  towns  unspoiled  thy  head  uprear 
So  fell  the  war-cloud  that  enshrouds  thee  o’er 
And  perfects  thy  destruction  with  the  spear. 

Thou  art  shorn  of  thy  circlet  of  towers 
Thy  beauty  the  reek’s  stain  deflowers ; 

O City  of  woe  and  of  pain 

Thy  streets  I shall  ne’er  tread  again. 

ANTISTROPHE  I. 

It  was  midnight  when  my  doom  befell, 

When,  feasting  o’er,  on  drooping  lids  sweet  sleep 
Is  gently  spread;  what  time  the  choral  swell 
My  husband  bid  me  cease,  and  cease  to  keep 
The  victim  fire  aglow.  He  laid  him  down 
Within  the  bridal  chamber;  on  the  nail 
He  hung  the  spear,  as  now  against  the  town 
Of  Ilian  Troy  no  more  the  crowded  sail 
Was  seen  advancing. 

STROPHE  II. 

With  the  binding  band 
I twined  my  locks,  as  on  the  couch  I planned 
To  throw  myself,  the  while  I cast  my  gaze 
Within  the  golden  mirror’s  endless  rays. 

Adown  the  city  sweep  the  cries, 

While  o’er  the  town  of  Troy  uprise 
Commands  full  urgent : When,  O when 
Shall  ye  return,  ye  warrior  men 
Of  Greece,  who  late  destroy 
The  citadel  of  Troy! 

ANTISTROPHE  II. 

My  love-won  couch  I left,  around  me  threw 
A single  robe,  e’en  as  a Dorian  maid; 

Near  hallowed  shrine  of  Artemis  I drew; 

Ah ! vain  my  session,  bootlessly  I prayed. 

Forth  was  I led — I saw  my  husband  slain — 

A captive  hurried  o’er  the  brine-steeped  surge; 

I turned  away,  and  looking  back  in  pain 
Upon  my  city,  since  the  ship  to  urge 
Its  homeward  way  sped  on,  and  sundered  me 
From  Ilian  shore  I sank  beneath  a sea 
Of  woe  and  misery, 

EPODE. 

Cursing  Helen,  her  the  sister  Dioscorian, 

Cursing  Paris  him  the  herdsman  dread  Idaean. 
’Twas  they  who  robbed  me  of  my  native  land, 

Their  bridal  drove  me  from  my  halls  and  home ; 

It  was  no  bridal,  but  the  cruel  hand 
Of  some  avenging  deity. 

May  the  briny  sea 

Never  waft  her  on  its  foam 

Never  may  she  reach  her  native  home ! 

Joseph  P.  Goryeb, 

Chorus  from  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  lines  906-951, 


Rt.  Rev.  Micliael  J.  Lavelle 
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HREE  centuries  ago  this  Conti- 
nent was  the  home  of  the  sav- 
age. Its  mountains,  fields,  and 
grand  living  forests  were  peo- 
pled by  a race  wild  and  primi- 
tive as  the  land  itself.  Here  they 
dwelt  in  contentment  and  flour- 
ished ; but  their  prosperity  was  not  to  endure. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  in  the  year  1492, 
three  Spanish  galleons  touched  on  the  shores 
of  San  Salvador ; the  voyagers  were  wel- 
comed with  open  arms,  and  received  as 
sons  of  the  sky.  How  was  this  trust  repaid? 
From  the  time  the  first  white  man  set  foot 
upon  American  soil  the  Indian  has  been  bul- 
lied, cheated,  and  robbed.  His  abuse  has  been 
extravagant,  and  I speak  because  I think  it 
now  your  duty  to  save  him  from  extinction, 
and  in  part  to  atone  for  the  outrages  you  have 
heaped  upon  him. 

To  sympathize  with  his  fate  you  must  re- 
member that  the  Indian  was  the  first  friend  of 
the  Colonies,  and  that  repeatedly,  it  was  his 
generosity  alone  that  saved  the  early  settlers 
from  starvation. 

Under  their  protection  the  scattered  colonies 
thrived ; the  pioneer  grew  powerful,  and  then 
began  the  long  history  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, the  steady  and  remorseless  task  of  ex- 
termination. In  his  prosperity  the  white  man 
looked  on  his  red  brother  as  a pest,  as  part  of 
the  vermin  to  be  wiped  from  the  land. 

Bradford,  a Colonial  Governor,  voiced  a uni- 
versal sentiment  when  he  wrote  that  the  Col- 


onies were  “vast  and  unpeopled  countries, 
. . . devoid  of  all  civil  inhabitants,  where 

there  were  only  savage  and  brutish  men  who 
ranged  up  and  down  little  otherwise  than  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  same.” 

This  is  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  law  of 
1622  that  forbade  a cessation  of  hostilities 
with  the  Indians.  This,  the  spirit  that  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  white  man,  armed  with  his 
deadly  weapons,  to  murder  the  half-naked  sav- 
age, as  he  strove  to  ward  off  the  sting  of  the 
bullet  with  a raw-hide  shield.  One  white  man 
fell,  where  a hundred  Indians  were  slaugh- 
tered. This  is  no  exaggeration.  I summon 
history  to  testify.  This  is  no  misconception — 
the  cold  statistics  rise  up  to  support  me . 

In  1637,  two  Englishmen  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Pequods  for  the  murder  of  their  chief, 
and  the  resentful  white  man  rose  up,  in- 
vulnerably clothed  in  mail,  surprised  their 
quiet  village ; put  it  to  the  torch,  and  the  hap- 
less natives,  as  they  rushed  from  the  flames, 
fell  before  the  sword  of  the  white  man. 

In  a short  hour  all  was  over,  the  fields 
reeked  with  the  blood  of  Pequod  men,  women, 
and  children.  Eighty  white  men  had  slain  six 
hundred  Pequods,  and  lost  but  two  of  their 
number.  What  kind  of  war  is  that?  What 
chance  had  the  savage?  An  arrant  coward, 
safe  in  his  armor,  could  cut  down  the  noblest 
chief.  Nothing  but  shame  and  disgrace  fol- 
low such  a struggle.  But  the  ungenerous  bat- 
tle closed  not  with  the  day.  The  survivors 
fled  to  the  forest,  and  there,  unprotected  from 
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the  relentless  winter,  they  fell  in  the  snow  and 
perished  from  famine  and  disease.  They  were 
tracked  through  the  snow  to  their  half-frozen 
dens,  and  the  close  of  winter  saw  two  hundred 
wretched  natives  led  away  into  slavery. 

The  Indian  was  held  to  be  of  a cursed  race. 
Cursed,  when  the  pale-face  was  powerful ; red 
brothers,  when  the  Indian  held  sway. 

In  Brandywine,  in  1688,  the  tribes  had  come 
together,  numerous  as  the  leaves,  crazed  with 
the  frenzy  of  the  sun  dance,  the  young  braves 
burned  with  a thirst  for  war.  Five  suppliant 
white  men  flew  to  the  chief.  “The  same  God,” 
they  said,  “that  made  all  mankind,  extends 
His  love  to  the  Indian  and  the  English.  The 
rain  and  dews  fall  alike  on  the  ground  of 
both.  The  sun  shines  on  us  equally,  we  ought 
to  love  one  another.”  “What  you  say,”  an- 
swered the  chief,  “is  true.  Go  home  and  har- 
vest the  corn  God  has  given  you.  We  intend 
you  no  harm.” 

No  ties  of  gratitude  bound  a white  man  to 
the  heathen.  The  example  of  Miantonomo  is 
immortal.  Captured  by  the  Mohawks — sur- 
rendered to  the  settlers,  although  both  he  and 
his  old  uncle,  Canonicus,  had  been  staunch 
friends  to  the  Colonies,  he  was  condemned  to 
die.  “Must  the  friendly  Indian  die  ?”  he  asked. 
Far  sharper  than  the  axe  that  took  his  life 
were  the  pangs  that  burned  in  the  red  man’s 
breast  as  he  bent  his  head  for  execution. 
Who  that  has  read  Bancroft  on  the  fall  of  King 
Philip  does  not  bleed  for  the  gallant  chief- 
tain, who,  when  deserted  by  his  braves,  “re- 
solved to  meet  his  destiny,  and  return  to  the 
beautiful  land,  where  were  the  graves  of  his 
forefathers,  the  cradle  of  his  infancy,  and  the 
nestling-place  of  his  tribes.  His  harmless  boy 
that  had  been  cherished  as  an  only  child,  the 
future  sachem  of  their  tribes,  . . . the 

last  of  the  princes  of  Massasoit,  was  sold  into 
bondage  to  toil  as  a slave,  under  the  sun  of 
Bermuda.  ‘My  heart  breaks,’  cried  the  tattooed 


chieftain  in  an  agony  of  grief ; ‘now  I am 
ready  to  die.’  ” 

Since  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  monarch, 
great  chiefs  have  risen  up  to  free  their  people. 
Tecumseh  and  Geronius,  Pontiac,  and  the 
warrior  of  the  Little  Big  Horn — all  in  vain. 
From  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes;  all  along 
the  frontier,  tribe  after  tribe  has  folded  its 
tents,  and  moved  westward.  But  the  insati- 
able white  man  presses  on.  The  three  stately 
vessels,  all  glittering  in  armor,  and  brilliant 
with  many  a banner  and  emblem  of  conquest, 
bore  the  first  of  a race  destined  to  destroy, 
annihilate,  and  push  him  into  the  sea. 

It  is  four  hundred  years  since  the  first 
white  man  came ; four  hundred  bloody  years ; 
four  hundred  long  and  dreary  years  for  the 
Indian ; four  hundred  years  in  which  he  has 
seen  the  ruin  of  his  Nation ; his  hunting 
grounds  swept  away,  he  now  stands  despoiled 
and  alone. 

Is  it  not  yet  time  for  reparation  ? The 
broken  treaty,  the  bold  and  unwarranted  in- 
sult, that  once  inspired  the  night  attack,  raised 
the  tomahawk  and  fired  the  torch,  now  fall 
mercilessly  on  the  back  of  a beaten  foe.  When 
will  we  atone?  Will  it  be  to-morrow?  To- 
morrow ? The  doomed  race  will  never  see 
to-morrow.  To-morrow  we  decorate  his  grave. 

You  have  crossed  the  Pacific  to  lift  up  the 
Filippino.  You  have  broken  the  chain  that 
enslaved  the  Cuban.  Your  protection,  your 
generosity,  your  sympathy,  have  known  no 
bounds  for  the  stranger.  What  protection, 
what  generosity,  what  sympathy  has  the  In- 
dian known? 

“Why,”  ask  you,  “has  he  not  welcomed 
our  civilization?”  Give  him  a chance.  Prove 
that  you  are  sincere.  Under  the  iron  heel  of 
tyranny  the  proud  Indian  refuses  to  mingle, 
and  disdains  to  improve.  A stranger  in  his 
own  land,  an  outcast,  an  alien,  he  rejects  the 
civilization  of  the  conqueror.  So  long  have 
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we  tormented  him,  nourished,  and  shattered 
his  hopes,  that  he  despairs.  A savage,  a vaga- 
bond, an  outlaw  you  have  made  him  live.  A 
savage,  a vagabond,  and  an  outlaw  must  he 
die  ? 

Your  children  will  rear  costly  monuments, 
and  censure  the  wrong ; you  and  you  alone  can 
repair.  Some  future  generation,  inspired  by 
a pious  devotion,  will  treasure  in  jewelled  urns 
the  ashes  of  a race  once  noble,  but  long  since 
passed  away,  and  the  red  man,  towering  in 
marble,  shall  take  his  stand  upon  some  lofty 
pinnacle,  and  look  forever  upon  the  desecration 
of  his  sacred  groves.  He  shall  see  the  beloved 
hunting  ground,  where  the  wolf  once  prowled 
and  the  wild  abandoned  scream  of  the  panther 


startled  the  timid  mother  that  watched  her  in- 
fant slumber,  buried  beneath  the  glittering  pal- 
aces of  the  white  man.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  the  Indian  look  upon  his  own.  But 
his  wrongs  shall  not  be  unavenged.  When 
civilization  shall  have  passed  to  some  other 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  the  crumbling  dwel- 
lings of  the  white  man  shall  moulder  amid  a 
vast  wilderness,  when  “some  sprouting  fig- 
tree  shall  rend  asunder”  the  monument  of 
the  oppressor,  and  every  trace  of  the  white 
man  shall  have  succumbed  to  the  wilds  of  the 
savage,  then  shall  the  shades  of  the  injured 
warriors  return  to  their  ancient  heritage,  un- 
molested and  supreme. 

John  Chilton  McDonnell,  ’08. 


®fje  Stoafeemng 


MARCH. 


1ST  to  the  bells, 

As  o’er  the  lifeless  dells 
And  frozen  hills  the  breeze  of  morning  tells 
The  gladness  of  the  early  spring. 

The  glistening  snow, 

Touched  by  its  lightest  wing, 

Wakes,  and  melting,  hurrying. 

Hastens  down  to  swell  the  torrent  flow. 


APRIL. 

Now  spring  with  blades 
Of  palest  emerald  shades, 

Adorns  the  turf  o’er  fields  and  smiling  glades. 

The  glowing  plants  and  budding  trees 
Of  tender  green 

Send  forth  their  shoots,  and  bees 

In  springtime  ecstasies 

Lowly  murmur  o'er  the  living  scene. 

MAY. 

But  look,  'tis  May ! 

The  woodlands  far  away, 

The  fields  and  dales  in  brightest  colors  gay, 

Load  odor  on  the  fragrant  air, 

That  holds  no  more. 

This,  this  is  springtime  rare, 

When,  preened  to  win  the  fair, 

The  birds  their  music  from  the  tree-tops  pour. 


REFRAIN. 

O’er  all  the  land, 

The  budding  flowers  band 

To  strew  the  earth  with  May  time’s  bounteous  hand. 
The  blossoms  join,  and  wildly  pour 
Adown  the  breeze, 

As  if  the  snow  once  more 
Had  come  with  winter’s  hoar 
Changed  to  the  beauties  of  the  fruitful  trees. 


Joseph  P.  Goryeb,  To. 


Mr.  Hugh  Kelly,  L.  L.  D. 


^Ibbress  to  tf)e  (graduates 

bp  JHr.  iiugf)  Sell}.,  5.1.©. 


In  Milton’s  Tractate  of  Education  there  oc- 
curs this  passage : 

“I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demon- 
stration of  what  we  should  not  do,  but  straight 
conduct  ye  to  a hillside,  where  I will  point  ye 
out  the  right  path  of  a virtuous  and  noble  edu- 
cation ; laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but 
else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side 
that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charm- 

• „ yy 

m g. 

This  quotation,  from  a work  written  more 
than  250  years  ago,  describes  with  a fine  ex- 
actness the  last  four  years  in  the  life  of  each 
one  of  you,  and  to-day,  as  in  the  fulness  and 
vigor  of  young  manhood  you  look  out  upon 
the  prospect  of  life,  you  do  so  from  the  hill- 
top “of  a virtuous  and  noble  education,  labor- 
ious indeed  in  its  ascent,  but  now  so  green,  so 
full  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sound 
on  every  side  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  were 
not  more  charming.” 

And  as  you  look  out  upon  the  prospect  one 
thought  must  be  predominant  in  your  minds, 
and  that  is,  that  this  day  marks  your  passage 
from  youth  to  manhood — from  dependence  to 
independence — from  freedom  from  care  to  the 
responsibilities  of  life ; and  in  this  transition 
the  education  which  you  have  acquired  here 
and  have  completed  to-day  is  the  capital  with 
which  you  begin  the  new  existence.  For  the 
purpose  for  which  I speak  to  you  to-day  I 
know  of  no  better  word  by  which  to  describe 
the  education  which  you  have  received  here 


from  these  good  fathers  than  Capital,  and 
your  diplomas  may  with  equal  fitness  be  char- 
acterized as  Certificates  of  Deposit  to  your 
credit  in  a bank  of  which  you  are  the  trus- 
tees, each  one  of  you  in  his  own  case,  a bank 
not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  present  day  high 
finance,  and  unbreakable  so  long  as  you  con- 
duct it  upon  the  standards  set  for  you  here 
during  the  past  four  years. 

What  use,  then,  are  you  to  make  of  your 
capital,  and  how  invest  it?  And  in  the  sense 
that  invested  capital  should  bring  a corres- 
ponding return,  what  return  is  to  be  made 
upon  your  capital?  You  enter  upon  the  ac- 
tivities of  life  under  good  auspices,  and  with 
great  advantages  in  the  fact  that  the  train- 
ing which  you  have  received  has  been  of  the 
kind  to  make  good  men,  true  men,  whole  men ; 
not  trained  merely  in  the  material  things,  with 
an  eye  single  to  making  success  as  the  ma- 
terial world  understands  success,  but  in  the 
higher  order,  which  acknowledges  a responsi- 
bility to  God  in  all  things,  material  and  moral, 
and  marks  a man  for  more  than  the  mere 
making  of  money  and  the  gratification  of 
sordid  ambitions. 

You  have  been  trained  along  a line  whose 
motto  has  been  for  2,000  years : 

“Thou  shalt  love  God  above  all  things,  and, 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself  for  the  love  of  God.” 

And  whatever  lines  of  activity  you  may 
pursue,  whether  it  be  law  or  medicine,  the 
church  or  the  market,  the  public  service  or 
the  field  of  letters,  there  is  no  inconsistency 
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in  basing  your  every  thought  and  action  upon 
the  desire  to  know,  love,  and  serve  God  above 
all  things,  and  your  neighbor  as  yourself  for 
His  sake. 

It  is  so  many  years  ago  since  I stood  as 
you  do  to-day,  a graduate,  that  I hesitate  to 
count  them  now,  but  with  the  passage  of  those 
years  I have  learned  one  thing  that  stands  out 
clearly  in  my  view  at  this  time,  and  that  is 
that  a man  can  serve  God  and  serve  himself 
at  the  same  time,  and  do  both  things  well. 
One  of  the  most  successful  men  of  my  ac- 
quaintance is  a man  who  boasts  not  of  the 
fortune  which  he  has  achieved,  but  glories  in 
the  knowledge  that  more  than  10,000  men  are 
leading  useful  lives  in  industries  with  the  cre- 
ation of  which  he  was  directly  concerned. 
And  this  man  is  sincere  in  his  belief  that  in 
his  work  he  has  been  useful  not  only  in  the 
sight  of  his  fellow  man,  but  in  the  sight  of 
God,-  Whom  he  takes  into  account  in  all  that 
he  does.  It  is  the  curse  of  our  day  that  men, 
as  a rule,  are  trained  in  youth,  both  at  home 
and  at  college,  to  think  that  the  one  purpose 
of  living  is  to  amass  material  riches,  no  mat- 
ter how.  Hence  the  mad  rush  for  wealth  in 
our  day,  with  its  attendant  evils.  The  daily 
press  teems  with  the  tales  of  men  gone  wrong 
because  of  this  misapplication  of  the  divine 
gifts  of  understanding  and  free  will.  I was 
greatly  shocked  not  long  since  to  hear  that 
out  of  a class  that  graduated  in  the  ’8o’s 
from  one  of  the  great  colleges,  no  less  than 
ten  have  died  by  their  own  hands ! Can  this 
ever  be  the  fate  of  a Fordham  class?  No,  a 
thousand  times,  No ! Fordham  turns  out  men 
with  an  understanding  of  the  duty  which  they 
owe  to  their  Eternal  Father  in  Heaven — who 
can  suffer  as  Christian  men  if  it  be  God’s  will 
to  put  suffering  upon  them,  and  who  know 
at  the  same  time,  and  fear  the  Command- 
ment : “Thou  shalt  not  kill.” 

This,  then,  is  the  purpose  and  end  of  such 
an  equipment  as  you  have  acquired  here,  to 


be,  in  whatever  lines  of  activity  you  may  pur- 
sue, exemplary  specimens  of  true  Catholic 
manhood ; in  the  law,  as  men  whose  respect 
for  the  law,  not  only  as  written  by  man,  but 
as  commanded  by  God  and  His  Church,  is 
unflinching ; in  medicine,  as  physicians,  the  in- 
tegrity of  whose  practice,  in  God’s  eye  as  well 
as  in  man  s,  is  unimpeachable ; in  the  business 
of  the  markets  as  men  whose  names  shall  be 
synonyms  for  honesty  and  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, even  though  they  may  not  stand  for  the 
multiplied  millions  of  capital;  in  the  Church, 
as  filial  offspring  of  the  Alma  Mater  in  whose 
bosom  they  have  been  nurtured,  their  names 
a benediction  upon  every  tongue  which  speaks 
them ; as  citizens  and  as  public  servants,  men 
whom  the  breath  of  scandal  may  not  reach 
because  of  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  their 
every  public  action  and  private  thought ; in 
the  home,  as  husbands  and  fathers,  men  the 
purity  of  whose  lives  shall  be  an  example  for 
the  community  and  a blessing  upon  them- 
selves, in  the  knowledge  and  belief  that  the 
love  of  a good  woman  and  the  delights  of  a 
growing  family  are  one  of  God’s  best  natural 
gifts  to  man. 

And  all  these  are  simply  the  standards  by 
which  your  educational  training  at  Fordham 
has  been  measured  out  to  you  during  the  four 
years  of  your  life  within  these  walls, 

I speak  now  for  every  worthy  interest  in 
this  splendid  broad  land  of  ours;  I speak  for 
His  Grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop, 
who  so  graciously  presides  here  to-day,  and 
whose  presence  lends  so  much  to  this  occasion ; 

I speak  for  the  Faculty  of  this  institution  of 
learning,  and  for  the  splendid  body  of  Chris- 
tian soldiers  in  whose  fostering  care  it  has 
been  reared  and  is  conducted ; I speak  for 
those  whose  natural  love  for  you  has  been  the 
sweetest  and  best  thing  in  your  young  lives 
thus  far — your  parents;  I speak  for  your 
friends ; I speak  for  the  citizenship  of  this 
great  Commonwealth,  when  I bid  you  God- 
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speed  in  the  careers  upon  which  you  are 
starting  out  to-day  in  the  vigor  and  courage 
and  hope  of  your  splendid  young  manhood, 
and  ask  you  never,  for  a single  moment,  to 
lose  sight  of  the  standards  by  which  you  have 
been  trained.  Be  known,  far  and  wide,  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  your  loyalty  to  them 
and  to  your  teachers.  Be  not  afraid  to  pro- 
fess them  everywhere  under  all  circumstances, 
and  support  them  as  they  merit.  The  hope  of 


this  land  in  the  future  is  wholly  vested  in 
youth  such  as  yours,  trained  as  you  have  been 
trained,  to  make  good  men,  true  men,  whole 
men,  educated  not  alone  in  mind,  but  in  heart 
and  in  soul,  each  one  of  you  in  the  years  to 
come,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in 
affluence  or  obscurity,  known  to  his  fellow- 
men  for  a modern  Chevalier  Bayard,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach. 


Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton 


Statesman  yet  friend  to  truth ! of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear ; 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end, 
Who  gained  no  title  and  who  lost  no  friend. 

— Pope. 

There  are  few  men  who  merit  more  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  public  than  the  dis- 
interested, conscientious  servant  of  the  State. 
And  they  are  but  his  due,  for  he  has  devoted 
all  the  talent  and  energy  at  his  command 
towards  furthering  the  highest  interests  of  his 
fellow-citizens  and  promoting  the  cause  of 
justice  and  order.  If  this  then  be  true  of  the 
man  who  is  inspired  by  merely  natural  mo- 
tives and  his  innate  sense  of  duty,  how  much 
more  deserving  of  veneration  is  the  statesman 
who,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  right  order,  is 
conscious  that  he  is  advancing  the  cause  of 
his  Maker  and  Lord,  and  who,  with  the  eye 
of  faith,  sees  in  the  power  of  the  temporal 
ruler  a participation  in  the  majesty  of  God; 
remembering  that  “behind  the  natural  there 
stands  the  supernatural.”  Of  this  latter  type 
of  statesmanship  the  renowned  Catholic, 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  was  an  ad- 
mirable example. 

The  son  of  Charles  and  Elizabeth  Brooke 
of  Annapolis,  Md.,  he  was  born  September 
19,  1 737.  His  grandfather  was  a descendant 
of  the  Irish  family  of  the  O’Carrolls,  the 
ancient  princes  of  Ely,  and  had  migrated  from 
England  to  this  country  chiefly  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  tranquil  exercise  of  his  religion. 


Carroll’s  long  and  fruitful  life  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  periods : thirty 
years  spent  in  study,  thirty  years  in  the  active 
service  of  his  country,  and  thirty  years  in  re- 
tirement as  a student  and  philosopher. 

At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Omer's  Jesuit  College  in  French  Flanders, 
where  he  remained  until  his  fifteenth  year. 
Then  he  was  placed  in  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rheims ; and  upon  leaving  that  in- 
stitution spent  two  years  at  the  College  of 
Louis  le  Grand  at  Paris.  In  these  domiciles 
of  piety  and  learning  the  future  statesman  ac- 
quired the  religious  principles  which  were  his 
guiding  stars  on  “life’s  tempestuous  sea,”  and 
caught  and  treasured  the  pearls  of  political 
wisdom  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero.  From  1755  to  1757  he  pursued 
the  study  of  the  law  at  Bourges  and  at  Paris. 
He  completed  his  studies  in  London,  and  in 
his  twenty-seventh  year  returned  to  his  native 
province,  prepared  not  only  to  champion  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  but  to  come 
forward  as  a leader  in  its  defence. 

On  his  return  his  father  settled  upon  him  the 
estate  of  Carrollton  in  Frederick  County,  and 
he  was  henceforward  to  be  known  as  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton.  Soon  afterwards,  de- 
spite some  sage  bachelor  philosophy  to  which 
he  had  given  utterance,  he  fell  in  love  with 
his  cousin,  Mary  Darnall,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried on  the  4th  of  June,  1768.  He  describes 
his  bride  as  “cheerful,  sweet-tempered,  virtu- 
ous, and  sensible.” 


Mr.  Paul  Fuller,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
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Carroll  found  the  colonies  in  a fever  of  in- 
dignation at  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act 
and  others  of  a similar  nature.  He  saw  clear- 
ly the  justice  of  their  resentment,  and  al- 
though he  had  at  stake  the  richest  estate  in 
the  Province  of  Maryland,  boldly  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  opponents  of  wrongful  taxation. 

An  opportunity  to  give  practical  proof  of 
his  patriotism  soon  presented  itself.  The  Gov- 
ernor had  undertaken  to  regulate  the  fees  of 
the  provincial  officers,  and  had  thereby  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  the  colonists.  He  found 
a champion,  however,  in  Daniel  Dulany,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Colony,  who,  in  a printed 
dialogue  between  two  citizens,  in  which  he 
represented  the  second  citizen,  attempted  to 
defend  the  Governor’s  action.  Carroll  took 
the  side  of  the  first  citizen,  and  in  his  “Letters 
of  the  First  Citizen,”  distinguished  for  their 
literary  and  legal  excellence,  achieved  a com- 
plete victory  for  the  people.  A public  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  him,  and  his  political 
prestige  was  firmly  established. 

His  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  taxation 
without  representation  was  shown  by  the  part 
he  took  in  the  burning  of  the  brig  “Peggy 
Stewart.”  She  had  arrived  at  Annapolis  with 
a cargo  of  tea,  and,  in  spite  of  warning,  the 
duties  had  been  paid  by  a Mr.  Stewart,  one 
of  the  owners.  The  townspeople  instantly  as- 
sembled. The  owners,  thoroughly  frightened, 
came  to  Carroll  for  advice ; and  Stewart,  act- 
ing on  his  instructions,  with  his  own  hand,  set 
fire  to  the  vessel. 

In  1774  Carroll  entered  formally  upon  his 
public  career.  He  was  elected  a deputy  to  the 
Maryland  Convention ; and  thus  commenced 
his  long  period  of  conscientious  service  in  be- 
half of  his  country  and  his  native  province. 

His  talents  and  integrity  soon  attracted  the 
recognition  of  the  Continental  Congress,  con- 
vened at  Philadelphia,  and  with  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Samuel  Chase  he  was  sent  to 


Canada  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple in  the  coming  struggle,  or  at  least  to  se- 
cure their  neutrality.  Their  efforts,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  proved  ineffectual,  and 
Carroll  returned  to  give  fresh  proofs  of  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  which  had  claimed  his 
life  and  fortune.  He  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
Maryland  Convention,  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  was  elected  a deputy  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

And  now  the  members  of  that  noble  as- 
sembly had  been  constrained  to  break  the  last 
tie  that  bound  them  to  the  mother  country. 
Reasoning,  remonstrance,  supplication  had 
been  of  no  avail,  and  at  length,  confidently 
entrusting  their  cause  to  the  just  God  of  Bat- 
tles, they  boldly  resolved  “that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  States.” 

Carroll  took  his  seat  in  Congress  on  the 
1 8th  of  July,  1776.  The  vote  on  the  question 
of  independence  had  been  taken  on  July  4, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  2d  of  August  that 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  took  place. 
When  the  resolutions,  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, had  been  placed  on  the  Secretary’s  desk, 
Hancock,  the  President  of  Congress,  address- 
ing Carroll,  said:  “Will  you  sign?”  “Most 
willingly,”  he  replied,  and,  stepping  up,  ap- 
pended his  signature  to  the  immortal  docu- 
ment. 

In  1778  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress, 
but  remained  a punctual  and  efficient  member 
of  the  Maryland  Senate. 

And  here  it  may  be  well  to  turn  from  his 
public  deeds,  as  recorded  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory, and  glance  at  the  changes  that  were 
taking  place  in  his  domestic  circle.  His  mar- 
riage had  been  blessed  with  seven  children, 
four  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  surviving 
children,  Charles,  Mary,  and  Catherine,  mar- 
ried and  made  their  homes  in  Maryland.  His 
father’s  death  occurred  in  May,  1782,  as  the 
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result  of  a fall,  and  was  followed  in  less  than 
a month  by  that  of  his  wife.  Charles  Carroll, 
Jr.,  died  at  “Homewood,”  his  estate  in  Balti- 
more County,  April  2,  1825. 

Carroll  seems  to  have  borne  these  afflictions 
with  resignation,  for  they  caused  no  visible 
interruption  in  the  performance  of  his  public 
or  private  duties.  In  1788  he  was  elected  to 
the  first  Senate  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. He  served  on  various  committees,  and, 
owing  to  his  ability  as  a lucid  and  vigorous 
writer,  was  frequently  called  upon  to  draw  up 
important  papers.  A law  was  passed  in  1792 
declaring  members  of  Congress  ineligible  as 
members  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  or 
Council.  Carroll  thereupon  withdrew  from 
the  national  assembly  and  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  work  of  the  Maryland  Sen- 
ate. He  was  continually  reelected  until  the 
year  1801.  The  Federal  party,  of  which  he 
had  been  a zealous  adherent,  then  lost  its  elec- 
tion in  Baltimore,  and  his  public  career  came 
to  an  end. 

He  had  already  passed  the  sixtieth  mile- 
stone on  the  road  of  life,  and  yet  was  he 
spared  for  thirty  years  more,  to  confirm  him- 
self in  piety  and  the  practice  of  his  religion, 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  to  enjoy  the  conversation  of 
his  numerous  friends,  while  he  remained  al- 
most to  the  last  an  interested  and  shrewd  ob- 
server of  national  events.  The  year  1826  was 
marked  by  the  death  of  Jefferson  and  Adams; 
and  Carroll  was  left  to  receive  the  undivided 
esteem  and  veneration  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. From  all  parts  they  came  that,  looking 
upon  the  declining  form  of  the  last  of  the 
signers  and  listening  to  his  cherished  words, 
the  fire  of  patriotism  might  be  kindled  afresh 
in  their  hearts.  At  last  he  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  illness,  and,  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1832,  consoled  by  the  presence  of  his  daugh- 


ters, and  fortified  by  the  rites  of  religion,  sank 
peacefully  into  his  last  slumber. 

The  most  prominent  traits  in  the  character 
of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  were  ac- 
curacy of  judgment,  steadiness  of  purpose, 
energy  in  action.  He  always  showed  courteous 
respect  for  the  sentiments  of  his  fellow-men. 
But  his  independent  spirit  preserved  him  from 
the  snares  of  false  opinion  and  vague  theory. 
He  was  systematic  and  punctual,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  prudent  in  the  management  of  his 
wealthy  estate,  beloved  by  his  servants,  ad- 
mired by  his  friends. 

As  a statesman,  he  was  above  shadow  of 
reproach.  His  excellent  training  and  natural 
nobility  of  character  eminently  fitted  him  for 
this  sphere  of  activity.  Although  he  was  con- 
nected with  a great  political  party,  yet  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  partisan 
considerations.  He  contended,  not  for  wealth 
or  political  power,  but  for  honest  principles 
and  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

But  it  was  chiefly  from  his  Catholicity  that 
Carroll’s  statesmanship  derived  its  sterling 
quality;  for 

“Religion  crowns  the  statesman  and  the  man 
Sole  source  of  public  and  of  private  peace.” 
And  religion  was  not  to  him  a subject  of 
speculation  or  a matter  of  utility,  but  an  active 
principle  of  conduct — preserving  his  youth- 
ful innocence,  regulating  his  course  of  action 
in  public  life,  sustaining  him  in  the  debility  of 
old  age. 

The  contemplation  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Charles  Carroll  never  fails  to  awaken  in 
the  hearts  of  each  succeeding  generation  senti- 
ments the  most  elevating  and  ennobling  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable.  And  his 
memory  conveys  the  perpetual  admonition  to 
posterity:  “Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.” 


Edward  O’Toole,  ’07. 


Col.  Herbert  G.  Squiers  A.  M.,  L.  L.  D. 
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The  sixty-second  annual  commencement 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  June  19,  at  2:30  P. 

M.  Eleven  days  previously,  June  9,  the  ex- 
ercises of  commencement  week  began  with  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon,  which  was  delivered  by 
Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Michael  J.  Lavelle  in  Uni- 
versity Church. 

The  second  ceremony  of  the  week,  the  Sol- 
emn Memorial  Mass  for  Deceased  Alumni, 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  June  19,  at  10:30 
o’clock  before  a goodly  number  of  Alumni. 
The  Celebrant  of  the  Mass  was  Rt.  Rev.  Mon- 
signor John  S.  Lynch,  ’67,  of  Utica,  assisted 
by  Rev.  John  Weir,  ’79,  of  Millbroolc  as  Dea- 
con, and  Rev.  Paul  Carew,  ’83,  of  Ridgewood, 

N.  J.,  as  Sub-Deacon.  Rev.  Louis  P.  Bossard, 
99,  was  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Rev.  William 
J.  McGurk,  ’82,  of  South  Manchester,  Conn., 
delivered  the  Memorial  Sermon. 

To  one  in  a meditative  mood  it  was  a touch- 
ing sight  to  scan  the  pews  where  sat  the  sons 
of  different  generations,  with  the  softened  light 
from  the  many-colored  windows  falling  upon 
snow-white  heads  and  bended  forms,  as  all, 
young  and  old,  listened  with  hushed  breath,  to 
the  polished,  touching  words  of  the  preacher. 
The  scene  recalled  in  after-thought  “The  Pen- 
sioner of  Gray  Lriars,”  by  Thackerary,  as  well 
as  some  lines  from  Lamb’s  “The  Old  Lamiliar 
Paces,”  and  “The  Last  Leaf,”  by  Holmes.  To 
be  sure,  there  were  old  condisciples  there,  and 
the  oldsters,  though  ever  so  old,  after  the 
mass  became  boys  again  in  recalling  the  past; 
but  there  were  some,  who,  unlike  the  Colonel, 


were  not  present  to  say  “Adsum” ! They  were 
the  harvest  of  the  past  year. 

At  noon  dinner  was  served  in  the  students’ 
refectory,  after  which  the  Alumni  adjourned 
to  Lecture  Hall  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation for  the  coming  year.  The  following 
were  the  officers  chosen : 

Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82, 

President. 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67, 

Pirst  Vice-President. 

Hon.  Peter  A.  Hendrick,  ’78, 

Second  Vice-President. 

Hon.  John  J.  Brady,  ’72, 

Third  Vice-President. 

Prancis  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60, 

Fourth  Vice-President. 

Dr.  William  E.  Howley,  '88, 
Recording  Secretary. 

R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Francis  D.  Dowley,  ’83, 

Treasurer. 

Thos.  A.  Daly,  ’91, 

Historian. 

DIRECTORS. 

Hon.  Morgan  J.  O’Brien,  ’72. 

Rev.  George  E.  Quinn,  S.J.,  ’73. 

Hon.  John  P.  Dunn,  ’80. 

Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82. 

F.  D.  Dowley,  ’83. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Butler,  ’84. 
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Dr.  W.  E.  Howley,  ’88. 

Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 

Chas.  N.  Sinnott,  ’96. 

At  2 :3c)  P.  M.  the  procession,  headed  by 
His  Grace,  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Farley,  and 
the  President  of  the  University,  moved 
towards  University  Hall.  Following  these 
were  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Faculty  of  Faw, 
graduates,  and  distinguished  guests,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical.  Among  those  present  whom  our 
memory  recalls  were : 

Dr.  John  Aspell,  82,  FF.D. 

Gerald  Barry,  ’98. 

Joseph  I.  Berry,  ’88. 

Rev.  Fouis  P.  Bossard,  ’99. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  ’57,  FF.D. 

Isaac  Bell  Brennan,  ’90. 

Dr.  T.  Calkins,  ’96. 

Rev.  M.  A.  Cunniff,  ’86. 

Rev.  Paul  Carew,  '83. 

Dr.  Paul  Dolan,  99. 

R.  Delli  Paoli,  ’03. 

Francis  F.  Donlon,  ’88. 

Thomas  J.  Donlon,  ’80. 

T.  F.  Donnelly,  ’02. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Dooley,  ’87. 

F.  D.  Dowley,  ’83. 

Dr.  T.  J.  Dunn,  ’84. 

John  P.  Dunn,  ’80. 

Kenyon  J.  Fortescue,  ’90. 

Thomas  Daly,  ’91. 

D.  W.  Corcoran,  ’05. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  ’88. 

Hon.  Louis  F.  Haffen,  ’75. 

P.  A.  Hargous,  ’56. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Healy,  ’60. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Hayes,  ’95. 

George  Hayes,  ’06. 

Dr.  William  Howley,  ’88. 

J.  E.  Kelly,  ’89. 

P.  C.  Kelly,  ’90. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Leitner,  ’85. 


Rt.  Rev.  J.  S.  Lynch,  ’67. 
Theodore  Madden,  ’68. 

Rev.  Isidore  Meister,  ’67. 

Charles  C.  Marrin,  ’89. 

Michael  J.  McCaffery,  ’61. 
Joseph  A.  McCreary,  ’69. 

Rev.  William  J.  McGurk,  ’82. 

J.  Fairfax  McLaughlin,  ’93. 
Seldon  McLaughlin,  ’03. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  ’53. 

J.  J.  Marrin,  ’57. 

A.  Meise,  ’04. 

T.  McCormick,  ’04. 

Hon.  Judge  McDonough. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Mooney,  ’67. 

Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Lavelle. 

Maurice  J.  McCarthy,  Ph.D.,  ’01. 
Francis  O’Neill,  ’96. 

William  Murray,  ’03. 

C.  F.  Orben,  ’87. 

D.  W.  Orpheus,  ’90. 

F.  V.  S.  Oliver,  ’60. 

John  L.  O’Hara,  ’02. 

Aug.  M.  O’Neill,  ’49. 

Rev.  George  Ouinn,  S.T.,  ’73. 

Dr.  Peck,  Ph.D. 

C.  Sinnott,  ’96. 

A.  J.  Sibbel,  ’04. 

T.  Gaffney  Taaffe,  ’90. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Walsh,  ’84. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Weir,  ’79. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Shealy,  S.J. 

Paul  Fuller,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Jos.  Zwinge,  ’73. 

J.  Kieran,  LL.D. 

J.  Sweeney,  ’05. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Quinlan,  LL.D. 


The  exercises  began  with  the  grand  march 
“Coronation.”  Then  followed  a series  of  five 
discourses  on  “A  Study  in  Recent  Socialism,” 
by  members  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
speakers  and  their  subjects  were: 

“A  Definition,”  Thomas  F.  Connolly. 
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“The  Socialists’  Complaint,”  Harold  J. 
Quinlan. 

“The  Socialists’  Panacea,”  John  F.  Convery. 

“The  Socialists’  Device,”  Henry  V.  Seiler. 

“A  Neglected  Alternative,”  Valedictory,  Ed- 
ward P.  O’Toole. 

The  following  degrees  were  conferred : 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  (HONORARY). 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 

Herbert  Goldsmith  Squiers,  A.M. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

John  Joseph  Barry,  Jr. 

Loring  Milton  Black,  Jr. 

Thomas  Francis  Connolly. 

John  Ferdinand  Convery. 

Joseph  Vincent  Cunningham. 

Joseph  Albert  Geis. 

John  Hincliliffe. 

Charles  Albert  Hoyt. 

Nicholas  Francis  Knapp. 

Edward  Patrick  O’Toole. 

Henry  Vincent  Seiler. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE. 

Harold  Joseph  Quinlan. 

The  honors  of  the  graduating  class,  mean- 
ing the  highest  average  in  both  examinations, 
were  won  by  Edward  Patrick  O’Toole. 

The  Hughes  Medal,  founded  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Kelly,  in  honor  of  the  late  Archbishop  Hughes, 
for  the  best  examination  in  Mental  Philosophy, 
was  awarded  to  Edward  Patrick  O’Toole. 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  Biographical 
Essay  on  a great  Catholic  layman,  the  com- 
petition being  open  to  the  Senior  class,  was 
awarded  to  Edward  Patrick  O’Toole.  Donor 
for  this  year,  Dr.  John  Aspell,  ’82,  A.M., 
LL.D.  Subject  this  year,  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton. 

The  Debating  Society  Medal  for  the  best 
Debate  at  the  Annual  Public  Meeting  of  the 
St.  John’s  Debating  Society,  founded  by 


Alumni  and  friends,  was  awarded  to  Jacob 
Keller,  Junior  Class. 

The  Jouin  Medal  for  the  best  paper  in 
Evidences  of  Religion,  founded  by  Alumni,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Father  Jouin,  S.J.,  was 
awarded  to  Thomas  Edward  Mernin,  Junior 
Class. 

The  Jouin  Ethics  Medal,  for  the  best  paper 
on  an  ethical  subject,  founded  by  the  late 
John  A.  Mooney,  A.M.,  in  memory  of  the 
Rev.  Louis  Jouin,  S.J.,  was  awarded  to  Ed- 
ward Patrick  O’Toole.  Subject,  “Parents  and 
the  State  in  the  Education  of  the  Children.” 

The  Mooney  Church  History  Medal,  for  the 
best  essay  on  a subject  in  Church  History, 
founded  by  the  late  John  A.  Mooney,  A.M.,  in 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother,  was  awarded 
to  Stanley  John  Quinn.  Subject,  “The  His- 
tory of  the  Origin  of  the  French  Concordat.” 

The  Prize  of  $50  in  Gold  for  the  best  paper 
on  a literary  subject,  founded  by  the  Fordham 
University  Alumni  Association,  was  awarded 
to  Stanley  John  Quinn,  Junior  Class.  Sub- 
ject, “Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  the  Short  Story.” 

The  Gold  Medal  for  the  best  speech  at  the 
annual  oratorical  contest,  donated  by  the  facul- 
ty, was  awarded  to  Edward  Harold  Conway, 
Sophomore  Class. 

Silver  Medal  for  the  best  paper  in  Cate- 
chism, in  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman 
Classes,  was  awarded  to  Joseph  Philip  Goryeb, 
Freshman  Class. 

Medal  for  excellence  in  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence Course,  Senior  year,  was  awarded  to 
Harold  Joseph  Quinlan. 

For  proficiency  in  the  Junior  Class,  mean- 
ing the  highest  average  for  daily  recitations 
and  examinations,  the  medal  was  awarded  to 
Charles  Edmund  Casey.  Prize,  to  Stanley 
John  Quinn.  Honorable  mention,  Joseph 
Matthew  Taylor. 

For  proficiency  in  the  Sophomore  Class, 
meaning  the  highest  average  for  daily  recita- 
tions and  examinations,  the  medal  was  award- 
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eci  to  John  William  Clancy.  Prize,  to  Joseph 
Eugene  Brady. 

For  proficiency  in  the  Freshman  Class, 
meaning  the  highest  average  for  daily  recita- 
tions and  examinations,  the  medal  was  award- 
ed to  Joseph  Philip  Goryeb.  Prize,  to  Henry 
Francis  Hammer.  Honorable  mention,  George 
Clement  Denneny. 

For  proficiency  in  the  Freshman  Class,  B. 
S.  Course,  meaning  the  highest  average  for 
daily  recitations  and  examinations,  the  medal 
was  awarded  to  Joseph  John  Heydorf.  Sec- 
ond prize,  Christopher  John  Mahoney.  Hon- 
orable mention,  Joseph  Vincent  Hallinan. 

First  prize  for  Physics  was  awarded  to  Stan- 
ley John  Quinn.  Second  prize  for  Physics 
was  awarded  to  Charles  Edmund  Casey. 

First  prize  for  Analytical  Chemistry  was 
awarded  to  Charles  Bartholomew  Cassasa. 
Second  prize  for  Analytical  Chemistry  was 
awarded  to  George  Feo  Reif.  Honorable 
mention,  Stanley  John  Quinn,  Fouis  Vincent 
Hinchliffe. 

First  prize  for  General  Chemistry  was 
awarded  to  John  Rhodes  O'Reilly.  Second 
prize,  William  Urban  Gillespie.  Honorable 
mention,  Joseph  John  Heydorf,  John  William 
Clancy,  Joseph  Sylvester  Baldwin. 

First  prize  for  Mechanics  was  awarded  to 
William  Urban  Gillespie.  Second  prize,  Jo- 
seph Eugene  Brady.  Honorable  mention, 
John  Rhodes  O’Reilly,  John  William  Clancy. 

First  prize  for  Trigonometry  and  Analyti- 


cal Geometry  was  awarded  to  Joseph  Philip 
Goryeb.  Second  prize,  Matthew  Charles  Grif- 
fin. Honorable  mention,  George  Clement 
Denneny,  Francis  Paul  Schiavone. 

First  prize  for  Solid  Geometry  and  Trig- 
onometry, B.  S.  Course,  was  awarded  to  Jo- 
seph John  Heydorf.  Second  prize,  Christo- 
pher John  Mahoney.  Honorable  mention,  Jo- 
seph Vincent  Hallinan,  Edward  Clarke. 

First  prize  for  French  was  awarded  to  John 
Francis  Coffey. 

First  prize  for  French,  B.  S.  Course,  was 
awarded  to  Joseph  John  Heydorf.  Second 
prize,  Christopher  John  Mahoney.  Honorable 
mention,  Atilano  Vicini,  Thomas  John  Mc- 
Cabe, Adrian  Arnold  Schiess,  Joseph  Vincent 
Hallinan. 

A prize  of  $25  in  Gold  for  German,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  was  awarded 
to  Matthew  Charles  Vincent  Griffin.  Second 
prize,  Joseph  Philip  Goryeb. 

A prize  for  three  honorable  mentions  is 
awarded  Joseph  Vincent  Hallinan.  A prize 
for  two  honorable  mentions  is  awarded  to 
George  Clement  Denneny. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  His  Grace 
complimented  the  speakers  on  their  masterly 
handling  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and 
voiced  a strong  protest  against  the  “treason” 
of  Catholic  parents  who,  educated  themselves 
at  Catholic  colleges,  do  not  send  their  sons 
to  them.  We  publish  in  another  column  the 
address  to  the  graduates  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly, 
FF.D. 


Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  L.  L.  D. 
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heart  was  heavy  with  boyhood’s  griefs 

Such  as  came  to  us  all  when  at  school  : — 
The  sanctions  imposed  for  the  classes  we  skipped 
To  frolic,  or  fish  in  the  pool. 

And  his  thoughts  visioned  one  by  the  O-hi-o 
Who  knew  so  well  to  condole  ; 

So  he  sat  him  down  to  unburden  the  woes 
That  pressed  on  his  gracious  soul. 

He  brought  me  a cup  of  pansies  one  night 
To  show  me  their  tenderest  grace, 

And  the  joy  deep  down  in  his  tender  heart 
Illumined  his  pure  young  face. 

They  had  come  all  the  way  from  the  old  house-side — 
Away  from  his  home  in  the  west — 

And  were  plucked  b}^  the  delicate  snow-white  hands 
Of  the  sister  who  loved  him  best. 

Ah,  me  ! she  knew,  as  a sister  does — 

Though  a maid,  yet  with  mother’s  heart — 

How  to  lave  with  her  love  a brother’s  wounds 
And  remove  with  least  pain  the  dart. 

They  were  her  answer  : she  knew  that  they, 

His  flower  of  all  the  dell, 

Scented  with  love  and  the  fragrance  of  Spring, 

Her  sympathy  best  would  tell. 

Pierce  Sturgis , '09 . 
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We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  book  from  the  pen  of  the 
Acting  Dean  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
University,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh.  It  is  to  issue 
from  the  Catholic  Summer  School  Press  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  and  in  time  for  the 
session  at  Cliff  Haven.  Its  title  is  The  Thir- 
teenth, The  Greatest  of  Centuries.  Dr.  Walsh’s 
lectures  on  this  subject  are  well  known,  and, 
according  to  the  preliminary  announcement, 
have  been  delivered  in  places  so  distant  from 
one  another  as  Portland,  Me.,  and  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  New  Orleans, 
La.  The  book  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
Cathedrals,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Uni- 
versities. It  is  well  known  that  the  Cathedrals 
are  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  history 
that  ever  came  from  the  hands  of  men.  Mag- 
nificent in  design,  marvellous  in  execution,  ex- 
quisite in  detail,  different,  yet  beautiful,  in 
every  country,  with  decorations  in  glass,  in 
metal,  in  stone,  in  wood,  that  have  been  models 
of  their  kind  ever  since,  the  wonder  has  al- 
ways been,  how  did  those  people  of  seven  cen- 
turies ago  succeed  in  making  them?  The 
Gothic  Cathedrals  were  all  made  in  a single 
century.  At  the  same  time,  the  Universities 
were  founded  and  the  system  of  education  by 
which  the  human  mind  was  to  be  moulded 
for  all  time  ever  after.  The  universities  of 
the  present  day  are  only  continuations  of  those 
old  universities.  They  have  added  nothing 
material  to  the  scope  of  the  work.  Still,  un- 
dergraduates are  trained  by  means  of  gram- 


mar— that  is,  the  languages — and  philosophy, 
including  under  this  ethics  and  social  sciences. 
Still,  post-graduate  training  is  divided  into 
four  principal  departments : Medicine,  Law, 
Theology,  and  Pedagogy.  These  four  de- 
partments were  put  into  shape  for  all  time  by 
the  men  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  true 
that  applied  science,  engineering,  and  the  like 
found  no  place  in  the  curriculum.  It  must  not 
be  thought,  however,  that  these  subjects  were 
not  taught.  Any  one  who  knows  the  wonder- 
ful engineering  work  accomplished  in  the 
Cathedrals  and  certain  of  the  bridges  of  the 
time,  and  who  has  realized  the  practical  cor- 
rections introduced  into  architecture,  will  ap- 
preciate that  these  contractors  had  excellent 
training.  The  guilds  around  the  Cathedrals 
constituted  in  reality,  though  not  in  name, 
technical  schools  of  the  highest  order,  which 
we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  equal  in  our 
modern  times. 

It  is  curious  how  many  things,  supposed  to 
be  distinctly  modern,  are  found  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  Saturday  half-holiday, 
for  instance,  occurs  there,  and  Urbain  Gohier, 
the  distinguished  French  writer  on  Socialism, 
told  the  world  not  long  since,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  that  the  three-eights  for 
workmen,  that  is,  eight  hours  of  work,  eight 
hours  of  rest,  eight  hours  of  sleep,  originated 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  We  are  apt  to  think 
that  the  custom  of  having  the  undergraduate 
committee  help  in  the  discipline  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  is  a modern  development, 
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but  they  had  it  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  undergraduate  had  much  more  to  do  with 
discipline  than  at  the  present  moment.  In  re- 
cent years,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  or  two,  uni- 
versities in  different  countries  have  begun  to 
exchange  professors ; this  was  a very  common 
custom  in  the  thirteenth  century.  We  are  apt 
to  think  that  professors  in  our  day,  with  their 
ample  facilities  for  ready  publication,  and  with 
the  flood  of  books  on  all  topics  coming  from 
the  press,  do  much  more  writing  than  the  men 
of  the  thirteenth  century ; but  to  take  a single 
example — Duns  Scotus,  who  died  when 
scarcely  forty,  published  more  than  probably 
any  man  of  his  age  who  ever  lived. 

It  might  be  thought  that  during  the  thir- 
teenth century  they  did  not  cultivate  science, 
but  this  is  another  of  the  mistaken  notions, 
so  common  with  regard  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Dr.  Walsh  brings  out  particularly  that  the 
medical  schools  of  this  period  did  some  of  the 
best  work  in  all  the  history  of  medicine.  Such 


subjects  as  healing  by  first  intention,  the 
danger  of  wounds  of  the  neck,  the  relation  be- 
tween dropsy  and  hardening  of  the  kidneys, 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  red  light  in  the 
treatment  of  small-pox  were  among  the  teach- 
ings of  famous  professors  of  this  century.  The 
teaching  was  done  by  means  of  clinical  ma- 
terial and  case  histories.  We  still  have  the 
texts  of  the  lectures  of  some  of  these  pro- 
fessors, though  they  have  only  been  published 
in  recent  years,  and  it  was  the  difficulty  of 
getting  at  them  before  that  left  the  world  so 
much  in  ignorance  of  the  science  of  this  cen- 
tury. They  were  not  backward  in  the  other 
sciences.  Physics  and  chemistry  were  culti- 
vated in  a manner  worthy  of  any  university. 
The  post-graduate  work  at  the  universities, 
particularly,  shows  how  thoroughly  men  were 
trained  for  their  life-work  in  medicine,  in  law, 
in  theology,  and  in  pedagogy.  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  this  book  will  create  a sensation 
in  the  educational  world. 


®(je  Character  of  Antonio 


NTONIO  is  a well-conditioned 
merchant,  greatly  beloved  by  all 
his  associates,  both  in  financial 
and  social  circles.  He  seems  to 
be  of  a serious  temperament ; in 
fact  he  is  often  melancholy,  which 
is  unusual  in  a person  of  such 
complacency.  His  seriousness  is  that  of  a 
man  whom  the  affairs  of  life  do  not  largely 
disturb : 

“I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 
A stage  where  every  man  must  play  a part, 
And  mine  a sad  one.” 

When  first  we  meet  him,  his  clique  of  gay 
young  friends  are  chaffing  him  upon  his  more 
than  common  gravity.  His  business  ventures, 
he  protests,  do  not  cause  this  sadness ; for 
only  part,  not  the  whole,  of  his  estate,  is  at 
stake  upon  the  fortune  of  his  present  ventures. 
He  knows  not  why  he  is  so  sad.  But,  we, 
looking  back  over  the  course  of  the  drama, 
feel  that  the  gathering  clouds  of  misfortune 
and  of  evil  days,  must  have  already  cast  their 
shadows  upon  him.  Yet  he  betrays  no 
anxiety ; he  is  imperturbable,  and  maintains 
that  easy  dignity  to  which  was  largely  due 
ihe  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Even  while  among  intimate  associates,  this 
dignity  is  in  evidence.  With  Salanio  and 
Salarino  and  Gratiano,  the  gay  young  sparks 
of  Venice,  and  even  with  his  beloved  Bassanio, 
it  is  the  same.  In  the  courtroom  on  the  day 
of  his  trial,  he  maintains  an  unapproachable 


and  decorous  silence.  He  is  too  dignified  to 
degrade  himself  to  the  extent  of  pleading  for 
mercy  from  Shylock.  Only  when  dealing  with 
the  Jew  does  he  lose  his  dignity.  He  calls 
the  money-lender  “misbeliever,”  “cut-throat,” 
“dog,”  and  declares : 

“I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 

To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee,  too.” 

Thus  to  treat  a Jew  was  not  an  extraordi- 
nary occurrence  in  Antonio’s  time.  His  char- 
acter is  in  no  way  affected  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fellow-merchants  by  thus  heaping  indignities 
upon  the  Hebrew.  Yet  we  wish  that  Antonio 
had  kept  his  perfect  bearing  as  a gentleman, 
and  had  not  stooped  to  bait  even  the  cringing 
usurer,  Shylock. 

He  seems  to  have  had  no  business  dealings 
with  his  enemy,  from  whose  methods  his 
own  are  widely  different.  Antonio  is  honor- 
able and  just  in  all  his  business  transactions. 
He  is  too  honorable  to  accept  interest  upon 
money  he  has  loaned.  In  fact,  it  is  only 
through  kindness  that  he  extends  loans  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  for  he  believes  that  lending 
money  at  interest  is  a sin.  Antonio’s  high 
sense  of  honor  makes  him  loathe  transactions 
of  questionable  honesty.  We  feel  sure  that 
to-day  he  would  be  unalterably  opposed  to 
everything  that  smacks  of  “tainted  money.” 
Taking  advantage  of  another’s  need  for  his 
own  advantage  violates  his  sense  of  justice,  a 
sense  so  keen  as  to  be  brought  sharply  into 
evidence  in  the  courtroom  at  his  trial.  Con- 
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scious  that  Shylock  rightly  has  the  pound  of 
flesh  under  the  bond,  Antonio  exclaims : 

“Most  heartily  I do  beseech  the  court 

To  give  the  judgment.’’ 

He  will  not  seek  nice  quibbles  of  the  law  to 
win  him  his  release.  The  infamous  bond  is 
rightly  forfeited ; let  the  execution  be  fulfilled. 
His  own  life  is  the  sacrifice — but  let  justice 
be  rendered  to  the  Jew.  Gratiano  and  the 
others  wonder  at  the  self-possession  of  their 
friend.  And  dear  he  is  to  all  of  them,  for 
out  of  his  kindness  of  heart  and  generosity 
he  has  made  their  interests  one  with  his  own. 

He  has  an  unwearied  spirit  in  doing 
courtesies.  He  is  eager  to  know  the  favor 
which  Bassanio  hesitates  to  ask  of  him : 

“I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it; 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honor,  be  assured, 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasion.” 

And  when  his  friend  is  still  reluctant  to  tell 
the  favor : 

“You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance; 
And  out  of  doubt  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I have : 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I should  do 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I am  prest  unto  it : therefore  speak.” 

His  generosity  and  inherent  kindness  are 
not  closed  to  his  enemy,  Shylock,  in  his  bitter 
hour.  Even  after  the  Jew  has  openly  professed 
his  hatred  and  jeopardized  his  life,  the  mer- 
chant pleads  for  the  Jew  thus  : 

“So  please  my  lord  the  Duke  and  all  the  court 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one-half  of  his  goods, 

I am  content ; so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 

Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter.” 
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His  generosity  is  always  uppermost  in  his 
mind ; he  cannot  allow  the  young  doctor,  who 
has  preserved  his  life,  to  depart  without  some 
token  of  gratitude.  He  therefore  requests 
Bassanio  to  give  up  his  wife’s  ring : 

“My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring : 

Let  his  deservings  and  my  love  withal 
Be  valued  against  your  wife’s  commandment.” 

It  does  not  dawn  upon  him  that  there  may 
be  some  reason  for  Bassanio’s  reluctance  to 
give  up  the  ring  even  to  the  clever  lawyer 
who  has  won  the  merchant’s  freedom.  He 
knows  what  should  be  done  and  wants  it  done 
at  once.  Decision  of  character  and  the  self- 
reliant  independence  that  attends  it  are  char- 
acteristic of  Antonio.  In  his  own  affairs  he 
knows  his  purposes  and  seeks  them  unerringly, 
and  with  inborn  independence.  When  solicit- 
ing his  loan  from  Shylock,  he  says : 

“If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ; for  when  did  friendship  take 
A breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend? 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 

Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty.” 

Lie  cares  not  whether  Shylock  lends  him  the 
money  as  to  a friend  or  not ; in  fact  he  prefers 
the  loan  as  to  an  enemy. 

Perhaps  Antonio’s  reliance  on  himself  and 
on  his  fortune  amounts  almost  to  self-suffi- 
ciency. In  that  well-known  scene  where  we 
first  meet  him,  his  friends  are  wondering  at 
his  sadness.  Friend  like,  Salanio  offers  an  ex- 
planation : 

“Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean ; 

There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 

That  curtsy  to  them,  do  them  reverence 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings.” 
Antonio  draws  himself  up  : 
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“Believe  me,  no : I thank  my  fortune  for  it, 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place ; nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad.” 

“Antonio  is  saying  in  his  prosperity  that  he 
shall  never  be  moved.  But  the  great  tempta- 
tion to  self-sufficiency,”  says  Moulton,  “lies  in 
contact,  not  with  social  inferiors,  but  with  a 
moral  outcast  such  as  Shylock.”  Later  in  the 
bond  scene,  Bassanio  revolts  at  the  savage  for- 
feit of  the  pound  of  flesh.  He  cries  to  An- 
tonio : 

“You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a bond  for  me: 
I’ll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity.” 

Says  Antonio : 

“Why,  fear  not,  man ; I will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months,  that’s  a month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.” 

And  when  Bassanio  still  protests  that  he  likes 
not  the  terms,  Antonio  answers : 

“Come  on : in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay ; 
My  ships  come  home  a month  before  the  day.” 

One  almost  feels  that  Antonio,  in  his  self- 
sufficient  confidence,  is  throwing  down  the 


gauntlet  to  fortune.  And  something  tells  us 
that  the  challenge  will  be  taken  up  and  the 
Merchant  worsted  in  the  encounter. 

In  his  relations  with  the  Jew,  as  we  have 
suggested,  Antonio  is  most  open  to  censure. 
Perhaps  his  self-sufficiency  is  too  deep-rooted 
to  crush ; perhaps  Antonio  is  not  even  aware 
of  its  presence.  But  his  treatment  of  Shy- 
lock  is  conscious  and  deliberate.  Shylock,  it 
is  true,  is  mercenary  and  avaricious ; he  brings 
this  treatment  on  himself ; his  race  is  hated  in 
Venice  and  without. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  vindicate  An- 
tonio, on  whose  character  some  stain  still 
clings.  But  after  all,  perhaps  Shakespeare 
intended  the  Merchant  to  fall  short  of  what 
might  otherwise  seem  too  nearly  perfection. 

When  all  is  said  we  cannot  but  agree  with 
Bassanio’s  eloquent  tribute : 

“The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best-conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies,  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honor  more  appears 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy.” 

Francis  McCaffrey,  Acad.  A.  B.  S. 
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THE  pearly  drops  that  gather  in  our  ej^es 
And  trickle  down  the  cheek, 


— The  over-flow  of  feelings  that  arise, 
When  struggling  sorrows  speak, — 


Are  soothing  comforters  of  racking  pain 
That  cool  the  fire  of  rage, 

Sole  friends  of  melancholy’s  sad  domain; 

Whose  streams  no  rod  can  gauge. 

Their  balmy  dews  remorse’s  pangs  abate, 

Oft  quench  hot  passion’s  flame, 

Their  showers,  on  the  barren  fields  of  hate, 
Bring  forth  love’s  golden  grain. 

There  are  who  name  it  childish,  weak  to  cry 
And  strong  emotion’s  wave, 

Let  but  Fate’s  ship  cast  them  on  shallows  dry, 
Your  tides  alone  would  save. 


G.  IV.  S.  Black , '09 
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Sanctum 

THE  GREATER  UNIVERSITIES 

Andrew  D.  White  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
proposal  to  erect  a Catholic  Hall  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Cornell  Campus  must  be  con- 
sidered as  of  happy  omen.  It  indicates,  he 
says,  “that  the  thinking  young  men  of  the 
country,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  are 
more  and  more  determined  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  the  greater  universities.” 
Decidedly,  the  proposal  is  of  happy  omen  to 
Cornell.  It  means  more  prestige  for  the 
Ithacan  University,  for  its  numbers,  not  to 
speak  of  its  coffer,  will  be  enlarged ; it  means 
more  power  for  it,  since  it  will  send  out  into 
the  walks  of  life  those  who  have  moved  with- 
in its  halls ; it  means  more  celebrity  for  it,  as 
it  is  no  small  matter  for  an  institution  to  be- 
come, as  did  Athens  of  old,  a centre  of  learn- 
ing. Thus  far  it  is  all  “pro  domo  sua.” 

But  is  the  proposal  of  happy  omen  for  those 
young  men  who  will  fall  in  with  his  fifty-year- 
old  suggestion?  This  seems  to  be  the  im- 
portant and  vital  question.  Mr.  White  im- 
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pliedly  admitted  that  he  would  give  the  stu- 
dents who  studied  in  Catholic  Hall  the  right 
to  have  their  work  credited  towards  gradua- 
tion at  Cornell.  Is  then  Catholic  Hall  to  be 
another  such  as  Pope’s  Hall  at  Oxford,  where 
those  who  go  up  for  honors  live  with,  and 
are  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
trained  religious  professors,  who  see  to  it  that 
no  moral  harm  accrues  to  those  under  their 
charge,  from  any  opinions  propounded  at  the 
university?  If  so,  there  is  no  need  of  Catholic 
Hall,  for  the  exacting  educational  laws  of 
England  with  regard  to  degreed  professors 
do  not  bind  in  the  same  way  in  the  United 
States.  Again,  if  the  students  of  Catholic 
Hall  are  to  study  entirely  under  Catholic  pro- 
fessors in  the  said  hall,  and  if,  when  they  have 
finished  their  course  therein,  they  are  to  be 
credited  with  graduation  from  Cornell,  then 
Catholic  Hall  is  nothing  else  than  one  more 
uncalled  for  Catholic  College,  that  supinely 
forfeits  the  right  of  conferring  degrees,  and 
Cornell  is  a step-Alma  Mater  calling  those 
her  children  who  are  not  her  own.  We  styled 
it  an  uncalled,  for  Catholic  College,  for  under 
these  conditions  what  is  to  become  of  our  own 
Catholic  Universities  in  Canada,  in  Indiana, 
in  St.  Louis,  in  Omaha,  in  Washington,  and 
in  New  York  State?  Can  they  not  afford  the 
advantages  sought  for  by  the  thinking  young 
men  of  the  country? 

But  there  is  a third  aspect  of  the  question. 
Perhaps  it  is  intended  that  the  faculty  and 
corps  of  professors  in  Catholic  Hall  should 
be  made  up  of  those  from  Cornell’s  teaching 
staff,  and  that  its  students  differ  in  no  wise 
from  the  other  Cornell  men,  except  in  the 
mere  dwelling  under  a roof  named  Catholic. 
If  so,  then  again  we  say  that  its  reason  for 
existence  is  still  unestablished,  for  the  harm 
to  students  that  all  true  educators  are  striv- 
ing to  avert  can  be  done  as  easily  under  these 
conditions. 


As  regards  the  thinking  young  men  of  the 
country,  they  must  be  very  flattered  to  see 
the  epithet  prefixed  to  their  genus.  And,  of 
what  do  they  think?  One  would  imagine  that 
our  young  men  before  choosing  a college, 
actually  sat  down  and  went  through  the  dif- 
ficult act  of  ratiocinating  to  find  out  what 
college  most  perfectly  developed  their  intel- 
lectual, physical,  moral,  and  religious  powers, 
whereby  they  would  be  best  equipped  for  the 
work  of  life,  and  that  after  so  doing,  they 
chose  the  one  they  judged  offered  the  best 
education.  If  such  were  the  case,  then  they 
would  be  thinking  young  men  indeed.  But 
their  intellectual  pabulum  is  far  less  sub- 
stantial. The  minds  of  a great  majority  of 
them  are  pastry  nourished.  They  think,  to  be 
sure,  but  only  of  social  standing,  of  sports,  of 
freedom  from  discipline,  and  that  is  the  col- 
lege of  their  choice  which  offers  these  attrac- 
tions in  the  highest  degree. 

No,  we  want  no  Catholic  Hall  on  any  alien 
soil.  It  is  a sop  to  Cerberus.  If  our  young 
men  must  and  will  seek  social  prestige,  let 
us  Catholics  unite,  centralize  our  Catholic 
forces,  build  up  Catholic  society,  and  show  our 
young  men  that  our  society,  because  it  is 
Catholic,  is  not  on  that  account  inferior  to,  but 
rather  superior,  to  others.  We  do  not  here 
advocate  a caste  exclusive  and  excluding  all 
other  members  of  civil  society.  Far  from  it. 
But  we  would  like  to  set  thinking  those  who, 
ashamed  of  what  they  are,  ape  at  becoming 
what  they  may  not  be,  who  “follow  wander- 
ing fires  lost  in  the  quagmire.” 

We  should  imagine  that  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  greater  universities  would  be 
the  developing  of  the  religious  side  of  the 
student,  for  man  by  his  nature  is  a religious 
being.  Do  the  greater  universities  offer  this 
advantage?  Facts  are  against  them.  To  quote 
but  one  authority  from  many,  at  the  third  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Catholic  Education  As- 
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sociation,  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  July,  1906, 
Rev.  F.  Heiermann,  S.J.,  of  Toledo,  discuss- 
ing this  topic,  said:  “Some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  I was  in  Cornell,  and  was  fortunate 
to  be  shown  around  by  the  only  Catholic  pro- 
fessor in  the  university.  I asked  him,  ‘What 
about  the  Catholic  students’  ? He  said : 
‘When  they  come  the  first  year,  we  see  them 
at  the  church  regularly,  and  they  receive  the 
Sacraments  regularly.  The  second  year  we 
don’t  see  them  so  often.  The  third  year  we 
see  them  only  once  in  a while ; and  generally 
in  the  fourth  year  they  drift  away  entirely.’ 
‘What  about  the  Catholic  Club?’  ‘It  exists 
only  in  name.’  ” The  same  reverend  gentle- 
man visited  Harvard  in  1905,  and  learned 
from  a Catholic  gentleman  that  “as  a rule 
Catholic  students  at  Harvard  are  not  a credit 
to  the  Church.” 

This  woeful  drifting  away  from  the  unum 
necessarium  is  due  in  a measure  to  the  free- 
dom from  discipline  that  obtains  in  the  greater 
universities.  But  is  freedom  from  discipline 
to  be  considered  an  advantage?  In  the  Book- 
yuan  for  January,  1906,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Jr.,  writing  on  “Individuality  and  Discipline,” 
said : “The  note  of  education  has  always  been 
discipline.  If  it  comes  to  a choice  between 


the  two,  i.  e.,  discipline  and  individuality — 
and  many  people  think  it  has  come  to  such  a 
choice — which  is  the  true  note?  More  and 
more  people  are  beginning  to  feel  the  weight 
of  too  much  liberty,  often,  it  is  true,  of  liberty 
on  the  part  of  others.  More  and  more  are 
people  coming  to  see  again  the  value  of  disci- 
pline. There  is  a great  need  of  somehow 
teaching  the  idea  that  certain  things  absolutely 
must  be,  whether  they  please  us,  or  interest 
us,  or  teach  us,  or  not — must  be  for  the  good 
of  all.” 

There  are  those  who  willingly  admit  all  this, 
but  hold  that  Catholic  institutions  are  poorly 
equipped  in  many  departments  of  modern  edu- 
cation. It  has  been  said  by  those  from  whom 
we  should  least  expect  it,  that  we  are  “behind 
the  times.” 

But  do  they  ever  reflect  that  upon  their 
initiative,  loyalty,  and  generosity  largely  de- 
pends our  coming  up  abreast  of  the  times? 
Has  their  generosity  been  remedying  our 
smallness  of  equipment?  Are  they  proffering 
the  necessary  means  to  a noble  end  ? Are  they 
watering  abundantly  the  seed  already  planted  ? 
We  have  no  Carnegie,  no  Rockefeller  to  smile 
upon  us,  but  there  are  many  others  akin  to 
us  who  could,  if  they  only  would. 
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FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  ATTRACTIVE  SURROUNDINGS. 

- Southern  Boulevard  2 - Ursuline  Academy  5 - Crotona  Park 


Uarsitp  Stftlettcs 


On  Saturday,  June  8,  the  ’Varsity  team 
played  the  last  scheduled  game  for  the  sea- 
son of  1907.  The  figures  show  that  Fordham 
won  twelve  games,  lost  seven,  and  played  one 
tie  game.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
this  record,  and  yet  the  past  season  was  not 
devoid  of  noteworthy  features.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  games  scheduled,  or  to  be  more 
exact,  just  nine  games,  could  not  be  played, 
because  of  rain,  snow,  or  wet  grounds.  This, 
of  course,  occasioned  considerable  financial 
loss  for  the  management.  Two  extra-inning 
games  were  played,  one  of  fourteen  innings 
at  Washington,  against  our  friends  from 
Georgetown.  This  game  lasted  nearly  three 
hours,  and  ended  in  a tie  score — each  team 
securing  two  runs.  The  other  extra-inning 
game  was  played  against  Holy  Cross  College 
at  Worcester,  Mass.  This  game  lasted  eleven 
innings.  It  was  a very  apt  illustration  of  the 
uncertainty  of  baseball.  Two  errors  in  the 
eleventh  inning  gave  Holy  Cross  the  win- 
ning run,  and  the  game.  On  June  1 Fordham 
was  true  to  old  traditions,  and  easily  defeated 
Holy  Cross  on  Fordham  Field.  Incidentally 
Fordham  broke  an  old  tradition  this  year — 
a tradition  which  for  many  years  has  been 
preserved  not  as  a sacred,  but  as  an  unhallowed, 
thing.  This  tradition,  coming  down  through 
the  mists  of  antiquity,  was  fast  developing  into 
a sturdy  superstition.  Old-timers  said : “You 
cannot  beat  Princeton.  No  Fordham  team 
ever  could.”  A modest  youth — one  Chris. 
Mahoney — he  of  the  elusive  damp  fling — broke 


x 

the  unhallowed  tradition,  dispelled  the  mists, 
and  shattered  the  superstition.  Backed  by  a 
team  of  youngsters,  who  fought  more  like 
tigers  than  the  Tigers  themselves,  he  de- 
feated Princeton  at  Princeton.  Score,  Ford- 
ham 3,  Princeton  1. 

One  Mr.  Deshon  of  Cornell  University  has 
for  four  years  pitched  remarkable  ball  for  the 
Ithacans.  During  all  that  time  he  had  met  no 
college  team  that  he  could  not  hold  in  check. 
On  May  22  Fordham  invaded  Ithaca  fully  de- 
termined to  retrieve  a recent  disaster.  To 
Deshon  Cornell  assigned  the  task  of  repelling 
the  invaders.  As  he  had  never  failed  before, 
lie  was  fully  confident  of  his  ability  to  do  his 
duty  on  this  occasion.  Fordham  would  not 
be  thwarted  by  Deshon.  The  Fordham  bats 
met  his  delivery  heavily,  frequently  and  ef- 
fectively, until  finally  Gargan’s  three-bagger 
in  the  seventh  inning,  followed  by  Mahoney’s 
vicious  home-run  drive,  hastened  Deshon’s  de- 
parture from  the  scene  of  hostilities.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  his  four  years  of  college 
baseball  that  Deshon  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  a game  because  of  the  heavy  hitting  of 
his  opponents. 

Probably  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of 
the  past  season  was  the  system  inaugurated  by 
the  management  for  the  development  of  avail- 
able men  for  future  ’Varsity  teams.  A second 
’Varsity  team  was  organized  from  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  for  the  ’Varsity  team.  Fred 
Smith,  the  old  Princeton  star,  kindly  volun- 
teered to  give  his  spare  time  to  the  develop- 
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ment  of  these  men  as  suitable  candidates  for 
next  year’s  ’Varsity  team.  He  explained  to 
his  men  that  he  intended  to  develop  as  many 
candidates  as  possible,  and  that  he  would 
sacrifice  victories  for  this  purpose.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  system  is  best  judged  from  results. 
When  there  was  no  second  team  the  ’Varsity 
depended  on  the  Prep,  team  for  its  candidates. 
In  former  years  this  system  met  with  partial 
success,  but  of  late  years  it  has  proved  quite 
ineffective.  In  fact  no  Prep,  player  in  the  last 
three  years  has  developed  into  a regular 
’Varsity  player.  Some  lasted  for  a few  games, 
but  that  was  all.  The  second  team  this  year 
made  an  extraordinary  record.  After  the  play- 
ing season  had  begun  it  gave  four  players — 
nearly  half  a team — to  the  ’Varsity  team. 
After  the  first  game  A.  Schiess  was  taken 
from  third  base  on  the  second  team  and  placed 
at  second  base  on  the  ’Varsity  team.  In  the 
Princeton  game  H.  Gargan,  just  taken  from 
the  “second,”  played  first  base  in  place  of  Mc- 
Carthy. In  the  final  Georgetown  game  Rhodes 
O'Reilly,  who  had  taken  A.  Schiess’s  place  at 
third  base,  on  the  second,  was  assigned  to  the 
same  player’s  place  as  second  base  on  the 
’Varsity.  He  made  good  with  a rush,  as  his 
two-bagger  in  the  first  inning  won  the  game 
for  Fordham.  The  fourth  second  team  player 
to  make  good  was  Mortimer  O’Brien,  who  won 
a position  in  the  ’Varsity  outfield. 

Such  were  the  results  attained  by  the  sec- 
ond team.  The  men  ever  worked  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  'Varsity.  With  a depth  of  col- 
lege spirit  and  a nobility  of  self-sacrifice,  well 
worthy  of  imitation,  they  submerged  their  own 
personal  desires  and  the  desire  for  victory  in 
their  whole-hearted  and  consistent  support  of 
the  ’Varsity  squad.  We  honor  them  for  the 
spirit  they  have  shown,  and  trust  that  a sec- 
ond team  at  Fordham  is  now  a permanent  in- 
stitution. The  last  few  years  have  proved 
that  a second  team  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  ’Varsity.  In  case  of  acci- 


dent or  sudden  reversal  in  playing  form,  on 
the  part  of  a ’Varsity  player,  there  is  no  place 
to  turn  for  assistance  but  to  the  second  team. 
The  past  season’s  record  shows  that  it  can 
arise  to  the  occasion  as  none  of  our  other 
teams  could.  As  the  years  pass  by,  let  it  be 
the  ambition  of  each  succeeding  second  team 
to  maintain  the  standard  established  by  the 
Second  Team  of  1907  under  the  able  guidance 
of  Fred  Smith. 

The  Wesleyan  management  cancelled  the 
game  scheduled  for  May  4 at  Middletown  on 
account  of  rain. 

The  Dartmouth-’Varsity  game  on  May  10 
was  called  on  account  of  rain,  after  four  in- 
nings had  been  played,  neither  side  scoring. 

HOLY  CROSS  3,  FORDHAM  2. 

Holy  Cross  defeated  Fordham  at  Worcester 
on  May  11,  after  eleven  hard-fought  innings, 
by  the  score  of  3 to  2.  The  game  was  char- 
acterized by  splendid  fielding  on  both  sides, 
but  poor  work  on  the  bases  at  critical  times 
lost  the  game  for  Fordham.  It  was  a game 
that  was  ours  about  five  times,  and  should 
never  have  gone  beyond  nine  innings.  In  the 
tenth  inning,  with  Egan  on  second  and  two 
down,  Coffey  drove  a single  over  second,  and 
Egan  was  deliberately  blocked  at  third  base. 
McDonald’s  catching  and  throwing,  and  the 
work  of  Coffey  at  shortstop  were  features. 
Holy  Cross  scored  in  the  opening  inning  on 
singles  by  Cashen  and  Cahill,  and  a fielder’s 
choice.  Fordham  scored  one  in  the  third  by 
clean  hitting,  and  again  in  the  sixth  on  a single 
by  Gargan,  Hartman’s  sacrifice,  and  Egan’s 
hit.  Holy  Cross  scored  in  the  eighth  on  a two- 
bagger  by  Shay,  a base  on  balls  to  Mansfield, 
an  error  by  A.  Schiess,  which  filled  the  bases, 
and  a pass.  Mahoney  then  fanned  in  excel- 
lent fashion  both  Barry  and  Carney.  In  the 
eleventh,  Holy  Cross  scored  their  winning 
tally.  Barry  hit  safely  and  went  from  first  to 
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third  on  Carney’s  sacrifice,  Gargan’s  throw  be- 
ing high  and  inaccurate.  The  score : 

HOLY  CROSS. 


R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Cahill,  cf i 2 6 i o 

Cashen,  2b o I 4 2 o 

Barry,  ss 1 1 1 3 1 

Carney,  ib o o 10  o o 

Sweeney,  c o o 8 2 o 

Dowd,  rf o 2 2 o o 

O’Rourke,  3b o o o 3 o 

Flynn,  3b o o 1 o o 

Shay,  If 1 2 1 o o 

Mansfield,  p o 1 o 8 1 

Total  3 9 33  19  2 

FORDHAM. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

Gargan,  ib 1 2 13  0 1 

Hartman,  If 0 o o o o 

Mahoney,  p o 1 1 4 o 

Egan,  rf o 2 o 0 o 

A.  Schiess,  2b o 1 o 2 1 

Coffey,  ss o 1 4 4 o 

McDonald,  c 1 1 12  4 o 

E.  Schiess,  3b o o o 2 1 

Baldwin,  rf o o o o o 


Total 2 8 30  14  3 

Holy  Cross 1000000  100  1 — 3 

Fordham 00  1 00  1 0000  o — 2 


Three-base  hit — Mahoney.  Two-base  hit — 
Shay.  Stolen  bases — Cashen,  Shay,  Egan, 
Gargan.  Sacrifice  hit — E.  Schiess.  Double 
play — Cashen  and  Carney.  Struck  out  by  Ma- 
honey, 10;  by  Mansfield,  5.  Bases  on  balls — 
Off  Mahoney,  3 ; off  Mansfield,  3.  Time  of 
game  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

The  Penn.  State  game  could  not  be  played 
on  account  of  rain. 


CORNELL  7,  FORDHAM  o. 

Cornell  gave  us  a decisive  trimming  on  May 
17,  to  the  tune  of  7 to  o.  Cornell  hit  at  op- 
portune times,  while  Fordham  played  loosely 
in  the  field,  and  could  do  nothing  with  Gable, 


who  allowed  only  three  hits. 

Coffey’s 

play  at 

shortstop  was 

phenomenal. 

CORNELL. 

The 

score : 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Hielman,  ss... 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Ebeling,  rf.  . . , 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Brown,  3b ...  . 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Bigelow,  If. . . . 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Graves,  c 

0 

3 

6 

1 

0 

Higgins,  cf... 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Watson,  ib.... 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

Reiber,  2b... 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Gable,  p 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

7 

FORDHAM. 

10 

2 7 

12 

1 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  ib. . . 

O 

0 

6 

2 

1 

Hartman,  If.  . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  cf . 

O 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Egan,  p.,  rf.  . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Heydorf,  p. . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

A.  Schiess,  2b 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Coffey,  ss... 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

McDonald,  c. 

0 

0 

11 

2 

1 

E.  Schiess,  3b 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

Baldwin,  rf.  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

3 

27 

11 

5 

Two-base  hits — Gable,  Bigelow.  Stolen 
bases — Reiber,  Brown.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Egan,  3 ; off  Heydorf,  1.  Struck  out  by  Egan 
— 5 ; by  Gable,  5 ; by  Heydorf,  4.  Hits  off 
Egan — 8 in  six  innings ; off  Heydorf,  2 in 
three  innings.  Umpire  Mr.  Hassett. 
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FORDHAM  2,  GEORGETOWN  o. 

Fordham  won  a splendid  victory  over 
Georgetown  in  the  last  game  of  the  series  by 
the  score  of  2 to  o.  Both  pitchers  were  in 
fine  form,  and  the  fielding  on  both  sides  was 
excellent.  Mahoney  did  not  issue  a pass,  and 
gave  only  three  hits.  All  the  scoring  happened 
in  Fordham’s  first  time  at  the  bat.  Mahoney 
and  Egan  singled,  and  then  O’Reilly  from  the 
second  team,  who  was  playing  in  place  of  A. 
Schiess,  scored  both  on  a timely  .two-bagger, 
and  incidentally  proved  how  valuable  an  as- 
set this  year's  second  team  was  to  the  ’Varsity 
team.  The  score : 


GEORGETOWN. 


R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Devlin,  2b 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Courtney,  If 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Smith,  3b 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Simon,  cf 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Byrnes,  lb 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

Mudd,  c 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Schafly,  rf 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Scheller,  ss 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Cantwell,  p 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

FORDHAM. 

3 

24 

6 

1 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  ib 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If . . . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  p.  . . . 

1 

1 

0 

9 

1 

Egan,  rf 

2 

2 

0 

0 

O’Reilly,  2b.  . . . 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

Coffey,  ss 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

McDonald,  c. . . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b.  . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Baldwin,  cf.  . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

2 

6 

27 

17 

2 

Fordham 

200 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 — 2 

Georgetown  . . . 

000 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 — 0 

Left  on  bases — Fordham,  10;  Georgetown, 
5.  Two-base  hits — O’Reilly  and  Hartman. 
Sacrifice  hit — McDonald.  Stolen  bases — Hart- 
man, McDonald,  Simon.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Cantwell,  4.  Struck  out  by  Mahoney,  7 ; by 
Cantwell,  6.  Passed  ball — Mudd.  Umpire, 
Mr.  Robertson.  Time  of  game  one  hour  and 
fifty  minutes. 

FORDHAM  7,  SYRACUSE  4. 

Fordham  defeated  Syracuse  on  May  21  by 
the  score  of  7 to  4.  Egan  was  in  fine  form 
and  pitched  a good  game,  being  steady  at  criti- 
cal moments.  Stein  pitched  well  for  Syra- 
cuse. The  hitting  of  Mack,  the  visitors’  right 


fielder,  was  the 

feature  of 

the 

game 

. The 

score : 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  ib 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If.  . . . 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  cf. . . . 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Egan,  p 

1 

2 

1 

7 

0 

O’Reilly,  2b.  . . . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

1 

Coffey,  ss 

2 

1 

0 

5 

1 

McDonald,  c.  . . 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Schiess,  3b 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Baldwin,  rf . . . . 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Total  

7 

10 

27 

13 

2 

SYRACUSE. 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Walker,  2b 

1 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Thayer,  cf 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Mack,  rf 

2 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Scully,  3b 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

Sullivan,  c 

0 

1 

9 

2 

1 

Roafland,  ss... 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

Morrissey,  If.  . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Van  Arnon,  ib. 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

Stein,  p 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Total  

4 

10 

24 

12 

7 
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Fordham 000200  1 4 * — 7 

Syracuse 00300000  1—4 


Home  run — Mack.  Two-base  hit — Mack. 
Stolen  bases — Mack,  McDonald,  Baldwin, 
Walker.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Stein,  2.  Struck 
out — By  Egan,  7 ; by  Stein,  10.  Passed  balls 
— McDonald  and  Sullivan.  Umpire,  Mr.  Has- 
sett. 

CORNELL  7,  FORDHAM  6. 

Cornell  defeated  Fordham  at  Ithaca  on  May 
22,  by  the  score  of  7 to  6.  A two-base  hit 
along  the  third  base  line,  scoring  Brown,  won 
for  Cornell.  Erratic  and  careless  fielding  lost 
the  game  for  us.  Deshon,  Cornell's  star  slab- 
man,  was  knocked  off  the  rubber  in  the 
seventh,  and  Gable  replaced  him.  Mahoney 
pitched  well  for  Fordham,  but  did  not  receive 
the  proper  support  in  the  field.  The  Cornell 
men,  unable  to  hit  Mahoney,  deliberately  step- 
ped into  pitched  balls  at  critical  times,  and 
were  allowed  their  bases.  A fine  catch  by  Hig- 
gins of  O’Reilly’s  Texas-leaguer,  in  the  eighth, 
and  Coffey’s  catch  of  a line  drive  in  the  third, 
were  the  features  of  the  game.  The  score : 


CORNELL. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Heilman,  ss... 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Ebeling,  rf. . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brown,  3b.  . . . 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

Bigelow,  If. . . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Hastings,  c. . . . 

0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

Higgins,  cf... 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Watson,  ib. . . . 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

Reiber,  2b 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

Deshon,  p 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Gable,  p 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Total  

7 

5 

27 

12 

5 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  ib. ... 

I 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If.  . . 

I 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  p 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Egan,  cf 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

O'Reilly,  2b 

0 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Coffey,  ss 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

McDonald,  c 

1 

0 

7 

0 

1 

Schiess,  3b 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Baldwin,  rf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

...  6 

9 

25 

9 

8 

Cornell  00  1 3 1 1 00  1 — 7 

Fordham 00400020  o — 6 

Stolen  bases — Ebeling,  Mahoney,  O’Reilly. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Deshon,  2 ; off  Mahoney, 
2.  Struck  out — By  Deshon,  7 ; by  Mahoney,  7. 
Home  run — Mahoney.  Three-base  hit — Gar- 
gan.  Two-base  hit — Bigelow.  Hit  by  pitched 
ball — Deshon,  Brown,  Reiber.  Double  play — 
Mahoney  and  Gargan.  Umpire,  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Time  of  game  one  hour  and  forty-five  min- 
utes. 

ST.  BONAVENTURE  4,  FORDHAM  1. 

St.  Bonaventure  defeated  Fordham  at  Al- 
legany, N.  Y.,  on  May  23,  by  the  score  of  4 
to  1.  Both  pitchers  were  in  fine  form  and 
allowed  only  four  hits  each.  Bonaventure  won 
the  game  in  the  third,  when  a three-bagger 
scored  two  runs. 

St.  Bonaventure 00300  1 00  o — 4 

Fordham 0000  1 000  o — 1 

Batteries — Egan  and  McDonald. 

FORDHAM  8,  WEST  POINT  3. 

Fordham  easily  defeated  West  Point  on 
May  25,  by  a score  of  8 to  3.  Mahoney  was 
at  his  best,  and  allowed  only  four  hits,  two 
of  which  came  in  the  ninth,  and  with  a brace 
of  errors  the  Cadets  scored  three  runs.  The 
team  hit  and  fielded  superbly.  A fine  catch  of 
a line  drive  by  E.  Schiess  was  the  feature  of 
the  game.  The  score  : 
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FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  ib. ... 

2 

2 

13 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If.  . . 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Mahoney,  p.  . . 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

A.  Schiess,  rf. . 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

O’Reilly,  2b.  . . 

1 

0 

2 

5 

1 

Coffey,  ss 

0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

McDonald,  c.  . 

0 

2 

6 

1 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b. 

0 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Baldwin,  rf.  . . 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Total 

8 

15 

2 7 

16 

2 

WEST  POINT. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Meredith,  3b.  . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Greinger,  3b.  . 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Prichatt,  ss. . . . 

0 

2 

4 

0 

Wagner,  2b.  . . 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Beavers,  ib. . . . 

0 

0 

1 1 

0 

2 

Hanson,  cf. . . . 

1 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Mountford,  c.. 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Johnson,  rf. . . . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

McNeal,  p.  . . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Haverkamp,  p. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Beard,  If 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

Byars,  If 

0 

b 

0 

1 

2 

Total  

3 

4 

2 7 

U 

7 

Fordham 

1 02 

0 1 

0 0 

0 4- 

-8 

West  Point... 

000 

0 0 

0 0 

0 3- 

-3 

Three-base  hit — Hartman.  Two-base  hits — 
Hartman,  McDonald.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Haverkamp,  i ; off  McNeal,  2.  Left  on  bases 
— Fordham,  7 ; West  Point,  4.  Struck  out — 
By  Mahoney,  6 ; by  Haverkamp,  1 ; by  Mc- 
Neil, 3.  Double  play — O'Reilly  and  Gargan. 

FORDHAM  7,  BUCKNELL  4. 

Fordham  easily  defeated  Bucknell  on  May 
29,  by  a score  of  7 to  4.  The  visitors  were 
unable  to  solve  the  delivery  of  Mahoney,  ex- 


cept in  the  third  inning,  when  errors  put  two 
men  on  bases,  and  Wheatstone  made  a home 
run.  The  fielding  of  Coffey  and  O’Reilly 


were  the  features. 

The  score 

BUCKNELL. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Sheehan,  ib 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

Griminger,  c.  . . . 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

Wheatstone,  2b.  . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Parson,  rf 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

August,  cf 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Leach,  p 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Niple,  3b 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

King,  If 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Eastward,  ss . . . . 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Total  

4 

4 

24 

12 

3 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  ib 

2 

2 

16 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  p 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Egan,  cf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O'Reilly,  2b 

0 

1 

1 

5 

1 

Coffey,  ss 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

McDonald,  c.  . . . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Schiess,  3b 

3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Baldwin,  rf 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

7 

9 

27 

14 

2 

Fordham 

. . . . 1 10 

0 1 

2 0 

2 *- 

-7 

Bucknell  

003 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1- 

—4 

Left  on  bases — Bucknell,  5 ; Fordham,  5. 
Home  runs — Gargan  and  Wheatstone.  Three- 
base  hit — Niple.  Two-base  hits — Schiess, 
King.  Sacrifice  hit — Mahoney.  Stolen  bases 
— Hartman,  Griminger,  O’Reilly,  Gargan, 
Schiess.  Bases  on  balls — Off  Mahoney,  1 ; 
off  Leach,  6.  Struck  out — By  Mahoney,  7 ; 
by  Leach,  4.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Leach,  2. 
Wild  pitch — Leach.  Umpire,  Mr.  Merridy. 
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FORDHAM  8,  COLUMBIA  o. 

Fordham  smothered  Columbia  on  Decora- 
tion Day  to  the  tune  of  8 to  o.  Egan  was  in 
rare  form,  allowing  only  one  hit,  and  strik- 
ing out  twelve  men.  Fordham  found  Bradke 
rather  easy,  McDonald  and  Schiess  making 
home  runs,  and  Coffey  a three-bagger.  A 
pretty  double  steal  was  pulled  off  by  Coffey 
and  McDonald  in  the  seventh,  and  in  the  sixth 
the  squeeze  play  was  successfully  executed  by 


Baldwin,  Coffey,  and  McDonald. 

The  score : 

FORDHAM. 

R. 

H. 

0. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  ib 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

A.  Schiess,  cf . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Egan,  p 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

O’Reilly,  2b 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Coffey,  ss 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

McDonald,  c.  . . . 

2 

1 

13 

0 

0 

E.  Schiess,  3b.  . . 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

Baldwin,  rf 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total 

8 

7 

27 

1 1 

1 

COLUMBIA. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Shafer,  If 

O 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Schmidt,  2b 

O 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Miltenberger,  ib. 

O 

1 

13 

0 

0 

Young,  c 

O 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Tonpking,  rf.  . . . 

O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Zimber,  ss 

O 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Bradke,  p.,  cf. . . . 

O 

0 

2 

3 

0 

Hayes,  3b 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

Lee,  cf.,  p 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Total  

0 

1 

24 

10 

3 

Fordham 

. . . . IOO 

2 0 

4 1 

0 *- 

-8 

Columbia 

. . . . 000 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0—0 

Left  on  bases — Fordham,  7 ; Columbia,  3. 
Two-base  hit — E.  Schiess.  Three-base  hit — 
Coffey.  Home  runs — McDonald,  E.  Schiess. 


Sacrifice  hits — Hartman  (2).  Stolen  bases — - 
Hartman,  Coffey,  McDonald  (2).  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Egan,  1 ; off  Bradke,  2.  Struck 
out — By  Egan,  12;  by  Bradke,  5.  Passed  ball 
- — -Young.  Umpire,  Mr.  Merridy.  Time  of 
game  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes. 

FORDHAM  5,  HOLY  CROSS  2. 

Fordham  defeated  Holy  Cross  in  a decisive 
manner,  June  1,  by  a score  of  5 to  2.  The 
game  was  Fordham’s  after  the  third  inning, 
when  Gargan,  Hartman,  and  Egan  hit  safely, 
netting  two  runs.  Hartman’s  hit  was  a two- 
bagger.  Holy  Cross’  first  ran  was  a gift. 
O’Rourke  hit  safely  to  right  after  two  were 
down,  and  scored  on  Baldwin’s  bad  error.  In 
the  ninth  a hit  by  Cahill,  O’Reilly’s  error,  and 
Barry’s  fly  to  centre  scored  their  last  run. 
Fordham  scored  three  in  the  fifth  by  clever 
base-running  and  the  misplays  of  the  visitors. 
Barry’s  general  work  was  first-class.  Ma- 
honey’s clever  pitching  should  have  been  re- 
warded with  a shut-out.  Dowd  was  a trifle 
unsteady,  and  was  touched  up  frequently.  The 
score : 


FORDHAM. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Gargan,  ib... 

1 

14 

0 

0 

Hartman,  If.  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mahoney,  p.  . . 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Egan,  cf 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

O'Reilly,  2b.  . . 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Coffey,  ss 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

McDonald,  c.  . 

0 

0 

10 

2 

0 

Schiess,  3b.  . . . 

0 

0 

I 

1 

0 

Baldwin,  rf... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  

5 

HOLY  CROSS. 

5 

27 

11 

2 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Cahill,  cf 

I 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Cashen,  2b.  . . . 

O 

0 

3 

0 

0 
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Barry,  ss o I I 6 I Left  on  bases — Fordham,  5 ; Holy  Cross,  2. 

Sweeney,  c o o 5 3 1 Two-base  hits — Barry,  Hartman.  Earned 

Mansfield,  rf o o o o o runs — Fordham  (2).  Sacrifice  hits — Baldwin, 

Carney,  ib o o 11  o I Gargan.  First  base  on  errors — Fordham,  2; 

O’Rourke,  3b 1 1 o o o Holy  Cross,  1.  Stolen  base — O’Reilly.  Dou- 

Shay,  If o o o o o ble  play — Schiess  and  Gorgan.  Base  on  balls 

Dowd,  p o o o 2 o — Off  Mahoney,  1 ; off  Dowd,  4.  Struck  out — 

— — — — — By  Mahoney,  10;  by  Dowd,  4.  Hit  by  pitcher 

Total  2 3 24  11  3 — By  Dowd,  1.  Umpire,  Mr.  Bligh.  Time  of 

Fordham  00023000  * 5 ffame  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes. 

Holy  Cross 00000001  1 — 2 H.  M.  G.,  ’08. 


’Varity  Baseball  Team 

S.  J.  QAnn,  Asst  Mgr.  H.  Hartman  J.  Coffry  R.  Cloughen  A.  Schiess  R.  O’Reilly  H.  Gargan  j.  Barry,  Manager 

C.  Mahoney,  S.  McDonald  F.  Egan  J.  Heydorf 

E.  Schiess  J.  Baldwin 


jforirfjamensita 


John  and  Ferdinand,  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Children’s  Club,  had  the  time 
of  their  lives  on  the  West  Point  trip  escort- 
ing certain  “young”  people  about  the  boat  and 
procuring  the  best  seats  at  the  ball  game  for 
their  charges.  Many,  however,  remarked  the 
“lack  of  chivalry”  shown  by  “our  friends” 
when  they  left  the  boat  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  and  allowed  “their 
charges”  to  go  on  down  to  Twenty-second 
Street  unescorted.  We  are  waiting  for  ex- 
planations, boys ! ! ! 

Overheard  at  Twenty-second  Street  pier — 
“Yes.  Sure.  Dreamland  and  Coney  Island; 
lots  of  soldiers,  guns,  and  a fine  trip.  Tickets 
$1.50  each.  Four?  Yes,  sir,  six  dollars. 
Right.  First  boat  up  there  at  end  of  the  dock. 
Thank  you.”  High  finance?!?  Well!  well!! 
well ! ! ! 

“Gin”  refuses  to  stay  out  of  the  lime-light. 
Not  content  with  preventing  the  loss  of  a life 
by  stopping  a runaway,  he  brought  more  praise 
to  himself  by  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  from 


a gentleman’s  severed  artery,  and  by  sticking 
to  his  task  until  an  ambulance  arrived.  Good 
work,  “Gin”;  Carnegie  Medal?  Nobel  Prize?? 
Certainly 

Grady  tried  to  break  up  the  services  in  the 
Chapel  not  long  ago,  by  singing  his  own 
version  of  a hymn.  Oh,  George ! Please  de- 
sist. 

Does  anybody  know  Johnnie’s  batting  aver- 
age? 

Seiler  “fielded”  one  thousand  in  the  Yale 
Second  game  ! ! I am  not ; I may  be  mistaken, 
but  I am  not  what  you  say ! 

Say,  Muro,  how  are  the  “Jankees?” 

Peanut,  we  shall  certainly  miss  you,  old  boy, 
and  we  wish  you  all  kinds  of  luck. 

The  “Wop”  had  only  seventeen  errors  in  a 

certain  game  played  at Park.  And  he 

said  he  practically  won  the  game.  Nix  on  the 
h — a — , Mex. 
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Why  does  Leo  persist  in  wearing  those  grey 
socks?  Is  it  to  show  a certain  few  that  he  is 
impervious  to  their  knocks?  I wonder  if  he 
hasn’t  any  well,  that’s  impertinent. 

Did  you  get  a ticket  for  Newport,  Hank? 

What  do  you  know  about  “The  Delineator 
Twins?”  Didn't  notice  the  new  “toggery?” 

Where’s  the  lad  who  used  to  teach  chemistry 
down  there,  eh?  Oh,  you  Fritz! 

How  did  you  enjoy  “As  You  Like  It,” 
Herbert,  Eddie,  and  Bob? 

“Smoke,”  “Bookie,”  and  “Jimmie!”  Gosh, 
what  a combination  of  fanatics ! 

The  Fitz-sisters  have  disbanded  for  the 
summer.  We  hope  to  see  them  back  in  the 
fall  as  pretty  and  as  chic  as  ever. 

R.  S.  V.  P.  went  home  to  his  well-earned 
summer  vacation,  and  as  yet  doesn’t  know 
what  the  joke  is. 

Joe  is  going  to  be  “it”  in  the  basketball  man- 
agement next  term.  He  is  going  to  procure 
games  with  some  “outside”  teams.  You  can 
take  this  any  way  you  like.  Those  who  know 
Joe,  know  likewise  what  is  meant. 


Well,  we  will  now  put  away  the  hammer 
for  its  well-earned  rest,  and  we  wish  one  and 
all  a very  happy  and  enjoyable  vacation.  If 
we’ve  said  anything  during  the  year  that  we 
ought  to  be  sorry  for,  we’re  glad  of  it,  and 
we  hope  all  was  taken  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  given.  We  only  knock  those  whom  we 
love  the  best,  so  we’re  sure  you’ll  forgive  us. 
Enjoy  yourselves  to  the  utmost,  and  when  you 
come  back,  we’ll  “get”  you  all  again. 

Jflapbe  31  toas 

When  I see  a youth  with  his  pants  turned  up 
and  his  beautiful  socks  on  view, 

And  over  one  eye  perched  a little,  round  hat 
with  a ribbon  of  mauve  or  blue, 

And  the  fourteen  rings  and  the  seven  pins  that 
he  got  at  his  dear  prep,  school, 

Why,  it  strikes  a chord,  and  I say : “Oh,  Lord, 
was  I ever  that  big  a fool  ?” 

When  I see  a youth  with  his  gloves  turned 
down  and  a cigarette  stuck  in  his  face, 
And  a loud  check  coat  and  a horse-cloth  vest 
and  a half-a-inch  wide  shoe-lace, 

And  a bunch  of  hair  that  hides  his  ears,  and 
a line  of  senseless  drool, 

Then  I paw  the  sward,  as  I say : “Oh,  Lord, 
was  I ever  that  big  a fool  ?” 

— W ashington  Herald. 

J.  W„  To. 


Dr.  William  J.  0 Sullivan  M.  D.  L.  L.  B 


Dr.  William  Joseph  O’Sullivan,  lately  ap- 
pointed lecturer  at  the  Law  School,  is  a man 
of  wide  learning  and  reputation.  If  we  may 
coin  a word,  let  us  call  him  a multi-specialist. 
He  has  successfully  studied  and  practised  in 
veterinary  surgery,  medicine,  and  law,  and 
comes  to  us  with  degrees  from  prominent  Eng- 
lish and  American  universities. 

Dr.  O’Sullivan  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  June,  i860.  His  ancestors,  dating 
back  to  the  time  of  “Good  Queen  Bess,”  were 
energetic  leaders  of  Erin’s  sons  in  the  long 
struggle  against  British  oppression.  They 
were  men  famous  for  their  learning,  as  well 
as  for  their  grit,  both  of  which  qualities  are 
exemplified  in  Dr.  O’Sullivan  himself. 

After  finishing  at  St.  Finn  Barr’s  Semi- 
nary, Dr.  O’Sullivan  took  his  M.A.  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  later  studied  at 
the  University  of  London.  With  both  collegi- 
ate and  veterinary  degrees,  he  came  to  the 


United  States  in  1882,  and  continued  his  pro- 
fessional studies  at  Yale  Medical  School. 
From  Yale  he  received  his  M.D.  in  1888,  and 
two  years  later  completed  a course  at  the  Yale 
Law  School. 

In  Connecticut,  this  man  of  many  profes- 
sions, practised  medicine  for  four  years  and 
law  for  one  year,  after  which  he  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  New  York.  Since  he 
began  practise  here,  Dr.  O’Sullivan  has  be- 
come famous  as  a medico-legal  specialist.  We 
need  but  mention  such  murder  trials  as  Dr. 
Buchanan’s,  Dr.  Myer’s,  and  Mrs.  Flemming’s, 
and  you  will  recall  how  masterly  our  profes- 
sor handled  the  expert  chemical  testimony. 
Since  then  he  has  been  counsel  in  many 
famous  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil.  With 
the  fearlessness  of  his  ancestors  he  has  faced 
the  loss  of  rich  clients  by  pleading  the  case 
of  the  unions  in  their  legal  strife  with  cor- 
porate wealth. 
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Of  late  years  our  State  and  city  have  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  Dr.  O’Sullivan.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  trial  lawyer  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel’s  Office  in  this  city.  Then  he  was 
appointed  Corporation  Tax  Commissioner  of 
the  State,  and  later  Chairman  of  the  Transfer 
Tax  Appraisers,  under  the  State  Comptroller. 
All  this  brings  to  light  another  field  of  the 
doctor's  study — Economics  and  Sociology. 
What  wonder  then,  that  we  should  find  a man 
of  his  character  and  ability  on  the  member- 
ship roll  of  many  of  the  select  University  and 
city  clubs. 

To  him  the  Law  means  more  than  a means 
of  livelihood.  Let  our  readers  examine  the 
square  jaw,  the  high  forehead,  and  the  keen, 
piercing  eyes  of  Dr.  O’Sullivan’s  portrait,  and 
they  will  see  the  outward  signs  of  the  genius 
and  character  which  have  won  for  him  a place 
among  the  great  men  of  his  time.  Fordham 
may  well  feel  proud  to  number  him  among 
her  professors. 


It  is  all  over ! Every  student  knows  what 
is  meant  by  “it”  when  so  used  in  the  June 
issue.  The  year  that  started  so  auspiciously 
last  fall  has  come  to  a close  with  omens  of 
continued  success.  The  new  books  that  we 
so  carefully  opened  under  the  grey  October 
skies,  are  now  laid  away,  worn  by  constant 
use  and  adorned  with  copious  notes.  “On  the 
other  side  of  Jordan  there  is  rest  for  the 
weary,”  we  have  read,  and  the  tired  law  stu- 
dent has  a foretaste  of  such  bliss  with  the 
advent  of  the  rare  June  days.  Really,  we  feel 
so  happy  that  we  could  give  way  to  poetry, 
only  that  would  be  work,  and  work  we  posi- 
tively eschew. 

This  “dolce  far  niente ” is  not  going  to  be 
ours  for  all  the  summer.  Many  of  the  men 
have  formed  good  intentions  of  reading  law 
during  the  hot  months.  Others  are  going  into 


offices  for  the  practical  side  of  the  profession. 
A few  have  planned  a cruise  up  the  Sound, 
and  will  use  their  law  books  as  an  anchor — 
they  are  so  heavy.  Another  party  is  journey- 
ing to  the  mountain  streams  to  apply  the  law 
concerning  percolating  waters  for  the  benefit 
of  their  rustic  friends.  We  wish  them  all  fair 
weather  and  hope  to  see  their  tanned  faces 
back  at  “Forty-two.” 

Next  year  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at 
a Faculty  meeting  held  on  May  16.  Addi- 
tions to  our  staff  of  professors  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a third  year,  the  Law  School  cata- 
logue and  its  distribution,  time  schedules,  and 
numerous  details  were  decided  upon  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon’s  session.  A report 
of  the  numerous  applications  and  the  fifty 
new  registrations  was  very  gratifying  to  the 
men  who  have  labored  devotedly  to  send 
abroad  the  fame  of  our  school.  Their  interest 
in  Fordham’s  future  is  rivalled  only  by  the 
students,  each  of  whom  can  and  does  set  be- 
fore his  friends  the  excellence  of  our  course 
of  study. 

Let  the  incredulous  peruse  the  questions 
given  in  our  examinations,  and  he  will  be 
convinced.  It  is  not  a case  of  selecting  a cer- 
tain number  from  a list  of  questions,  but  each 
test  consists  of  ten  long  and  involved  ques- 
tions, all  cases,  and  all  ten  are  to  be  answered. 
We  have  endured  them  and  “ex perientia 
docet.” 

Last  fortnight  Dean  Fuller  attended  the 
recitations  of  the  Junior  men.  He  spent  two 
days  with  them,  and  before  he  left  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  results  of  the  year’s 
work.  In  a short  speech  he  narrated  a few 
of  his  experiences  in  the  practice  of  law,  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  advice  to  the  young 
lawyer.  The  Dean’s  visit  was  the  last  event 
of  importance  before  the  cram  for  “Exams.” 

The  hardest  work  of  the  year  comes  in  cram 
week.  Then  the  student  who  has  faithfully 
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attended  lectures  and  diligently  taken  notes, 
quietly  puts  on  the  finishing  touches.  Then 
also  the  prodigal  returns  and  the  deathbed 
repentance  is  made.  He  of  the  sporty  togs, 
the  student  of  sociology,  retires  to  a hermit’s 
life,  and  works,  works,  works.  Oh ! it’s  all 
right  to  be  the  social  lion  and  dine  along  the 
G.  W.  W.,  but  those  “Exams”  break  in  upon 
the  feast  like  the  ancient  writing  on  the  wall. 
Then,  away  from  the  land  of  milk  and  honey, 
he  shuts  out  his  friends  and  diets  on  dry  legal 
principles. 

As  yet  we  have  written  nothing  about  the 
Senior  men.  Those  intellectual  peers  have 
learned  to  look  out  for  themselves.  They  have 
passed  from  the  nursery  stage  of  the  law  stu- 
dent to  that  advanced  mental  state  in  which 
a man  works  for  himself  and  by  himself.  It 
seems  like  useless  repetition  to  mention  in  ev- 
ery other  issue  that  the  Seniors  have  success- 
fully taken  their  examinations.  They  are,  by 
their  own  industry,  making  a record  that  suc- 
ceeding classes,  with  every  assistance,  will  find 
difficult  to  approach.  All  honor  to  the  pioneers 
of  the  Law  School ! 

The  most  interesting  piece  of  news  that  has 
been  whispered  along  our  halls  is  that  Prof. 
Ralph  Holland  will  be  married  during  this 
month.  At  first  thought  we  offer  congratu- 
lations to  our  professor,  but  when  we  con- 
sider his  many  good  qualities  we  cannot  help 
congratulating  the  bride  also.  We  wish  them 
both  the  most  perfect  and  lasting  bliss. 

Law  notes  must  always  be  more  or  less  un- 
interesting to  the  majority  of  readers,  so  why 
further  try  the  patience  of  those  who  bear 
with  us.  The  weather  is  better  suited  to  the 


perusal  of  light  novels  that  cater  to  the  ennui 
of  the  summer.  But  before  we  say  farewell, 
we  want  to  wish  the  Faculty,  the  students,  and 
all  who  cherish  the  name  of  Fordham,  a va- 
cation rich  in  Nature’s  charms  and  idle  hours. 

We  quote  from  The  Scrap  Book  a descrip- 
tion of  old-time  law  students : 

“If  law  students  of  the  present  day  are 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  when  the 
world  was  younger  there  was  less  law  to 
study  and  more  relaxation  for  young  men  of 
their  class,  let  them  read  the  following  extract 
that  an  English  contemporary  has  taken  from 
the  ‘Memoirs  of  Henri  de  Mesmes,’  descrip- 
tive of  a day’s  work  of  a law  student  at  Toul- 
ouse in  the  sixteenth  century : 

“ ‘We  used  to  rise  from  bed  at  four  o’clock, 
and,  having  prayed  to  God,  we  went  at  five 
o’clock  to  our  studies,  our  big  books  under 
our  arms,  our  inkhorns  and  candles  in  our 
hands.  We  heard  all  the  lectures  without  in- 
termission till  ten  o’clock  rang ; then  we 
dined,  after  having  hastily  compared,  dur- 
ing a half  hour,  our  notes  of  the  lectures. 

“ ‘After  dinner  we  read,  as  a recreation, 
Sophocles,  or  Aristophanes,  or  Euripides,  and 
sometimes  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Virgil,  or 
Horace.  At  one  o’clock  to  our  studies ; at 
five  back  to  our  dwelling  place,  there  to  go 
over  and  verify  passages  cited  in  the  lectures 
until  six.  Then  supper,  and  after  supper  we 
read  Greek  or  Latin. 

“ ‘On  holy  days  we  went  to  high  mass  and 
vespers ; the  rest  of  the  days,  a little  music 
and  walks.’  ” 


V.  L.  Leibell,  Law  ’08. 
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PREP.  4,  MOUNT  VERNON  HIGH  i. 

One  of  the  best  and  fastest  of  the  Prep, 
games  was  that  against  Mount  Vernon  High. 
The  visitors  presented  a strong  fielding  team, 
and  an  effective  pitcher.  Bliss,  at  short,  and 
Brewer,  at  second,  made  several  brilliant  plays, 
while  the  former  led  both  teams  with  the 
stick.  Goeltz  held  the  Prep,  to  four  hits,  one 
a triple  by  McCaffrey,  but  two  of  the  hits  were 
gathered  into  one  inning,  and  these,  with  two 
bases  on  balls,  and  a sacrifice  by  Wilks,  netted 
three  runs.  The  base-running  of  the  Prep, 
was  a large  factor  in  the  run-getting,  Mc- 
Caffrey, Curley,  and  Captain  McKenna  excell- 
ing in  this  regard.  Shankey  pitched  with  his 
customary  skill,  and  had  the  remarkable  num- 
ber of  eight  fielding  assists.  The  score : 


MT.  VERNON  HIGH. 

R.  H. 


Umstadter,  If o o 

J.  Brewer,  2b o 1 

Goeltz,  p o o 

Bliss,  ss 1 2 

H.  Brewer,  3b o o 

Shatz,  cf o o 

Magere,  ib o o 

Martin,  c o o 

Cochrane,  rf o o 


O. 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 
1 

10 

6 

1 


A.  E. 

0 o 

1 o 
4 o 

2 o 

O I 

o o 
o o 

2 I 
O O 


Totals  1 3 24  9 2 

PREP. 

R.  H.  O.  A.  E. 

McCaffrey,  ss 1 1 1 2 1 


McKenna,  ib 

1 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Curley,  2b 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Wilks,  c 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Shankey,  p 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

McEnery,  If 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

F.  Walsh,  cf 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Schmitt,  rf 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

E.  Walsh,  3b 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Totals  4 4 27  12  2 

Mt.  Vernon  High.  ...  0000  1 000  o — 1 
Prep 10030000  * — 4 

Left  on  bases — Prep.  1 ; Mount  Vernon 
High  4.  Three-base  hit — McCaffrey.  Sacri- 
fice hit — Wilks.  First  base  on  errors — Prep, 
1 ; Mount  Vernon  High,  1.  Stolen  bases — Mc- 
Caffrey, McKenna,  Curley,  Shankey,  Bliss. 
Double  play — McEnery  and  Curley.  Bases  on 
balls — Off  Shankey,  1 ; off  Goeltz,  2.  Struck 
out — By  Shankey,  8.;  by  Goeltz,  7.  Passed 
ball — Martin.  Umpire — Mr.  McDonald.  Time 
of  game — 1 hour  and  30  minutes. 

PREP.  9,  BOYS’  HIGH  o. 

Boys’  High  of  Brooklyn  forfeited  to  the 
Prep,  by  failing  to  appear  on  the  day  scheduled 
for  the  game.  Umpire  Gillespie,  after  waiting 
a reasonable  time,  awarded  the  game  to  the 
Prep,  by  the  score  of  9 to  o. 

Not  content  with  breaking  their  engage- 
ment, Boys’  High  made  a bad  matter  worse 
by  “inspiring”  a false  newspaper  paragraph 
about  us,  trying  to  fasten  the  blame  for  the 
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forfeit  upon  the  Prep.  Manager  Curley,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Press,  which  the  editor 
noticed  at  some  length,  gave  an  effective  refu- 
tation of  the  misstatements. 

The  action  of  our  Brooklyn  rivals  bears 
only  one  explanation.  The  reputation  of  the 
Prep,  had  gone  abroad.  As  the  sporting  edi- 
tor of  the  Press  had  said,  the  team  looked 
about  as  good  as  any  school  team  in  or  about 
New  York.  The  fear  of  being  humbled  by  a 
superior  team,  no  doubt,  caused  the  Marcy 
Avenue  pale-faces  to  show  the  white  feather. 
The  Prep,  players  never  had  any  doubt  re- 
garding the  outcome  of  the  contest,  and  the 
only  question  was  about  the  largeness  of  their 
score,  and  the  smallness  of  their  opponents’. 

On  account  of  the  unsportsmanlike  and  un- 
fair action  of  Boys’  Pligh,  their  athletic  re- 
lations with  the  Prep,  are  closed. 

PREP.  4,  HACKENSACK  HIGH  3. 

In  ten  innings  of  an  up-hill  fight,  the  Prep, 
took  a second  victory  from  Hackensack  High 
at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  on  May  15.  A loyal 
band  of  rooters  accompanied  the  team,  and 
gave  constant  encouragement  in  the  tight 
places. 

The  Prep,  made  a bad  start.  A hit  and  an 
error  by  McEnery  sent  Campbell  across  the 
rubber  in  the  first  inning.  The  same  player 
got  another  in  the  sixth  on  his  second  single 
and  Schmitt’s  juggle  of  a short  fly.  Mean- 
time, no  runs  and  but  one  hit,  a sharp  crack 
by  Curley,  had  been  secured  off  the  clever 
and  versatile  Van  Zandt.  A brilliant  batting 
rally  in  the  seventh,  however,  tied  the  score. 
A hit  by  Shankey,  a bunt  by  McEnery,  that 
dropped  safely,  and  a steal,  put  runners  on 
second  and  third.  F.  Walsh’s  timely  single 
over  second  did  the  rest.  Two  lucky  Texas 
leaguers  gave  Hackensack  one  more  run  in 
the  eighth,  and  the  opening  of  the  ninth 
found  the  Prep,  one  run  behind.  Again  it 
was  the  pitcher  who  started  the  batting,  and 


again  it  was  F.  Walsh’s  hit  that  brought  him 
in  with  the  tying  run.  Ed.  Walsh  tried  to 
add  to  the  score  with  a fine  single  to  left,  but 
McCaffrey’s  hard  grass-clipper  was  gathered 
by  Nutt.  The  latter  player  had  fielded  bril- 
liantly, but  in  the  tenth  he  made  his  only 
error,  and  it  was  a fatal  one.  McKenna  was 
safe  at  first  on  the  misplay,  and  he  was  soon 
at  second  on  Curley’s  “fielder’s  choice,”  that 
did  not  reach  second  in  time.  Wilks  hit  the 
ball  hard,  but  straight  at  the  second  baseman, 
and  the  result  was  a double,  with  himself  and 
Curley  as  the  victims.  “Look  who’s  up,” 
murmured  Van  Zandt,  when  Shankey  stepped 
to  the  rubber,  and  his  fears  were  realized  a 
moment  later,  when  Victor’s  hit  through  cen- 
tre landed  McKenna  at  the  home  plate.  Hack- 
ensack failed  to  score  in  their  half  of  the 
tenth,  and  the  game  was  over.  Gray  hit  a 
high  liner,  which  gave  McCaffrey  a chance 
to  make  the  best  play  of  the  game.  The 
dangerous  Campbell  swung  his  bat  in  vain  at 
three  speedy  slants,  and  Blake  was  the  last 
man  down  on  a pop  fly  to  short. 

PREP.  16,  COMMERCE  1. 

The  once  formidable  High  School  of  Com- 
merce team  met  its  worst  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  the  Prep.  The  home  players  were  at  their 
best,  and  Shankey  was  invincible.  Three  hits 
— two  by  Moran,  who  was  also  a victim  twice 
on  strikes — and  eleven  strike-outs  made  up  the 
visitors’  record  off  Vic.  Seventeen  hits  was 
the  Prep.’s  total,  Wilks  securing  three,  and 
Captain  McKenna,  Curley,  Shankey,  and  Mc- 
Enery two  each.  The  eleven  stolen  bases  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  speed  and  dash  of  the 
Prep,  runners.  The  best  play  of  the  game, 
the  very  unusual  double  squeeze,  came  in  the 
seventh  inning.  McKenna  received  a pass, 
and  Curley  took  one  in  the  ribs.  A fast  dou- 
ble steal  landed  them  on  third  and  second,  re- 
spectively, with  Wilks  at  bat.  Both  base-run- 
ners got  up  speed  as  the  pitcher  started  his 
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motion,  and  when  he  realized  what  was  com- 
ing, a slow  bunt  was  on  its  way  to  him,  while 
the  runs  were  inevitable.  Even  Wilks  was 
safe,  for  his  feet  landed  him  at  first  before 
Cohan's  throw  reached  Ulloa’s  mit.  Another 
notable  feature  was  the  batting  in  the  eighth, 
when  hits  in  quick  succession  by  McEnery, 
F.  Walsh,  Schmitt,  E.  Walsh,  and  McCaffrey, 
counted  for  five  runs.  The  score : 


PREP. 


R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

McCaffrey,  ss 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

McKenna,  lb 

4 

2 

9 

0 

0 

Curley,  2b 

3 

2 

0 

2 

1 

Wilks,  c 

2 

3 

14 

0 

0 

Shankey,  p 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 

McEnerv,  If 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

E.  Walsh,  3b 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Schmitt,  rf 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

E.  Walsh,  3b 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Totals  

16 

1 7 

27 

6 

2 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF 

COMMERCE. 

R.  H.  O. 

A. 

E. 

Carson,  3b 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Moran,  ss 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Cohan,  2b,  p 

0 

0 

2 

3 

1 

Ulloa,  ib 

1 

0 

8 

1 

1 

Tommell,  c 

0 

0 

10 

1 

1 

Flynn,  cf 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

G.  Walsh,  If 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Mellen,  rf 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Clancy,  p 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Morrell,  2b 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals  

1 

3 

24 

7 

4 

Prep 20 

3 

2 0 

3 1 

5 

-16 

H.  S.  of  Commerce..  0 0 

0 

1 0 

0 0 

0 0— 

- 1 

Left  on  bases — Prep.,  9;  Commerce,  4.  Two 
base  hit — Moran.  Sacrifice  hit — Shankey. 
First  base  on  errors — Prep.,  2;  Commerce,  2. 
Stolen  bases — McCaffrey,  McKenna,  2 ; Cur- 


ley, 2 ; Shankey,  McEnery,  F.  Walsh,  Schmitt, 
2 ; E.  Walsh,  G.  Walsh.  Bases  on  balls — Off 
Shankey,  1;  off  Clancy,  5;  off  Cohan,  1. 
Struck  out — By  Shankey,  1 1 ; by  Clancy,  5 ; 
by  Cohan,  5.  Passed  ball — Tommell.  Hits — 
Off  Clancy,  7 ; off  Cohan,  10.  Time  of  game — 
1 hour  and  55  minutes.  Umpire — Hinchcliffe. 

PREP.  4,  TOWNSEND  HARRIS  o. 

Townsend  Harris  Hall,  the  Prep,  depart- 
ment of  City  College,  came  up  to  try  con- 
clusions with  the  Prep,  on  May  22.  The  visi- 
tors had  been  quite  successful  against  local 
high  schools,  but  they  proved  no  match  for 
the  Prep.  One  scratch  hit  was  the  best  they 
could  get  off  Shankey,  and  that  was  an  infield 
bounder  that  McCaffrey  almost  got.  They  did 
not  hit  a single  ball  to  the  outfield,  and  but 
three  of  their  batters  reached  first  base,  one 
on  the  hit,  one  by  a base  on  balls,  and  one 
through  an  error.  The  infield  work  of  the 
Prep,  was  fast,  but  the  batting  was  light,  the 
only  ones  to  connect  safely  being  F.  Walsh 
and  McEnery,  the  former  landing  two  singles, 
and  the  latter  a double.  Remarkable  catches 
by  Frank  in  centre,  and  McDermott  at  short, 
however,  kept  down  the  total  of  our  boys.  The 
score : 

Prep 10300000  * — 4 

Townsend  Harris.  ..  00000000  o — o 

PREP.  10,  MORRIS  HIGH  3. 

Our  fellow  Bronxonians  came  up  for  their 
annual  game  on  May  24,  and  received  a severe 
trouncing.  The  Prep,  did  not  play  their  usual- 
ly fast  game,  but  they  were  superior  to  the 
visitors.  The  game  was  won  in  the  third  in- 
ning, when  the  wildness  of  Pitcher  Gorsch 
was  a large  factor  in  the  scoring  of  five  runs. 
Both  he  and  McNabb,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  box,  were  hit  hard  by  the  Prep,  batters. 
McCaffrey  led  with  two  singles  and  a triple, 
while  Curley  had  three  singles,  and  McKenna 
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and  Shankey  two  each.  Allies  was  the  lead- 
ing batter  for  Morris,  and  his  throwing  to 
bases  was  the  best  shown  by  any  visiting 
catcher  among  the  high  schools.  McKenna 
managed  all  sorts  of  hard  ones  at  first,  and 
Wilks  put  up  his  usual  game  behind  the  bat. 


The  score : 

PREP. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

McCaffrey,  ss. . . 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

McKenna,  ib..  . 

1 

2 

13 

0 

0 

Curley,  2b 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Wilks,  c 

1 

i 

8 

0 

0 

Shankey,  p 

2 

0 

5 

0 

McEnery,  If . . . . 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

F.  Walsh,  cf.  . . 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Schmitt,  rf 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

E.  Walsh,  3b.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Totals  

10 

13 

27 

9 

3 

MORRIS  HIGH. 

R. 

H. 

O. 

A. 

E. 

Nixon,  2b 

O 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Wardrope,  cf. . , 

O 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Eliffe,  ss 

I 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Ahles,  c 

I 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Gorsch,  p,  3b.  . , 

O 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Ewell,  If 

I 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Danahy,  rf . . . . , 

O 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Hands,  ib 

O 

1 

10 

0 

0 

McNabb,  3b,  p, 

O 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Prep 10500040  * — 10 

Morris  High 01100010  o — 3 


Left  on  bases — Prep.,  9;  Morris  High,  4. 
Two-base  hit — Wilks.  Three-base  hit — Mc- 
Caffrey. Sacrifice  hit — Wilks.  First  base  on 
errors — Prep.,  2 ; Morris  High,  2.  Stolen 
bases — McCaffrey  (2),  McKenna  (2),  Cur- 
ley, Ewell.  Double  play — Danahy  and  Hands. 
Bases  on  balls — Off  Shankey,  1 ; off  Gorsch,  4. 
Struck  out — By  Shankey,  8 ; by  Gorsch,  1 ; by 
McNabb,  2.  Hit  by  pitcher — By  Gorsch,  2. 
Hits — Off  Gorsch,  3 in  three  innings ; off  Mc- 
Nabb, 10  in  five  innings.  Umpire — Mr.  Gil- 
lespie. Time  of  game — 1 hour  and  50  minutes. 

The  last  game  on  the  schedule  was  with 
Mount  Pleasant  Military  Academy  at  Ossin- 
ing-on-Hudson.  It  was  the  easiest  win  of  the 
season.  The  game  was  uninteresting,  and 
even  the  Prep,  gave  a very  poor  exhibition  in 
the  field,  especially  during  the  fourth  inning. 
But  their  play,  poor  as  it  was,  was  better  than 
that  of  the  soldier  lads.  The  redeeming  fea- 
tures of  the  contest  were  the  powerful  batting 
of  the  Prep.,  and  the  pitching  of  Shankey,  who 
allowed  the  home  team  but  five  hits,  and  shut 
them  out  in  the  last  five  innings  without  a 
single  safety. 


Totals 


3 4 24  9 3 


J?etos  of  tfje  ftlontfj 


Kingston,  Jamaica,  W.  I., 
April  13th,  1907. 

Dear  Editor: — I had  just  finished  a jour- 
ney of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  mostly  on 
horseback,  and  had  got 
Letter  from  back  to  my  room  in 
Fr.  Collins,  S.  J.  Kingston,  jaded  and  too 
tired  to  be  interested  in 
anything.  I threw  myself  into  a chair,  and, 
casually  looking  round  my  room,  saw  the  ma- 
roon cover  of  The  Fordham  Monthly.  It  was 
as  if  the  face  of  an  old  friend  had  peeped  out 
from  my  books.  In  a few  seconds  I was  bur- 
ied in  its  perusal,  oblivious  of  fatigue,  jour- 
neys, and  the  wreckage  of  earthquakes.  I was 
so  interested,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I read  even  the 
editorials,  a thing  so  rash  that  I have  been  sel- 
dom guilty  of  it.  My  rashness  brought  me 
immediate  and  merited  punishment,  for  I saw 
at  once  that  I must  write  to  the  Editor.  Per- 
mit me  first  to  thank  you,  dear  Editor,  for  the 
very  kind  things  you  wrote  of  me  and  my  poor 
afflicted  mission.  I can  only  hope  that  your 
roseate  view  of  Kingston’s  resurrection  may 
be  verified.  You  know  that  fire  followed  the 
earthquake,  and  destroyed  what  the  earth- 
quake left.  The  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
now  refuse  to  entertain  the  claims  of  the  pol- 
icy holders.  With  the  city  a wreck,  the  finest 
part  of  it  burnt  out,  with  mortgages  on  half 
the  properties  of  the  city,  with  practically  no 
hope  of  getting  the  fire  insurance,  with  many 
of  the  most  progressive  citizens  of  the  town  on 
the  list  of  the  dead,  it  will  be  not  less  than 


miraculous  if  we  rise  from  our  ashes  soon.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  are  practising  patience. 

This  is  the  land  of  very  soon — manana. 
There  is  a hope  and  an  air  of  resignation  that 
seems  always  to  say,  if  not  to-day,  then 
manana.  In  the  meantime  we  are  hustling  like 
the  descendants  of  genuine  Yankees  to  get 
our  portion  of  new  Kingston  into  shape,  and 
fretting  more  or  less  all  the  time  under  the 
prevalent  spirit  of  manana. 

I wish  here  to  thank  the  Faculty  and  boys — 
I had  almost  said  the  Alumni — for  their 
princely  contribution  to  poor,  afflicted  Ja- 
maica. May  God  bless  and  keep  them.  The 
Sisters  and  Fathers  here  will  long  keep  them 
in  their  prayers.  I am, 

Cordially  and  Sincerely  in  Xto., 

J.  Collins,  S.  J. 

We  take  pleasure  in  informing  the  numer- 
ous friends  of  Very  Rev.  Dean  McNulty,  ’53, 
A.M.  ’57,  that  on  August 
Very  Rev.  6 he  will  celebrate  his  gold- 

Dean  McNulty,  en  jubilee  of  priesthood. 

The  venerable  soggarth 
will  journey  to  Ireland,  where  the  celebration 
will  be  observed.  We  add  our  hearty  felicita- 
tions to  the  legion  of  others  that  will  be  his, 
and  we  trust  that  by  the  pure  air  of  the  green 
isle  his  strength  may  be  renewed  like  the 
eagle’s. 
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The  following  encomium  of  Hon.  Martin  H. 
Glynn,  '94,  Comptroller  of  New  York  State, 
appeared  in  the  New  York 
Hon.  Martin  Evening  Post  for  June  11, 
H.  Glynn, ’34.  1907:  “In  Martin  H. 

Glynn  the  State  has  one  of 
the  best  Comptrollers  of  recent  years.  Early 
in  his  term  he  rendered  public  service  by  un- 
covering and  exposing  the  methods  of  ad- 
ministration under  Kelsey  and  Wilson,  his  im- 
mediate predecessors,  which  would  be  hardly 
credible  if  ascribed  to  the  administration  of 
a Chinese  mandarin.  He  has  brought  back  to 
system  and  efficiency  one  of  the  worst  ad- 
ministered departments  in  the  State,  and  ap- 
plied to  this  administration  the  ability  and  the 
method  of  a successful  man  in  private  affairs. 
Like  Mr.  Chanler,  moreover,  Comptroller 
Glynn  has  contributed  loyal  support  to  the 
Hughes  Administration.  There  was  a time, 
earlier  in  the  year,  when  Glynn’s  Democratic 
newspaper,  rather  than  the  Republican  organ 
owned  by  William  Barnes,  j r. , was  the  Albany 
champion  of  Gov.  Hughes’s  programme. 
While  Barnes  was  voting  his  Senator,  Grat- 
tan, against  Gov.  Hughes  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  in  the  Kelsey  case, 
Glynn  was  publicly  and  privately  preaching 
that  it  was  the  best  Democratic  tactics,  be- 
cause it  was  for  the  best  public  service,  for 
the  Democrats  to  support  the  Governor.  So 
marked  an  impression  did  the  stand  of  Glynn 
make,  that  even  Barnes  was  driven  to  a sud- 
den change  of  base,  and  his  change  contributed 
indirectly  to  the  break-up  of  the  Senate  block- 
ade. It  is  to  Glynn,  moreover,  that  Albany 
citizens,  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  are 
turning  for  relief  from  the  hideous  moral 
situation  in  their  ‘wide  open’  town,  with  its 
rows  of  protected  gambling  houses.  In  Glynn, 
as  in  Chanler,  the  Democrats  may  find  timber 
for  future  candidates  for  even  higher  offices, 
and  both  have  already  become  proven  suc- 
cesses.” 


We  learn  that  Mr.  John  I.  Coveney,  ’06, 
who  wrote  the  music  for  “The  College  Com- 
plication” last  year,  has 
’03.  composed  a new  musical 

comedy,  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  be  produced  on  the  professional 
stage  next  fall.  Better  tell  the  stage  manager 
to  nail  down  tightly  the  woodland  scenes,  lest 
the  captivating  notes,  Orpheuswise  may  carry 
them  away  root  and  trunk.  We  wish  the  ta1- 
ented  composer  every  success. 

On  June  27,  at  the  Collegium  Maximum, 
Woodstock,  Maryland,  there  were  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  by  Most 
Ordinations.  Rev.  Archbishop  Farley,  the 

following  Jesuits,  who  were 
at  Fordham  either  as  students  or  as  professors, 
or  as  both : Rev.  J.  Howlin  Farley,  93,  edi- 
tor of  the  Fordham  Monthly,  as  student  and 
professor;  Rev.  J.  Tracey  Langan,  ’93;  Rev. 
Francis  D.  O’Laughlin,  ’93;  Rev.  Paul  R. 
Conniff , ex-’93  ; Rev.  Michael  Hogan  ; Rev. 
Robert  F.  X.  Reynolds,  Rev.  Christopher  Sul- 
livan, Rev.  George  F.  Johnson,  Rev.  Joseph 
J.  Ivohlrieser.  The  Monthly  and  their  many 
friends  send  them  right  hearty  greetings  and 
congratulations. 

Among  the  old  boys  who  came  up  during 
the  past  month  were  J.  J.  Sinnott,  C.  Mc- 
Kenna, C.  Dady,  G.  Smith, 
Visitors.  J.  Uniack,  John  Whelan, 
Dr.  Howley,  F.  Oakes,  C. 

O’Brien. 

The  oratorical  contest,  which  took  place  on 
May  29,  at  8:15  P.  M.,  in  University  Hall, 
afforded  one  of  the  most 
Home  News.  pleasant  evenings  of  the 
year.  The  speakers  were 
all  good,  their  subjects  varied  and  interesting, 
their  address  polished  and  academic.  They 
did  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  occasion. 
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Another  event  of  the  past  month  that  has 
left  pleasant  recollections  was  the  trip  to  West 
Point,  on  May  25.  The  weather  was  most 
propitious  to  the  occasion.  The  number  of 
those  who  took  the  trip  was  large,  the  service 
on  board  excellent,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  all  enjoyed  themselves.  But  we  looked 
in  vain  for  many  an  alumnus.  Time  was 
when  the  Alumni  formed  the  larger  part  of 
those  making  this  trip.  Is  it  to  be  a char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  new  century  to  do 
away  with  the  good  old  customs,  hallowed  by 
time,  “which  make  this  life  more  sweet?’’ 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  S.J.,  professor  of 
the  class  of  Sophomore  during  the  past  year, 
will  sail  for  Manila,  P.  I.,  on  July  8,  from 
Vancouver.  With  him  will  set  out  Rev.  Pedro 
Lisbona,  S.J.,  professor  of  Spanish.  Their 
mission  is  to  labor  among  the  natives  of  our 
newest  territorial  acquisition.  And  while 
Fordham  regrets  the  loss  of  men  so  distin- 
guished as  scholars,  and  so  desirable  as  as- 
sociates, yet  she  feels  proud  to  think  that  she 
is  still  turned  to  when  laborers  are  sought  for 
arduous  foreign  missions.  We  wish  both  Fr. 
Becker  and  Fr.  Lisbona  a heartfelt  Godspeed, 
and  we  feel  confident  that  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  in  the  new  vineyard  will  be  more  nu- 


merous than  we  shall  have  years  to  tell  of 
them.  “And  whilst  we  heartily  wish  them 
many  years  of  increased  utility  in  wider  and 
loftier  spheres  of  action,  and  with  successful 
work,  the  laurels  and  the  prizes  that  should 
follow  it,  may  we  be  tempted  to  follow  their 
noble  initiative,  and  to  learn  that  the  very  war 
against  difficulties  and  their  conquest,  is  one 
of  the  richest  prizes  of  labor  and  effort,  and 
that  toil  and  battle,  even  of  themselves,  have 
the  faculty  of  ennobling  and  refining.” 

Brother  John  Dowdle,  who  for  so  many 
years  has  been  laboring  in  the  Treasurer’s 
Office,  has  gone  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  a 
much  needed  rest. 

To  our  subscribers  and  advertisers  who 
have  during  the  past  scholastic  year  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of 

Subscribers  and  the  Monthly  by  their 
Advertisers.  prompt  and  generous  pay- 
ments we  offer  our  sincere 

thanks. 

Mr.  John  E.  Fitzpatrick,  instructor  in  fourth 
year  High  School,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
English  Department  in  the 
’06.  College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 


exchanges 


The  editorial  in  the  5’.  V.  C.  Index  touches 
upon  a timely  subject;  timely,  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  topic  is  one  that  needs  to  be  particu- 
larly emphasized  at  the  present  day,  but  from 
the  literary  critic’s  view-point,  timely,  in  the 
wider  and  perhaps  truer  sense  of  the  word. 
For  thoughts  such  as  those  of  the  editor  on 
“The  Reading  of  Biography”  find  their  ap- 
propriateness in  every  age.  The  biography 
that  aims  at  a faithful  delineation  of  a strik- 
ing character  in  times  of  struggle  and  unrest, 
oftener  than  not  exerts  an  uplifting  influence. 
The  contrast  between  the  real  and  the  ideal 
may  prove  at  first  very  painful  to  us ; but  the 
ultimate  and  more  abiding  effect  must  needs 
be  salutary.  We  see  that  the  difficulties  that 
confronted  these  men  are  much  the  same  as 
those  we  have  to  face ; and  since  what  man 
has  done  man  may  do,  we  are  spurred  on  to 
nobler  efforts.  It  would  indeed  be  a pleas- 
ure to  find  more  editorials  of  a nature  similar 
to  that  of  the  Index.  The  brief  explanatory 
comments  on  the  stanzas  of  “In  Memoriam” 
are  the  work  of  a critical  student  of  Tennyson. 

In  “Lord  Byron,  a Study,”  the  St.  Thomas 
Collegian  gives  us  a practical  illustration  of 
temperance  in  thought  and  expression,  or,  to 
borrow  the  phrase  of  the  critics,  “the  historical 
attitude.”  The  writer  warns  us  against  being 
unduly  influenced  in  our  estimate  of  Byron’s 
poetry  by  recollections  of  the  poet’s  depraved 
life.  Byron,  we  read,  showed  in  his  portrayal 
of  women  that  they  appealed  to  him  only  in 
the  loveliness,  moral,  be  it  added,  as  well  as 


physical,  of  their  youth ; but  he  seemed  in- 
sensible to  the  nobility  of  character  often  ex- 
hibited by  the  mother,  for  instance,  faithful  to 
her  spiritual  mission.  That  the  religious  in- 
stinct in  him  was  never  wholly  deadened  is 
clear  from  the  inspiring  lines  we  find  scattered 
throughout  his  poems ; e.  g.,  the  stanza  begin- 
ning, “Ave  Maria!  blest  be  the  hour.”  To 
repeat,  the  study  is  a very  creditable  perform- 
ance, evidently  the  result  of  much  pains  and 
research.  Such  lines  as 

“To  Spring’s  first  gladsome  touches  yields 
Now  winter’s  whilom  iron  grip ; 

O’er  hardened  hearts,  such  power  wields 
A tender  word  from  kindly  lip,” 

in  “Springtime”  reveal  a grasp  of  what  a well- 
known  critic  meant  when  he  said  that  “poetry 
is  an  interpretation  of  life,”  an  insight  not 
too  often  discernible  in  college  poems ; these, 
we  fear,  are  too  prone  to  stop  at  mere  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Boston  College  Stylus  contains  a short 
but  interesting  and  suggestive  essay  entitled 
“The  Nightingale  in  Poetry.”  The  nightin- 
gale plays  such  a prominent  part  in  so  many 
of  our  best  poems  that  it  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute one  of  the  sources  of  poetic  inspira- 
tion. The  chief  merit  of  the  study  would 
seem  to  lie  in  this — that  we  are  given  a con- 
crete and  tangible  illustration  of  the  old  pre- 
cept, to  choose  as  the  subject  of  a poem  or 
poetic  thought  something  beautiful,  something 
that  shall  appeal  to  the  elemental  sympathies. 
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In  his  refutation  of  the  old  objection  that  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  a waste  of  time 
since  these  languages  are  generally  of  no  prac- 
tical service  in  after  life,  the  author  of  the 
article  on  “The  Classics”  introduces  a very 
apposite  analogy.  We  quote  : “The  man  who 
wishes  to  develop  his  body  goes  to  the  gym- 
nasium and  there  exercises  on  the  various  de- 
vices. Does  this  man  intend  to  devote  all  his 
life  to  swinging  on  the  bar  or  vaulting  over 
the  ‘horse,’  or  climbing  the  rope?  No,  these 
exercises  are  only  means  to  the  strengthening 
of  his  body,  that  it  may  be  better  prepared 
for  any  form  of  physical  labor.  In  just  this 
fashion  are  the  classics  the  exercise  of  the 
mind,”  etc.  There  is  an  argument — and  it 


seems  to  us  to  be  a very  powerful  one — upon 
which  enough  stress  is  not  laid  in  most 
apologies  for  the  educational  value  of  the 
classics.  It  is  perhaps  of  too  academic  a na- 
ture for  a popular  article,  and  for  this  reason 
we  think  the  writer  in  the  Stylus  made  no  ref- 
erence to  it.  We  refer  to  the  spirit  of  self- 
restraint  which  characterizes  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  a boy  is  made  to 
realize  in  his  study  of  the  classics  that  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  note  serves  to 
differentiate  lasting  and  ephemeral  produc- 
tions. The  gain,  intellectually  and  aestheti- 
cally, must  be  apparent  even  to  the  least  ob- 
servant. 

C.  A.  J. 


Jloofe  Ikebictus 


The  Incarnation  and  Life  of  Our  Lord. 

By  Thomas  a Kempis.  B.  Herder,  17  South 

Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1907.  $1.35  net. 

Next  to  our  prayer-book,  the  Imitation  of 
Christ  is,  no  doubt,  oftenest  in  our  hands  dur- 
ing our  hours  of  prayer.  A Kempis  is  best 
known  to  us  by  the  Imitation.  But  the  gifted 
and  saintly  author  has  written  other  works, 
which  if  less  known  to  us  than  the  Imitation, 
are  none  the  less  engaging  and  devout.  To 
bring  his  works  before  the  Christian  world 
once  more  in  an  attractive  form,  Dr.  M.  Joseph 
Pohl  of  Bonn  has  edited  a new  critical  text 
of  them,  of  which  the  present  volume  is  the 
fourth  of  the  series.  Dom  Vincent  Scully  is 
skillfully  turning  them  into  English  in  a com- 
plete and  uniform  edition. 

The  volume  under  consideration  comprises 
a meditation  on  the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  and 
sermons  on  the  Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Lord. 
The  method  of  prayer  pursued  in  the  medita- 
tion is  not  unknown  to  ascetics,  for  it  is  an 
application  of  the  memory,  intellect,  and  will 
to  prepare  the  way  for  heart  to  heart  talks 
with  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  The  sermons  are 
equally  adapted  for  the  pulpit  and  for  one’s 
private  devotions.  In  them  we  observe  the 
same  child-like  simplicity,  the  same  tenderness 
towards  Christ,  the  same  sweetness  and 
abundance  of  thought  which  we  find  and  love 
so  much  in  the  Imitation.  The  work  is  an 
inspiration  for  the  preacher  of  the  Word  of 
God,  a source  of  light  and  life  for  the  hour  of 
prayer,  and  a burden  of  sweetness  and  comfort 
in  the  ups  and  downs  of  life. 


Makers  of  Modern  Medicine.  A series  of 
biographies  of  the  men  to  whom  we  owe 
the  important  advances  in  the  development 
of  modern  medicine.  By  James  J.  Walsh, 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Acting  Dean  and 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  at 
Fordham  University  Medical  School.  New 
York:  Fordham  University  Press.  1907. 
Pages  362.  Price  $2.00  (net).  Postage  15 
cents  extra. 

Our  welcome  cannot  be  too  warm  to  the 
first  fruit  of  the  Fordham  University  Press. 
Dr.  Walsh’s  “Makers  of  Modern  Medicine” 
is  of  absorbing  interest  throughout.  Couched 
in  the  easy,  fluent  style  which  enables  its  tal- 
ented author  to  carry  with  him  great  audi- 
ences on  topics  so  diverse  as  Shakespearean 
thought  and  character  and  the  pitfalls  of 
Darwinism,  we  cordially  commend  the  work 
to  every  reader,  physician,  jurist,  divine — to 
every  one  indeed  who  can  think.  And  every 
thinker  will  find  here  a wealth  of  suggestion 
and  ideas,  and  a bright  light  thrown  by  a mas- 
ter hand  on  the  obscurities  of  history  and 
the  errors  of  tradition.  Dr.  Walsh  tells  his 
tale  as  one  who  has  used  both  eyes  and  ears, 
lived  amid  the  scenes  of  their  labors,  and  en- 
tered into  full  sympathy  with  the  life  and 
times  of  these  great  ones.  He  rejuvenates 
the  man,  yet  nameless ; his  vital  struggles,  his 
inspirations,  failures,  and  successes ; and, 
finally,  makes  up  the  sum  of  what  he  did  for 
his  art. 
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The  facts  he  chronicles  are  but  few,  yet  so 
eternally  true  to  their  ideals  and  so  uniformly 
unsparing  of  self  are  these  “Makers  of  Medi- 
cine” that  the  great  secret  of  their  might  is 
soon  learned — just  a man  doing  man’s  work, 
but  with  his  whole  strength  and  his  whole 
will ; achieving  much  and  yet  telling  that  there 
is  much  and  more  to  do — and  how  to  do  it  if 
we  but  will. 

Great  as  Dr.  Walsh’s  success  has  been  in 
recreating  for  us  these  great  masters  of  sci- 
ence, greater  far  has  been  his  achievement  in 
exposing  and  refuting  the  calumny  which  tra- 
dition has  fostered  on  science — atheism. 
Long  has  the  false  idea  of  a necessary  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion  held,  with 
but  feeble  challenge.  Dr.  Walsh’s  well-thought- 
out  plan  of  attack,  however,  and  his  stern 
array  of  indubitable  facts,  show  conclusively 
that  the  master  minds — minds  capable  of  add- 
ing something  to  the  store  of  knowledge — were 
also  capable  of  recognizing  the  limitation  of 
the  Ego,  and  were  in  consequence  men  of  deep 
religious  conviction,  and  fearless  in  the  pro- 
fession of  their  simple  faith. 

It  is  impossible,  and,  indeed,  might  seem  in- 
vidious to  attempt  comparison  of  the  several 
lives  which  go  to  make  up  the  work,  for  even 
a casual  perusal  will  show  that  each  may  claim 
its  own  charm  of  individuality,  and  each  its 
own  record  of  achievement.  E.  S. 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. A study  of  evidence  showing  that  the 
alleged  early  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  on 
May  20,  1775,  is  spurious.  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  New  York,  1907.  Price  $2.50. 

We  have  before  us  a copy  of  an  erudite 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  famous 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence 
from  the  pen  of  William  Henry  Hoyt,  A.M. 
(Fordham,  ’02).  To  quote — “the  purpose  of 


this  book  is  to  prove  that  the  series  of  re- 
solves passed  in  Mecklenburg  County,  1775, 
were  not  a declaration  of  independence,  but 
were  transfigured  by  the  imperfect  under- 
standing and  recollection  of  many  persons 
into  a declaration,  and  to  show  also  that  the 
several  versions  purporting  to  have  been 
adopted  in  1775  traced  their  origin  to  rough 
notes  written  in  1800  by  one  who  attempted  to 
reproduce  from  memory  the  substance  of  the 
resolve.”  While  a certain  school  of  historic 
research  plausibly  and,  indeed,  ably  cast  a be- 
lief— sapping  air  of  academic  doubt — on  the 
existence  of  such  a series  of  resolves,  we  are 
nevertheless  compelled  to  give  credence  to  the 
statement  that  such  documents  at  one  time 
had  objective  existence,  and,  with  the  gifted 
historian  whose  work  lies  before  us,  we  must 
indubitably  conclude  that  the  resolves  of 
Mecklenburg  County  were  only  a manifesto — 
an  indication  of  the  pulse  of  people  seeking 
their  liberty — a sign  of  the  time  which  was 
to  be  made  forever  memorable  as  the  day  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

As  is  ably  proved  to  us,  the  chief  historical 
importance  of  the  question  is  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  striking  expressions  of  Jef- 
ferson’s immortal  document  of  thirteen 
months  later  were  borrowed  from  the  Meck- 
lenburg manifesto. 

I think  it  is  George  Eliot,  who,  in  her  char- 
acteristically incisive  way,  says  that  we  must 
be  left  our  delusions  at  any  cost,  and  Mr. 
Hoyt  has  as  gracefully  avoided  giving  pain 
to  the  Mecklenburg-infatuated  citizens  of  the 
grand  “Old  North  State”  as  he  has  trenchantly 
brought  home  to  them,  and  to  students  of  his- 
tory at  large,  the  spuriousness  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg resolves  as  a Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. A certain  American  professor,  a man 
of  international  reputation,  is  wont  to  say  at 
least  once  a year  to  his  students : “Gentlemen, 
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there  are  three  sides  to  every  question — your 
side,  my  side,  and  the  truth.”  To  the  reader 
it  is  at  once  evident  that  Mr.  Hoyt  presents 
the  truth,  and  that,  as  a high-priest  of  Ameri- 
can history,  he  has  uttered  the  final  exorcism 
which  forever  effectually  lays  the  ghost  of  a 
pre-Jeffersonian  Declaration. 

R.  M.  O’D. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  following  new  books : 

The  Bell  Foundry.  By  Otto  Von  Schaching. 
Benziger.  1907.  Price  45  cents. 

Harmony  Flats,  the  Gifts  of  a Tenement- 
House  Fairy.  By  C.  S.  Whitmore.  Ben- 
ziger. 1907.  Price  85  cents. 

The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations.  By 
Abbot  Gasquet,  O.S.B.,  D.D.  The  Ave 
Maria  Press.  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  1907. 
Price  15  cents. 

The  Trip  to  Nicaragua.  A Tale  of  the  Days 
of  the  Conquistadores.  By  Joseph  Spill- 
man, S.J.,  translated  from  the  German  by 
Mary  Richards  Gray.  Herder.  St.  Louis. 
1907.  Price  45  cents. 

The  Cabin  Boys.  A Story  for  the  Young.  By 
Joseph  Spillman,  S.J.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Mary  Richards  Gray.  Herder. 
St.  Louis.  1907.  Price  45  cents. 


The  Religious  Persecution  in  France  1900 — 

1906.  By  J.  Napier  Brodhead.  1907. 
Kegan  Paul,  French,  Triibner  & Co.,  Ltd. 
London : Herder.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  Thy  Courts.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Louis  Vignat,  S.J.,  by  Matthew  L. 
Fortier,  S.J.  Longmans,  Green  & Co. 

1907. 

Round  the  World.  A Series  of  Interesting 
Illustrated  Articles  on  a Great  Variety  of 
Subjects.  Vol.  III.  Benziger.  1907.  Price 
85  cents. 

The  Mystery  of  Cleverly.  A Story  for  Boys. 
By  George  Barton.  Benziger.  1907.  Price 
85  cents. 

Patron  Saints  for  Catholic  Youth.  By  Mary 
E.  Mannix.  Vol.  II.  Benziger.  1907. 
Price  60  cents. 

The  Queen’s  Festivals.  An  Explanation  of 
the  Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  for 
Pier  Little  Ones,  by  a Religious  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Holy  Child  Jesus.  Benziger. 
1907.  Price  60  cents. 

When  Love,  Is  Strong.  By  Grace  Keon. 
Benziger.  1907.  Price  $1.25. 

The  First  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable.  By  John 
Mullaly,  Historian  of  the  Enterprise.  Re- 
printed from  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia.  1907. 
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